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THE CONDOMINIUM REVISITED: 
THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 1934-1956: 
A REVIEW ARTICLE! 


By GABRIEL R. WARBURG 
University of Haifa 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has, in recent years, attracted an ever-growing 
volume of research. In part, this may be attributed to the easier access to 
archival sources, both in England and—to a lesser extent—in the Nile Valley. 
In addition, there has evolved an increasing interest in bilateral relations 
between Egypt and the Sudan, prompted in part by the political outlook of 
Presidents Sadat and Numayri, and even more important, by the apparent 
decline in the Nile waters, especially in the 1980s. The Integration Charter 
(takamul), first announced by Presidents Sadat and Numayri in 1974 and 
signed by Egypt and the Sudan in 1981, sought to establish co-operation, in a 
wide variety of spheres, which would—so it was hoped—ultimately lead to 
unity. These anticipations failed to materialize following the chahge of regime 
in the Sudan in 1985, and seem even less realistic under the present Sudanese 
fundamentalist dictatorship. Recent contributions on the history of the Sudan 
in that period, undertaken in the Nile Valley and in Europe, have highlighted 
mistaken policies made by colonial rulers, in both the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, which have contributed to the present difficulties in 
bilateral relations between Egypt and the Sudan. From the Egyptian vantage 
point, a more critical view of Egyptian—Sudanese relations was suggested first 
by Hussein Zulfikar Sabry’s book, published in 1982. His rather more 
realistic views, questioning the chances of a united Nile Valley while he was 
daily negotiating with Sudanese politicians in 1952-55, did not contribute to 
his popularity among his fellow Free Officers. This was followed by the 
memoirs of President Najib and some of the Free Officers, as well as by 
recent historical studies. In the Sudan, several scholars such as Hasan Ahmad 
Ibrahim, Muhammad Ibrahim Abu Salim, and Mohamed Omer Beshir, to 
mention only a few, have shed new light on the Turco-Egyptian period, the 
Mahdiyya, and the Condominium respectively. An example of collaborative 
research of Sudanese and Egyptian scholars, political experts and military 
analysts, leading to a 700-page volume on Egyptian-Sudanese relations, was 
published in Cairo in 1990. Western scholarship on the Condominium has 
recently been strengthened by contributions made by former members of the 
Sudan Political Service, such as Bell and Thomas, and by historians like 
Collins, Woodward and Daly, whose detailed analytical research has enabled 
us to reassess that period. The overall result is a more balanced, critical and, 
at times, revisionist look at the Nile Valley’s history, especially since the 
Sudan’s conquest by Turco-Egyptian forces in 1821.? 


1M. W. Daly, Imperial Sudan. the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium 1934-1956, xvi, ИТЕР: 
(Cambridge etc.: Cambridge University Press, 1991), for my review of Daly's, Empire on the Nile, 
see BSOAS, L1, 3, 1988, 559-61. 

2G. Bell, Shadows on the sand, (London: C. Hurst, 1983), G Thomas, Sudan 1950-1985 
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Martin Daly’s two-volume work on the history of the Condominium is 
outstanding both in its scope and its methodology. It is the only attempt to 
embrace the study of that period in all its aspects and thus enable both 
scholars and students of the modern Sudan to gain detailed knowledge of 
that country’s political, economic, social and cultural problems, under Anglo- 
Egyptian rule. In Empire on the Nile (see reference to my review in n. 1) Daly 
related the history of the Condominium from its birth in 1899 until the end of 
Sir John Maffey’s governor-generalship іп 1934. The present volume 
continues the story through World War II and ends with the Condominium's 
termination and the birth of the independent Sudan on 1 January 1956. 
Daly's book is unquestionably the most comprehensive historical survey of 
the crucial years in which the Condominium reached its zenith and came, in 
the eyes of its British rulers, to its untimely end. 

As in the first volume, Daly is greatly concerned with the role of 
personalities in shaping the Sudan's fate. In the years until 1934 Wingate, 
MacMichael and Maffey were the moulders of the Sudan's destiny. Those 
who played leading roles in the years 1934-1956 were Newbold and 
Robertson—the most prominent civil-secretaries of those years—and Francis 
Rugman, its financial secretary from 1934 to 1944, who shaped its economic 
destiny through his ‘ orthodox and unimaginative’ policies. They proved 
according to Daly, ' the continuing power of personality over policy in the 
councils of the Sudan Government' (p. 10). It was clearly a result of the 
Sudan's unique status which practically dictated long periods of service for its 
expatriate recruits. 

Those who dominated the Sudan's destiny were primarily recruits of the 
Sudan Political Service (SPS) who, in Lord Cromer's words, consisted of ‘ the 
flower of those who are turned out from our schools and colleges’ (p. 13). 
Yet, Daly reproached the SPS for making ‘a fetish... of administrative 
expertise, while the human side of the colonial encounter was neglected ' 
(p. 396). The composition of the SPS was ‘ public schoolish ' and its élitist 
formation gave its members a feeling of superiority, mixed with victimization. 
They regarded themselves as a dedicated, forgotten outpost of the British 
Empire, whose duty it was to defend their Sudanese flock. This so-called 
loyalty to the Sudanese drove leading members of the SPS to denounce 
British policy in the Nile Valley, especially after World War II, as a betrayal 
of the Sudanese. Daly regards the SPS as an isolated group of individuals, 
lacking in the breadth of experience which was gained in the British colonial 
service elsewhere. Hence, their support of the status quo and their opposition 
to reforms ' needlessly upsetting the tidy tribal empire Indirect Rule was even 
then creating’. The ‘ obsessive loyalty ' of the SPS was to ‘ their Sudan’ and 
not to any one else's. When they had to abandon the Sudan, in 1953—55, 
against their will they wanted to take 'their Sudan away with them. 
Egyptian politicians and Omdurman effendis would not have it’ (p. 399). 

Daly thus seeks to demolish the myth of the SPS as an outstanding élite 
corps, superior to other contemporary colonial services, which has been 
generally accepted so far. Though his evidence is presented convincingly, the 
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final conclusion seems to evade the question as to whether the SPS was a 
reasonably good administration, when judged on its own merits and not in 
comparison with other colonial services who worked under different 
conditions. Because of the peculiarities inherent in dual control, the SPS 
regarded itself as the flag-bearer of Sudanese independence, protecting their 
Sudanese flock from Egyptian expansionist designs, supported at times by an 
‘ignorant’ Foreign Office in London and the devious designs of the British 
Embassy in Cairo. What they did or did not accomplish in the Sudan has to 
be assessed also according to these assumptions, even if we judge them as 
having been wrong. Because of the fact that the SPS was not part of the 
colonial service and hence isolated from its contemporaries in neighbouring 
colonies such as Kenya or Uganda, we have to judge its members as an 
secluded body with hardly any chance of benefiting from the experience of 
their peers, or of mobility within the colonial service. Members of the SPS 
were thus ‘wed’ to the Sudan ' for better or for worse’ for the duration of 
their service. However, Daly’s criticism of the SPS has to be taken into 
account in all future studies, since it contradicts previous evaluations of this 
élitist service. 

Daly’s views of Indirect Rule are, as he stated in the first volume—on the 
whole—negative. It derived from a conviction that ‘the evils of 
modernization ’ would ruin the Sudan as they had ruined India, Egypt and 
other dependencies. Combined with the traditional British romantic 
attachment to the life and qualities of the rural, preferably nomadic, 
tribesman, and the financial advantages of the system, the road towards tribal 
Indirect Rule was clearly paved. But, as is rightly claimed by Daly, because of 
detribalization it was never fully implemented—except in Darfur and the 
South— and it was they which suffered most from the policy... What began 
as a hopeful or, at any rate, promising line of approach, became a recipe for 
confusion and stagnation ...'? Diehards of Indirect Rule, such as Reginald 
Davies, opposed even the most symbolic move to incorporate educated 
Sudanese in their own administration, thereby strengthening the role of 
traditional, primarily sectarian, forces even further. However, by 1935, it 
became clear that Indirect Rule was being phased out, except in the South 
and Darfur which were too poor to afford any alternative. Daly mentions 
corruption and inefficiency as two of the main arguments against Indirect 
Rule. However, it was the Second World War which forced the government 
to employ more Sudanese in posts previously held by British and thus created 
an outlet for young graduates who would otherwise have remained 
unemployed. It also stimulated discussion about the role of the Sudanese in 
governing their own country. Sir Douglas Newbold, who had encouraged the 
foundation of the Graduates’ Congress in 1938, led the new policy of 
introducing Sudanese to such positions as assistant district commissioner and 
to senior positions in the civil-secretary’s office. In contrast to some of his 
colleagues, Newbold argued that the war should not be used to retard 
education or self-government. He claimed that government should force the 
pace of Sudanization and not react to pressures from the intelligentsia. But 
tensions of work and opposition within the SPS slowed down the process. 
The gradual change that happened during the war was thus a combination of 
Newbold’s convictions and the force of circumstances. The emergence of local 


3 Daly, р 28. It may be of interest to compare this with Е M. Deng, Recollections of Babo 
Nimr (London, 1982), 17-49 Nimr, nazir of the Missiriyya tribe in southern Kordofan, regarded 
Indirect Rule as preferable to central bureaucracy, which was introduced after independence. 
However, his view may be regarded as the exception rather than the rule. 
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government, where positions for educated Sudanese became available, was 
one natural result (pp. 141-7). This was strengthened by the reluctant 
acceptance of planned Sudanization, in April 1946, aimed at appeasing the 
Sudanese ‘in order to prevent Egyptian infiltration’ (p. 253). However, as 
late as 1952 there was no single Sudanese governor or deputy governor and 
only 9 out of 57 district commissioners were Sudanese—the clearest and most 
convincing indictment of Indirect Rule that can be made.‘ 

It is against the background of British officialdom, leading a life of near- 
luxury in the midst of a primitive and poor population, that Sudanese 
nationalism evolved in the years 1934—40. Daly quotes from the diaries and 
private letters of young British officials to prove how far removed they were 
from the realities of the Sudanese with whose fate they had been entrusted. 
Furthermore, he illustrates the SPS’s utter distrust of the young effendia 
whose education had given them an illusion of equality. The rural population, 
by contrast, was regarded with admiration, though only in its romantic 
version which often ignored the realities of life: 


... Absent from much British description of social life in the 
Sudan... were Sudanese, except in supporting roles... The British were 
a ruling elite. In the towns with European populations... mixing was not 
so much discouraged as simply unconsidered. The rhythm of British life 
involved office, club, and home, where Sudanese were rarely encountered 
on equal terms (p. 69). 


If one adds to this the problems of status and segregation and the fact 
that members of the SPS viewed the 'semi-educated man, the “ effendi” 
class °, with disdain, the background for anti-nationalist feelings among the 
British officialdom is hardly surprising. Daly quotes the governor of Darfur 
(1934-44) as stating: ‘We have been able to limit education to the sons of 
chiefs ... and can confidently look forward to keeping the ruling class at the 
top of the educational tree for many years to come.’ Sons of sheikhs were 
regarded as safe in comparison with the ' sharper-witted sons of merchants’ 
who were therefore excluded from schools (p. 107). This was without doubt a 
major shortcoming of the SPS and of most other colonial services. There 
seems to have been an unbridgeable gulf between rulers and ruled. Language, 
culture, religion and class created barriers through which only a handful of 
Anglo-Sudanese tried to penetrate. Those who did were, as Daly points out, 
accused by fellow countrymen of ‘ going native’, or even of betraying their 
own kind. i 

The impact of Anglo-Egyptian relations on the Sudan was of prime 
concern throughout the Condominium. However, under Symes (1934—40) and 
Lampson (later Lord Killearn, 1934—46) harmony between the two highest 
ranking British officials in the Nile Valley was complete. The Foreign Office 
in London was happy to leave the management of affairs ' to the judgment, 
common sense and goodwil of the governor-general and the high- 
commissioner, while Lampson was quite uninterested in the Sudan and thus 
was happy to regard it as an ‘autonomous state’ and leave its affairs in 
Symes's capable hands (p. 21). Daly convincingly highlights the fact that the 
Sudan became the main reason for the failure to reach an Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement prior to 1936. Changed internal and international considerations 
caused the Wafd to compromise in 1936 and to finalize the Sudan agreement 
in less than a week. The final settlement of the Sudan's debt to Egypt was 
postponed for further consideration so as not to jeopardize the signing of the 


* Daly, 255; (the italics are mine) 
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treaty on 26 August 1936. The debt question, rightly emphasized by Daly as 
indicating Egypt’s submissiveness, was finalized in 1938 when Egypt 
reluctantly agreed to limit her requests of repayment to about £E5m., which 
excluded both the subvention and the pre-1913 subsidies (pp. 53-8). In 
addition we should not disregard the fact that the signing of the 1936 
agreement was also made possible by the Wafd’s change of heart, 
compromising its previous demands in order to achieve power after many 
years in the political wilderness. This act was denounced as betrayal by many 
of the Wafd’s critics and even by some of its previous admirers. 

Negotiations for an amendment of the 1936 treaty started only in 1946, 
after mass demonstrations leading to bloodshed and a change of government 
in Egypt, coupled with the new Labour government in England. The SPS 
feared that Britiain would compromise or ‘ sell out’ the Sudanese in order to 
keep its control of the Suez Canal. Hence they sought Sudanese support 
against Egypt’s claims of sovereignty in the Sudan. When, in October 1946, 
negotiations resumed in London, the British government had committed itself 
to full withdrawal from Egypt, and the Sudan question came up for debate. 
Bevin, though declaring that he would not abandon the Sudan to achieve a 
treaty, was not convinced that independence would be best for the Sudanese 
since he feared that they would not be able to stand alone. He wrote to Sir 
Orme Sargent that ‘Provided our defence interests in Egypt are sufficiently 
secured ... 7 ат not sure that our interests would not best be served by the 
Union of the Sudan with Egypt’. However, the Sudan Protocol, which was 
initialled during the negotiations, had little to do with these views since it had 
been hammered out in the British Foreign Office before the negotiations even 
started. Though it recognized the sovereign rights of the King of Egypt, it 
explicitly stated, for the first time in Anglo-Egyptian relations, that Egypt 
agreed to Sudan's right of self-government leading to self-determination. The 
Sudan government, headed by Huddleston and Robertson, tried to amend the 
Sudan Protocol and to eradicate the sovereign rights of the King of Egypt, 
but in the end they agreed to the single paragraph on the Sudan being 
included in it. It was Sidqi's announcement to Egyptian reporters, claiming 
that he had succeeded in ‘ bringing the Sudan to Egypt’, that led to disorders 
in Sudan and to ai- тта calling for a jihad against Egypt and Britain alike. 
Sidqi’s position in Parliament had become impossible and he had to resign on 
9 December 1946. ‘...Sidqi had tried to achieve an honourable settlement. 
His “ indiscretions " were the price of parliamentary support for the treaty.’ 
Moreover, according to Daly, this was consistent with the record set by 
Anglo-Egyptian relations in the Sudan, where the fictitious Condominium 
had for years provided cover for British rule (pp. 212-16). It would seem 
right to add that, based on previous Egyptian experience, the chances of a 
minority government, such as Sidqi's, of seeing its agreement ratified by 
parliament were, despite the promises quoted above, rather slim. 

The elusive Anglo-Egyptian Agreement was finally signed by President 
Najib and Anthony Eden in February 1953 on terms far worse, from a 
British point of view, than those agreed to by Bevin and Sidqi in 1946. Daly 
views the agreement as a milestone since it enabled the Sudanese to work in 
unanimity, ‘which in turn brought thirty-five [sic] years of British policy 
crashing to a halt’ (p. 352). It was certianly true that Robertson and most of 
his colleagues in the SPS regarded the agreement as the end of all their efforts 


5 Daly, p. 211, n. 22; апо Bevin to Sargent, 30 August 1946, FO 371/53255 (italics mine) 
This was, as far as I know, the first and only time that a British minister of foreign affairs stated 
such views. 
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and accused Eden and his colleagues of betraying the Sudanese, thereby 
leading to an Egyptian Sudan. It is also true that the Sudan government 
would have liked to see safeguards for the South embedded in such an 
agreement. The willingness of Egypt’s new rulers to grant the Sudanese the 
right of self-determination ‘ rested on the plausible assumption that Unity of 
the Nile Valley would result’. President Najib and his fellow-officers on the 
Revolutionary Command Council believed in this unity as much as their 
Wafdist predecessors or King Faruq. This was clearly stated by President 
Najib in his ‘My word to history’, as well as by Hussein Zulfikar Sabry, 
‘Abd al-Latif Baghdadi and other contemporary Egyptian and Sudanese 
politicians. Most of them later pointed to President Nasser’s dictatorial policy 
in Egypt as the main cause for losing the Sudan. Some highlight Salah 
Salim’s high-handed treatment of the Sudanese and his massive bribery as 
partly to blame. But they all agreed that it was Egyptian rather than British 
policy which suffered a crashing defeat in the Sudan in the years 1954—55.$ 

Sectarianism and the north-south conflict were rightly singled out by Daly 
as major impediments, clouding the Sudan’s future as it approached 
independence. The rise of neo-Mahdism was already criticized by Daly in 
Empire on the Nile as an outcome of mistaken policies by the Condominium 
government. He pursues this approach in the current volume and attributes 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman’s rise to prominence to mistaken policies, on the one 
hand, and the ‘demise of tribalism’, on the other. Hence, the Sayyid’s 
success had, in his view, little to do with his charisma or with neo-Mahdist 
ideology, but was the result of wealth, on the one hand, and government 
ambivalence, on the other. The government’s restrictions on Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Rahman were revised during Symes’s governor generalship, since he thought 
that neo-Mahdism was no longer a political danger and that the Sayyid’s rise 
to prominence was an unavoidable fact even if it remained ‘an administrative 
embarrassment’. In fact, Symes compared neo-Mahdism of the quiescent 
type to any other sufi order but admitted that it had political ambitions and 
provided fertile ground for Sudanese nationalism. Daly regards Symes’s 
policy as ‘ reactive and slapdash ’ and criticizes his assessment of Mahdism as 
misleading. What remains unclear is the author’s own assessment of neo- 
Mahdism since he criticizes the government for ‘ imperfect understanding of 
the movement’ (pp. 71-6). 

The ideological aspects which might have shed some light on the meteoric 
rise of the Sayyid and his Ansar are hardly mentioned, though this could 
have contributed to a more balanced assessment of the reasons for the 
movement's success. Daly illustrates his view of neo-Mahdism when he 
portrays the Umma's failure in the 1953 elections. He regards the victory of 
the National Unionist Party (NUP) as proof ‘ that voters rejected the narrow, 
self-interested “ independence ” promised by the Umma.’ This seems to imply 
that votes given to the NUP were based on sounder and less egotistic reasons, 
which of course cannot be proved. Since the only thing we know for certain is 
that bribery played a significant role in the election's results, it would be 
presumptuous to attribute the failure of one camp only to narrow self- 
interest. Daly righly points to the fact that it was a victory of Sayyid ‘Ali and 
the Khatmiyya sufi order rather than that of al-Azhari and his secular 
colleagues from the Ashiqqa (p. 361). In other words, it was the victory of 
one sect over another and the elections became a sectarian battleground 
between the two Sayyids and their supporters. It was, as Daly quotes Howe: 


$ On this see my book Historical discord m the gee Valley (London: C. Hurst, 1992), 69-81. 
See also some of the books mentioned above ш n. 2 
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a ‘complete victory for sectarianism ° (p. 360). If that is the case, why should 
the Khatmiyya’s leader be regarded as the better of the two? Probably 
because he always kept aloof from personal involvement in politics, Sayyid 
‘Ali and his followers remained the favourites of the SPS, even when they 
supported the unionists and enabled the NUP to win the 1953 elections. But 
following al-Azhari’s apparent change of heart an absolute majority in 
parliament now advocated a speedy end of the Condominium, leading to an 
independent Sudan. This new departure should therefore have been 
interpreted by the SPS as a vindication of its long-held hopes rather than a 
defeat of its Umma ' allies’ (рр. 357-62). 

Daly, as mentioned, portrays the Umma defeat in 1953 as having been 
caused, at least partly, by its self-righteousness, lack of organization, and a 
long legacy of collaboration. However, judging by the party’s vitality and 
success in future elections, 1953 should be viewed as a temporary setback. 
First, in the long term the party proved more stable and politically 
competitive than most of its adversaries. Secondly, since sectarian 
competition dominated Sudanese politics throughout the second half of the 
twentieth century, it might be wise to contemplate the viability of so-called 
secular or democratic alternatives in the early 1950s. The frustrated educated 
class was, both during the Condominium and much later, less representative 
than the sects or the tribes whose leaders dominated the first Assembly and 
the early political parties. If additional proof is required it may be found in 
the election results, including those of April 1986. The only political 
alternative of consequence, which threatened the overhwelming majority of 
the Ansar-Umma and the Khatmiyya-Democratic Unionists to a certain 
extent, was the Muslim Brothers’ National Islamic Front and not the modern 
parties of the secularized élite. Should this supremacy be attributed to 
mistaken British policies during the first half of the century, or to the 
continued strength and vitality of Popular-Sectarianism and Political Islam? 

The fate of the south was finally decided during the war when the 
possibility of ‘ attachment southward’ was dropped and more realistic views 
prevailed. This recognition brought in December 1946 the abandonment of 
* Southern Policy’ by the SPS, to the dismay of the ‘ Bog Barons '—as the 
British governors in the south were half-jokingly called—who regarded it as a 
sell-out. Though many of them were forced to agree that a united Sudan was 
the only feasible solution, they demanded safeguards for the south, implying 
in effect the prolongation of a British trusteeship into the indefinite future. 
These demands persuaded Robertson, then civil-secretary, to call the Juba 
conference in June 1947, to enable southerners to express their views 
regarding their future. Daly portrays this as a last-ditch attempt by the Bog 
Barons to maintain British guidance and save the south from northern 
Muslim domination. In the conference, which lasted for two days, 
southerners at first expressed their opposition to self-government in their 
region stating that they were not yet prepared for it. But on the second day 
they took the opposite line and demanded to join the north in its advance 
toward self-government. Whether this southern volte-face was the result of 
northern brain-washing, ‘ thuggery ’, promises of personal advantage, or a 
combination of the above, remains unclear. However, Daly rightly concludes 
that Khartoum’s aims had been achieved by merely convening the meeting. 
Robertson had overcome the opposition of his British compatriots in the 
south and since the decisions reached at Juba were not binding, he was now 
free to act as he saw fit. The new Southern Policy, relying on safeguards for 
the south, involved, in Daly’s view, ‘elements of dishonesty and naivety, 
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bordering on self-delusion’. It was clear that no northern parties would 
accept the kind of safeguards proposed by the SPS (pp. 234-42). Indeed, in 
the negotiations leading to the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of February 1953, 
Britain sacrificed the southerners in order to achieve a treaty. However, 
progress toward self-determination ‘was violently interrupted in August 
[1955], when the legacy of British rule combined with Egyptian intrigue and 
official incompetence to provoke a murderous revolt in the south’ (p. 380). 
Enumerating the various reasons which might have caused that outbreak, 
Daly mentions the inherent differences between north and south and the 
negative effects of British Southern Policy. He singles out the ‘emotional Bog 
Barons, [who] had warned of catastrophe as early as 1947 °. Since catastrophe 
did in fact happen, why define those who predicted it as emotional? 
Furthermore, was it wise to ‘ discount’ the views of Owen-—a leading ‘ Bog 
Baron ’—-who had served in the south since 1945 and was predicting civil 
war, as ‘inflammatory’ when he was later proved to have been right? In an 
interview in 1970, Owen dismissed the accusation that he and his fellow 
British officials in the south had provoked the southerners to resist central 
government: 


.. We who worked in the south realized what the central government of 
course found difficult to realize: the intense fear of the southern African 
people who only forty years ago were literally the slaves of the Mahdists. 
Their intense fear and resentment, of any idea of being left alone to fend 
for themselves under a nominally Sudanese, but actually Arab, 
government...]It was that what we said to Khartoum, starting with the 
elderly Dinka who could remember the Mahdiya and the chiefs, and also, 
of course, some of the educated rising young southerners who wanted to 
have a future for themselves and thought they would be obscured if they 
were stuffed into the north...’ 


When judging Britain’s post-war change of heart, one should bear in mind 
that Southern Policy with all its ramifications had been in force since the 
early years of the Condominium. A sudden’ switch to openness, without 
proper safeguards, was therefore a recipe for failure. Daly’s views, though not 
dissimilar to Owen’s, are of course based on a much broader assessment of 
British policy and with the added benefit of hindsight. He sums up the events 
leading to the southern revolt in August 1955, which unfortunately persist 
until the present, as follows: 


The fate of the south was that common to peripheral regions, determined 
in part by geography, reinforced by colonial economic priorities and 
mismanagement, overlain by a legacy of slavery and consequent spectre of 
exploitation, and enforced by religious and racial aspects of Northern 
Sudanese nationalism.* 


Egypt, dismayed by the NUP’s decision to opt for independence in 1954, 
was determined to postpone self-determination under any pretext. The south 
seemed a perfect justification since it was brewing with discontent, following 
the mishandling of Sudanization and the broken promises of northern 
politicians. Southerners were urged to put their faith in Egypt and seek a 
federation with the latter, in order to avoid a breakdown in security. Even the 
introduction of Egyptian troops was urged in certain circles and Salah Salim 


7 Quoted from my interview with T. R. Н Owen, C.B Е, on 2 October, 1970. 
* Daly, 380, 381. Daly's reference to Owen 18 cited from his undated letter to Robertson, 
SAD/696/8. 
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was once again a central actor on the Sudanese scene. Daly regards al- 
Azhari’s frantic attempts to hasten self-determination, with active British 
support, as having been prompted by his growing fear of a southern pro- 
unionist coalition with Egypt, which could muster a majority in parliament to 
topple his government. Britain’s major concern had of course nothing to do 
with al-Azhari’s political fortunes, but was motivated by fear of Egyptian 
intervention. It was ironic that the SPS, who had sought the perpetuation of 
the Condominium, now found itself supporting al-Azhari’s rush to self- 
determination, whereas Egypt, Azhari's champion in the past, was now 
attempting to postpone the Condominium's end.? 

Daly should be commended for devoting considerable attention to 
economic and social development in the years 1946—55. Government revenues 
rose from about £E8.3m. in 1946 to £E36.15m. in 1955, while expenditure in 
the same years rose from £E7.85m. to £E33m., in both cases more than four- 
fold. In other words the Sudan, used to conservative management forcing a 
negligible pace of development since the late 1920s, was suddenly allowed to 
advance at a more rapid gait. Though a sharp rise in gross income from 
cotton, between 1946 and 1951, accounted for a large part of that increase, 
revenue rose after 1951 despite falls in income from cotton, which in 1955 
stood for less than one-sixth of the total receipts. Thus, in the post-war years 
sources had diversified to a certain extent, though definitely not enough 
(pp. 303-4). Development plans, including both renewal of old equipment 
and innovative projects, were allowed to gather pace in those years with 
considerable investments in railways, telegraph, telephones, roads, airport 
and air services, to mention the main ones. But investments also embraced 
social services, such as health, veterinary services, and education. The total 
allotted to development in the years 1946-55 was about £E50m. But it was 
again a highly slanted advancement, concentrating development primarily in 
the northern riverain region, with the Gezira and the three towns the major 
beneficiaries, while the west and the south remained neglected as before, a 
recipe for future problems (pp. 305-6). The only development project in the 
south was the Zande scheme, which envisaged the development of a cotton- 
growing region in Equatoria. By early 1950 nearly fifty thousand families 
were moved to the region and made to grow cotton, with growing 
dissatisfaction among the cultivators. * The Azande worked for little return in 
order to subsidise a poorly conceived and loss-making agricultural scheme 
and cloth mill supervised by highly paid foreign staff" (p. 311). Even worse 
was the fact that the government ‘positively discouraged economic 
development’ in the south. Sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, and other cash crops 
could have been grown in the region and supplied the needs of the entire 
country. They were discouraged in order to increase government revenues 
from custom duties, railways and steamer transport, levied on goods 
imported from further south. Graftey-Smith, a British diplomat touring the 
region in 1955, commented that Belgium or France would have done more if 
they, and not Britain, had conquered the Upper Nile. If we remember that 
the Sudan government constantly curtailed expenditure in the south, 


? Daly, рр 384—5, 387-8; Salah Salim (not Salam as spelt by Daly) mentioned these 
accusations when he submitted his letter of resignation to the RCC in August 1955. For details 
see Kindr Hamad, Mudhakkirát, al-haraka al-wataniyya al-Suddniyya, al-tstiqlal wa-mà ba'dahu 
(al-Shariqa’ Maktabat al-sharq wa'l-gharb, 1980) 225—6, Salim in fact asked the British governor- 
general to send troops to the south to restore order, after the Tont uprising, but was told by the 

tter that the Sudanese army was quite capable of domg so without outside help; see also 
H Trevelyan, The Middle East m revolution (London. Macmillan, 1970), 19-22; Britain's new 
ambassador in Egypt related and explained Nasser's change of heart 
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complaining that it drained the country’s economy, the above report is a 
damning, but justified, indictment. Darfur continued to be neglected at least 
as much as the south and as a periphery was expected to cover all the costs of 
its administration. A survey of Darfur’s resources and essential needs was 
undertaken only on the eve of independence and its recommendations were a 
repetition of what had been suggested two decades earlier but had received no 
attention (p. 311-12). 

Ín an extremely interesting chapter, Daly describes the problematics 
involved in the rise of organized labour. It was a direct result of the post-war 
developments, especially in transport and other government services. By 1953 
about 45,000 people were employed by the government and labour disputes 
assumed ever greater importance. The government had neither the inclination 
nor the know-how to deal with this new problem, which required expertise in 
racial, cultural and social relations which, in a colonial encounter, assumed 
even greater dimensions. The Sudan government regarded trade unions as 
unsuitable for the primitive Sudan and based its opposition on fears of 
politicization. Instead it instituted joint labour management consultative 
committees on constructive-educational lines. It therefore opposed the 
Workers’ Affairs Association, founded by the Atbara railway workers in July 
1946. The result was the alienation of the largest body of organized labour 
leading in July 1947 to a strike which was broken by the police who arrested 
its leaders. Following a referendum the government reluctantly recognized the 
inevitable, but only after it had lost the initial goodwill of the organizers. 
Instead of drawing the right conclusions and helping organized labour in 
other parts of the country, the SPS continued to ascribe its labour troubles to 
communist or Egyptian propaganda and to regard any new organization with 
utmost suspicion. Having recognized its inadequate knowledge in the field of 
labour relations the government enacted, in late 1948 and early 1949, a body 
of labour legislation, drafted largely by experts from Britain. In the same year 
it appointed, with Bevin's help, a commissioner of labour with expert 
knowledge acquired in the British ministry of labour. One aspect of the 
difficulties of communication with an Arabic-speaking audience became 
apparent in March 1949, when it transpired that a major misunderstanding 
between the railways’ management and labour was the result of erroneous 
translations from English to Arabic (pp. 318-22). A police strike, in June 
1951, was put down by the army and its leaders were dismissed from the 
force. An investigation into the strikers’ complaints, carried out by a British 
judge, blamed the strike almost entirely on the British officers who 
commanded the police and who neither spoke Arabic nor showed any interest 
in the welfare of the force. But instead of an open admission and correction 
of these shortcomings, the report was neither published nor submitted to the 
British government. Instead, communists, Ashiqqa, Egyptians, and other 
anti-government elements were blamed for the disorder in order not to rock 
the boat. Daly rightly credits Robertson, who was disgusted with the findings, 
for quietly removing the main British culprits from the more sensitive 
positions and ordering better conditions for the Sudanese and improved 
communications between British officers and Sudanese policemen (pp. 325—7). 

In summing up the first twenty years of the Sudan's independence, Daly 
listed sectarianism, civil war, famine and bankruptcy as some of the disasters 
which have beleaguered the new state since its birth. He then posed the 
question, which summarises—in a roundabout way—his views as to the 
extent to which the Sudan's present predicaments should be ' credited to the 
defunct Condominium '. Though he rightly admits that the measure of the 
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co-domini’s responsibility is controversial, he none the less blames them for 
worsening the disaster: 


There are many things the government might have done differently, but 
many limitations inherent in it and its position that led to its extinction. 
As much as it tried to use sectarianism, it had not created it; as seriously 
as it worsened the north-south divide, the breach was already there; as 
late as it was in setting the Sudan along the path of representative 
government, its record in this respect bears comparison with its 
predecessors’ and successsors’. The tragedy of the Sudan Government is 
not that it failed by daring greatly, but that it settled for less than it might 
have achieved (pp. 395-6). 


This seems a fairly balanced judgement of the legacy of the 
Condominium. However, the question may be raised as to whether Daly’s 
verdict is not too harsh. He is of course right in stating that sectarianism 
benefited from Anglo-Egyptian rivalry and from the mistaken view that 
Indirect Rule would undermine neo-Mahdism. However, as mentioned, 
twentieth-century Mahdism has to be assessed as an authentic Sudanese 
political-religious movement, which would most probably have flourished 
regardless of government policies or the disastrous impact of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. Moreover, Daly’s claim—shared by other scholars—that the 
movement’s ideology or the ability of its leaders had little to do with its 
success, requires further study since its validity has yet to be proved." It 
seems that the second half of the twentieth century has been tilted towards a 
rather harsh treatment of the colonialist legacy, just as the first half has 
tended to whitewash many of its mistaken policies. This was partly due to the 
fact that early histories of colonialism were written largely by the colonialists 
themselves, or their protagonists, who had a monopoly on the sources, 
Critical historical research had to wait its turn until the various archival and 
other sources became generally accessible, and colonialism could be judged 
from a greater perspective. But there is an additional reason leading to—as it 
seems to me—overstated criticism. It is in part due to the all too obvious 
failure of most of the ex-colonies to come to grips with their post- 
independence statehood. In addition, the growing gulf between ‘ developed ’ 
and ‘developing’, or between the rich North and the bankrupt South, has 
prompted many analysts to seek the reasons for failure in the colonial past. 
While this is not totally wrong, it is an over-simplification of a rather more 
complex problem. It embraces for instance countries like Ethiopia, which 
borders on the Sudan but was hardly under colonial rule, and whose present 
predicaments can hardly be blamed on mistaken colonial policies only. Even 
more important, greater emphasis should probably be put on the post- 
independence regional and international relations. To return to the Sudan, 
future historians, with the benefit of Daly’s and other scholars’ research at 
their disposal, might be more lenient in their judgement of the Condominium, 
especially if they take into account the legacies of Turco-Egyptian and 
Mahdist rule in the Sudan and the disastrous ramifications of post-colonial 
regional and international politics and economics. 


10 On this see also my forthcoming review article in Middle Eastern Studies, ‘Sudan: diversity 
and conflict in an unstable state’, in which the following are reviewed: Abel Alier, Southern 
Sudan too many agreements dishonoured (Exeter: Ithaca Press, 1990), Mansour Khahd, The 
оеп they deserve: the role of the elite in Sudan's political evolution (London and New 

ork: Kegan Paul International, 1990), and Peter Woodward's Sudan 1898—1989 (listed in n 1). 
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Daly should be applauded for completing this two-volume project in a 
record time. Relying on British and other primary and secondary sources, he 
has had to sift through thousands of private letters and a host of diaries and 
other documents, in order to arrive at balanced conclusions. His attention to 
economics, agricultural and social services, alongside internal politics and 
international relations, is also most commendable. Martin Daly’s two-volume 
history of the Condominium is, along with Robert Collins’s work on the 
South, the most thoroughly researched treatment afforded to any period in 
the history of the modern Sudan. 


THE TREATY OF 1387 BETWEEN MURAD I AND 
THE GENOESE 


By KATE FLEET 
The Skilliter Centre for Ottoman Studies, Newnham College, Cambridge 


The aim of this article is to present a new edition, translation and 
commentary of the treaty concluded in 1387 between the Ottoman ruler 
Murad 1 (1362—1389) and the Comune of Genoa. As the only known extant 
fourteenth-century treaty between the Ottomans and a western city state, the 
treaty is of considerable importance for early Ottoman history, a period for 
which contemporary Turkish sources are scant. 

Two editions of the treaty were published in the last century, both without 
either commentary or translation.! This new edition seeks to correct mistakes 
in those earlier editions and to make the treaty more accessible to students of 
early Ottoman history. Moreover, by utilizing further Genoese material in 
conjunction with the treaty, the article sheds more light on the reign of 
Murad I, thus underlining the significance for early Ottoman history of 
material from western archives such as those of Genoa and Venice, the 
importance of which has perhaps not been sufficiently stressed hitherto. 

The treaty of 1387 between Murad and the Genoese is preserved in the 
Genoese State Archives [ASG] in the collection known as the Archivio 
Segreto.? It is bound together with two other treaties concluded in the same 
year, one between Genoa and Toktamis, Hàn of the Golden Horde, and the 
other between the Genoese and ‘ Juanchus’, i.e. Ivanko, son of Dobroditsa, 
the Bulgarian ruler of the Dobrudja? The volume in question contains ten 
parchment folios, four of which are written on both recto and verso, the rest 
being left blank. On the verso of the last folio is the following entry listing the 
contents: ‘ pax cum domino Morath beghi, pax cum domino Sorcatense, pax 
cum filio domino dobrodze. Que omnes facte fuerunt per Gentilem de 
~ Grimaldis et Janonum de Boscho ambaxatores comunis Janue MCCCLXXXVII.' 
The folios are in good condition, though there is some slight damage at the 
bottom corner of each. All three treaties are in a good clear scribal hand. 

The folio containing the treaty with Murüd measures 25cm. across, 
35 cm. in length. On the recto there are 43 lines, all evenly spaced, and on the 
verso 39 lines with an additional three lines for the signature of the notary. 

P. Lisciandrelli, in his register of Genoese treaties, refers to the treaty 
between Muràd and the Genoese Comune as a fifteenth-century copy.* It 
appears, however, to be a contemporary copy made for the Comune, bearing 
the Signum Tabelionis of the notary Quilico de’ Thadei. The presence of the 
Signum Tabelionis authenticates the document as a contemporary one, for 
although documents might be copied at a later date, the Signum Tabelionis 
was not. The second of these three treaties was also written by Quilico de 
Thadei and marked with his Signum Tabelionis. The third, however, is in a 
different hand, that of Antonio de Murtedo de Monelia, and was, as stated at 


iS de Sacy, Notices et extraits, X1 (Paris, 1827), 58-61 L Т. Belgrano, Prima Serie, 146-9 
? ASG, Archivio Segreto, Materie Politiche 2729, doc. 26. 

? ASG, Archivio Segreto. Matene Politiche 2729, doc. 27 (with Toktamış) and 25 (with 
Ivanko). The treaties wi Toktamış and Ivanko have also been edited by S. de Sacy, Notices et 
extraits x1, 62—71. 

^P. Lisciandrelli, Trattati e negoziazioni politiche della Republica di Genova (958-1797), 
(Genoa, 1960), ASLSP, N.S. I, CLXXV, 132. 
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the end of the document, extracted from the volume of agreements of the 
Comune of Pera in the possession of the Podestà? That it was a copy is 
confirmed by the fact that there it bears no Signum Tabelionis. The third 
treaty is therefore a later copy, and this most probably misled Lisciandrelli 
into assuming that all three documents were fifteenth-century copies. 

In this edition I have divided the text into clauses, which I deal with in 
turn in the commentary. I have adhered strictly to the text, not altering the 
original spellings of, for example, Comeriharii and comerihium (which 
Belgrano changed to commerchiarii and comerchium, and de Sacy to 
commercharii and comerchium), deinpces for deinceps, and verssa for versa. I 
have used ( ) in the edition to indicate the insertion of a missing letter. I also 
give a translation of the treaty. 


The treaty 

[1] In nomine Domini amen. Magnifficus et potens dominus dominus 
Moratibei magnus armiratus et dominus armiratorum Turchie ex una parte, 
et nobilles prudentes viri Gentillis de Grimaldis et Janonus de Boscho 
ambasiatores, sindici et procuratores incliti communis Janue ex alltera parte, 
habentes ad infrascripta sufficiens mandatum ex forma instrumenti publici 
scripti manu Petri de Bargallio notarii et communis Janue canzellarii 
millessimo trecentessimo octuagessimo septimo, die secunda marcii, omni 
modo, via, jure et forma quibus mellius potuerunt, ratifficaverunt, 
aprobaverunt et confirmaverunt omnia pacta, convenciones et promissiones 
factas et facta tam inter ipsum magnifficum dominum Moratibei quam inter 
recollendam memoriam, magnifici domini domini Orchani patris sui ex una 
parte, et illustrem comune Janue ex altera. Renunciantes dicte partes dictis 
nominibus exceptioni conpositionis, pactorum et promixionis non factorum, 
rei sic ut supra et infra non geste, vel sic non se habentis, doli, mali, mettus 
infactum actioni, condicioni sine causa, vel ex inusta causa, et omni allii juri; 
promitentes dicte partes dictis nominibus sibi invicem et vicisim solempnibus 
stipullacionibus hinc inde intervenientibus, ipsa pacta convenciones et 
promissiones de certo observare et contra ipsa vel aliqua ipsorum non facere 
vel venire aliqua ocasione racione vel causa que dici vel excogitari possit de 
iure vel de facto. 


[2] Insuper, eciam promisserunt dicti ambasiatores nomine et vice communis 
Janue facere et curare, ita et sic quod comeriharii Peyre et collectores tolce 
censarie restuticionem facient prefacto domino Moratibey de omnibus 
quantitatibus pecuniarum habitis et receptis a Johanne Demelode burgense 
Peyre pro rebus et mercibus empcis et venditis in Peira ipsius domini 
Moratibei tempore quo ipse Johannes faciebat facta 1psius domini Moratibei, 
salvo de caratis octo pro quolibet centanario yperperorum solutorum 
censariis seu collectoribus dicte tolte censarie. 


[3] Item promisserunt dicti ambasiatores quod Saraceni districtuales dicti 
magnifici domini Moratibei decetero non solvent in Peira aliquod comerihium 
Januensibus de aliquibus rebus et mercibus portandis in Peiram vel 
extrahendis per dictos saracenos vel aliquem ipsorum. 


[4] Item promisserunt predicti ambaxiatores quod Saraceni districtuales 
predicti domini Morat bei non solvent in Peira de rebus et mercibus suis 


š$‘ extractum est ut supra de volumine sive libro convencionum comunis Peyre existente 
penes dominum Potestatem Peyre sed ab autentico publici instrumenti scripti manu Hectoris de 
Abeneriis notaru in dicto libro extensi et publicati.” 
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emendis vel vendendis сепѕагіѕ et collectoribus tolce censarie quam carati 
octo pro quolibet centanario yperperorum. 


[5] Verrsa vice, ipse magnificus dominus Moratibei acetans predicta omnia et 
singula promisit dictis ambasiatoribus recipientibus nomine et vice prefacti 
comunis Janue facere et curare ita et sic cum effectu quod Januenses de 
cetero in totto teritorio suo stabunt, manebunt et tramsitum facient salvi et 
securi et ibi negociari et mercari poterunt emendo et vendendo omnes merces 
quas voluerint pro suo libito volontate absque eo quod deinpces possint 
aliqualiter impediri, agravari vel molestari solvendo comerihium dicti 
magnifici domini Moratibei solitum et consuetum solvi iuxta formam 
conventionum amtiquarum, et ultra promixit prefactus dominus Armiratus 
facere et curare ita et sic quod omnia et singula navigia Januensium et qui 
pro Januensibus tractantur et reputantur poterunt in totto teritorio suo 
victualibus honerari solvendo dicto magnifico domino Moratobei vel 
factoribus suis pro quolibet modio Romanie grani ordei milli et alliorum 
leguminum illud quod solvent Saraceni Greci Veneti et allteri qui minus 
solvent. 


[6] Que omnia et singulla supradicta dicte partes dictis no/minibus 
promisserunt sibi invicem et vicisim et una pars alteri et altera uni et ad 
maiorem cautellam premissorum, juraverunt ad Sancta Dei Evangellia 
corporaliter tactis scripturis, videlicet dicti ambasiatores dictis nominibus, et 
ipse magnificus dominus Moratobei secundum morem et consuetudinem 
Saracenorum, attendere, complere et observare et contra non facere vel venire 
de jure vel de facto aliqua ocasione, racione vel causa que dici vel excogitari 
posset, sub pena dupli eius et tocius de quo fuerit contra factum vel ut supra 
observaretur. Rattis manentibus omnibus et de singullis supradictis, et sub 
ypotheca et obligatione omnium bonorum suorum dictis nominibus 
habitorum et habendorum, illa tamen que obligari non prohibentur secundum 
formam capitulorum et ordinamentorum dicti communis. Acto in presenti 
contractu et qualibet parte ipsius quod ipsi Ambasiatores dictis nominibus 
teneantur facere et curare ita et sic quod dominus Potestas Peire et eius 
consillium jurabunt attendere et observare omnia et singulla supradicta. 


[7] Item fuit actum in presenti contractu inter prefactos contrahentes dictis 
nominibus quod in quantum in Peiram sclavus aliquis ex illis prefactorum 
domini vel subdictorum ipsius fugam eriperet quod quilibet habitator Peire et 
burgorum ad manus cu(i)us dictum tallem sclavum pervenerit teneatur dictum 
talem sclavum presentare domino Potestati Peiri, qui nu(n)c est vel pro 
tempore fuerit, sub pena solvendi precium dicti sclavi domino suo et ultra 
yperperos centum ad sagium Peire communi Janue in Peira sive massariis 
stipulantibus nomine et vice dicti communis. Et quod de predictis fieri debeat 
ploclamationem $ et ordinem in dicta terra Peire. Et e cunverso prefattus 
dominus Moratibei promixit et solempniter convenit dictis ambasiatoribus 
dictis nominibus stipulantibus et recipientibus nomine et vice communis 
Janue faceret curare sic et taliter cum effectu quod omnes sclavi Januensium 
fugientes a dominis suis in Turchiam vel Greciam resti(t)uentur libere 
prefactis dominis suis nulla contradicione interveniente, salvo et specialiter 
reservato si tallis sclavus vel sclava sic fugientes ut supra essent vel esset 
Saraceni vel Saracenus quod tunc et eo casu prefactus dominus nil ad alliud 
teneatur quam ad solucionem et satissfacionem veri et justi preci dicti tallis 
sclavi cogniti Saraceni. 


$ Spelt thus in the manuscript, for proclamationem. 
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[8] Mandantes mihi Quilico de Tadeis notario infrascripto ut de predictis 
conflicere debeam presens publicum instrumentum in testimonium 
premissorum. 


[9] Actum in Turchia in quodam cassalle dicto Mallaina in cortillio domus 
habitationis presentialiter” prefacti domini. Anno Dominice Nativitatis 
millessimo trecentessimo octuagessimo septimo, inditione nona secundum 
curssum Janue, die octava Junii, hora paullo post vesperas, presentibus 
testibus Bartolomeo de Lamgascho burgensi Peire interpetre de lingua Grecha 
in Lattinam presentis instrumenti, Johane de Draperis, Dario Spinulla, 
Anthonio de Mentono burgensibus Peira et Amgelino de Saulo cive Janue 
nec non Cassano Bassa et Tomortassio Saracenis baronibus dicti domini ad 
predicta vocatis et specialiter rogatis. 

Ego Quilicus de Thadeis imperali auctoritate notarius predictis omnibus et 
singulis interfui et rogatus scripssi licet occupatus meis variis negociis per 
alium extrahari fecerim. 


Translation 

[1] In the name of the Lord, amen. The magnificent and powerful lord lord 
Murad Beg, great Emir and lord of the Emirs of Turchia on the one side, and 
the noble, prudent lords Gentile de Grimaldi* and Janono de Boscho, 
ambassadors, syndics and procurators of the renown Comune of Genoa, on 
the other side, the latter having been granted their mandate by a public 
instrument written by Petro de Bargallio, notary and cancellarius of the 
Comune of Genoa on the second of March, 1387, ratified by all possible 
means, right and form by which they best could, approved and confirmed all 
pacts, conventions and agreements made between the magnificent lord Murad 
Beg and with the late magnificent lord lord Orban Beg his father on one side 
and the illustrious Comune of Genoa on the other. The said parties 
renounced in the said names the right to plead [i.e. against fulfilment of the 
terms of the treaty] on the grounds of the agreement, pacts and promise not 
having been made, and the matter not having been conducted as above and 
below, and renounced the right to make a plea of trickery, or an action for 
recovery or any unjust reason for a law suit, and all other rights. The said 
parties promised in the said names mutually with solemn stipulations here 
inserted to observe without fail those pacts, conventions and promises and 
not to act against them or anyone of them on any pretext, or for any reason 
or cause which can be stated or contrived in law or in deed. 


[2] The ambassadors promised in the name of and on behalf of the Comune 
of Genoa to do and ensure that the comerchiarii of Pera and the collectors of 
the tax of censaria shall restore to the aforesaid lord Murad Beg all quantities 
of money taken and received from Giovanni Demelode, burgensis of Pera, for 
the goods and merchandise of lord Murad Beg bought and sold in Pera at the 
time when Giovanni was acting for lord Murad Beg, with the exception of 
eight karati per 100 hyperpyra paid to the censarii or to the collectors of the 
said tax of the censaria. 


[3] The ambassadors promised that the Turkish subjects of the magnificent 
lord Murad Beg among other things shall not pay in Pera any commercium to 


?In both the Belgrano and de Sacy editions this word appears as personaliter but it 18 quite 
clearly presentialiter in the manuscript. 
In 1398, Gentile de Grimaldi, реп Podesta of Pera, was appomted together with Georgio 
Gramelli, Marzocho Cigale and Giovanni Sauli, as ambassador to Turchia, with powers to 
conclude agreements with Báyezid or to declare war against him. 
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the Genoese for any goods and merchandise brought into Pera or taken out 
by the said Turks or anyone of them. 


[4] The aforesaid ambassadors promised that the Turkish subjects of the 
aforesaid lord Murad Beg shall not pay in Pera to the censarii or the 
collectors of the tax of censaria for their goods and merchandise brought or 
sold other than eight karati per each 100 hyperpyra. 


[5] In return the magnificent lord Murad Beg, accepting all the above, 
promised the said ambassadors, who received his promise in the name of and 
on behalf of the aforesaid Comune of Genoa, to do and ensure that the 
Genoese among other things shall stay, remain in and traverse the whole of 
his territory safe and secure and that they can trade there, buying and selling 
all the merchandise they wish of their own free will without in anyway being 
impeded, attacked or molested, paying the commercium of the said 
magnificent lord Murad Beg, as it is customarily paid according to the form 
of the old conventions. Moreover the aforesaid lord Emir promised to do and 
ensure that all ships of the Genoese and those being handled for and 
considered as Genoese, can load victuals in the whole of his territory, paying 
to the said magnificent lord Murad Beg or his factors for each modio of 
Romania of grain, barley, millet and other pulses, that which the Arabs, 
Greeks, Venetians and others who pay at a lesser rate, pay. 


[6] Both parties promised each and everyone of the above things in the above 
names mutually and to each other, and for the greater surety of the things 
promised, they swore by the Holy Gospels of God, touching the Scriptures, 
that is the said ambassadors in the said names and the magnificent lord 
Murad Beg, according to the manner and custom of the Muslims, to abide 
by, fulfil and observe and not act against them or anyone of them on any 
pretext or for any reason or cause which can be stated or contrived in law or 
in deed, under penalty of a fine of double the value, as well as the loss of the 
total goods for which there shall have been a contravention or as was 
observed above, all and each of the above firmly enduring, and under pledge 
and obligation in the said names of all their goods which they had and have, 
being however those things which are not prohibited from being pledged 
under the sections and regulations of the said Comune. Enacted in the 
present agreement and each part of it that the ambassadors in the said names 
are held to ensure that the lord Podesta of Pera and his Council swear to 
abide by and observe all the above. 


[7] It was enacted in the present agreement between the contracting parties in 
the said names that whenever any slave of the aforesaid lord or his subjects 
shall flee to Pera, each inhabitant of Pera and its suburbs into whose hands 
such a slave shall come is held to present such a slave to the lord Podesta of 
Pera who is now or in the past shall have been under pain of paying the 
slave's price to his master as well as 100 hyperpyra at the weight of Pera to 
the Comune of Genoa in Pera or to the massarii, acting in the name of and 
on behalf of the said Comune, and that a proclamation and order about these 
aforesaid things must be made in the land of Pera. In return the aforesaid 
lord Muràd Beg solemnly agreed and promised to the said ambassadors in 
the said names, acting and receiving the promise in the name of and on 
behalf of the Genoese Comune, to ensure that all slaves of the Genoese 
fleeing from their masters to Turchia or Greece should be restored freely to 
their aforesaid masters without reservation, unless those fleeing should be 
Muslims, in which case the aforesaid lord shall not be held to anything other 
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than the settlement of a fair and just price for such a slave, recognized as a 
Muslim. 


[8] They ordered me, Quilico de’ Tadei, the notary whose name appears 
below, to draw up the present public instrument concerning the aforesaid 
clauses, as witness of the promises made. 


[9] Enacted in Turchia in a certain small settlement called Mallaina, in the 
courtyard of the house presently inhabited by the aforesaid lord, in the year 
of the Lord 1387, ninth indiction according to Genoese reckoning, the 8th 
day of June, a little after Vespers, in the presence of witnesses summoned and 
specially requested: Bartolomeo de Lamgascho, burgensis of Pera, translator 
from Greek into Latin of the present instrument, Giovanni de Draperis, 
Dario Spinola, Anthonio de Mentono, burgenses of Pera and Amgelino de 
Saulo, citizen of Genoa, as well as Cassanus Bassa and Tomortassius, Muslim 
barons of the said Lord. 

I, Quilico de’ Thadei, notary by Imperial authority, was present at all the 
aforesaid things and was asked to write, but being occupied with my various 
affairs, permission was granted that I should have it copied by another. 


Commentary 
Clause I 
(a) Title 

At the beginning of the treaty Murad is referred to as ‘ magnus armiratus 
et dominus armiratorum Turchie '. I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr regards the use of 
the title dominus armiratorum Turchie as significant, pointing to the difference 
between this title applied to Murad and that used for Orban in a Genoese 
letter of 1356, where, she says, Orbàn was merely ‘grand emir’. For 
Beldiceanu-Steinherr the title dominus armiratorum Turchie represents a 
Genoese acknowledgement of the true political position under Murád.? 

While it is true that by 1387 the Ottoman Empire under Мшаа had 
expanded considerably since the time of Orhan, it does not seem possible to 
take the use of dominus armiratorum Turchie here as indicative of this. If one 
looks at titles applied by both the Genoese and the Venetians to the 
Ottomans and other Turkish rulers, one finds that this, or similar titles, were 
used throughout the fourteenth century. 

The titles admiratus magnorum admiratorum and magnus admiratus 
magnorum admiratorum et dominus Turchie appear in the Venetian treaty of 
1337 with Menteşe.” In 1353, in the treaty with the Venetians, Hizir of Aydin 

was referred to as ‘dominus Theologi, filius...magni admirati magnorum 
admiratorum *; ! and in the treaty of 1375 between Ahmed, emir of Menteşe 
and Giovanni "Gradenigo, Duca di Candia, Ahmed was ‘ dominus Palatiae, 
filius... admirati magni magnorum admiratorum, laudabilis soldani domini 
Mandachie °. 102 

A similar style of titles was used in the Genoese treaty with the Mamltik 
Sultan Qala'ün in 1290, in the Arabic text of which the title sulfan al-mulük is 
used, while in the Latin text there are the titles soldanus soldanorum et rex 


51. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Recherches sur les actes de règnes des Sultans Osman, Orhan et 
Murad 1 (Monachii, 1967), no 49, p. 241, n.2 
10 1337. pre iv, treaty between Giovanni Sanudo, Duca di Candia, and Ibrahim, emir of 
Mentege = dudo no 1337M, pp 195, 199. Here and throughout the references I have 
used the bol — to indicate when a document 1s published in extenso. 
11 1353, iv. 7, treaty between Morino Morosini, Duca di Candia, and Бил, emir of Aydin, 
= ibid, no. 1353A, pp. 211, 215 
1375 ww. 22 = 1bid., no. BIM, p. 224. 
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regum.? The titles sultán al-salatin and malik al-mulük appear in an 
inscription on the türbe of Sultan Murad II (d. 1451) .'^ 

That the title dominus armiratorum Turchie as applied to Murad was not 
an official one reflecting the political reality, seems indicated by its not being 
applied consistently by the Genoese to the Ottoman ruler. In a document of 
1382 in which the current position in Romania was discussed, Murad, who 
was acknowledged as dominating Constantinople, was referred to merely as 
*amorato turcho’. In the same year, in the treaty between the Byzantine 
Emperor John V, Andronicus IV and John VII and the Podestà and the 
Genoese ambassadors, Murad appears as ‘ Morabey ° and ‘ Morat bey '.'$ An 
entry in the accounts of the Comune for 1386 lists expenses for gifts to be 
presented on behalf of the Comune to 'domino Morat bei domino 
Turchorum '," and in two entries in 1387 dealing with embassy expenses, 
Murad is referred to simply as ' Morat bei'.5 Again, іп 1388, in an entry 
concerning embassy expenses, the ambassadors were sent (specialiter ad 
dominum Morat bey dominum Turchie'.? One could say that as these 
documents were written for internal use and were not treaties or documents 
to be sent to foreign powers, the titles they contain may not necessarily reflect 
those used in relations with foreign rulers. However they do use various titles 
when referring to Muràd and it is certainly of interest that the title dominus 
armiratorum Turchie is not one of them. 

The title dominus armiratorum Turchie, or very similar titles, were on 
occasion applied later to Murád's successor Bàyezid. Soon after Murüd's 
death, the Podestà of Pera, Antonio Leardo and one of the Genoese 
ambassadors in the East, Raffael Carpento, acknowledged that peace had 
now been confirmed with * serenissimo principe et domino domino Basita bey 
Jhalabi magno  amirato amiratorum Turchie.* The title magno 
amirato amiratorum Turchie is again applied to Bayezid in both 1397 and 
1398 in instructions given to the Genoese ambassadors concerning 
negotiations with the Ottoman Sult4n.”! 

Moreover, had the title been an official one reflecting the political reality, 
it would have been used too by the Venetians in their dealings with Murad. 
In fact Murad appears in a Venetian document of 1384 as ' magnificum 
dominum Moratum Bey, magnum admiratum ' ? and in 1387, the same year 
as the Genoese treaty, as ' excelsum et magnificum dominum Moratum bey, 
magnum admiratum’. ? 

The title admiratus magnorum admiratorum is in fact the Latin equivalent 
of the Arabic title amir а/-итағӣ’ al-kibàr. Interestingly, this title does not 
apparently appear in surviving Turkish inscriptions of the fourteenth century, 


B 1290 v 13 = de Sacy, Notices et extraits, Arabic text рр. 423, Latin text pp. 34-5 

А. Tevhid, ‘Ik alti Padigahimiz Bursa'da ka'm Turbeler ’, TOEM, vol. 13, Hoà, 1056 

151382, ASG Archivio Segreto, Diversorum 479, ff.38v-39v = Barker, Miscellaneous 
Genoese documents, no. 1а, Рр, 55-7. 

16 1382. xi. 2, ASG Archivio Segreto 2729 = Belgrano, Prima Serie, по. 11, рр. 135, 136 

7 1386. iv. 12, ASG Antico Comune 18, f. 33. 

18 1387. 1. 29, ASG Antico Comune 18, ff. 53, 54. 

19 1388. vi. 25, ASG Antico Comune 83, ff. 66, 67 

20 1389 x. 26, ASG Not. С 476 Donato de Clavaro, doc. 10 Summary in M Balard, A. 
mo C. Otten-Froux, Les Italiens à Byzance. édition et présentation de documents (Paris, 1987), 
no. 66, p. 33. 

Е 1597. іу, 18, ASG, Archivio Segreto = Barker Miscellaneous Genoese documents, no. П, 
р. 64 A large part of the text is repeated ın two sul uent documents (1397. x. 26, ASG, ibid, 
no.6 = ibid., no IIc, PP. 66-8; 1398. v. 22, ASG, Diversorum, = ibid., no. ПЧ, pp. 68-9), 
including Büyezid's title; 1398. v. 22, ASG Archivio Segreto 3021, filza 1, doc. 2176. 

2 1384. vii. 22 = DVL, и, no. 116, p. 193. 

2 1387. x. 3, ASV, Senato Misti 40, f. 95r-v = Monumenta Pelopponesiaca, no. 35. 
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which would indicate that it was not a title the Turkish rulers applied to 
themselves.” The use of the title dominus armiratorum in the 1387 treaty may 
thus represent the use of a form of title with which the Genoese were familiar 
rather than a precise translation of a title which the Ottoman ruler applied to 
himself. In any case one cannot take the use of this title in the 1387 treaty as 
reflecting Genoese acknowledgement of the political position under Murad. 

The other component of the title used for Murad in the 1387 treaty is the 
word ‘ Turchia ’. This was a general term used by the Latins in the fourteenth 
century to mean Turkish-ruled Asia Minor. Certainly in the Genoese notary 
deeds of the fourteenth century the term appears with that meaning. 
Ludolphus de Sudheim, when referring to Theologos (Altoluogo, Ayasoluk), 
said that it was owned by the Turks, ' sicut tota Azya nunc, que nunc etiam 
* Turchia ? dicitur vel * Turquia ” ’.% For the Venetians too Turchia appears 
to have been a general term for Asia Minor under Turkish rule.* It was not 
however a term used by the Turks themselves, as its absence from Turkish 
inscriptions of the period would indicate." 

The word ‘ Turchia appears in two Genoese documents of March 1356, 
one of which is in fact used by I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr to contrast the titles of 
Orhan and Murád. These documents were letters sent by the government of 
Genoa, опе to Orban and one to the Podesta of Pera. In the letter to Orban, 
the ruler is addressed as messer Orham grande armiraio dela Turchia? while 
in that to the Podesta Orhan is referred to as amirato Turchie.? Orhàn was 
thus, for the Genoese, lord of Turchia, if not lord of the emirs of Turchia. 
Even earlier, іп 1337, a clause in the treaty between Hizir of Aydin and 
Venice, refers to ‘aliquod lignum alicius admirati de Turchia '.? The same 
phrase occurs in the 1348 treaty between Hii and the Sancta Unio.” The 
* Soldanus Turchie ° is listed in the 1261 Genoese ratification of the Treaty of 
Nymphaeum between Genoa and Byzantium as one of the people with whom 

-Genoa already had friendly relations, relations which were to remain 
unaffected by the enactment of the 1261 treaty with Michael УШ? The 
expression ' Turchia ' in the 1387 treaty is therefore clearly not significant as 
an indicator of perceived territorial expansion. 


2 For inscriptions see Wittek, Mentese Beyligi, 132-53, Akin, Aydin oğulları, 104-20, Varlık, 
Germiyan oğulları, 137-40; Ahmed Tevhid, “ЛЕ alt: Padigahimiz Bursa'da ka’in Turbeler ', 
TOEM, vol. 13, 1908, 1043-60. The title al-amir al-kabir does appear and is in fact used in the 
earhest extant Ottoman inscription, that of 1337 m Bursa: see Akmed Tevhid, ' Bursa'da en eski 
Kitabe , TOEM, 1914, 738 In an inscription at Eğridir on the Medrese of Dündar Beg, and 
dated 701/1301. 1x-1302. vii, Dundar, founder of the beglik of Hamid, is, among other titles, 
called Malik al-wmard’, see Uzunçarşılı, Kitabeler, 229. But see Zachariadou, р 119, where she 
states that the title Magnus admiratus magnorum admiratorum was in fact a free Latin translation 
of the title which the emirs of Mentese applied to themselves. 

25 Ludolphus de Sudheim, De Itmere Terre Sancte, Archives dè l'Orient Latin, п (Paris, 1884), 
332. 

Se B. 1387. х. 3, ASV, Misti 40, f 95r-v = Monumenta Peloponnestaca, по. 35, m 
instructions to Venetian envoy, (statum cum applicueris ad Turchie, muttere debeas 
куол tuum nuntium Constantinopolim '. But see Zachanadou, pp. 119-21, where she says 

e Venetians and Cretan administration may have used the term to refer to Mentese only. 
- . "See Wittek, Mentese Beyli 1, Akin, Aydın oğulları, Varlık, Germiyan oğulları, Tevhid, “Tk 
altı Padigahimiz Bursa'da ka’tn urbeler ', TOEM, es 13, 1908, 1043—60, Uzungargih, Kutabeler. 
р 28 1356. 111. 21, ASG San Giorgio Manoscritt Membranacei IV, f 304v. = Be grano, Prima 
Serie, по ХҮП, p. 125. Belgrano has amiraio but in the manuscript it 15 armirato. 

5 1356 ш. 22, ASG, ibid., Belgrano, ibid , no. ХУШ, p. 127. Belgrano incorrectly dates this 
letter 21 March. . 

9 1337. Ш.-9 = Zachanadou, no. 1337A, clause 9, p. 192—' Et sı aliquod hgnum alicuius 
admirati de Turchia apropinquabit vel capiet ın terram ubi moretur gens dictorum Zalappi et 
Morbassa et ceterorum fratrum . 

911348, viii 18 = Zachanadou, no. 1348A, clause 8, p. 207; clause 10, p. 208. 

9 1261. vi. 10 = Lib. Jur., 1, 1357 
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(b) Former treaties 

In clause 1 Murad and the Genoese ambassadors ratified all agreements 
made between them and those made between the Genoese and Murad's father 
Orhan, and undertook to abide by them. It is difficult to trace with precision 
what treaties were drawn up between the Ottomans and the Genoese in the 
fourteenth century as this agreement of 1387 seems to be the only one to have 
survived. But it is clear that other treaties preceded this one, such as that 
enacted with Orban in the winter of 1351-52 by Filippo Demerode and 
Bonifacio de Sauli.” 

That there were other earlier official relations between the Genoese and 
the Turks, though not necessarily the Ottomans, is clear from a Genoese 
document enacted in Chios in 1364, which shows that treaties and agreements 
of one sort or another were certainly being made in the period of Murád's 
reign. In this document Giovanni Giustiniano and Francesco Giustiniano, 
partners in the Maone of Chios, appointed Bartholomeo Longo and Raffaele 
Sasiano as their agents, procurators and traders with the power to make 
peace, pacts and treaties, following the model of an agreement made, 
probably in the late 1340s, by Giovanni and Francesco with the lords 
* Sarchanus Turchus’ and ‘ Calozetus ’, lord of Old Phokaea, a copy of which 
Giovanni and Francesco gave to Bartholomeo and Raffaele.* 

* Sarchanus Turchus’ is presumably Sarüfan, the eponymous founder of 
the beglik of Sarühàn which lay on the Aegean coast opposite Lesbos, and 
was finally annexed by the Ottomans during the reign of Вауела I.* 
* Calozetus ' was Leone Kalothetos, who took a leading part in the ousting of 
Martino Zaccaria from Chios in 1328, and became the Byzantine Imperial 
Viceroy of the island in the same year. He appears in the Düstürname as 
Peresto.” In 1348, after the death of Calojanni Cibo, Governor of Old 
Phokaea, who was killed fighting together with Kalothetos against the 
Genoese in Chios, Kalothetos became Governor of Old Phokaea.* While 
Kalothetos was governor, the Ottoman ruler Orban’s son Halil was 
kidnapped and taken to Old Phokaea. Orhan, wishing to have his son back, 
appealed to the Byzantine Emperor for help, whereupon the Emperor 
requested the release from Kalothetos. Kalothetos, however, demanded in 
return a large sum of money, which, being unable to extract Halil by force, 
the Emperor was obliged to pay, together with the grant to Kalothetos of the 
dignity of Panhypersebastos.? 

As this document of 1364 makes it clear that one single agreement was 
made by Giovanni and Francesco with both Sarübàn, a Turkish Muslim, and 


33 1358 xi. 20, ASG, San Giorgio Manoscritti Membranacei, гу, f. 304r = Belgrano, Prima 
Serie, no. 21, p. 129. 1352. v. 6 = Lib Jur , п, no. CCHI, p. 602, in the peace agreement between 
Genoa and the Byzantine Emperor John VI, ıt was stipulated that the peace made by Paganus de 
Auria with * Orcanibei amirati’ should remain firm and unaffected by this new agreement with 
Byzantium Kantakuzenos, ш, p. 288 11. 8-19 and Gregoras, ш, p. 84, ll. 4-11, both speak of 
legates sent to Orbün to secure an agreement with him, though neither of them name these 
emussaries 

% 1364. x 8, ASG Not. Ig хуш. 14. 

35 Балета, nadol Beylikleri, 88. 

* P, Argen C o of Chios by the Genoese and their admmustration of the island 
1346—1566 ( Edi 1958), 1, 60—68; Kantakuzenos, 1, 371-9. 

37 The governor of Chios а inted by the Byzantine emperor after the defeat of Martino 
Zaccaria was called by Enveri * Peresto '. Lemerle pointed out the difficulty of extracting the 
name Kalothetos from l Peresto and su that 1t was not in fact a corruption of the name but 
a form of a title used for Kalothetos. AUCH Aydin, 57-8, 60 and n.1, р. 58; Halil, Düstürname, 
22, 23; Melikoff-Sayar, Dusturndme, 56, 58. 

Kantakuzenos, п, 84; K. Hopf, Les Giustiniani dynastes de Chio (Paris, 1888), 42, mentions 
that Коен maintained ed himself there with the help of the Turks, but gives no reference. 
Kantakuzenos, ш, 320222. 
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Kalothetos, a Greek Christian, jointly, it seems possible that Kalothetos was 
in some way subservient to Sarüban. Perhaps the treaty referred to in the 
1364 document was made with Kalothetos and with Sariban as his 
‘overlord ’. Something analogous to this appears in a Venetian document of 
1389 in which the Senate complained that Theodore I, Despot of Mistra, had 
declared himself unable to act until he received instructions from Murad. 
Although here this was most probably an excuse for inaction, it shows that 
on occasion Christian rulers making treaties did so under instruction from a 
Turkish ‘ overlord '.? Sarübàn himself is known to have had relations with 
the Genoese and Byzantines who, soon after New Phokaea was built, 
concluded treaties with him, under which they agreed to pay Ѕагӣђӣп an 
annual tribute of 15,000 aspra in return for freedom to trade. The Turks, for 
their part, had free access to the town and could obtain from there whatever 
provisions they needed. Dukas noted that this arrangement was still in 
operation in his own time, nearly 180 years after its introduction.” Annual 
tribute was being paid by the Genoese at Phokaea to Sarübàn when Ibn 
Battüta visited the beglik in the early 1330s.” 

As Kalothetos did not become governor of Old Phokaea until 1348, the 
treaty with him and Sarübàn cannot have been made prior to this date, unless 
Kalothetos's title is here used retrospectively. However it is generally accepted 
that Sarüban died in 747/1346. iv-1347. ii or 746/1345. v-1346. iv. Mükrimin 
Halil in his edition of the Düstürnáme gives June 1346 as the date, basing it 
on the fact that shortly before the Megas Stratopedarches George Tagaris was 
sent to Sarübün as ambassador by the Empress Anna, Sarübàn stayed one 
week with Umür Beg in the beglik of Aydin, returning to his own beglik at 
the same time as the Dauphin Humbert II, Duc de Viennois, arrived at Izmir, 
in June 1346. By the time Tagaris arrived, Sarübàn was apparently dead, for 
it was his son who made an agreement with Byzantium and sent help in July 
1346. Therefore, according to Mükrimin Halil, Sarüban died in June 1346, 
shortly after his return from Aydin.*? 

In the light of this Genoese document of 1364 the date of Sarühàn's death 
should probably be revised. In any case Mükrimin Halil’s basis for this date 
seems tenuous. Sariiban’s stay with Umür is mentioned in the Düsturnáme іп 
the section dealing with Humbert IFs attack on Izmir." It says nothing about 
the embassy of Tagaris, which appears in Kantakuzenos. Kantakuzenos 
mentions that the Empress Anna sent George Tagaris to * Ѕагсһапеѕ, the 
Satrap of Lydia’ and that men of Sarülün, having first come to an 
agreement with Kantakuzenos, went to the Empress in Constantinople. He 
does not however say that Sarüban was dead on Tagaris’s arrival, nor that it 
was the son of Sarübàn who sent men to Constantinople.5 Although 
Mükrimin Halil refers to Kantakuzenos he gives no further primary 
reference, so making it impossible to say on what evidence he based his 
assumption that Sartigan was dead on Tagaris's arrival. But it clearly cannot 
have been either Kantakuzenos or the Distiirndme. In fact all one can say on 
the basis of these sources is that Sarübàn was alive in 1346, and, in view of 


* 1389. v. 31, ASV Senato Misto 41, f. 6v = Monumenta Peloponnesiaca, no. 49. 

*! Dukas, 162-3. 

42 Tbn Battüta, п, 314. 

4 Halil, Dustiurname Medhal, p 72, n. 2, and 73, 85. 

“Halil, Dustiindme, 64, Melikoff-Sayar, Dustürnáme, 120. 

45 Kantakuzenos, п, 591, 593 

“© His only other reference is to Е de Muralt, Essai de chronographie byzantine 1057-1453 
(St Petersburg, 1871), 606, which refers merely to the Turks of Sarülan and says nothing about 
whether 1t was Sarübán or his son who sent these troops. Ё 
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the Genoese document of 1364, one may assume that he remained alive until 
at least 1348. ‘ 

Soon after Muráüd's death at the battle of Kosovo in June 1389, the 
Genoese made a peace treaty with Bayezid, the Genoese Podesta of Pera in 
addition swearing to observe all former peace agreements made with Orhan 
and Murad. As this happened soon after Murád's death it seems possible 
that immediately after the death of Orban there was a similar ratifying of all 
previous agreements, something which would have been in the interests of 
both parties. But no treaties, either from 1389 or from the period immediately 
post 1362, have apparently survived. This Genoese treaty with Bayezid dated 
October 1389 is significant as it indicates that by October Bayezid was 
presumably firmly established as the Ottoman ruler. Any power struggle 
which may have taken place after the death of his father must thus have been 
concluded by this date. Again the considerable importance of western 
archival material for early Ottoman history is made apparent. 


Clause 2 
Giovanni Demerode 

Ottoman trade in Pera was clearly handled at least on occasions by 
Genoese agents. Both de Sacy and Belgrano misread the name of Murád's 
agent in clause 2 of the treaty as Semelode for Demelode. Giovanni 
Demerode is named in 1389 as one of the eight Anziani of the Podestà of 
Pera.? The Demerode family appears to have had close links with the 
Ottoman rulers, Giovanni Demerode acting for Murad and his brother 
Filippo for Orban. Filippo Demerode, who was one of the Genoese 
ambassadors to Orhan sent to conclude a treaty with the Ottoman ruler in 
the winter of 1351-2,” appears in two letters from the government of Genoa 
of March 1356 as a servant and friend of the Ottoman ruler Orbán. The 
Genoese government wrote both to Orban acknowledging receipt of a letter 
from him written in Iznik (Nicaea) the previous September, in which Orhan 
had requested freedom from taxes in Pera for his friends and servants Filippo 
Demerode and Bonifacio de Sauli?' and to the Podestà of Pera giving 
instructions on the granting of this freedom.? This immunity from tax was 
investigated and rescinded in 1361.3 

Filippo died before 1386, as in that year his heirs and brothers, Giovanni 
and Benedetto, appealed to the Archbishop of Genoa over the fullfilment of 
the terms of their brother’s will Filippo had left money for rescuing 
Christians captured by the Turks, but his goods in Turchia had been reduced 
*by Turkish wars and oppressions' to such an extent that Giovanni and 
Benedetto were no longer able to carry out their late brother’s wishes.” 

Filippo appears to have been a wealthy man as he had sufficient funds to 
leave money for ransoming Christians from the Turks. He 1s known to have 


47 1389. x. 26, ASG Not C. 476 Donato de Clavaro, doc. 10. Summary in Balard et al., Les 
Italens à Byzance, no. 66, p. 33. 

4 Colin Imber, The Ottoman Empire 1300-1481 (Istanbul, 1990), 37, points out the 
significance of this document in dating the end of a possible struggle between Bayezid and his 
brother Ya'küb but 15 unaware of the exact wording used in the manuscript. The document їп 
fact states that the treaty was between Genoa and ‘ Basita bey Jhalabi ' 

4 1389. x 26, ASG Not. С. 476 Donato de Clavaro, doc. 10. Summary in Balard et al. L and 
R are commonly interchangeable, and in fact proclamationem 1s written ploclamationem in hne 63 
of this treaty. 


See n. 33. 
5! 1356. ш. 21, ASG San Giorgio Manoseritt:s Membranacei IV, f. 304v. 
9 1356 111. 22, ibid fF 304v-305r 
Э ASG, San Giorgio Manoscritti Membranacei, Iv, ff 303r-308r. 
5 1386. iv. 14 = Belgrano, Prima Serie, no. 27, pp. 140-44. 
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possessed more than 8000 gold Ayperpyra in 1356.5 As he was clearly an 
active merchant in Turchia, it seems reasonable that some at least of his 
money was accumulated from trade there. 

Giovanni Demerode appears in a notary deed of 1381 when agents acting 
for Giovanni de Bulgaro, the executor of the will of the late Nicolao de Oliva, 
were instructed to collect all the alum Giovanni Demerode had in his 
possession (penes) in Turchia.* The use of the word ‘penes’ here indicates 
that Giovanni Demerode was himself in Turchia at that date and it would 
seem probable that he was involved in trading alum. Ten years later he was 
sent to Genoa by the Comune of Pera.” His brother Benedetto appears in the 
accounts of Genoa in 1392 as paying money owed.* 


Clauses 2, 3 and 4 
(a) Tax 

From these three clauses it appears that the Ottomans were to pay a 
brokerage tax (tolta censarie) on goods bought or sold in Pera of eight karatı 
per 100 Ayperpyra, or just over .3% ad valorem, except for goods in transit 
through Pera in which case no tax was to be charged. This exemption for 
goods in transit was also granted by the begs of Mentese and Aydin as the 
Venetians are known to have been exempt from paying any comerchium on 
goods taken into but not sold in these begliks and subsequently re-exported.? 

Apart from the brokerage tax, Ottoman merchants were apparently free 
from taxation on goods bought and sold in Pera, as the Genoese 
ambassadors agreed to restore all money taken from Murdd’s agent Giovanni 
Demerode by the collectors of the comerchium and of brokerage, with the 
exception of the .3% ad valorem brokerage fee, and promised that Murdd’s 
subjects would pay nothing on goods bought and sold in Pera apart from the 
eight karati per hyperpyra brokerage tax. The Karati Peyre tax charged on 
Genoese commerce at Pera in 1348 was 32 karati per 100 gold Ayperpyra, or 
just over 1.33% ad valorem, this rate increasing to 33 karat: at the end of the 
century. A more preferental rate of 12 karati, .5% ad valorem was charged on 
trade with the Kipgak Hanate. The same rate of 12 karati was levied on 
money, precious metals, precious stones and pearls.” This exemption from 
tax indicates the importance for Genoese trade of good relations with the 
Ottomans in this period. 


(b) Saraceni 

The term Saraceni in this treaty is interesting. It is apparently used with 
several different meanings: subjects of Murad in clauses 3 and 4; subjects of 
the Mamltik Sultán, Muslims or Arabs in clause 5; and Muslim in clauses 6,5! 
8 and 9. In Genoese and other western sources the word Saraceni in this 
period is applied to Muslims, Arabs in general, or more specifically to 


55 ASG, San Giorgio Manoscritti Membranacei, гу, ff. 305v, 306r. 

% 1381. u 28, ASG Not. C 175 Antonius Felloni (actua! notary Julianus de Canellus), 
ff. 114v-115r. 

571391. x. 2 = Bel о, Prima Serie, no 36, р. 166. 

58 1392. v, 28, ASG, Antico Comune 22, f 1 

9 1337 111. 9, Aydin-Venice = Zachariadou, no. 1337A, clause 13, 15, pp. 192-3, 1353. iv. 7, 
Aydin-Venice, = Zachanadou, no. 1353A, clause 13, p.213, 1337. pre iv, Mentege-Venice, = 
Zachanadou, no 1337M, clause 13, p.197; 1375. iv. 22, Mentege-Venice, = Zachariadou, 
no. 1375M, clause 13, p. 221. 

9€] Day, Les Douanes de Génes 1376—1377 (Pans, 1963), 1, viii 

$ The word Saraceni 1s used in the same context ın the 1387 treaty between Toktamış and 
the Comune of Genoa, where Toktamis's ambassadors swore ‘more Saracenorum’, in 
com on with the Genoese ambassadors who swore ‘more Christianorum’. 1387 vui. 12 = 
ASC Archivio Segreto, 2729, doc. 27, de Sacy, Notices et extraits, 63 
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subjects of the Mamlük Sultin.9? It is not apparently used for the Turks, 
except when referring to them as Muslims, the term usually applied to them 
being Turchi or Teucri) Moreover there seems to have been a distinction 
made on occasion in Western sources between Saraceni and Turchi. Piloti, for 
example, uses the term ‘Sarrasin °’ for the subjects of the Mamltik Sultan 
while he refers to the Turks as ‘Turs’, ‘Turcq’, ‘Turch’ or ‘ Turcz’.# 
Villani refers to * Saraceni e Turchi armati’, Urban V, in 1366, to ‘ipsi 
Saraceni ac nephanda natio Turchorum inimicorum et sedulorum 
persecutorum ’,* Gregory ХІ in 1375 to ‘impios Turchos Christianorum 
terras continuatis occupantes incursibus' and to 'Saraceni non solum 
incole dicte Terre Sancte sed Egipti, Barbarie seu Affrice ', and earlier, 
in 1373, to ‘inimici Christi, videlicet Sarraceni et Turchi’. Murad 
himself is described in Western sources as ruler of the Turchi, not of the 
Saraceni, as, for instance, in a Genoese document of 1386, one year before 
the treaty, where he is called ‘domino Turchorum ',9 while in a Venetian 
document of the same year as the treaty Murad’s subjects appear as ‘ quedam 
certa quantitas Turchorum subditorum Excellencie '.? In the sale of the 
comerchium of Famagusta in 1395, one clause refers to ‘Saraceni subditi 
domini Soldani Babilonie’, while the next clause deals with ‘ Turchi et alii 
Saraceni ’.” 


€ e g. 1290. v. 13 Qala'ün-Genoese treaty = de Sacy, Notices et extraits, pp. 33 ff.; the term 
is used ın 1279 for the Muslims of Spain, 1279, iv 18 = Lib. Jur., 1, no 989, р. 1484 (honorabilem 
regem granate et dominum Saracenorum yspanie); in Stella, Annales Genuenses, ed. G. Balbi 
(Milan: 1961), in Villani, Urbam V, 1, 1363. iu 31 = no. 722, p. 295, 1366. x. 6 = no 1854, p. 863, 
с Ne XI, 1—1371. уш 1 = no 1079, p. 450, 1364. ix. 22 = no 70 pp 112-13, 1364. ix. 2 = 

L pp 113-18, 1369. 1. 28 = no. 159, р. 262, 1370. ш. 12 = по. 188, р 320-21, Grégoire XI, 
n 1375. уй. 1 = no 3263, p. 123, Acta Urbani V—1369. уш. 5 = no 166 p. 281, 1369. уш. 3 = 
no. 166a, p. 282; Benoft ХИ (1341), . у. 26 = no. 950, p 447; 1337. 111 9, treaty between the Duca 
di Candia and Ezr, emir of Aydin = Zachariadou, no. 1337A, cl. 20, р. 194; 1373. v. 15 = Acta 
Gregori PP XI (1370-1378), ed. A L Таши (Rome, 1966), no. 71, p. 131, ‘crudeles et 

infideles Sarraceni, appellati Turchi’ 1395. viu. 28 = Mas Latrie, ш, 789. 

I.M term T is used constantly in Genoese archival material and in Venetian material, 
in chronicles, in the treaties between Menteşe, Aydin and Venice and in Papal letters. For 
example in the 1382 treaty between the Emperor John V, Andronicus and John (VII) and the 
Podesta and Genoese ambassadors, there are references to Murad and his Turks—* Moratbey et 
suos turchos’ p. 135, ' Morat bey et turchos suos’, p. 136, 1382 xi. 2 = Belgrano, Prima Serie, 
no. XXVI; 1386, iv. 14, ASG Not. Antonio Foghetta, f 46v = Belgrano, Prima Serie, 140-44, 
Andrea de Gataris, Chronicon Patavinum, RIS, vol. 17, 1730 uses Turchi, pp. 176, 177 and refers 
to the Sultan as ‘al grande umperadore de Turchi ’, < Gran Turco’, p. 821. "Stella, Annales 
Genuenses, talks of Teucri and p. 134, * Ihalabi Teucrorum corum scilicet dominus, quos idioma 
vulgare Turcos appelat’; Villani, uses Turchi; Caroldo in J Chrysostomides, “Studies on the 
Chronicle of Caroldo, with special reference to the history of Byzantium from 1370 to 1377’, 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 345, 1969, 123-82—p. 169 refers to Turchi; Urbain V, 1364. vi 
24. no. 1195, p. 508, 1364. ix. 28: no. 1266, p. 564, 1363 ш 31 = no 719, p. 277, 1368. xı. 4 = 
AST, Il V o di Levante, Mazzo 1 d'addizione, doc 15, a bull of Urban V, refers to Turchi as 
occupiers of B tine lands, Grégoire XI, 1, 1371 viii. 1. no. 1079, p. 450; ш, 1375. vii. 1 = 
no. гез, dh ; Acta Urbani V, 1369. уш. 3 = no. 166a, p. 282, 1369. xi. 4 = no. 169, p 291, 
1370. 1. 29 = no 182, p. 310, 1370. u 22 = no. 184, p. 312, 1370. ii. 22 = no 185, p. 313, 1370. vi. 
1 = no 196, р. 330, 1370 iv 16 = no. 194, p 328, 1370. iv. 8 = no. 193, p. 3j, 1365. vi. 6 = 
no. 74, p. 122. 1398 aii. 6 = G. Muller, Documenti sulle relazioni delle città Toscane coll'orente 
cristiano e cor Turchi fino all'anno Mbxxxi (Rome, 1966), no. 98, рр 146-7; 1386 ш. 6 = ASG 
Archivio di San Giorgio, Caffa Massaria 1226 bis, f. 447r, in a section headed ‘ Racio rerum 
bonorum mercium et aliorum Saracenorum de Sorcati et imperium Tartarorum ’, has a reference 
to ‘Abdullah Balabani ', a  Saracenus ' of Bursa. 

Piloti, e.g 35 (Sarrasin), 60-3, 69, 71 (Turs). 

6 Villani, bk. 7, ch. xlvi, p. 217 

5 1366. x. 6 = Urbain V, no. 1854, p. 863. In a bull of Urban V of 1365 a similar distinction, 
is made between Turchi and Saraceni, 1365. 1. 27 = AST П Viaggio di Levante, Mazzo 1 
d'addizione, doc 13. 

67 1375. vii. 1 = Grégoire XT, Ш, no 3263, р. 123. 

1363. vi 21 = Acta Gregori, no. 77, p. "i50 

® ASG Antico Comune 18, f. 33. 

7 1387. x. 3, ASV Senato, Misti 40, f. 95r = Monumenta Peloponesiaca, no. 35. 

п 1395, viii, 28 = ASG Archivio Segreto, 3021 filza 1, doc. 128. 
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Bearing these points in mind the use of the word Saraceni here in the 1387 
treaty should perhaps be accounted for. One explanation might be that the 
interpreter was a particularly religious man and used Saraceni throughout the 
treaty as Muslim. However the Popes themselves used the term Turchi, not 
Saraceni, for Turks. A further possibility is that as the treaty was originally 
written in Greek, Saraceni represents a translation of the Byzantine word 
Sarakenos. However, the treaties between Aydin, Menteşe and Venice, also 
originally drawn up in Greek, use Turchi not Saraceni, while the Byzantine 
sources for this period seem to use not Sarakenos but Tourki or Persai.” 

The explanation may perhaps lie in the word Agareni.” On occasions 
Nicetas Choniates uses ‘ Agarenoi ' for Turks,” and this term also appears in 
the Short Chronicles where it is applied to Ottomans, non-Ottoman Turks 
and, on a few occasions, to Mamitiks.5 Pope Urban V in two letters uses the 
term Agareni as an equivalent of Saracen.” Perhaps therefore in the original 
Greek of the treaty the word used was Agarenoi which was then translated as 
Saraceni, synonymous by analogy with Urban's letters of 1363, with the Latin 
word Agareni, but with the Greek meaning of Turks, (although as the use of 
the term for Mamlüks in the Short Chronicles shows, not always for Turks), 
as well as the Latin meaning of Muslims or Muslim Arabs. 


Clause 5 
(a) Tax 

This clause grants freedom to trade for the Genoese in Ottoman lands 
paying at the usual tax rate according to the arrangement in former 
agreements. Unfortunately, next to nothing is known about what the former 
tax arrangements were for the Genoese trading in the Ottoman Empire. The 
clause also stipulates that the Genoese were to pay on each Romania modio of 
grain, corn, barley and other pulses, at the same rate as that paid by the 
Arabs (or Muslims), Greeks, Venetians and others who were granted a 
reduced rate. E. Zachariadou has worked out a table of import and export 
taxes paid by the Venetians in Mentese and Aydin.” With the exception of 
wine, goods imported into Mentese in the fourteenth century paid a tax of 
2%. The same rate applied to export goods, except corn, some foodstuffs, 


72 Choniates, Orationes and Historia, uses mostly Persai, Pachymeres and Kantakuzenos use 
Persa: while Gregoras, uses both Persa: апа Tourkor Manual П Palaeologus Funeral Oration on 
his brother Theodore, ed J. Chrysostomides (Thessalonika, 1985), uses mostly Tourkoi, 
sometimes Persar; Demetrius Cydones, Coriespondance, ed. R.-J. Leonertz (Vatican, 1956-60), 2 
vols., uses mostly Tourkoi, on a few occasions Persa: Dukas uses Tourkoi. The term Sarakenos 
appears in the Short Chronicles but only for Arabs or Mamlüks, see Schreiner, Klemchroniken. 

3 Тһе medieval Greek term‘A yapnvds was taken into Bulgarian as Agaryan and used in the 
second half of the fourteenth century as a perjorative term for the Turks invading the Balkans. 
By the early fifteenth century ıt appears in Ottoman Turkish as Ahriyan and was at first applied 
to early converts to Islam. See У L. Ménage, On the Ottoman word Ahriyan/Ahiryan, Archivum 
Ottomanicum, 1, 1969, 197-212. 

^ Choniates, Orationes, р 171, 1. 7; Historia. 

75 Schreiner, Kleinchroniken, 1, 64, 110, 471, and for Mamlttks, 203 The term ‘ Tourkoi’ 15 
used extensively in the Short Chronicles and it is clear from various entries that Agarenoi and 
Tourkoi were on occasions interchangable. 

76 Urbam V, 1, 1363. ш. 31 = no 717, p. 269; 1363 ш. 31 = no. 719, р 277. In a series of 
bulls in favour of Amadeus VI of Savoy, all dated 1363 iv. 1, Urban V used the terms Agareni 
and Saraceni interchangeably AST П Viaggio di levante, Mazzo 1 d'addizione, document 1, uses 
Agareni while documents 2, 3, 5 and 7 use Saraceni. Documents 4 and 6, identical when dealing 
with the oppression of the Holy Land, refer to Agaren and Turchi together, clearly 
distinguishing between the Agareni, original oppressors of the Holy Land, and the Turks, who 
made the position worse 1372. viu. 5 = Acta Gregoru, по. 41, p 84, * Admodum dolenter 
audivimus et narramus, quod non solum quidam de Sarracenia infidehtate ad christianam fidem 
conversi, ad eamdem sunt impietatem conversi verum etiam quamplurimi christian: veritatem 
fidei abn tes, se damnabihter ad Agarenorum perfidiam transtulerunt. 

т? Zachaniadou, 156 
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livestock and slaves.” In the early part of the fourteenth century there was no 
import tax in Aydin but the export tax on goods, apart from wax and 
foodstuffs, was 4%, 2% higher than that in Menteşe. In 1353 imports, apart 
from wine and soap, were taxed at 2% and the export duty was fixed at the 
same percentage except from foodstuffs, livestock and slaves.” 

A clause in the 1353 treaty between Hizir of Aydin and the Venetians 
Stipulated that the Venetians were to pay on livestock, slaves and foodstuffs 
at the same rate as the Genoese * and it seems probable that in general the 
Genoese paid either the same tax rates or ones similar to those paid by the 
Venetians. This is supported by the present clause where the Genoese were to 
pay the same rates as, among others, the Venetians. 

Therefore one may assume that in general the Venetians and the Genoese 
paid the same tax rates or similar ones in their dealings with the Turks of 
Mentese and Aydin. But one cannot assume that Ottoman rates of tax on 
import and export goods were the same as those charged in the begliks, for 
by the 1380s the power of the Ottoman state was considerably greater than 
that of the declining emirates and could therefore command higher 
commercial taxes from the trading city-states. 

The rate paid by the Genoese on grain was perhaps half a hyperpyron per 
modio, since in 1384 the Venetian Senate instructed its ambassador to Murad, 
Marino Malipetro, to try and persuade Murad to agree to Venetians loading 
and exporting grain from his ports without paying any tax. If however 
Murad would not agree, Marino Malipetro was instructed to accept a rate 
not higher than half a Ayperpyron per modio." The clause in the 1387 treaty 
makes it clear that Murad did not in fact agree to any such exemption. 

In 1390 the Venetian ambassador, Francesco Querini, after paying his 
respects and passing on the condolances of the Comune of Venice for the 
death of Murád, was ordered to attempt to persuade Bayezid to grant Venice 
feedom from tax when exporting grain from his ports. If Bayezid was not 
agreeable, then Quirini was to agree to a tax of up to one Ayperpyron per 
modio, while assuring the Sultan that the grain was for Venice or Venetian 
territories only.“ Grain was now at a premium as Bayezid, who had recently 
conquered two very important sources of grain, Aydin and Menteşe, had 
forbidden its export from these areas.9 In 1403 the Genoese paid a tax at the 
rate of опе Ayperpyron per modio of grain.“ Therefore presumably the rate of 
tax in 1387 on grain was not less than half and not more than one 
hyperpyron. This contrasts with the low tax exacted on grain exports from 
Menteşe, which remained at 2% plus two aspra per modio throughout the 
fourteenth century until the emirate passed under Ottoman control. Aydin, 
which taxed more heavily than Menteşe on all staple goods, apart from wine, 
charged at a rate of 6% on grain exports. 


Clause 6 
(a) Oath 

In this clause Murad swore according to the customs of the Muslims to 
abide by the treaty. To judge by other extant treaties of the fourteenth 


A ibid., UE 156. 
P ibid., 
b 1353. " T: = Zachariadou, no. 1353A, clause 19, p. 214 
?! 1384, vii. 22 = DVL, п, doc. 116, ‚194. 
0 139) ш 6, ASV Senato, Misti 41, f 59r = Monumenta Peloponnesiaca, no. 68. 
? Dukas, р . 41, l 1. 
и 1403 = Бур п, по. 159, р. 292. 
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century, this probably involved an oath in the name of God and the 
Prophet.® It is possible that the oath also involved a placing of the ruler’s 
hands on the Qur’dn.® Bayezid’s son Süleymān in 1403 swore by the soul of 
his grandfather, by the head of his father the Sultan and by his own soul." 


Clause 7 
(a) Runaway slaves 

Clause 7 is concerned with runaway slaves fleeing either to Pera or from 
the Genoese into Turchia or Greece, that is the lands there then under 
Ottoman domination.5 The importance of this recurring problem is borne 
out by the frequency with which clauses dealing with runaway slaves occur in 
other documents of the fourteenth century. An entry in the deliberations of 
the Venetian Senate in the same year as the treaty shows that the Venetians 
were anxious that the issue of runaway slaves from Ottoman lands should not 
be a cause of friction between Venice and the Sultan, although Venice, while 
professing innocence, was undoubtedly profiting from the situation. The 
Venetian envoy was instructed that should Murad complain of Venetian ships 
accepting his slaves on board and transporting them elsewhere against his 
wishes, he was to assure Murad that Venetian ships and citizens were 
forbidden from loading his slaves and that it was in no way the intention of 
Venice to act in such a manner.? 

The problem of runaway slaves recurs in Venetian treaties throughout the 
fourteenth century. À clause of the 1337 treaty between the Duca di Candia 
and Ibrahim, emir of Menteşe, stated that if a slave fled taking goods with 
him, the goods were to be restored though the slave remained free; and if a 
master or pilot of a ship knowingly took a slave on board, he was to pay 12 
florins to the slave’s master.” This clause is repeated in the 1375 treaty 
between Ahmed, emir of Menteşe, and the Duca di Candia? with similar 
clauses appearing in the 1403 and 1407 treaties between Ilyas, emir of 
Menteşe and the Duca di Candia.” Mūsa, emir of Menteşe, made a treaty in 
1358 with the Duca di Candia in which he promised to hand over to the 
Duca’s ambassador certain slaves whom he_had in his lands, to search 
diligently for the rest of these slaves, still missing, and to hand them back 
should they be found.” A clause dealing with runaway slaves also appears in 
the 1348 treaty between the Sancta Unio and Нш of Aydin which specified 
the payment of 15 florins by the side which received a runaway slave to the 
side from which the slave had fled. Any goods the slave had taken from his 
master were to be handed back.™ 


55 See 1337. pre 1v, treaty between Venice and Mentese = Zachanadou, no. 1337M, clause 26, 

. 199; 1353. iv p treaty between Venice and Aydin - ibid., no. 1353A, clause 24, p. 215; 1375. 1v. 

5 treaty between Venice and Menteşe = ibid, no., 1375M, clause 26, рр, 222—3, 1403. уп 24, 

treaty between Venice and Menteşe = ibid., no. 1403M, clause 27, р. 232; 1407. vi. 2, treaty 
between Venice and Mentese = ibid., no. 1407M, clause 27, p 237. 

% See 1348. viii. 18, treaty between Aydin and the Sancta Unio = Zachariadou, по. 1348A, 
clause 4, p. 206° ‘ego supradictus Admiratus. . pono manus meas super curamen et musam, 
scriptum arabice.’ In his oath Били also recited the Muslim confession of faith and undertook, 
should he break any of the clauses of the agreement, to po. barefoot to Mecca. 

8 1403 = DVL, п, no. eae 290; С. T. Dennis, ‘The Byzantine-Turkish treaty of 1403’, 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 33, 1967, 72-83. 

* Under Murad there was a considerable Ottoman expansion into remaining Byzantine 
territory, Thessalonka falling to them in 1387. ; 

® 1387. x. 3, ASV Senato Misti 40, f. 95v = Monumenta Peloponnesiaca, по. 35. 

99 1337. pre iv — Zachariadou, no. 1337M, clause 18, pp 197-8. 

?! 1375. tv. 22 = ibid., no. 1375M, clause 18, pen 

9 1403. vii 12 = ibid., no. 1403M and 1403M DVL, clause 18, p 230; 1407 vi. 2 = ibid, 
no 1407M, clause 18, p 236 

531358 x. 13 = 1bid., по. 1358/1359M, clause 4, pp. 217-18. 

% 1348 уш. 18 = ibid., по 1348A clause 23, p. 210. 
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The Arab traveller Ibn Battüta also suffered from the problem of escaping 
slaves while travelling in Anatolia in the 1330s. When staying at Manisa, in 
Ње beglik of Sarübán, one of Ibn Battüta's slaves fled in the direction of 
Phokaea, together with another slave and Ibn Battüta's horses. They were 
however all recaptured and returned to Ibn Ваа the following day. 

The problem continued into the reign of Bayezid and beyond. In 1390 
there was a dispute over payment for alum occasioned by the flight of certain 
slaves from Turchia to Phokaea;* and in 1403 the Podesta of Chios, 
Dexerinus de Podio, agreed'to pay 25 florins to Petro Longo, ‘ ambassador of 
the Turks', for a Turkish or Bulgar slave who had recently fled from 
Turchia.” 


Clause 8 
(a) Quilico de’ Thadei 

Quilico was the notary of the three treaties made in 1387 by Genoa with 
Muräd, Toktamış and Ivanko. Among monies received by the Comune in 
connexion with the embassy of Gentile de Grimaldi and Janono de Boscho to 
Murad and listed in the accounts of the Comune was the sum of G£40.00 for 
clothes for the notary Quilico de’ Thadei.” 

Quilico was a man of importance in the Genoese community of Pera. He 
appears in 1391 as master (patronus) of galleys of the Comune of Genoa, 
going from Genoa to Pera, for which a month’s salary of 1040 gold ducats, 
reckoned in Ayperpyra as 2448 and 8 karati, was to be paid when Quilico 
reached Pera.” He was the Genoese member of a mission sent to Bursa in 
August 1401 by the Byzantine Emperor, the Genoese and the Venetians to 
arrange a peace treaty with ' matrem Zalapi’, the mother of ‘ Celebi’, one of 
the sons of Bayezid, presumably his eldest son Siileyman.'™ In 1402 he was 
involved in the inquiry into the conduct of Lodisio Banoso, the former 
Podesta of Pera, and his officials. In a proclamation calling for anyone with 
complaints to appear before the Syndics, Quilico is listed as a captain of a 
Genoese galley which had for a long time been in Pera and Romania, and 
against whom complaint could be made.’ Complaints against him and two 
other captains, Petro Cataneo and Bartholomeo Spinula, included failing to 
keep his galley supplied as it should have been, being lazy and negligent in his 
duties, striking and injuring Turks and other slaves of the Comune, not 
obeying the captains (captaneis) and wasting time in ports provisioning Pera. 
He was also accused of not paying what was owed to the sailors and trading 
partners (soci), not giving the sailors their due allowance of bread, 
threatening anyone who might complain of his actions, keeping the pay of no 
longer existent sailors and partners and using it unlawfully for himself.’ 
While the two other captains accused with him were found guilty, Quilico was 
acquitted. 9 


55 Ibn Battüfa, п, 313-14. 

% 1394. u 18, ASG Not. Donato de Clavaro Sc. 39 filza 1, doc. 97/240. Summary in Balard 
et al., Les Italiens д Byzance. 

5 1403. x. 3, ASG Not. Gregorio Panissario Sc. 37 filze 1, doc 21. 

55 1388, vi. 25, ASG Antico Comune 83, f. 67. 

? 1391, 1x. 4, ASG Antico Comune 22, f 38у = Belgrano Prima Serie, no xxxvi, p. 165, 
1391. x1 17, ASG Antico Comune 22, f. 51 

191401, ix. 10 = G Т. Dennis, "Three reports from Crete on the situation in Romania, 
1401—1402 °, Studi Veneziani, 12, 1970, 244-5 

101 1402, x, 30, ASG San Giorgio Sala 34 n. 590/1301, f 16r-v. 

191402, xi. 7, ASG San Giorgio Sala 34 n. 590/1306, ff. 53r-5ár; 1402. v. 11, ibid., 
ff. 151r-152v 

103 1402 v. 11, ASG 1bid,, f. 151r-152v. 
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Apart from having charges brought against him, Quilico himself 
contributed to those levelled at two other ex-officials of Pera, Ottobono 
Giustiniano and Ettore de Flisco, whose conduct was also under scrutiny. He 
gave evidence that Ottobono Giustiniano had asked him for a loan of 200 
gold ducats which, wishing to please, he agreed to. Ottobono however paid 
him back only 100 ducats, saying he wanted to keep the rest and threatening 
to do damage to Quilico and his ship in the event of Quilico persisting over 
the remaining sum. 

Quilico was involved in further charges against Ottobono and Ettore. 
Branca Spinola, another witness in the case against Ettore de Flisco and 
Ottobono Giustiniano, reported hearing from Quilico that he, Quilico, had 
registered on his galley, in the name of Ettore and Ottobono, six non-existent 
sailors (pagas mortuas) for whom Quilico paid Ottobono and Ettore 170 
hyperpyra a month. 

This charge was repeated by Giovanni Centurione, also claiming to have 
heard from Quilico about the payment of 170 hyperpyra per month to Ettore 
and Ottobono, which he believed was to pay the ‘mortuarum’ for their 
servants and the servants of others.'* 

No judgement is given in the list of decisions in the case against Ottobono 
and Ettore so presumably they were not found guilty on these specific 
charges." The case against Quilico clearly did his career no harm for he 
appears several years later as Podesta of Pera.'® 


Clause 9 
(a) Mallaina 

The treaty was enacted in Turchia in a small settlement (cassalle) called 
Mallaina in the courtyard of the house then occupied by Muràd. It seems to 
have been а place used by Murád on at least one other occasion for Dukas 
mentions it in his account of a messenger being sent to tell Murad of his 
father’s death. The emissary returned with the information that Murad had 
arrived at a village called Mellaina, near Bursa.'” 

Mallaina appears in Greek sources as Malagina, Melagina, Melagena, 
Melangia and Mela.!? W. Ramsay places it close to Lefke (Leukai) and on 
his map marks it just south-east of Iznik (Nicaea), south of the Sakarya river 
(Sangarios) and past the point where the river turns east, roughly on the site 
of modern Osmaneli.!! It has been suggested that Mallaina is Karaca Hisar 
or Karahisar, which appears in early Ottoman chronicles. kara being the 
Turkish translation of the Greek melaina, black." This supposition is 
perhaps somewhat supported by the Byzantine name for what is now Sebin 
Karahisar in north-eastern Turkey near Trabzon, which the Byzantines called 
Mavrokastron, the black castle.!? 

1% 1402. у 27, ASG ibid., f. 98r 

105 1402. v. 30, ibid , f. 101v. The general charge against them of having ‘ pagas mortuas’ on 
their ships and giving the pay to the members of their households appears in the list of charges 
1401. v. 11, ibid., f. 148v. 

1% 1402. v. 27, ASG 1bid., ff. 97v-98r; 1402. v. 30, ASG ibid., f. 101v. 

107 1402. v. 11, ibid., ff. 148r-152v lists the charges and decisions. 

108 1405. x 26 = Argenti, Chios, 172, 1410. vin. 20 = Belgrano Prima Serie, no LI, p. 283; 
1411 11 6 = ibid, no LII, p. 184, 1411. v 3 = ibid., no. LIII, p. 184. 


19 Dukas, 129. . 
1 W, Ramsay, Historical geography of Asia Minar (New York, 1972, original ed. 1890), 


02 f. 
1U ibid , 206, and 178-9. 
42 Personal communication, January 1991 from Dr Cohn Imber to whom I should like to 
express my thanks for his help over this name. 
ИЗ A, Bryer, The treatment of Byzantine Place-names (Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 
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(b) Interpreter 

In this period treaties between the Turks and Western states were usually 
drawn up in Greek. The treaty between Genoa and Bayezid referred to in a 
notary deed of 1389 for instance was ‘ presentato in scriptis in litera greca ’.'"4 
The interpreter named in this treaty, Bartholomeo de Lamgascho, appears 
later in March 1390 as a witness to a deed of complaint brought by Lodisio 
Bregadino against Jane de Drapperis,' and is also known to have taken part 
in the embassy sent to Murdd’s successor Báyezid.!! 


(c) Turkish witnesses 

The two Turkish witnesses to the treaty, Cassano Bassa (Hasan Paga) and 
Tomortassio (Timürtàg) are described as ‘Saracenis baronibus’. It is 
interesting that they are not called armiratis, bearing in mind Murád's title at 
the beginning of the treaty, but are simply given a Latin title. However in the 
1337 treaty between Venice and Menteşe, Íbrabim, ‘Magnus admiratus 
magnorum admiratorum’ swore ‘nomine nostro et nomine baronorum 
nostrorum ' to observe the treaty. His ‘ nobiles et baroni’ also gave an oath 
to abide by the agreement.!" The word baroni is used in the treaty of the 
same year between Hir of Aydin and Venice,!* and in the instructions given 
by the Venetian Senate to its ambassador to Murad in 1384, where reference 
is made to ‘ Morato et baronibus suis '.!? In 1407 Ilyas of Menteşe, called 
admiratus, swore to observe the treaty with Venice 'nomine meo et 
nostrorum principum ’.'” 

The use of the title pasa for Hasan indicates that he was a very high- 
ranking official of state, as раза was used by the Ottomans only for men of 
great importance. Casam Bey appears several times acting for Bayezid. In 
1389 the treaty between the Ottomans and the Genoese was sworn to by the 
Podestà and other officials of Pera in Casam Bey's presence, as ambassador 
of Bàyezid.?! The following year he was in Pera, again as Báyezid's 
ambassador '? and appears also in 1392 negotiating on behalf of the Sultan.' 

Timürtàg appears in the accounts of the Comune of Pera in 1392 in an 
entry for expenses incurred for sugar and spices given to him as Bayezid’s 
envoy.'* It is possible that Timürtag was Kara Timürtàs, whom Murad 
appointed beglerbeg in 787/1385. x1-1386. xi.5 He took a leading part in 
the battle between the Ottomans and the Karaman ofullan in 


14 1389. x. 26, ASG Not. Donato de Clavaro C 476, doc.10. See however the 
Byzantine- Turkish treaty enacted in 1403 which was a сору of an agreement ‘ scripte їп ydiomate 
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788/1386. xi-1387. xi,"$ served as beglerbeg under Bayezid'”’ and urged 
Bayezid to attack Constantinople."5 His son Umür was present at the siege of 
the city in 793/1390. xii-1391. xi and was in fact Asikpasazade’s informant for 
the events.” Timürtàs could well have been with Murad at Mallaina in 1387 
when the treaty was drawn up with the Genoese. If 1t were the beglerbeg 
Timürtàg who witnessed the treaty and who was in Pera acting for the Sultan 
in 1392, this would indicate the importance the Ottomans attached to 
relations with the Genoese.'™ 


Conclusion 

The 1387 treaty between the Ottomans and the Genoese follows closely 
the pattern of Genoese notary deeds rather than that of a document of an 
Islamic chancery. Its value for Ottoman history is clearly considerable, giving, 
as it does, information on trade relations of the Ottoman state and, in 
conjunction with other Western source material, enabling one to form some 
assessment of Ottoman relations with Genoa. From the treaty it appears that 
the Ottoman ruler had regular relations with the Genoese, at least on 
Occasion using a Genoese agent, collected taxes from Genoese merchants 
trading within the Empire and that these contacts were considered of 
importance by the Ottomans. The Turkish witnesses to the treaty were high- 
ranking officials, later, under Báyezid, sent to Pera as representatives of the 
Sultàn. From the Genoese point of view good relations with the Ottomans 
were important, since they granted Ottoman merchants a tax concession. 
Further the treaty establishes the whereabouts of the Ottoman ruler in June 
1387 and gives some indication of the importance of Mallaina as a royal 
residence. 

Reference in the treaty to former agreements between the Genoese and the 
Ottomans shows that established relations had existed between the two for 
some time. It is possible that the treaty was not in itself a major one, being 
more of an agreement over particular points occasioned largely because of 
over-taxing of Murdad’s agent Giovanni Demerode, for in comparison with 
the 1387 treaty between the Genoese and Ivanko, and extant treaties between 
Venice and the begliks of Menteşe and Aydin, the 1387 treaty between the 
Ottomans and the Genoese is surprisingly lacking in detailed clauses. If this is 
the case it would indicate that treaties or agreements of one sort or another 
were made fairly frequently to deal with specific issues as they occurred. This 
in turn indicates an active trade between Turks and Genoese flowing on 
regardless of wars or other inconveniences. 

The treaty is undoubtedly of great significance in that it highlights the 
paramount need to consult material in Western archives to advance the 
understanding of Ottoman history in the fourteenth century, and underlines 
the insufficiency of Turkish sources for this period. It is after all the Genoese 
document of 1364 that leads one to suggest a reassessment of the death date 
of the Turkish ruler Ѕагӣђаӣп. 
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RELIGION AND STATE IN KHUMAINI’S 
KASHF AL-ASRAR 


By VANESSA MARTIN 


Ayatullah Ruhullah Khumaini’s first major political work, Kashf al-asrár 
(The revealing of secrets), was published in about 1943, its purpose being 
according to the author, to repudiate attacks upon the ‘ulamd’ by writers in 
the press and printed leaflets during the Rida Shah period, and to rectify the 
misconceptions that had arisen among the public as a result of the 
dissemination of these views.' It would seem that the book, however, was 
primarily a refutation of one work, Asrdr-i hizar sala by ‘Ali Akbar 
Hakamizada, also published in 1943.2 Hakamizdda accused the 'ulamà' of 
encouraging superstitious practice amongst their following in order to 
perpetuate their own power, and cited as examples belief in the intercession of 
the Prophet and his descendants, designated as shirk, and non-recognition of 
the legitimacy of the temporal power.’ The author concluded by challenging 
the 'ulamá' to respond to specific questions on, for instance, the role of the 
Imàámate in Shi doctrine, the precise nature of the authority of the mujtahid, 
the relation of the ‘ulamd’ to secular power, and the legitimacy of man-made 
laws. Khumaini was reportedly requested by a group of bazaar merchants 
during a visit to Tehran to give a comprehensive reply to Hakamizáda and he 
responded with Kashf al-asrür. He does not once mention Hakamizdda nor 
the latter's mentor, the rationalist political thinker and historian, Ahmad 
Kasrawi, but the ideas of both are recognizable in his work. Khumaini 
attacks the ideas of his opponents as divisive and as having influenced the 
people against the 'uJamá'. By undermining religion, he claims, they had also 
destroyed the basis of the country’s independence.‘ He infers that these 
attacks took place under the patronage of Rida Shah and claims the ‘ulama’ 
were singled out as a special target because they alone could oppose policies 
detrimental to the country? 

The book opens with a vehement polemic against Wahhdbism and its 
followers, who are denigrated as wild and savage attackers of the Shi'a Holy 
Places in Iraq. Though the Wahhábis do not recognize such sources of 
authority as ijtihdd and taglid, and therefore the status of the mujtahid, it may 
at first seem curious that Khumaini should castigate a dogma which, after all, 
rejected the West and represented a reassertion of the pure and fundamental 
Muslim principles. During the twenties and early thirties, Wahhübism was 
briefly linked with the Salafiyya movement, which preached a return to the 
early days of Islam conceived as a time when religion was in harmony with 
the humanism and rationalism of modern man.’ During this period 
Wahhabism exerted some influence on Muhammad Rashid Rida (4.1935), a 
Syrian resident in Egypt and in many ways the founding theoretician of the 
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Islamic state in its modern sense. Rida was influenced not only by Islamic 
fundamentalism, but also by Western rationalism, most particularly in 
modernistic ideas on the necessity of ijtihad. This was not tbe ijtihád of the 
mujtahid eliciting the law from the sacred texts, but of a council of individual 
pious Muslims, termed the ahl al-hall wa'l 'agd (the people who loose and 
bind—a term for the élite of the early period of Islam used by Rida to refer 
to the representatives of the umma, including the ‘ulama’), al of whom 
exercise ijtihdd as independent reasoning in the matter of law, thus making an 
effort to find rational solutions to unprecedented problems, and formulate 
them in legislation? Such rationalism in pursuit of Islamic goals, ostensibly 
linked with Wahhábism, had its followers in Iran, one of whom was the 
reformist thinker and member of the 'ama', Sharr'at Sangilaji, whose themes 
include the need for a return to monotheism, eliminating the belief in sacred 
intermediaries, such as the Imam; the advocation of individual interpretation 
of the Qur'ün as the primary source of Islam; and correspondingly, the 
rejection of taglid.? Sangilaji, who is several times attacked in Kashf al-asrar, 
was not surprisingly held in favour by Rida Shah. The use of individual 
reasoning for the interpretation of the holy texts is likewise repudiated in 
Kashf al-asrar."' 

Some recent accounts of Kashf al-asrár have commented on it as being 
mildly pro-monarchical.? Others have noted that Khumaini did not declare 
monarchy to be by its nature illegitimate, but that he took the negative view 
that co-operation with unjust government was better than having no 
government at all. Since Kashf al-asrar is more commonly referred to as a 
pro-monarchical book, it would seem desirable to establish precisely what 
views Khumani professed at this time on the relationship between the ‘ulama 
and the established power. The issue is most consistently explored in the 
section on Aukümat and wilayat (government and guardianship). Here 
Khumani states that if a government be established, every effort must be 
made to ensure that it is a good one, and compatible with the well-being of 
the country and the people. The best arrangement is government in 
accordance with the divine precepts, but in the absence of this ideal, 
Khumaini states: 


They (the fugahá) have not opposed existing unsatisfactory arrangements, 
and have not wished to undermine the government. Up till now, if the 

lama’ have opposed a particular sultan, their dissatisfaction has been 
with that person on the grounds that they found that his existence was 
contrary to the interests of the country. Till now this group has not 
opposed the fundamental principle of the sultanate. On the contrary, 
many of the great 'ulamà' co-operated with the government in the 
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administration of the country: for example Khwaja Nasir al-Din, ‘Alama 
Hill, Muhaqgiq Thani, Shaikh Baha’i, Muhaqqiq Dam4d and Majlisi, 
and so forth, and however much the state or sulfdn acted badly towards 
them or brought pressure upon them, they did not oppose them." 


At the present time, he continues, the ‘ulamd’ are accused of wanting to 
make government seem evil, but this is nothing but sedition, which can only 
lead to the destruction of the country. If a difficulty arose for the country, 
the mujtahids would recognize it as their duty to combat it and co-operate 
with the government in dangerous times. In a later section of the book, 
Khumani again talks of the attitude of the ‘ulamd’ to the established power, 
saying the ‘ulamda’ would participate in the policies of a dictatorship, as long 
as such participation would prevent sedition and improve the situation of the 
country and its people." He refers to Shaikh Murtadà Ansari, the leading 
authority of Shr'ism of the mid nineteenth century, saying that it is permitted 
to be a ий to а zalim (oppressor) to further the well-being of the servants of 
God and to assist those seeking to attain their rights.’ Khumani then quotes 
a tradition to show that as long as service for the jd’ir (usurper) is in the 
interests of Muslims, it is to some extent to be commended. 

Two inferences can be drawn from the above remarks. The first and most 
obvious is that the 'ulamá' must co-operate with the state to defend the 
country against enemies without. Indeed, their efforts over the previous two 
centuries have been not so much to co-operate with the state, as to persuade 
a weak or reluctant state to resist foreign penetration and interference, not 
always, it may be said, from the most enlightened or disinterested motives. 
The second inference concerns the relationship of the 'ulamá' with the 
established power. The ‘ulama’ have never reacted as one body to the existing 
state. Some have viewed it as totally illegitimate and have withdrawn to their 
madrasas so as not to be involved in its affairs; others have argued that bad 
government is better than no government, which would permit sedition and 
rebellion within, and vulnerability to attack from without; another group, 
seeking even greater co-operation with the state have looked upon service to 
it in a still more positive light as generally beneficial to the community of 
believers; and a final group, openly associating with the court and deriving 
their position from the ruler, have implicitly taken the view that though the 
sultan be illegitimate de jure (that is in accordance with the strict terms of 
fiqh) he must be regarded as the rightful ruler de facto, that is in accordance 
with the established practice and custom of the land, and so there is no 
dishonour in serving him. Thus between the two extremes of actively serving 
the sultán of the time, and pious withdrawal, there have been many shades of 
compromise with the state, and these have been reflected in the writings of 
the ‘ulama’. : 

Study of 'ulamá' relations with the temporal power in the late Оајаг 
period revealed that they appeared to discriminate between the views that 
they might express on the role of the ruler in works of figh, in which they 
were constrained by the Shi‘ juristic tradition, and the views they could put 
forward in non-juristic works, in which they were permitted a greater latitude 
of ideas on the existing political structure and its possible alternatives.? With 
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regard to the works of fiqh, little has unfortunately been done in the way of 
study of their treatment of the existing power in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, but in his examination of works of figh of the Safavid period 
Calder noted that, although in practical terms many 'ulamá' appeared to co- 
operate with the Safavid state, they continued in figh to refer to the actual 
ruler as а zàlim or sultdn jà'ir.? In a more recent study of works of fiqh and 
non-figh of the Safavid period, he again observed that whilst they showed 
some features which he styled as accommodatory, there was ‘no evidence at 
all that accommodatory views were such as to bring the secular government 
within the sphere of shar‘ legitimacy °,” that is to say, to give the ruler a 
legitimate place in the Shi'i chain of de jure authority. At the same time, from 
early on, the 'ulamá' in their works of figh have discussed the possibility of 
working with the sulfan jà'ir in the interests of correct implementation of the 
sharia and thus of the well-being of the Imami community.” Khumaini’s 
reference to the saying of Shaikh Murtada Ansdri that it is permitted to be a 
wali to a zalim must be understood against the background of this 
discussion.? 

With regard to works of non-figh during the Safavid period, it was 
possible for Muhammad Bagir al-Sabzavari (d.1679) to find no legitimate 
place for the secular ruler in his book of jurisprudence, al-Kifaya fi’ l-ahkam, 
whilst in Rawdat al-anwar-i ‘Abbasi, a work commissioned by Shah 'Abbas, 
he was able to espouse a different structure of authority, still religious in 
character, which might include and justify the established power.“ This mode 
of treating the ruler was further developed by Muhammad Bàqir Мајіѕї 
(4.1699), the last great jurist of the Safavid period.” Examples also exist from 
the Qajar period of the 'ulamá' finding a valid role for the sultan of the age in 
the practical political sphere in accommodatory political tracts. So Mirzà 
Abū "1 Qasim Qumi (d.1815-16) sees rulers as having duties in the 
performance of which they also have God-given authority, including 
especially that of protection; * Mulla Ahmad Naräqī (d.1829) made an effort 
to prove the legitimacy of the kingship of Fath ‘Ali Shah according to 
astrological laws implying the emergence of Qàjàr rule was a natural 
phenomenon ordained by Сой; ” and Ада Sayyid Ja‘far Kashfi (d.1850-51) 
argued that in the occultation of the Im4m his functions devolved upon two 
groups, the mujtahids, whose duty was to maintain knowledge of prophetic 
message, and rulers who maintain the shari‘a and keep order.” Thus when 
Khumaini refers to Majlisi (to take but one example of the authorities he 
cites) as having co-operated with the government in the administration of the 
country, he is referring to the accommodation established by Majlisi with the 
Shah, whom he not only supported in his non-juristic writing but also in his 
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Muhammad Baqir Sabzavart la 1090/1679)" Iran, xxv, 1987, 94 
2 ibid., 96. 
з Shaikh Murtada Ansart (d.1864) was the leading Imämī jurist of the mid nineteenth 
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Ider, ‘ Legitimacy,’ 102. 

25 idem. On the accommodatory views of al-Maylisi in ‘Ayn al-haydat, a work written for the 
common man, see A. K. S. Lambton, State and government т ou Islam (Oxford, 1981), 
283. 
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7 A. H. Hain, ‘ "The | egitunacy of the early Qajar rule as viewed by the Shi‘: religious 
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position as Shaikh al-Islam of Isfahan. Kashf al-asrdr is not a work of fiqh, 
but a political tract intended for the laity. It therefore cannot be said to give 
Khumaini's juristic position on the relations between 'ulama' and the ruler, 
but only his views in terms of practical politics and the de facto system. It 
shows that at this stage (1943) Khumaini takes a centrist position in the 
possible spectrum of ‘ulamd’ views. That is to say, he regards existing 
government as bad government, but in default of the ideal, or as far as he 
can perceive at this time, of the practical possibility of better government, it 
is necessary for the ‘ulama’ to seek accommodation with the existing state. 
This view may be contrasted with Wilayat-i fagih (1971), in which he totally 
repudiated monarchy. The accommodatory position adopted in 1943 is one 
traditionally held by possibly the majority of the ‘ulamd’. 

Khumaini's views on the relationship in practical terms between religion 
and state have been set out above. At the same time in Kashf al-asrar, 
Khumaini was contemplating the possibility, seemingly remote, of 
establishing a better mode of actual government. It emerges that in his view 
the foundation of just government is above all the law, the sharra, the 
implementation of which is the first principle of the structure of the state. 
Conversely, anything that is not consistent with the sharr'a, which may in 
effect undermine it—meaning most particularly Western influence—must be 
kept at bay and eradicated when it appears. Surveying the governments of 
other countries, especially those of contemporary Europe, Khumaini observes 
that all governments in the world are based on force, with rulers who plunder 
and oppress, and that not one of them is based on justice, which can only be 
gained on the rightful (mashrü'a) path.” He refutes most emphatically the 
claim that certain precepts of the shari‘a do not accord with today’s way of 
life, and that there has thus been a change in the nature and role of religion, 
saying that God has sent the law of religion for all time and all men, and that 
it provides for all contingencies.” Solutions to any new problems must 
be found in the Islamic law itself. Further, to achieve the only just rule, the 
rule of God, the government must be skilled in jurisprudence, and its 
administration should be carried out for the benefit of both people and 
country, a state which can only be arrived at by spiritual supervision. Such 
supervision may be attained by: 


The establishment of a council (majlis) to set up a government or change 
a regime. This council will consist of exalted and just fuqahā and mullahs, 
who with all fairness and co-operation and piety and without motives of 
personal interest and appetite will deliberate on the election of a sultàn for 
the benefit of the country and the people, and then will choose a just 
sultan, who will respect the laws of the land, which are based on the 
Divine Law. We do not say and we have not said that the shah should be 
faqih or that he be militarily strong, but that he must not transgress figh 
which is the customary law of the country.?! 


Khumaini also refers to а majlis of fugaha in a discussion of whether the 
mujtahid is nà'ib-i imam (deputy of the Imām) in the period of the 
occultation, and if so what the limits of his authority are. Khumaini states 
that this subject was from the first a source of dispute amongst the mujtahids 
themselves.? This matter, he continues, is amongst the roots of figh, but since 
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ibid , 191 
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he is not concerned here with a juristic dispute, he proposes to look at the 
subject from the point of view of reason. He then proceeds to define the role 
of the mujtahid: 


We, who say that government and guardianship (hukümat wa wildyat) 
must be in this time with the jurists, do not mean that a fagih should be 
shah or vizir or a military man or a dustman. Instead we say that, just as 
an elective majlis may be established by the people of a country and the 
same majlis may establish a government and change a monarchy and 
choose someone as a ruler, and just as a consultative assembly may be 
established by a group of dubious persons, and they impose the laws of 
Europe or laws of their own making on a country of which not one thing 
is suited to the conditions of Europe . . . similarly a majlis could be set up 
of pious mujtahids who both know the laws of God and who are just and 
free of selfish motives, and who have no aim nor worldly ambition except 
the good of the people, and the execution of the law of God, and who 
would choose someone as a just sultan who would not infringe the laws of 
God and who would hold back from oppression and transgression against 
life and property—in that case what would be wrong with the order of the 
country?; and in the same way if a consultative assembly be established of 
pious fuqahá or be under their supervision, just as the law requires, what 
would be wrong with the world? ? 


Further on he adds that if the government is to be rightful, then the majlis 
must either be composed of the fugahàá or under their supervision, and in the 
majlis the Divine Law must be set out and promulgated and the government 
empowered to execute it.* The concept most particularly of supervision 
of government by the fuqahà possibly derives from Article П of the 
Supplementary Fundamental Law of 1907 originally proposed by the 
conservative mujtahid Shaikh Fadlallah Nürt with the purpose of ensuring 
that the newly established majlis did not pass legislation contrary to the 
sharia.» But Shaikh Fadlalláh's council of guardians was conceived of as 
taking a largely passive role, whereas the council envisaged by Khumaini is 
intended actively to supervise the government. This does not, however, 
represent the positive assumption of legal, executive and administrative power 
to which Khumaini exhorted the ‘ulama’ in Wilayat-i fagih. The wilayat of 
Kashf al-asrar appears to be no more than the generally recognized legal 
functions of the ‘ulamd’ as representatives of the Imam of the Age. Their 
participation in government stems from the advice they are able to give from 
their knowledge of the sharií'a and the perceived need to have the sharia 
enforced. The idea of government being rightful providing it had gained the 
approval of the ‘uamd’ as the lawful authority, was also used by Mirza 
Muhammad Naini (d.1936) in his Tanbih al-umma wa tanzih al-millah, where 
he was arguing in favour of constitutional government. Khumaini appears 
not to accept this argument, for he says a fagih cannot give his permission to 
just anyone, only to those who do not infringe the divine law, and especially 
not to a constitutional government, which will bring in legislation. The 


3 ibid, 185. 
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idem. 
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supervision that Khumaini desires includes not general affirmation of 
compatibility with Islamic law, but frequent reference to the sharia itself. 

A theory of actual assumption of government by the fugahd existed in the 
ShfT sources, notably in the ‘Awa id al-ayyam of Mulla Ahmad Магӣдії, who 
argued strongly for the right of the mujtahid to act as a successor to the 
Imam, and vested him with all the powers of the Imám.? Though it appears 
likely that Khumaini was influenced by Магӣдт in the formulation of 
Wildyat-i fagih, it is interesting to note that he does not refer to the 
possibility of the 'ulamá' assuming power at this stage (1943). The discussion 
of the role of the 'ulamá' in government in Kashf al-asrár, brief and never 
fully clarified, has nothing of the force of Wilayat-i fagih, and, given 
Khumaini’s political quietism at this period, was probably more of an ideal 
than a practical political programme.” 

On the question of where authority ultimately lies, that is to say, of who 
is the ulu'-amr, Khumaini examines the argument that the leader of the 
Islamic community should be the one with the most ability, and that such 
leaders as Rida Shah or Mustafa Kemal or other sulfans are the ulu'l-amr, to 
whom obedience is obligatory.? Khumaini points out that if they act contrary 
to the will of God or the Prophet, then it is the latter who must be obeyed. 
All sultans, wakils or caliphs who have said anything contrary to the will of 
God are not worthy to be considered ulu'l-amr. Only someone who, during 
the whole period of their duty, acted in accordance with the Divine Will (in 
other words was infallible) could be called ulu’l-amr. Therefore the ulu'l-amr 
is precisely the one chosen by the Prophet (that is to say ‘Ali) and precisely 
the one who from behind the veil of occultation has made known the duties 
of today. Khumaini stops short of making the connexion that the infallibility 
of the Prophet and the Imáms is imparted to the ‘ulamd’, and to them also 
accrues the authority of the ulu’l-amr. In this he would be in accordance with 
what appears to be the general view of the Imami mujtahids that only the 
Prophet and the Imāms may be called ulu'l-amr.9 Their wishes are expressed 
in the shari‘a, to which recourse must be made in their absence. 

In conformity with his view that the shari'a should be the fountain-head 
of government Khumaini advocates that taxation should be Islamic in form. 
The basis of government must be strength, which is founded on a full 
treasury and a balanced budget. These in turn provide for the protection of 
the country." Economic prosperity can be achieved by just taxation for 
which Islam makes a number of provisions." Khumaini expounds at some 


7A К Moussavi, * The establishment of the Position of the Marya‘iyyat-1 Taglid in the 
Twelver ShTT community’, Iranian Studies, xvin, 1985, 40, 43-4; Hain, ‘ Legitimacy’, 278-9. 
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length on the various Islamic taxes, some compulsory, some voluntary, some 
having regular purposes, some being raised to meet extra-ordinary expenses, 
in which case they must be levied in as just a manner as possible. On the 
expenditure of the budget, Khumaini gives precedence to meeting the needs 
of the poor, who should be granted an allowance administered from special 
outlets. The remainder of the budget is to be spent on the army, the 
administration and the maintenance of the infrastructure. He denies that 
Islamic taxes are intended only for the religious classes and asserts that they 
are meant for the well-being of the country as a whole. Comparison may be 
made with Wildyat-i јад, where Khumaini also advocated Islamic taxes,“ 
although once the Islamic Republic was established, the idea proved 
impracticable. 

One important object of expenditure in Khumaini’s Islamic state is an 
effective army. Khumaint raises this subject by first attacking the compulsory 
military service introduced by Rida Shah and saying it brought nothing but 
injustice, providing a pretext for а band of robbers to oppress the people.“ 
Khumaini, however, is in favour of a strong army, and not necessarily 
opposed to compulsory military service, which he says exists in Islam in two 
cases—to attack other countries to spread Islam, and subjugate them to the 
law of God, or to protect the land of Islam from foreigners both at the 
frontier and elsewhere.” The provisioning of the army must be done in a just 
manner based on Islamic taxes which the people will give to the state." 
Money thus collected on the path of God would permit the Islamic state to 
prosper, so that it will become the means of the greatness of the country, not 
the means of oppression of others, nor the encroachment of foreigners.” The 
army, however, is to have duties beyond the usual call of Islamic armies, for 
its function will be to propagate the religion, ‘which is the best form of 
propagation '. This duty will be carried out from an office of propaganda, 
and will, it is asserted, have such influence that the problem of compulsion in 
military service will be resolved by the people volunteering. All the people, 
men and women, will belong to the office of propaganda, and their duty will 
be set out in a public code, which will be widely published so that all will act 
in accordance with it. The word concerning the Islamic way will spread 
through propaganda on the radio and through the striving of individual 
Islamic soldiers so that the existing Pahlavi organization will be replaced.? 


$5 ibid , 258-9. 
^^ Algar, Khomemi, 42. 
4 Khumaini, Kashf, 242. 
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Although Kashf al-asrár does not represent a purposely argued theory of 
the state, certain views on the matter nevertheless emerge from the text. 
Firstly, that there must be a state is not, for Khumaini, a matter of doubt. 
He follows traditional Islamic thinkers in the opinion that man needs 
government for his well-being and for the establishment of good order, as 
well as for the protection of the Muslim community.” Though the right of 
any person or group to govern the state may be called into question, the 
existence of the state itself may not, even though it be unjust. Khumaini gives 
the example of the Shit Imáms giving assistance to the early Islamic state, 
although they knew it to be oppressive. He adds that the ‘ulamda’ have always 
striven to protect the Islamic state, whether or not they regarded it as just. 
But Khumaini does envisage the possibility of just government even in the 
absence of the Imám: 


If the government shows that it knows its duties and if its measures are 
founded on justice and the basis of Islamic government, and its officials 
know their duties and act honestly, and conduct themselves in accordance 
with the customary law of the country which is the law of Islam, then 
neither is that government an oppressor, nor do those officials oppress.? 


The distinguishing factor of such a government would be that it is based 
on the shari'a. The year 1943 was stil early in the modern history of 
fundamentalism to be advocating an Islamic state, and it may be asked 
whether Khumaini was influenced by trends elsewhere. His rejection of 
Wahhàábism has already been mentioned, though he may have assimilated its 
idea of a state where the shari'a is the paramount law. In Egypt, social and 
economic factors combined with the Palestine crisis to precipitate the rise 
of the Muslim brothers, so that by 1939 Hasan al-Bannda’ had stressed the 
ability of Islam to become a total ideology, comprehensive, self-evolving, 
applicable at all times and in all places. But al-Banna' was a layman and a 
Sunni, and his emphasis on the Qur'an and the Sunna left no place for ijtihad 
and taglid. There is at present no evidence of al-Banna’ having a direct 
influence on Khumaini, but Khumaini was aware of intellectual trends in 
Egypt.^ Another possibility is that he was acquainted with the writings of 
Abii’! A‘la’ Mawdüdi, founder of the Jamà'at-i Islámt in India, who unlike 
al-Banna, worked in association with the 'ulamá', although he differed from 
them on the subject of ijtihād. He advocated a so-called theodemocracy 
whereby the whole population would run the Islamic state, and questions not 
settled by the Qur'àn and Sunna would be decided by the consensus of those 
of sound judgement and learning, including laymen (in contrast to 
Khumain?’s fugahd) Mawdüdis state would have an elected amir and 
advisory council, who may be compared with Khumainr's sulfàn chosen by a 
supervisory council of ‘ulamd’. MawdüdI believed in the universal role of 
Islam, and opposed it being linked territorially with a particular nation state, 
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whereas Khumaini, іп a manner common to many of the Iranian ‘ulam’, 
clearly identifies Imàmi Shi'ism, not so much with the Iranian state, as with 
the land of Iran. On the whole, though Khumaini may have been informed 
on fundamentalist trends elsewhere, and possibly drawn from them the idea 
of government by a council who elect the ruler, the strongest influence on his 
thinking would appear to have come from trends іп Imámi Shit thought. 
Khumaini’s ideas оп the Islamic state may, in 1943, have still been unclear 
and barely formulated, but he was absolutely clear in his rejection of the 
Western constitutionalist state. The chief reason was the question of law and 
the threat posed to the shari'a by the Jaw of parliament deriving its authority 
from the will of the people, rather than from the Divine Will. Thus he wrote: 


Any sovereignty except the sovereignty of God is against the well-being of 
the people and is tyranny (jaur), and except for the laws of God, all laws 
are void and useless.* 


Legislation is potentially inconsistent with the shari'a, a point made 
strongly by Shaikh Fadallah at the time of the 1906 Constitutional 
Revolution in Iran, who like Khumaini argued that Iran was not a 
constitutional country, and that assembly and legislation were contrary to the 
laws of Islam." Khumaini’s argument against legislation, and implicitly, 
constitutionalism, is effectively three-pronged: that it introduces defective law; 
it is not suitable to Iran; and it will bring down on Iran all the evils of 
Europe. Of these three, Khumaini argues the first most strongly. Legislation 
is defective firstly because it does not accept spiritual supervision, and this 
leads, in the absence of what God has ordained, to unjust or self-interested 
government.* The result is that the government acts against the interests of 
the people and country by passing laws forged by their own flawed 
judgement. Through these laws, the governing group forces the rest of the 
population to obey what is in their predominant interest: 


Look at this country and see what infamy is perpetrated in the name of 
ministry and representation, and what intrigues and illegalities are carried 
out in the supposed cause of service to the country and the law.” 


He goes on to argue that constitutionalism, dictatorship and communism 
differ only in name, and are all equally exploitative of the governed, and 
equally self-interested.” His arguments against representation as a pillar of 
the constitutional system carry similar criticisms, as he maintains that 
members of the assembly are elected by force or money disbursed to collect 
the votes of ruffians, and that they use their office to plunder the country at 
will. A further problem is that the people of Iran do not understand 
representation and election, and the rights and duties of representatives: 


The majority of the people know nothing of representation and its duties 
and the limitations of its authority. For this reason, in those provinces 
which have populations of more than two hundred thousand, no more 
than ten or twelve thousand forms for elections are distributed, and in 
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that case representation is oppression and its precepts injustice, and 
therefore cannot be justified. Secondly, there have been fourteen elections 
in Iran and everyone has seen that, whether in the period before the 
dictatorship or during that disgraceful time or afterwards, that is the 
present, representation has not been a means of spreading justice and 
freedom.® 


At the same time legislation, representation, and the whole constitutional 
system of government are identified with the law of Europe, and a possible 
means for the penetration of Iran by the West. Khumaini points out the 
misfortunes brought down on other countries by Europe and its ambitions, 
and by its own disturbed state at that time, mentioning the injustice of the 
dictatorships and illegal conquests of Hitler. ‘If Islam went to Europe,’ he 
argued, ‘these problems would not occur. ? In sum, Khumaini might find 
accommodation with a traditional absolutist government, saying that even 
the defective rule of past shahs was a hundred times better than the unjust 
laws of today; “ but there could be no accommodation with a European style 
constitutional government, for whereas a traditional ruler would govern in 
the name of the shari‘a, constitutional government brought in laws that 
conflicted with it and undermined it. 

Finally, Kashf al-asrar has a number of references to the relations of 
religion and state in the contemporary politics, particularly during the Rida 
Shah period. Khumaini is extremely critical of the censorship of the press, 
saying it merely reflected the words and the actions of Rida Shah (referred to 
through the book as Rida Khan). He expresses admiration of the ‘ pious 
mullah' Sayyid Hasan Mudarris, who opposed Rida Shah in the Majlis on 
many policies, saying that if those such as Mudarris were at the head of the 
committees of legislation, executive and judiciary, the country would not be 
in its present unfortunate state. His strongest criticisms, however, are 
reserved for Rida Shah’s education and religious policies, particuarly the sale 
of wagf land. His objections appear to rest not so much on the act of sale as 
on what he perceives as the misappropriation of the proceeds. At least 
previously the money had been spent on religious occasions, and on the poor, 
whereas now, contrary to the wishes of the béqueather, the proceeds were 
expended to the benefit of the expropriator.” Khumaini’s principal invective, 
though, is reserved for Ridà' Shah’s attempts to reform the ‘ulamd’. 
Admitting that the 'ulamá' are indeed in need of reform in some matters, 
Khumaini says such measures need to be carried out by a person of learning 
and understanding not one who cannot spell ruhdni with the correct ‘h’.® In 
one passage, railing against the injustices of the Pahlavi regime and the 
oppression of its officials, Khumaini warns: 


You all know that if the mullahs ever found moral influence among the 
people, they would remove your pernicious officials and install pious 
elements in place of you—perhaps God will want it, and one day the 
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slumbering people of Iran will awaken (biddr shavad) so that you will get 
your just deserts.9 


In conclusion, although Khumaini’s theories as they may be elicited from 
Kashf al-asrdr are as yet far from fully formulated, it is possible to see taking 
shape the views that were to find expression in Wildyat-i fagih. This is 
particularly true of his stance on the shari'à which remained that the only 
right and valid law is the law of God. Only after the founding of the Islamic 
Republic, when Iran was largely under the control of the religious leadership 
through the committee system, did Khumaini accept election, assembly and 
legislation, which could then be made to conform to the shari@. As 
previously remarked, the role projected for the ‘и/атӣ’, even in what is 
clearly an ideal form of government, is still relatively modest in Kashf 
al-asrar, being comprised of supervision rather than government. 
Nevertheless, it is more active that the ‘ulamda’ had hitherto adopted. It is 
anticipated however, that the ‘Јата’ will participate as a body, and there is 
no mention of the one just fagih. With regard to financing, the Islamic taxes 
proposed in both Kashf al-asrür and Wildyat-i fagih were not in effect 
adopted. It may, however, be possible that the creation of the Revolutionary 
Guard, and the propaganda activities of the Islamic Republic have their roots 
in the ideas found in Kashf al-asrár. 


9 ibid., 240. 
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Introduction 

In The Ramtek Inscriptions [I] (hereafter RI) mention was made of a 
Vak&taka inscription in the Kevala-Narasimha temple on Ramtek Hill,' the 
discovery of which was reported in JAR, 1982-83, 137. The credit for first 
discussing, as well as editing the text goes to the Director of the 
Archaeological Survey and Museums of Maharashtra, Dr. A. P. Jamkhedkar. 
In an article which appeared in 1986 in R. Parimoo (ed.), Vaisnavism in 
Indian arts and culture (pp. 335-41),? Jamkhedkar attributed the inscription to 
Prabhavati Gupta (ор. cit., 340), an attribution for which he adduced argu- 
ments in a subsequent article that was published in M. S. Nagaraja Rao (ed.), 
Kusumanjali, vol. 1 in 1987 (pp. 217-23). In the latter publication the text of 
the inscription was edited and an interpretation of it was given (op. cit., 
220 f). In the same year Ajay Mitra Shastri’s Early history of the Deccan 
appeared, ch. v. (pp. 45-81) of which deals with The Vakajakas: fresh epi- 
graphic evidence. This chapter is for the greater part a reprint of the author's 
earlier publication in the Nagpur University Journal (vol. 35, 1984-86, 130-64) 
with the exception of the Appendix (pp. 68-74). The appendix may have been 
added to the book in a late phase of its production, since the text of the end- 
notes pertaining to it has unfortunately dropped out. In the Appendix Shastri 
analyses the contents of the Ramtek inscription of the time of Prabhavatigupta, 
but, owing to the omission of the notes, it remains unclear in the majority of 
cases on which textual reading his interpretation is founded. Since Shastri's 
interpretation differs significantly from that óf Jamkhedkar and the two 
authors do not refer to each other's publications, we may not be far off the 
mark if we assume that both archaeologists’ treatments of this inscription 
were written independently at about the same time. Jamkhedkar's text was 
unfortunately marred by numerous printing errors. A corrected version 
appeared in Jamkhedkar's contribution to The age of the Vakdftakas, edited 
by Ajoy Mitra: Shastri, which was published in 1992 (p. 162). The changes 
seem to be restricted to corrections of misprints, though a few new ones have 
crept in. 

Whereas Shastri (1987, 68) rightly observed that ‘so far as it can be made 
out, it appears to have been composed entirely in verse,’ Jamkhedkar, quite 
astonishingly, seems to have overlooked the metrical nature of the text, pro- 
posing numerous readings which must be rejected on metrical grounds. Partly 
because of this serious oversight, Jamkhedkar's edition is very unsatisfactory. 


! Hans Bakker in: BSOAS, un, 3, 1989, 468. 

Field work for this article has been made possible to H. T. Bakker, by a t from the 
Netherlands Foundation for the Advancement of Tropical Research (WOTRO). The inscription 
was discussed m a seminar at the Institute of Indian Studies ren o Groningen); the 
authors are much obliged to the valuable suggestions made by Mr. R. Barkhuis (M A.) and Mr. 
R. Adriaensen. Advice and help was also given by the latter with regard to technical matters. 

2 According to the title page, this volume was published in Delhi in 1987. 
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We therefore feel justified in presenting a new edition and a translation of 
this text,> which, though tantalising and puzzling in many respects,‘ is evi- 
dently unusual if not unique in character, and of considerable significance for 
fifth-century Vàkàtaka and Gupta history. 

As will be argued below, the inscription was commissioned by a lady, though 
not Prabhdvati herself as believed by Jamkhedkar.> She seems rather to have 
been the beneficiary of the pious activity recorded, which was carried out by one 
of her children, not however a son as suggested by Shastri, but a daughter. The 
inscription refers to events in this daughter's life, in particular to her marriage 
with her maternal uncle the Gupta prince Ghatotkaca, and her forced return to 
her ancestral home after his death. Whereas Shastri missed the name 
* Ghatotkaca’ and was hence led astray, Jamkhedkar does actually read this 
name, though the relationship between the persons mentioned—Candragupta, 
Ghatotkaca, Rudrasena and Prabhàvati and their daughter (see Fig. 1)—epito- 
mized in the word bhagineyi (1.7)—escaped him too. 





Candragupta п 
Rudrasena п = Prabhávati [Kumüáragupta] 
[Pravarasena n] (bhratr) daughter (bháügineyi) = Ghatotkaca 


Fic 1. Gupta-Vàkátaka matrimonial relations.’ 


We shall elaborate on this scheme below on the basis of the text. For the 
archaeological, religious and cultural context of the present inscription we 
may refer to several earlier publications.’ Some of the references that were 
made in them to this inscription do not conform with the readings and 
interpretations now proposed; these preliminary observations should be con- 
sidered superseded by the present edition. 

The inscription is found in the southern wall of the mandapa of the 
Kevala-Narasimha temple? and was discovered when the covering plaster was 


3 When RI was written, Jamkhedkar’s edition had been announced but had not yet reached 
us; now it has, we feel that the reservation made in RI, 468 1s no longer appropriate 

* Shastn (1987, 68 a And what little has escaped destruction makes httle sense and gives 
only a faint 1dea of its likely object The only thing that can be done under tbe circumstances is 
to indicate bits of information that can be made out, sometimes very doubtfully, from the pre- 
served portion. 

5 Jamkhedkar (1987, 221y ' References to Sri Rudrasena [.. ] husband of the celebrated 
Prabhávatiguptà, and to Ghatotkaca, probably a son of Candragupta himself, all point to the 
inscription having been caused to be carved by Prabhdvatigupté herself.’ See also the following 
note 

6 Shastn (1987 70 f.). * Тһе name of the person Tesponsible for its excavation was also given, 
but it is damaged. The only thing that can be said some degree of certitude 1s that it was a 
male person as would follow from the word karayitr in masculine form (kárayud) (1. 12): he may 
have Pravarasena I.’ Compare Jamkhedkar (1987, 2). That the present inscription was 
caused to be written he lady is clear from the references in line 15 and that she 1s no other than 
Prabhávatigu tā herself is most certain [їс] from the nail-headed characters in which the inscrip- 
tion 18 ' In his 1992 publication (p. 160) Jamkhedkar seems less certain of the identity of 
the lady in question. On Shastri's argument from the word kdrayitd see Р 62 below. 

7 Names within фо re brackets do not occur in the legible part of the inscription 

® Bakker (1989, 1990, 1991a, 19915. 

? For descriptions of the temple see Jamkhedkar (1988) and Bakker (1989) 
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removed during restoration work of the Archaeological Survey, which unfor- 
tunately led to severe damage. It is not clear whether the inscription has 
always been fixed to this spot or was, at a certain time, inserted in the south- 
ern wall. When found, it covered principally two slabs of stone, fixed beneath 
one another. The left and upper sides of both stones are somewhat crumbled 
off, and the lower slab has been broken vertically in the middle. The three 
pieces of stone have been fitted again with mortar by the restorers. Twelve 
lines are carved on the upper slab and three on the lower. The height of both 
slabs taken together is about 50 cm, and their breadth about 100 cm. The 
ragged right sides of both the upper and lower slab seem to indicate that 
some portion was broken off which is now irretrievably lost. 

Before presenting the edited text and translation and embarking on a line 
by line discussion of problems and uncertainties, it seems advisable, in view 
of the fact that the right part of the inscription is totally illegible and partly 
lost, to attempt to determine what its breadth originally was, i.e. how many 
verses (syllables) were written on one line. In this we are helped by the fact 
that the text appears to be totally written in verse. As can be readily deter- 
mined, the legible portions of lines 2-10 are written in Upajàti metre. Each 
line begins at the beginning of a pàda, and in almost all of these cases it 
seems as good as certain that this is also the beginning of a verse. Thus the 
imagery of verse 5 (line 3) seems too coherent and fitting for it to be in fact 
parts of two different verses; the first two pádas of line 4 could hardly come 
elsewhere than at the beginning of a verse; in line 6 it seems highly probable 
that the genitive supwigavasya depends on ghafotkaco ndma suto, etc. And 
since on several lines, syllables or even words can be made out which clearly 
come after the fourth pada of the verse with which the line begins, and these 
syllables or words can invariably be easily fitted into the Upajati pattern, we 
conclude that on each line from lines 2-10 at least two complete verses in 
Upajati metre were written. This has an important implication; since the first 
four pádas of Upajati already cover approximately four-fifths of the breadth 
of the stone, at the time the inscription was made either the stone must have 
been (considerably) larger, i.e., since that time it must have been broken and 
a large section lost, or the inscription must have been continued horizontally 
on an adjacent stone or stones, just as we can see that it was continued verti- 
cally from the top stone to the bottom one. Assuming that there were two 
Upajati verses (88 sylls.) to a line, the inscription would probably have cov- 
ered a breadth of about 170 cm. This would already make it one of the 
broadest Gupta or Vakataka inscriptions known. If we were to assume yet 
one more Upajati verse per line (as one is tempted to do on the basis of the 
contents) the breadth would come to approximately 250 cm. 

Proceeding on the supposition that in lines 11-15, which can be deter- 
mined to be in Sloka metre, the scribe would have covered approximately the 
same breadth of stone as in the lines with Upajati, one arrives at the approx- 
imation that if two Upajatis (88 sylls.) were written there, three Slokas (96 
sylls.) could be written per line. This is borne out by the fact that in line 12 
an aksara can be faintly made out that lies beyond where the end of the sec- 
ond Sloka could be, and by the fact that in the Sloka lines the aksaras are 
written slightly closer to each other. If however we suppose that three 
Upajatis (132 sylls.) were written, there would have been room for four 
Slokas (128 sylls.); even with more economical use of space it is hard to 
believe that five (160 sylls.) could have been written. The marked attempt in 
lines 11-15 to write more aksaras in the same space therefore seems to sup- 
port the first assumption. 
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Palaeography 

The inscription is beautifully carved, giving a gentle and rounded impres- 
sion., The characters may be described as belonging to the southern variety of 
Brahmi with, as Shastri remarks, ‘ solid triangles, instead of square boxes, on 
the tops of letters.’ ? So bald a description will, however, give little indication 
of the palaeographic interest of the inscription. The feature to which Shastri 
has briefly called attention, the solid triangular head-marks, is particularly 
note-worthy, in view of the fact that for a long time the Poona copper-plates 
of Prabhávati-gupta (СП, v, no. 2) was the only known Vak&taka inscription 
with triangular (in this case, however, hollow) head-marks." The large ma- 
jority of known Vakàtaka inscriptions, with their characteristic hollow square 
head-marks," are admittedly on copper-plates—a medium whose differences 
from stone influenced the palaeography to an extent which has not yet been 
sufficiently evaluated—but also the few Vakàátaka stone inscriptions pub- 
lished in CI], v (those discovered since will be discussed separately below) 
have square rather than triangular head-marks." On the characters of the 
Poona plates Mirashi made the following remarks (СП, v, 5): 


The characters are mostly of the nail-headed variety, having a triangle 
with its apex downwards at the top of the letters. A few letters, however, 
are of the box-headed type in which all other inscriptions of the 
Vakatakas were written. See, e.g., Vakdfaka- in line 1 of the seal and si of 
siddham in line 1 on the first plate. It is noteworthy that besides their box- 
heads, some of these letters (e.g., v and s) have forms which are different 
from those noticed elsewhere in the grant. They agree with those in other 
grants of box-headed characters. It would seem therefore that the scribe 
began to write the present grant in box-headed characters, but not being 
accustomed to them, he soon changed over to nail-headed characters with 
which he was more familiar. He may have hailed from North India where 
the nail-headed characters were in vogue. 


The characters show an admixture of northern and southern peculiarities, 
the former predominating over the latter. 


It is therefore with these plates that one might reasonably first compare 
the palaeography of the inscription published here. But in contrast with the 
Poona plates, we here find exclusively southern forms, as far as the shape of 
the letters is concerned. The difference can be clearly illustrated by the ma for 
example; our inscription showing the looped southern form as opposed to the 
open and tailed variety of the Poona plates. The only ‘ northern’ feature is 
therefore the head-marks. 

One more characteristic that differs from the majority of hitherto known 
Vàkátaka inscriptions is the form of the medial i/i, for which the circle type, 
with an additional curve inside for the i, is used; a form which, according to 
Dani, ‘ though known in the inscriptions of Malwa and Gujarat in the fifth 
century A.D., was not used in this region in the Vàkaàtaka records’ (Dani, 
1986: 176). This remark must definitely be qualified: Dani appears to have 


10 Sastr: (1987. 68); Jamkhedkar (1987. 220) contents himself with speaking of ‘the nai- 
headed characters of the Gupta times ' 

! Dani (1986: 173); ‘all their [ье. the Vakatakas '] inscriptions are written in this style [i e. 
with square head-marks at the top left of the verticals], except the Poona copper plate which has 
bollow triangular head-marks ' 

12 cf. Dani (1986: 175) 

13 CH, v, nos 1, 20-21, 22, 25, 26 and 27. Of these, ıt is worth noting that only no. 1, the 
Déotek inscription of Rudrasena I, belongs to the Main Branch of the Vakágakas Nos. 20-21 
and 22 have hollow square head-marks, the others solid. 
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overlooked the inscription of Varahadeva in Ajanta Cave XVII, in which the 
circle type is found (in combination with solid square head-marks), and the 
Ghatótkacha Cave inscription of the same. Furthermore, several Vákataka 
copper-plate inscriptions use the circle type, sometimes together with the 
looped kind. None the less it is true that the circle type is rarer in Vakataka 
inscriptions. 

The particular combination of features here—solid triangular head-marks, 
exclusively southern forms of the letters, and the circle type of medial 
i/r—seems to agree most closely with some specimens of Malwa epigraphy; a 
good example which is somewhat similar to our inscription is the famous 
Mandsor stone inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman of A.D. 
473-4 (СП, ш, no.18). In comparison with that inscription, however, we here 
find e.g., the pa with practically equal arms, instead of the form with its left 
arm bent. 

Other points which should be briefly noted are the use of the Jihvamüliya, 
here transliterated as / (1. 4), and the upadhmaniya, transliterated р (ll. 4 and 
5, both somewhat damaged), as well as the halanta forms, which consist of a 
small version of the letter written slightly below the line (n in I. 8, t in l. 10, m 
in i. 12, 13 and 14). The only punctuation mark visible, a double danda, 
is found in 1. 13, after verse 27 (printed in bold-face in the text). At a number 
of places, e.g., 1. 8, after verse 15, it can be clearly seen that no punctuation 
mark was used but some extra space was given between the verses. 


Some remarks should now be made as to the relation of the palaeography 
of our inscription with that of the other Уакаҳака stone inscriptions discov- 
ered and published since the appearance of CII, v. The first among these is 
the Hisse-Borala inscription of Devasena, which has been the subject of 
several publications since its discovery. In his discussion of the palaeogra- 
phy of this inscription Kolte wrote (1965: 374): 


Most of the copper plates and stone inscriptions of the Vakatakas discov- 
ered so far are written in box-headed characters. The present inscription is 
an exception to this. The letters in it have neither the headline nor any 
boxes at the top of the danda ... However, the letter c seems to be an 
exception to this. The c in line 3 has been incised with a head line. 


Gokhale on the other hand wrote that ‘ the characters of the epigraph ... 
resemble those of the Ghatótkacha Cave inscription of Vyàghrasena." They 
are not box-headed as found in many copper-plate grants of the Vakatakas’ 
(Gokhale, 1967—68: 2). 

On the basis of the photograph published by Gokhale these observations 
can be corrected and rendered more precise on a few points. Many of the 
letters indeed appear to have no head-mark. The ca, which occurs twice in 
line three, has a solid triangular head-mark (particularly clear in the second 
example). Occasionally other letters too seem to have been written with head- 
marks, e.g., the sa which in line 2 appears once with apparently a solid 
triangular head-mark (in sudarsanam) and once with a solid square or rectan- 


^ СП, v, по 26; ; though the late published ın СІ 1s poorly legible, and Mirashi does not 
make any remark on the shape of the medial i/, 1t seems to be circular. 
See the Ramtek plate of Pravarasena П, CIH, v, no 16, pl. XVI. 

16 Kolte ау Gokhale 1567-68), Gai and Sankaranarayanan (1967-68), Shastri (1970), 
Shrimali (1987. 81). The sole photograph published so far is that in Gokhale (1967-68), this pho- 
tograph is the basis for the remarks made here. 

17 Sic: meant is the inscription of Varühadeva, CI, v, no. 26, which has square head-marks. 
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gular head-mark (in ?satva?). This inscription therefore actually appears to 
mix forms without head-marks, with triangular head-marks and with square 
or rectangular head-marks. Though the shapes of the letters can be described 
(with Gokhale, 1967-68: 2) as southern, several, most noticeably the da 
(curved instead of angular) and the pa (which has a bent left arm), differ 
significantly from those found in our inscription. 

The other two, admittedly very short, Vákátaka stone inscriptions pub- 
lished in recent years are the two graffiti found in the very same temple as 
this inscription and published in RI. The first of these (RI, pl. II (a)) was 
there described as being ‘written in Deccani style characters with solid 
triangular head-marks, while the second (RI, pl. П (b)) has ‘a mixture of 
solid triangular and block [i.e. square] head-marks * (RI, 469). 

Of these two graffiti, the second need not occupy us long here; it may 
suffice to draw attention to the ra with its extended lower curve and the very 
square tha, two features that distinguish it clearly from our inscription. The 
first graffito, on the other hand, is of interest here, since its letters can be seen 
to bear a certain resemblance to those of the large inscription. None the less, 
the appealing theory that the engraver of the latter carved his own name onto a 
pillar during an idle moment, must no doubt be rejected, as can be determined 
already by a study of the first letter of the graffito (Sri). As can be clearly seen 
in the published photograph, the medial 7 is of the curved rather than the cir- 
cular type, and the top of the Sa is rather broader and definitely flat (another 
characteristic which may suggest ‘ northern’ influence. Finally the da is round, 
resembling the da rather than the da of the inscription published here. 

To conclude this note on palaeography, we believe that in this respect too 
this inscription proves itself to be unusual, showing a combination of charac- 
teristics which has not yet been found in any other Vàkataka inscription. The 
present state of our knowledge of Indian palaeography is not, however, so far 
advanced as yet that one can, in our opinion, draw any conclusions from these 
facts as to the provenance of the engraver or other possible implications. 


Note on the edition and translation 

The edition presented here is based primarily on photographs we made in 
November 1989 (of which the photograph published here is a composite). 
Since the individual photos overlap to some extent, it was possible to make 
use of stereoscopy for considerable portions of the text. In addition, 
photographs kindly supplied by the American Institute of Indian Studies 
(Varanasi) were consulted.” 

While we have spared no pains in our efforts to establish the text from 
these photographs, it may be worthwhile to repeat the warning recently made 
by K.R. Norman with particular reference to Asokan studies (Norman, 
1991: 245): 


One problem which bedevils inscriptional studies . . . is that what is legible 
on one set of photographs may for various reasons, including perhaps the 
skill of the photographer, the lighting, the shadows, etc., be doubtful or 
even completely illegible on another. Even in the case of identical photo- 
graphs, variations in the printing process can lead to variations in the 
quality of the print of the photographs. 


15 The use of this technique was first suggested to us by Mr. M. Albers. We are also grateful 
to J. P. Posthumus (M.A.) for technical assistance. 

19 The four photographs (nos. 580.60-63) were placed at our disposal thanks to the kind 
offices of F H. P. M Janssen (M.A.). The eng tee published in Jamkhedkar (1987) and 
Shastri (1987) are of too poor quality as printed to be of much help. 
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. It is in part such problems as these that have led us to give here, in addi- 
tion to the text and translation, a relatively detailed commentary touching on 
both palaeographical and philological problems, and a separate section 
setting out our interpretation and its historical implications at some length. 
More importantly, however, this was done from a conviction that it is in 
these respects that much of the work done in inscriptional studies so far 
could be improved; and even if part of what follows may seem unnecessary, 
plodding or self-evident, our aims will have been fulfilled if with its help 
other scholars can more easily locate our mistakes and improve on them. 


Those conjectures of which we felt relatively certain, that is, for which we 
could think of no other possibility which was at all plausible, have been 
placed in (angular brackets) in the text. Others, which seemed attractive but 
were less compelling, have been suggested in notes below the text, while a few 
more suggestions have been tentatively made in the annotation. We are of 
course aware of the subjective element involved in this procedure— what 
seems compelling to us may appear implausible to others—but feel none the 
less that at least a rough categorization of such suggestions is desirable. 

The readings of Jamkhedkar's edition are given after the text, in so far as 
they differ from the text as adopted by us. When the two published versions 
(Jamkhedkar 1987 and 1992) differ, one reading is almost always an obvious 
misprint and has not been reported. In one doubtful case both readings are 
given with J, denoting the later version. So many of Jamkhedkar's readings 
are metrically impossible that this has not been explicitly remarked in each 
case. 
Orthographical ‘ peculiarities’ such as the use of the homorganic nasal 
for the anusvdra, the doubling of consonants after r have been left unaltered. 
The punctuation marks are, however, all ours, with the sole exception of the 
double danda after verse 27. Commas have been used to indicate the ends оѓ 
the odd pádas. 

It should be noted that our use of brackets in the translation differs from 
the system employed in the edition. Explicatory additions are placed in 
(parentheses), restorations proposed in the notes to the edition are within 
(angular brackets), and lacunae in the text are indicated with the use of 
[square brackets]. Words or parts of words which are in parentheses or angu- 
lar brackets in the text are not marked as such in the translation. 


Text 
) reading uncertain 
editorial addition 
«1 vowel part of syllable 
9 consonant part of syllable 
~ ,- and = : metrical quantity of illegible syllables 


1. (sa ja) (ya)ti sajalámbudodard =, -~~ miti(p)rasardjya - na - = 1 


~~ (ma)khasamayaidhitanga - - , ---- - bhayolo(la)drsti(dr)(sta)h //// 
(mu) - natrdjarssa - ~ - *, =-~ =-= n= =/ 


Verse 1. Metre Puspitagra. a. °odardbhah. c. ranamakha^; 2-20 Metre Upajati; 
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2. = - (pra)bhàvodgata(pà)da(piXtha-) , (pra) - (dh)rti(sthd)lana - (fic)i - - / 
yasyottamangair bbalayo krryant(e) , (pd)de (sa)ciiqdamanibhir nr(pánam) //3// 
ta(s)yodadhipranta ~ la~-*,*-~---+~--~- = / 


3. = (dXe)vateva ргагірӣјуа(тапҲа) , pitur gr(he)- (pra)ti(s)t ~ - = / 
= - (yay)au vrd(dhi)ka(m) (céna)lasya, prajydjyasiktasya sikheva - х 115// 
tam - - nabhyumnata-~-*,*-~--~~--~- x] 


4. tayoh kramdd dhatala(ksanes)u, jütegu - - ~ ~ - nvite(su) / 
y(aviya)si candra(ma)sah (p)ra(bhyKeva), ~ mundandmni tana(yd) (baybhüva) //7// 
*-c(lekhdmi----*,5----»»--- х / 


5. sadaiva devas trisamudranáthas, sa candragup(t)a(h paripi)rana(y\(r)ttah / 
x - ~ - ndm adhi(pa)s su (tám tá)m, $ri(ruKdra)sendya (gXuynád ~ - = //9// 


(е) ---( = - - -- СЕЕ zi 
Xaver ev eee eye every eee -=/10/ 

6. sudurvvahüm rdjyadhuram samagrüm, dhurandharasy(e)(va) supungavasya / 
x - ~ - (syd) ~ ~ - ~ - = , (ghayo(tka)co nàma suto ~ - < /AV/ 

х m angandpd ~ ~ - ~ - E,Xx---29-- x/ 
x99 t, lv = //12// 

7. tam bhdgineyim atha rdjardjo, dr(s)(tvaà) ~ - - ~ ~ уе$тајакѕт т) / 
Ыал (4)у<0), (и)рйзуа panigrahanam cakara //13// 
devendra(dha)n - ~ ~ - ~ - Ф(уа)т, amd ~ - - - ~-~- = / 
x29] Byte x //14// 


8. Suddhair vvacobhir vvidusám man(a)(mysi), (pri) - ~ - - mburuheksana(nam) | 
E-.--22-2-2- x (5), sddhiin dhanaughair yyasasá ca lokdn //15// 


(sà)------- (mayhipa, * ----~~-~- х / 
МЕСЕ ЕЕЕ х //16// 
9. tasmin kadacit kamaniyariipe, * - ~ - - - purandarena / 
(t<) - ~ O<) - ~ ~ - (s samánàám, bhrata balát svam grham G(ni)ndya //17// 
TE e UR x / 
МАСЕ МГЕ x //18// 
10. tatraiva уйп уйп manujendrapu(t)ri, = - - dha - ~ savdn ака (гўи / 
x92. x , = - (na tesdm) ~ ~ bhdgam etam //19// 
WC Ge Glos Bie ab aca uro x x / 
Maven vee By hover eee x //20// 


ЗЬ. рғаБАд°; 5a. sd devateva; Tb. putresu ünvitegu; 9с. dadau - - nam. d. gundkardya, 114. suto 
babhüva; 14b. amátya; 15b. prindti п нинен уна 19b. dharmaprasavan; 
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11. prabhavatisváminam ca, lokana(tha)ym a(th)à - = / 
punyam aksayam uddisya, mā х = = (Qa)k(a)rayatt) 1211 
кох кож жох ж x Jagadutpaytt)na - = / 
eee eee ee ee у-у x //22// 
аххх ахина 
ewe ee ee eee осо x //23// 

12. sudarsanam taddgam ca, deva(fi) сагуа sudar(Sanaym / 
kadaltvatakagráme, kdrayit(v)ati - vati //24// 
= x x - (pi)takesà, punyam wuddisya) - ~ = 1 
ххк з (pd)es---x/[25/l 
eveeeeex eee ee уау 
хок хх хх х како о //26// 

13. arddham brahmürppa(nam) punyam, Or = = = na - ~ ni/ 
matdpitrbhyam) = = =, = x x x Okr(yodbhavam 1127// 
jagatas (sth)Kt)isanharakaranasya(m)itauja(sah) / 
(Фата) х ххх = =, x eee -- - x //28// 

a ee ee 
ххк х знахо сох //29// 

14. prasadam dayi(tKaydh)átur, vvicintya tam asasvatam | 
mátur eva samuddi(Sya), (puynyaugham aghavargità [130/1 
$iKa) = 0(Silasan(k)aSam, (ci)ra(ya) ~ ~ - ~ = / 
ххх ххх осо х ИЗ 
хо хо хх ххх нокис оа 
ххххшчжхкх, ххх уу x //32// 

15. dlokasthdyinift се)утап, kirttim prakhyāpayısyatā / 
tayá (pari)grhRte)na, tadajAdnuvidha yin)a //33// 
kàvya(m ma)haj jay(a) = (dam), = = = = ~ gena (са)! 
xxxxxcxoxxxro-evx//M/ 


21-34. Metre Sloka, 21b. athadaràt; 24d. kdrayitvatibhavati. 


Divergent readings of Jamkhedkar's edition 

la. J. [jalyati sajalambudodaro ... b. J. does not read sylls. 6-9, 11. с. J. 
ce samayai vi(rvi)tàngata ... d. J. °drstir mü [rdhnà] . .. 2a. ]. does not read 
sylls. 1-4, ... jamisa ... За. J.-prabhavodgatavádepi ... b.J. reads nothing. 
c. J. does not read syll. 1; pyottamdngair balayo [| kriyanta. d.J. does not 
read sylls. 1—3, 10-11. 4a. J. [tasya]tavipranta ... Sa. J. does not read sylls. 
10-11. b.J. ... vicintya ... c.J. does not read sylls. 3-4, 7-9. d.J. 
sikhe[va].... ба. Ј. ... nábhyunna [1d]... 7ab. J. tayoh kramdd aha tala... 
prajate... nvite ... с. ]. does not read sylls. 1-3; sri[ca]wdra ... d.J. 
[сајтипдат nadmni (mnim) tanalyam] ... 8a.J. ... la|do]|mi ... 9b.J. ... 
тпа... ptah. c. J. reads nothing. d. J. does not read sylls. 7-8. 10а. J. reads 
nothing. 11.7. [sya] ...: ?sy(eXva). с. Ј. reads nothing. 12a.J. ... 


mangünápah (J, mangünala) ... 13d.J. [а*]рйзуа 14a.J. ... devendrata[naya*] 
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b. J. reads nothing. 15а. Ј. does not read sylls. 10-11. b. J.does not 
read sylls. 1, 11. d.J. does not read syll 1; [bhu]ndhanaudhair yasasá ca 
lokan /. 16а. J. reads nothing. 17b. J. syll. 6 [ta] c. Ј.... [psamànam]. d. J. 
tam: svam. 19b. J. does not read syll. 4. а. Ј.... yam... : (na tesam). 21a. J. 
om. са. b. J. ajrthà]: athà. c. J. punyá(nya)m. d. J. reads nothing. 22b. J. ... 
jagadutta[ma?mi mam?] ... 24b.J. devas. d.J.kdrayita... vati. 25a.J. ... 
takretà. d. J. reads nothing. 27b. J. reads nothing. c. Ј. matapitrbhyo ... d.J. 
... krayodbhavam //. 28a. J. jagatsthitisanha(samhd)rakaranasyamito ... c. J. 
reads nothing. 30a. J. dayità matur. 31a. J. tilattailasankà$a. 33ab. J. °sthay- 
inim caiman. b.J. prakhydpayisyata(ntya). c.J. tayd... grhi[tánam].. d. J. 
tadajfianuti và [cita?]. 34a. J. Каууа{2?ӣ jaya... b.J. reads nothing. 


Translation 
He is victorious, whose (colour resembles) the depths of a water-laden rain- 
cloud, who [...] clarified butter in a stream [...] whose [...] limbs are 
swollen at the occasion of a sacrifice (that is the battle), and who is looked at 
with gazes that tremble with fright [. . .]. (1) 
[...] royal seer [. . .]. (2) 

[one verse possibly lost] 
To whose feet the crowned heads of kings pay tribute: [. . .] whose [. . .] recep- 
ticle for holding (the lustre) from (his) footstool, (a lustre) that arises from 
(his) might [. . .]. (3) 
To him [. . .] the edge of the ocean [. . .]. (4) 

[one verse possibly lost] 
(She), being worshipped in the residence of her father like a deity [. . .], grew 
up like a [...] flame of a fire in which abundant ghee has been poured. (5) 
Her [. . .] raised [. . .]. (6) 

[one verse possibly lost] 
After (a number of) (sons) had been born to them in succession, famous and 
furnished (with virtues), a daughter called [=] MUNDA, resembling the lustre of 
the moon, was born as (their) younger sister. (7) 
[. ..] streak [. . .]. (8) 

[one verse possibly lost] . 
At all times the conduct of this King (deva), CANDRAGUPTA, Lord of the three 
oceans, was perfect: the soyereign (gave) his daughter to the illustrious 
RUDRASENA, (a mine of) vinos (9) 

[one verse (10), possibly two, lost] 

To (this) [...] great hero, who was like a beast of burden, (carrying) the 
entire burden of (his) kingdom which was very difficult to bear, [. . .] a son 
named GHATOTKACA (was born). (11) 
[...] woman [.. .]. (12) 

[one verse possibly lost] 
Then, after he had seen that niece (of his) [. ..], who was a palace Laksmi, 
[. . .] (this) king paid his respects (to her) and married her. (13) 
The lord of the gods [. . .] (minister) [. . .]. (14) 

[one verse possibly losi] 
(He pleased) the minds of wise men with refined language, [. . .] of [. . .] whose 
eyes were like (blue) lotuses [. ..], mendicants with floods of wealth and the 
peoples with (his) fame. (15) 
He[..]king[...]. (16) 

[one verse possibly lost] 
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When at a certain time [...] he of desirable appearance [.. .] by/with Indra, 
[...] (her) brother brought the proud woman [. ..], back to his own residence 
with force. (17) 

[one verse (18), possibly two, lost] 
There, whatever [. . .], (increasing dharma), the king’s daughter performed, of 
those [. . .] this share [. . .]. (19) 

[one verse (20), possibly two, lost] 


And she (then respectfully) caused to be made the Lord of the Earth and 
Master of PRABHAVATI for the sake of everlasting merit [. . .]. (21) 


[...] the origin of the world [. . .]. (22) 

[one verse (23), possibly two, lost] 
After she of extreme (lustre), had made in the village KADALIVATAKA a water 
reservoir SUDARSANA (‘lovely to behold and (installed) the beautiful 
(sudarsana) god, (24) 
[. . .] whose hair is yellow, for the sake of merit [. . .]. (25) 

[one verse (26), possibly two, lost] 


Half of the merit assigned to the gods, [...] for (her) father and mother [. . .] 
accruing from the deed [. . .]. (27) 


Of (him) of infinite might who is the cause of the sustenance and destruction 
of the world, the [. . .] of the (Vedic) seers [. . .]. (28) 


[one verse (29), possibly two, lost] 


Reflecting that that temple for her beloved (begetter) is transitory, she, free of 
sins, for the sake of a mass of merit for her mother alone, (30) 


[. ..] stone [. . .], resembling stone [. . .], for a long time [. . .]. (31) 
[one verse (32), possibly two lost] 


By him, who was chosen by her and is carrying out her orders, (about) to 
proclaim this fame that will last so long as there is light, (33) 


a great kávya [. . .]. (34) 
[one or two verses possibly lost] 


Annotation 

Line 1. Though much of the opening verse has been lost, enough remains to 
be able to determine with a high degree of certainty that the metre employed 
was Puspitügrà. The fact that the fourth pada seems to end at approximately 
the same place as the fourth pàdas of lines 2 and 3 is consistent with the 
Observation that the aksaras are written somewhat more closely together in 
line 1. 

The first legible aksara we read as ya; the left tip of the ya can be clearly 
seen though the connexion with the centre vertical is no longer visible. This 
leads us to the natural conjecture sa jayati for the opening words. Judging 
from the place where all the succeeding lines begin, there might have been 
room for one more aksara before this, e.g., an om. It should however be 
noted that neither the Ajanta Cave inscription of Varahadeva (СП, v, no. 25) 
nor the Ghatotkacha Cave inscription of the same minister (СП, v, no. 26) 
has any benedictory syllables or formula before the first verse.? For a metri- 


2 These two inscriptions, together with the inscription in Ajanta Cave XVII (СЛ, v, no. 27), 
are іп some ways the most appropriate for purposes of comparison with our inscription, since 
they are the only other known ataka stone inscriptions written entirely in verse. 
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cal Gupta inscription which opens with a Puspitagra verse see CH, Ш, no. 35, 
the Mandasor stone inscription of Үаѕодһагтап and Visnudharman (begin- 
ning with the words sa jayati jagatàm patih pindki). 

At the end of the first рада we tentatively propose restoring sajalambudo- 
darübhah," which would be a suitable enough adjective to describe Visnu. It 
cannot however be determined with certainty to what (manifestation of a) 
divinity this mangala verse is addressed. As it is found in a Narasimha temple 
one certainly could expect Visnu, perhaps even in his man-lion incarnation. 
This would accord well with bhayaloladrstidrstah, our reading in the fourth 
páda; but the comparison with a dark rain-cloud would then be inappropri- 
ate. Also ?makhasamayaidhitanga?, if this reading is correct, does not seem 
particularly suited. The tentative suggestion ranamakhasamayaidhitdnga® 
would be more appropriate for a god doing battle in human form, e.g., Krsna 
or Rama. 

For the second pada of the first verse we can offer no compelling restora- 
tion. In our translation we have chosen to interpret ?Orasarájya? as contain- 
ing the word djya (also found in verse 5) rather than rdjya, and this has led us 
to propose reading °prasardjya°. The syllables miti preceding this could, e.g., 
be part of the word samiti, but since interpretation of the pada and indeed 
the whole verse is problematic, the possibility that one should rather divide 
the words ?m iti prasardjya° can not be completely ruled out. 

The second verse clearly cannot be in Puspitàgrà metre, since the fifth syl- 
lable ja must be heavy, as the following аага is certainly a ligature. The 
sixth syllable is somewhat problematic; though we read r(s)i, it must be 
admitted that the ligature rs would in that case have here a form rather dif- 
ferent from that which one would expect and which is indeed found in line 
13.2 On the basis of our proposed reading, we restore the word °rdjarsi°. 
Unfortunately, the word preceding it does not appear to be any name that is 
familiar to us.? 


Line 2. The main construction of verse 3 is to be found in padas c and d, and 
is fortunately clear. It is unlikely that the verse also contained a correlative 
for yasya, and this in turn implies that the verse is a description of a king 
who was already mentioned.^ The first two pàdas apparently contained a 
long compound, the precise sense of which is difficult to make out, especially 
since the termination has been lost, so that we cannot be certain who or what 
it qualified or described. For the first two syllables of pada b we propose the 
reading °prabhd; this provides assonance with °prabhdvo° in pada a and 
would be consonant with the frequent usage of (pra)Vbha and its derivatives 
in the inscription. 

Verse 4 no doubt told something further of this king, though its contents 
are practically lost. In pada a one thinks of the possibility of restoring tusyo- 
dadhiprantabalasya, * of him, whose power/army [extended to] the edge of the 


21 Since the following syllable is lost, and we do not have a compelling restoration, и 1s obvr- 

ously impossible to guess what the poe form would be after application of the rules of sandhi. 

The other main candidate, the ligature rm seems, however, still less acceptable; the two 

arms visible do not really resemble those of the looped ma, and moreover there appears to be a 
short vertical connecting them with the lower part of the letter. 

2 One possible restoration of the first three syllables would be murena, which at least has the 
advantage that the cerebral п would be explained. On the other hand, this would suggest that the 
content of the verse is again mythical rather than historical, as one would ex: from the word 
rüjarsi and from the fact that verse 3 seems to imply that a king or royal family had already been 
mentioned before. 

24 Also possible, though to our minds rather less likely, ıs that the king is first named in the 
following verse which begins with tasya. 
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ocean(s),’ but this is palaeographically quite unlikely. The seventh syllable 
appears to have taken up quite a lot of space vertically, and may have had 
the vowel i. 


Line 3. The main image of verse 5, that of a young girl growing up and 
increasing in brightness like a flame shooting up from a fire on which ghee 
has been poured, is fortunately clear. For the word in pada c which appar- 
ently begins with pratisi? we have no particularly convincing suggestion; it 
might be a bahuvrihi adjective of the girl with pratisiddha as its first 
member.” Pada d one would rather expect to end with an adjective qualifying 
in the first place sikha, and implicitly also the girl who is the upameya; just 
one possibility, though an appealing one, would be suddha, which would con- 
tinue the series of sibilants. 

Of verse 6 far too little is preserved to be able to arrive at any certainty as 
to its syntax or contents. The first syllable tàm no doubt refers to the girl 
described in verse 5. Whether nàbhyunnata? contains the negative particle na 
or whether this is instead the termination of a word in the instrumental case, 
or even an a-stem which is the prior member of a compound, cannot be 
determined. 


Line 4. Of considerable interest in verse 7 is the word ahatalaksanegu, which, 
although the last three aksaras are somewhat damaged, and although it was 
misread by Jamkhedkar, can in our opinion be read with certainty in pada a. 
This word was hitherto chiefly known from lexicographical works, its earliest 
and most important occurrence being in the Amarakosa (AK. 3.1.10): gunaih 
pratite tu krtalaksanühatalaksanau.5 At least one commentator of Amara, the 
southern author Bommaganti Appayüárya (most probably to be dated 
towards the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century), 
seems also to have known a reading krtalaksanahitalaksanau.? The word ahi- 
talaksana occurs in apparently the same sense in Raghuvamsa 6.71, where it is 
noteworthy that Mallinátha (also a southern writer) glosses it with prakhydta- 
gunah, and supports this by quoting Amara with the ?ahitalaksanau reading. 
In the present state of Kalidàsa studies it is, however, impossible to have any 
certainty about such textual details, and without a thorough study of the 
manuscript traditions of the Raghuvamása it would be rash to maintain that 
Kalidasa must have used the word in the form đhita° rather than Ghatalak- 
sana. Indeed, Rayamukuta (А.р. 1431/2), in his commentary on AK 3.1.10, 
quotes the relevant pada from the Raghuvamsa with the reading ahatalaksano 
'bhüt (AK, 9). 

Lexicographical works excepted, we have met with one other occurrence 
of the word. In line 4 of the Ghatótkacha Cave inscription of the Vakataka 
minister Varáhadeva (CII, v, no. 26) the word ahitalaksanünam occurs; as 
Mirashi however points out in a footnote, earlier editions of the inscription 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji and Bühler had read Ghatalaksananim.* The 
valuable point about the occurrence of the word in our inscription, however, 


25 Less likely, though perhaps not impossible, is pratisikta®; the passive participle of Vsic also 
occurs in pada d, and, as far as we can judge, the use of this root with the preposition prati 1s 
rather uncommon 

26 Amara teaches the use of the words krtalaksana and Ghatalaksana ın the sense of ‘ one who 
18 known on account of his virtues’, obviously the sense їп which the latter 1s used by the author 
of the inscription. 

7 AK, 16. Note that MS К, of Lingayasürin's commen on the AK adds ahitalaksana iti 
và püthah (AK,, 16). The other commentaries available to us all read ?Zhatalaksanau. 

28 The photograph published in CJ, v 1s unfortunately not of sufficiently good quality to con- 
firm whether there y аге, as Mirashi claims, traces of a curve above the Aa, so that here too 
some doubt remains as to the correct reading 
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is that there can here be no doubt at all that the form dhatalaksana was used, 
for the aksara ha is beautifully preserved on an undamaged section of the 
stone.” 

In 7ab we obviously have an absolute locative, and there can be little 
doubt that after jatesu a substantive (masc. pl. loc.) meaning ‘son,’ and 
another qualification of these sons must have followed. The restoration jatesu 
putresu gundnvitesu, while perhaps not the only metrically correct possibility, 
seems both simple and plausible. More compelling, to our minds, are the 
readings proposed in páda с; yaviyasi being the only metrically correct and at 
the same time both syntactically and semantically natural and convincing 
restoration. In view of the fact that a simile is clearly intended, prabheva at 
the end of the рада seems equally certain. 

In 7d we find a personal name of a girl as the first member of a com- 
pound ending in °латт. The name no doubt ended in munda,» though the 
first syllable is unfortunately illegible; it may have ended in à (which would 
suggest Cámundà), for what appears to be the right vertical of the à can still 
be seen, together with the horizontal stroke attaching it to the head-mark. 
That the vowel is o instead is less likely, since the two arms of the o are gen- 
erally curved rather than angular. For further discussion of the name and 
identity of the girl see pp. 64—5. 

The few aksaras legible of verse 8 do not of course offer much material 

for interpretation. We are inclined to think that the verse contains the word 
lehka which suggests the possibility that the daughter introduced in verse 7 is 
described further, and perhaps said to grow in beauty and lustre as the cres- 
cent moon; a comparison found in Kalidasa's description of the young 
Parvati in Kumárasambhava (1. 25): dine dine sā parivardhamünà labdhodaya 
cándramasiva lekhà/puposga lavanyamayün visegaü jyotsnantardniva kalan- 
tarüni. It is not possible to determine whether one should divide /ekhà ти, 
lekhàm 7°, or lekham?. 
Line 5. Verse 9 is relatively unproblematic. On the use of the term trisamu- 
dranütha in püda a see p. 65. The sixth and seventh aksaras of pada b are 
very badly damaged, but we are fairly confident of the reading paripürnavrttah. 
The upadhmáüniya can be made out on the left arm of the pa. The word may be 
taken as containing a (mild form of) slesa, with a secondary meaning of * com- 
pletely full and round’, which would be a suitable adjective to describe the moon 
(candra), aside from the meaning 'of perfect conduct', a description of 
Candragupta. 

The verb has been lost, but considerations of syntax and common sense 
(the presence of a fem. acc. sg. besides a masc. dat. sg.), aside from known 
historical facts (see p. 64), strongly suggest a form of Чай or a verb with the 
same meaning. This must almost certainly have been at the beginning of pada 
c, since the second half of pada d hardly has space for a verb, and contains 
instead in all probability an adjective describing Rudrasena, for which we 
propose gundkardya. Aside from this verb, the illegible part of рада c may 
have contained a gen. masc. pl, the final syllable of which (nām) is still 
legible, depending on the following words adhipas and most probably mean- 
ing either ‘king’ or ‘man.’ The alternative possibility, that ?nàm is to be 
interpreted as a fem. acc. sg. ending, a further qualification of the daughter, 
is most unlikely in view of the following adhipas. Since the gen. pl. must have 


29 A discussion of the not unproblematic etymology and semantics of dhatalaksapa/ühitalak- 
sana must be deferred to a later occasion. 

9 The shortening of the feminine suffix à to a is permitted here by Р. 6.3.36. Cf. also prabha- 
vatisvaminam in verse 21. 
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taken up at least three syllables,” only two, at the very beginning of the рада, 
remain for the verb. Hence our proposal dadau. 

Verse 10 must be regarded as completely lost, as far as the extraction of 
information, or even a single word, is concerned. The second aksara could be a 
ta (vowel uncertain), and two or three syllables after Һе li or Ji which can with 
difficulty be made out there seems to be another ta (vowel again uncertain). 


Line 6. Verse 11 is again relatively well preserved. The sense seems clear; 
pàda c no doubt contained at least one more qualification or epithet of the 
king described in the first two pádas, as appears from the single aksara (sya) 
that can be read. It is plausible that the verb occurred at the end of pada d, 
and the most obvious candidate is babhiiva, as at the end of verse 7. 

It does not appear possible to say anything about the text of verse 12. The 
only point to be noted is that four or five syllables after the last legible aksara 
(pà) what could be the sign for medial u can be seen. 


Line 7. Of verse 13, we are fortunate in having the subject, object and verb 
well preserved, so that the interpretation is clear and unproblematic. Since 
the main verb is at the end of páda d, it is highly probable that the drs which 
can be made out at the beginning of рада b, and of which the у appears to be 
the top part of a ligature, is to be interpreted as drstvd, and this would pro- 
vide a syntactically smooth construction. Páda b may also have contained 
another adjective belonging with the bhagineyi and perhaps, though not nec- 
essarily, an iva going with vesmalaksmim. The contents of pada c can not be 
reconstructed. 

Little can be said of verse 14. The fourth aksara could have been the 

horse-shoe type ga, but since the lower part 1s damaged, so that it cannot be 
determined whether the character has a closed bottom or not, dha is an 
equally likely reading. We have chosen for the latter possibility, simply on the 
grounds that words beginning with dhan are rather more frequent than words 
beginning with gan. In pada b the opening syllables amd suggest, in a royal 
context, amátya. 
Line 8. Of verse eight neither subject nor verb has been preserved. The con- 
struction clearly involves a series of acc. (pl) together with instrumentals, 
both singular and plural, and in padas a and b also 2 cases of a gen. pl., pre- 
sumably dependant on an acc. pl. From the general tenor, one expects the 
verb to have a meaning such as ' satisfy,’ ‘ delight,’ ‘win over’ or the like, 
and the subject is no doubt a king. It should be noted that very similar vers- 
es are found in two Gupta inscriptions: the Junagadh rock inscription of 
Skandagupta (A.D. 457-8), where we read: ajyapranamair vibudhan athestva 
dhanair dvijdtin api tarpayitva/paurams tathabhyarcya | yatharhamanaih 
bhrtyams ca рйўуйп suhrdas ca danaih // (CII, ш, 60 (1.19)) and the 
Gangdhar stone inscription of Visvarvarman, which contains a verse reading 
yajfiais surün munigandn niyamair udaraih--~-+-----+--+--- / mdnena 
bhrttyajanam | appratimena (sic) loke yo []tosayat sucaritais са jagat 
samaggram // (СП, m, 74 (ll. 3—4)). 

At the beginning of pada b we read the акага pri: the left arm of the pa 
and the medial 7 are clearly visible, and at the bottom left there is a mark 
which we interpret as the tip of the curved subscript r. On the strength of this 
aksara we propose reading the verb form primati (historical present), and for 
the two remaining illegible syllables nila° seems a very plausible reading. This 


31 The only at all plausible word which could yield a two-syllable gen pl with the metrical 
pattern - - 1s nr (nFnám) but this, as well as other words such as пра, nara, prabhu, etc., ts impos- 
sible in view of the fact that the last syllable 1s clearly пат and not ndm. 
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would however mean either that the acc. pl. on which the gen. pl. nilambu- 
ruheksandnam depends is in pada с or that manamsi in pada a is to be con- 
strued again with this gen. pl. as well as with vidusam. It must also be admit- 
ted that a historical present does not seem to occur elsewhere in the 
inscription, though its durative aspect could be quite appropriate here. The 
subject must have been given in рада c, perhaps at the end, for the double s (s 
sádhün) suggests that the last word of pada c may have been a nom. masc. sg. 

Verse 16 is again almost completely lost. The aksaras hipa at the end of the 
first pada strongly suggest the word mahipa, probably, given the position, in 
the nominative, though the precise form taken after application of the rules 
of sandhi cannot be determined. 


Line 9. The basic outline of verse 17 is in any case clear: the first two padas 
must have consisted of an absolute locative construction (on which puran- 
darena probably depended), while pàda d contains the subject and verb. 
dnindya must govern two accusatives, the second of which (syam grham) is in 
pada d and the first no doubt in рада c, qualified by the adjective samdndm. 
The possibility that samandam is a gen. pl. rather than an асс. fem. sg. is in 
this context very unlikely. 


Line 10. The subject of verse 19 is obviously manujendraputri. The reading of 
this word is not in any doubt, despite the fact that Shastri misread it as manu- 
jendrapuri (metrically impossible) and took this as a reference to the capital. 
The r visible is definitely in its subscript form, and above it the form of the г 
can still be made out. As for the grammatical construction of the verse, it is 
likely that гейт in pada d correlates with yan yän of the first рада. It is 
unfortunately not quite clear what the princess akársit (note the use of the 
aorist which could point to the actuality of the action); ?savan in pada b 
suggests ?prasavün,? and we conjecture that this is the final member of a 
bahuvrihi compound meaning in effect ‘producing .... The aksara dha 
visible, and in a position where it must be metrically heavy, suggests 
dharmaprasavan. 


Line 11. With this line the metre changes to Sloka. This accompanies a 
noticeable change in subject matter and style; whereas till now the events 
related clearly seem to have taken place in a not very recent past and have 
been narrated, so far as can be judged, with a preponderance of perfect forms 
and in a fairly developed style with regular use of alamkdras, from this point on 
the events spoken of are evidently those of the very recent past, told without 
the use of perfect forms and in a simpler style. Verse 19, in the previous line 
(with the only certain use of the aorist in the inscription), though still in 
Upajati metre, may be seen as a transition to the second half of the inscription. 

In pada a of verse 21 (fourth or ravipula) the word prabhavatisvaminam™ 
is an apposition to lokandtham in the following рада, which obviously indi- 
cates an immediate connexion between Prabhávati Guptd and the Vaisnava 
image/temple spoken of. The sixth syllable of pada b is here read as thd; the 
curve inside the th is not visible, and the letter appears slightly damaged. 
Possible would also be the reading dhd, but we are unable to find a plausible 
restoration beginning with adha?,* whereas with аѓла° there are a number of 
possibilities, of which, e.g., athddardt seems appropriate. 


32 ytsavdn is metrically impossible, as well as intrinsically unlikely here 

33 The shortening of i to 1 is again allowed by P. 6.3.36; cf. n 30 above. 

^ The possibility of a form of Ndhà, such as adhdrayat, may probably be rejected, since one 
would then require another object for akdrayat; also the occurrence of two imperfect forms of 
causatives at the ends of pädas b and d is not very likely. 
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Of verse 22 practically all that can be said is that it most probably refers 
to a god or an image of a god. jagadutpattind could be either an instrumental 
or part of a longer compound. 

Line 12. On Sudarsana as both the name of a water reservoir and an 
adjective for a god (in pádas a and b respectively of verse 24) see below (p. 70 
and n. 65). Páda d poses a slight problem; the first four syllables appear to 
read kGrayita, and the word was so read by Jamkhedkar and Shastri. The lat- 
ter drew the conclusion that the subject must have been a man, and put forth 
the suggestion that he may have been Pravarasena 11.? While it is true that 
karayita if understood as a nomen agentis from the causative of Vkr would be 
a masculine form, this would be in contradiction with the rest of the inscrip- 
tion, where it seems clear that the subject of various deeds is a woman, and 
even with the end of the same páda where there is certainly a nom. fem. sg. 
(°vati). Shastri did not apparently consider the possibility that karayità might 
be a periphrastic future, in which case it could also be used with a feminine 
subject. This possibility must, however, also be rejected. A periphrastic future 
would be highly unexpected in the present context; even more important, 
however, is the consideration that karayità is also most unlikely on metrical 
grounds, since the second and third syllables of a páda are not allowed to be 
both laghu. No other metrical faults are found in the legible part of the 
inscription, and it would be very surprising if the author—obviously a well- 
trained poet—had made one. We are therefore of the opinion that kárayitá, 
in whatever way it is interpreted, cannot after all be the intended word. 
Fitting, both metrically and otherwise, would be karayitva,5 which we have 
accordingly restored. It should be mentioned that this would not necessarily 
mean that we assume the apparently very careful engraver to have made an 
error here, for immediately underneath the (à the stone has been damaged, 
and in such a way that it is conceivable that the subscript v, which would 
have been attached to the bottom of the right leg of the tã,” has been effaced. 

For the final word in pada d we propose reading atibhàávatr: though the 
aksara bhà cannot be read, it seems at least palaeographically possible. As an 
epithet, this would continue the numerous light/lustre images; on the possibil- 
ity that it is a personal name see below (p. 67).- 

In the first pada of verse 25 (?)pithkesa (nom. fem. sg.) must be another 
epithet of the princess. Rather than assuming that she actually had yellow 
hair, we are inclined to think of the possibility that this is the second half of 
a bahuvrihi compound. PitakeSa might be an epithet of Narasimha, though 
admittedly not found in dictionaries, so the intended sense could be ‘ she who 
worships Narasimha ' or ‘ she who had installed/caused to be made [an image 
of] Narasimha’ or something similar. 

Finally, it is important to note that at the far right of the slab, well after 
where one would expect verse 25 to have ended, there appears to be an 
aksara, probably рй or bà. While this cannot of course add anything to our 
understanding of the content of the inscription, it is useful confirmation that 
there must have been three Slokas to the line in lines 11-15, and that the 
inscription must originally have been broader yet. 


Line 13. The verb of verse 27 has not been preserved, but the sense is proba- 
bly that the daughter assigns half of the merit arising from some deed or rite 


35 Shastri (1987: 70—71). 

% The absence of a finite verb-form in the verse is not a problem; very likely the construction 
continues through the next verse. 

37 The ligature tv does not occur elsewhere in the legible part of the inscription, but cf. the sv 
in line 14. 
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to the gods? and half to her parents. Pada a is somewhat problematic; first of 
all one would expect arddham to be construed with a genitive (punyasya). One 
would perhaps have also expected brahmarpitam, but, though there seems to 
be a mark of some kind above the ligature rpp, we regard this as damage to 
the stone and do not think it warranted to read medial i. brahmdrppanam 
must therefore be taken as an apposition to (arddham) punyam. In pada b 
there no doubt was a nom. fem. sg. qualifying or describing the princess who 
is the grammatical subject, which might have ended with, e.g., °Sdlini. 

While the missing part of рада c cannot of course be restored with cer- 
tainty, one metrically correct and rather appealing possibility would be to 
read mdtdpitrbhyam arddham ca (a third or mavipuld). In pada d we suggest 
the reading (°)kriyodbhavam; admittedly the sign for medial i cannot be seen, 
but the upper part of the character has in any case been completely 
destroyed. The low position of the arms of the k must be caused by the fact 
that another consonant sign was written above it, ie. in ligature; this too 
however is no longer legible. From the point of view of sense, (°)kriyod- 
bhavam seems more satisfactory as an adjective of punyam than krayod- 
bhavam (as read by Jamkhedkar) or vikrayodbhavam. 

Of verse 28 one can do little more than to hazard the suggestion that it 
described the erection of a temple or the construction of a statue of a god, 
most probably Visnu, described as ‘ the cause of the sustenance and destruc- 
tion of the world.’ ? The contents of pādas c and d remain a mystery. 


Line 14. An important crux is presented by the gen. in páda a of verse 30. 
The syllables 4 and 5 reading dayi practically only allow the word dayita 
(^ beloved °), which one would expect to be used exclusively for close relatives. 
This is in accordance with syllable 8 ?tur, which may be a genitive of a nomen 
agentis or noun of relationship probably different from matr found in 30c. A 
metrically correct conjecture would be dayitdadhdtur, ‘ of/for her beloved 
begetter.'* In pada b tam must refer to the prdsdda of pada a, despite the 
slight awkwardness of expression. Perhaps the temple, which we take to be 
one erected either by or in memory of the father of the princess, і.е. 
Rudrasena, was already mentioned before, in verse 29 which 1s lost. The sen- 
timent expressed in рада b is unusual, and, to the best of our knowledge, 
without a close parallel. While royal inscriptions occasionally refer to the 
transitoriness of life, wealth, etc., and the changeableness of the world,“ so 
specific a remark as that found here, made in regard to a temple (in memory) 
of a father," seems only possible if prompted by the actual observation that 
the temple had fallen into some decay. 


35 Less probably, to the brahmins. 

3 The omission of ‘ creation’ 1$ probably merely due to metrical reasons; cf. e.g, Markpur 
81.49—53 in which Vignu's cosmic sleep is described as the cause of sustenance and solution à of 
the world. vifvesvarim jagaddhdtrim sthitisamhdrakdrinim/nidrdm bhagavatim visnor atulám 
tejasah prabhuh // |. . .] 

omen agentis of Vdhā with preposition à in the sense of ‘to impregnate,’ ‘to make.’ Cf. 

ер, Bhagpur. 9.24.52: vasudevah sutàn as{av ädadhe sah а //. The more usual pitur is exclud- 
by the long Z's we read in syllables 6 and 7 and would yield a metrically incorrect verse, 

in view of the short fourth syllable. Another metrically possible conjecture dayitabhratur їз reject- 
ed because 30b seems more appr орпце if we assume that the temple was but already some time 
ago, mátur eva (30c) аа ', rather than ‘ brother’ and, last but not least, °bhrdtur 18 
pelasogma hically almost ра е in view of the absence of the subscript ` ra’ that should have 

ble in the undamaged part of the stone below the syllable. 

41 And it may be noted that in such cases the verb (pra)vi-Nci is usually emp loy: . Cf e.g., the 
Mandasor stone inscription of Kumáragupta and Bandhuvarman, CH, ш, 2 1 12-13). Such 
references later grow more and more frequent and are often the subject of elaborate verses. 

* Inscriptions recording the building of a temple regularly express the wish that it be Sasvata; 
e.g., СП, m, 277 Q 14). 
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Verse 30 contains no finite verb form, and probably formed a syntactic 
unit with verse 31. The latter probably spoke of the construction of another 
temple for the sake of the mother of the princess.” The fourth syllable of 
pada a appears to be a ligature, with a § or a g“ partly visible at the bottom 
right. Also partly visible is what could be the sign for medial i above the 
character, though this seems a little smaller than is usual. cirdya in pada b 
may be intended to contrast with vicintya tam asüsvatam in 30b (cf. p. 69). 


Line 15. The syntactical construction of verse 33 is obviously not complete. 
The instrumentals were most probably the logical subject of a passive con- 
struction, which must have been in verse 34. The grammatical subject would 
have been kávyam in 34a, and the verb form must have meant ‘was 
made/composed.’ 

The first word of 33a seems slightly ambiguous. Since sthdyin(i) at the end 
of a compound could already carry the meaning of ‘ which is enduring as ...,’ 
‘which shall last as long as . . . ,' the meaning might be ‘ fame which shall last 
as long as there is light (Gloka?)^ Another possibility, however, is that Gloka is 
to be interpreted as à lokàt and that the intended sense is ‘fame which shall 
last as long as the world does.’ Such tatpurusa compounds with as their prior 
member adverbs which are themselves indeclinable compounds with a preposi- 
tion as their first member, are, while grammatically somewhat problematic, 
fairly common in inscriptions, and especially in the sort of context that we 
have here; the proclamation that something will/should last for what is practi- 
cally an eternity.“ In favour of the first of these interpretations is perhaps the 
fact that the standard expressions used in similar cases (whether with a single 
compound or а ydvat ...tdvat construction) usually mean ‘as long as the 
moon and sun last.’ 


Analysis and interpretation 

As emerges from the above, very few things can be derived with certainty 
as to the content and purport of the inscription. Since it is found in a fifth- 
century Vákàtaka temple and contains a geneology featuring, and extending 
to, the children of Candragupta and Rudrasena (v. 9), it is certain however 
that the inscription belongs to the fifth century (a date which is also consis- 
tent with the palaeography), while the name Rudrasena and the name or title 
Prabhàvatisvàmin (у. 21) indicate that we are concerned with a Vakdtaka 
inscription, notwithstanding the fact that the dynastic name Vakataka does 
not feature in the legible part of the text. Comparison with other Vakataka 
inscriptions makes clear that it does not fall into the category of official royal 
edicts or land-grants ($йѕапа), the structure and contents of which are very 
much standardized and completely different from the text under discussion. 
Rather, the inscription seems to report events that are related to some subor- 
dinate member of the royal family and as such is without parallel. The inter- 
pretation ventured below, in spite of all uncertainties, can claim no more 
than to be the most plausible hypothesis that the authors could think of. 

Verse 9 tells us that Candragupta gave a daughter (sutd) to Rudrasena 
and this agrees with the well-known historical fact that the Gupta emperor 
gave his daughter Prabhavati in marriage to the Vákataka king Rudrasena п 
in the seventh or eighth decade of the fourth century A.D. What tends to dis- 


43 One might also consider the possibility that instead the repair of the temple mentioned in 
30a 1s spoken of. 

^5 Less probably, a t, since the legs ap wider and more horse-shoe shaped than the t. 

5 cf. e.g, СП, v, 13 (1 28) (acandradityakáltya). Of course such compounds. though rather 
rare, also occur in the classical works of Sansknit literature; cf. e g., Raghuvamsa 1. 
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turb this interpretation, however, is the fact that two, possibly three verses 
earlier a ‘daughter ' (tanaya) is mentioned, the name of whom seems to end 
in ?mundà, which could yield Cámundà or Gomunpdà, names not known 
from any other Vakataka or Gupta inscription (v. 7). Family or tribal names 
ending in Munda are known from some seals found in Basarh (Vaisali) and 
Patna (Páataliputra),5 but Prabhàávati Guptà in her own inscriptions claims 
descent from a Naga lineage through her mother Kuberanüga." The daughter 
named [=]mund4, is praised as resembling the lustre of the moon (candra- 
masah prabheva), an apposite pun if the daughter of Candragupta were 
meant.“ However this may be, in view of the sutdm tam in 9c, it is certain 
that the daughter known as Prabhdvati has been mentioned somewhere 
before verse 9. 

Likewise, the way Candragupta is mentioned in 9b (sa candraguptah) 
implies that he had been mentioned in an earlier verse. This probably was 
before verse 7, since the initial tayoh of 7a entails that members of two fami- 
lies had already been introduced: 1. a young girl who ‘ grew up like a flame 
of a fire in which abundant ghee has been poured ’ (v. 5); 2. her (future) hus- 
band whose lineage may well have been described from v. 2 onwards, the first 
member being qualified as °rdjarsi. A similar qualification (rajadhirajarsi) was 
given to Candragupta II in the Udayagiri Cave inscription by his minister 
Virasena (CII, їп, 35 (1. 3)). The description in verses 3 and 4 suits the Gupta 
dynasty well. The imperial status ensues from the tribute (bali) paid by other 
kings, whereas the rule is said to extend to the edge of the ocean, which has 
also been said of Candragupta II in the Tumain inscription.” The title attrib- 
uted to Candragupta in verse 9, ‘ Lord of the Three Oceans,’ is noteworthy in 
view of the Poona Plates of Prabhàvati Gupta (СІ, v, 7 (1. 5)) where he is 
furnished with an honorific title generally given to his father Samudragupta, 
viz. caturudadhisalilasváditayasas (* whose.fame has tasted the waters of the 
four oceans ").? A. M. Shastri argues that the title ‘ Lord of the Three Oceans 
' is ‘ pertinent only in South Indian context’ °! and ‘ indicative of the tremen- 
dous influence verging on political hegemony wielded by Candragupta II over 
a large part of the Deccan’ (Shastri, 1987: 69). 

The marriage out of which the ‘ moon-like’ princess named [»]mundà was 
born in addition to a number of famous and virtuous elder princes (v. 7) 
must have been mentioned in verse 6 or, if we add one more verse to every 
line (see p. 48), in the verse directly following it (v. 6*). The comparison of 


4 T. Bloch (ASIAR, 1903-4, 113, 116) re rts two seals dating from the Gupta period found 
in Basarh with the legend ‘ Gomundaka ’. aplyal (1972- 286) КОЙ Munda’ among the name- 
endings ‘after races and tribes,’ referring to seals found in Basarh (D. P Spooner in ASIAR, 
1913- 25, 131) and Patna (JBORS, x, 192). In an inscription dating from the reign of Maharaja 
Svamidasa acuri year 67, = A.D. 317) а Sandilyasagotramundabrahmana is mentioned (CII, ТУ, 
7 (l. 3)). An inscription dating from the 5th regnal year of Rudrasena II 1s reported by Shastri 
(1987: 46-8) to have been recently found in Mandhal. According to Shastri it records the erection 
ofa Visnu temple dedicated to Mondasvümin. One wonders whether there could be a connexion 
between °munda and ‘ monda.’ To be certain we have to wait for the publication of the text. 

47 СП, v, 7 (11. 7-8) (Poona lates), 36 (11. 19) (ырш plates). 

This reminds us of a {тай tion mentioned by Altekar (Majumdar and Altekar, 1967: 99) 
and repeated by Sircar (HCI, ш, p. 179, n. 2) to the effect that Candragupta 1s credited with à 
daughter Candravatt (‘She who resembles the moon >) who was a devotee of the god Srigaila and 
is by some identified with Prabhavati. 

sagarantam, EI, xxvi, 117 (l. 1) p 66. 

5» CIT, m, 26 (1. 2), 43 1. 1), 49 ү] хр 53 (1. 1), 256 (1. 2). The same epithet in CH, гу, 41, 
a. 10,1 169 . 5—6). А similar expression (catuhsamudr antaprathitayasas) ıs found in CH, m, 
89 17 a 5). Cf. also catussamudrankkrantakirttih mn CH, ш, 220 (1. 1). 

ТА pore epithet, tisamudatoyapitavàühanasa, found x m the Nasik inscri n on, is given to the 
Satavühana king Gautamiputra Sütakarni (Sel Ins., І, 204 (1. 3)). Sircar (Sel Ins., i, 203, n 4) 
raises the possibility that the epithet may be connected with a digvijaya. Cf. Harsacarita 82 
(1. 22): trisamudrddhipataye sdtavGhanandmne narendráya. 
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the princess named [*]mund4 with the lustre (prabha) of the moon and of her 
mother with a ‘ flaming fire’ make it conceivable that [»]mundà was a maid- 
en name that became substituted by the more illustrious ‘ Prabh4vatti’. 

The Vakataka dynasty, ie. Rudrasena, must have been introduced in 
verse 8, or possibly in 8*. And just as the offspring was mentioned directly 
after the description of the marriage in verse 6 or 6*, the offspring of 
Rudrasena's marriage with Prabhavati might have been mentioned in the fol- 
lowing verse 10. 

To summarize our analysis of the first ten (partly) legible verses, we 
would venture the hypothesis that after an introductory verse in Puspitügrü 
metre eulogizing a deity, probably Visnu, verses 2 to 4 relate to the Gupta 
dynasty, in particular to Candragupta H, whereas in the second half of verse 
4 and possibly in 4* another family is introduced in which a * flame-like ' 
daughter was born, who in verse 6 (or 6*) was married to Candragupta II. 
Among the offspring of this couple is a * moon-like? girl named [=]munda, 
who might have been no other than Prabhüvati Gupta. Verse 8 (or possibly 
8*) may then have introduced a third lineage, viz. that of the Vàkatakas, in 
particular its king Rudrasena П, to whom Candragupta gave his daughter in 
marriage, the offspring of that marriage being mentioned in verse 10. 

Verse 11 refers to a powerful (supungava) king mentioned earlier. His 
name might possibly have re-occurred in verse 10* and may be inferred from 
the name of the son that was born to him, Ghatotkaca (11d). Considering the 
fact that he occurs in the middle of the inscription it is unlikely that the leg- 
endary Ghatotkaca Gupta, son of Srigupta and father of Candragupta I, 
known from the Gupta genealogies, is meant. Rather it would seem, that we 
are here concerned with the same Ghatotkaca who is known from the 
Tumain inscription (EZ, xxvi, 117), who was ‘ of perpetual good character 
and fame,’ who ' attained the glory of his ancestors, won by (the prowess of 
his) arms,'? and who descended from Candragupta II, but of whom the frag- 
mentary state of that inscription does not allow us to specify whether he was 
his son or grandson.? The present context suggests that this Ghatotkaca was 
a later son of Candragupta II, born after several princes and the daughter 
[=]munda/Prabhavati (v. 7). The phrase describing his father ‘ who was like a 
beast of burden, [carrying] the entire burden of (his) kingdom, which was 
difficult to bear’ (11ab), may point towards the end of Candragupta’s reign. 
On the basis of the Tumain inscription we may say that Ghatotkaca ruled as 
viceroy in eastern Malwa at the time that Китаӣгарирќа held the imperial 
office (A.D. 435—6).# There might not therefore have been too great a differ- 
ence in age between the children of Rudrasena and Prabhavati on the one 
hand, and their maternal uncle, Ghatotkaca, on the other. This observation 
may serve as a clue for the interpretation of one of the crucial verses of the 
inscription, verse 13. 

Verse 12 may have said more of Ghatotkaca and then, possibly in 12*, his 
sister's daughter (bhagineyi) may have been reintroduced (as the initial tam of 
13a seems to suggest), whom the viceroy (rdjardja) is said, not to have ‘ con- 


3 EL xxvi, 117; Sel Ins., 1, 298: sa pürvajanám sthirasattvakirtir bhuydrjitim kirtim abhipra- 


padya. 

Б Cf Sel Ins , 1, p. 298 n. 1, EI, xxvi, 116. 

4 Thaplyal (1972: 66; cf. Bloch in ASIAR, 1903-4, 107), among other scholars, argues in 
favour of the identify of Ghatotkaca of the Tumain inscription with the Ghatotkacagupta of the 
sealing of Barsarh. As to his possible identity with the ‘issuer of the [gold] coin in the St. 
Petersburg collection which bears on the obverse the word Ghato beneath the king's arm and the 
marginal legend ending in (gu)pta(^) [and] on the reverse the legend kramadityah’, Thaplyal is 
more reserved and numismatists appear divided on the issue. 
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soled’ as Jamkhedkar paraphrases (1987: 221), but to have actually married 
(pünigrahanam сакага), impressed as he was with her Laksmi-like qualities. 

If our interpretation is correct so far, this niece can have been no other 
than the daughter born from the marriage between the Vàakütaka king 
Rudrasena and his Gupta wife Prabhávati. She might have been mentioned in 
verse 10, and one wonders whether the conjectured reading atibhavati (‘ of 
extreme lustre’) in verse 24d could be her personal name. 5 Actually, 
bhügineyi may here stand for half-niece, since, more likely than not, 
Ghatotkaca and Prabhávati had been born of different mothers. Nevertheless 
this matrimony is at odds with the majority of the Smrti texts which prohibit 
intermarriage of cognates in the second remove. The present case, however, 
corroborates Kane's (rt, 467) observation to the effect that ‘a very striking 
instance of the limits of sapinda relationship not being observed is the prac- 
tice among certain sections of even brahmana marrying their own sister’s 
daughter. After the alliance between the Guptas and the Vàkatakas had first 
been sealed by the marrying-off of Prabhávati, the latter may have wished 
to confirm the friendship by giving her own daughter in marriage to her 
(half-)brother (see Fig. 1).55 

The following verses (14-16) seem to tell us what a good husband this 
Vàkàátaka princess married. Then, at a certain time (kadacit), something hap- 
pened and the mentioning of Indra in verse 17b suggests that he (tasmin), i.e. 
Ghatotkaca, left this world.” If this conjecture is accepted it would provide 
the inscription with a terminus post quem of A.D. 435—6, the year the Tumain 
inscription showed Ghatotkaca to be still alive. In the wake of this event the 
brother of the princess is said to have brought her back to his own residence. 
Epigraphical evidence has preserved the names of three sons of Rudrasena 
and Prabhávati; as has been discussed elsewhere (Bakker, 1992: 7), it is highly 
unlikely that Divakarasena was still alive at the time of the present inscrip- 
tion, and of the two remaining brothers, Dàmodarasena and Pravarasena, the 
latter was the actually ruling king. It therefore seems plausible that the bhràáta 
of 17d is none other than the Vakataka king Pravarasena II, who might have 
been mentioned along with his sister in verse 10. Anyhow, this must have 
been an extraordinary deed and the word balat (17d) indicates that it was not 
done in accord with the people involved, i.e. that it was resisted either by the 
princess herself, or by her Gupta relatives, or by both (see below). The princi- 
pal condition on which a widow is allowed to return to her paternal home by 
traditional law, viz. the absence of any male relative on the side of her 
deceased husband, (Náradasmrti 13.29), was obviously not fulfilled in this 
case. 

The residence to which the princess was taken would probably have been 
in Pravarasena II's capital Pravarapura, which is mostly identified with pres- 
ent-day Paunar (pavanár).5 However, as already argued by Jamkhedkar, it is 


55 Names to which ап is prefixed or in which ай replaces another prefix are relatively infre- 
uent, but for an example in a Vükiütaka inscription see CII, v, 125 (1. 7), where the wife of 
adasa is said to have been named Aticandra (following Murashi’s reading: Buhler had pre- 
viously read Sucandra); unfortunately the name of her father/mother 18 lost. Such names appear 
to be most usually given to younger brothers (or sisters), e.g, Maya — Atimäyä (Mahdvastu, 1, 
355), Sudinta — Atidanta (РРайс., р 456, v. 38), Datta — Atidatta (РРайс, p. 455, v. 2» 
Sulkagulma — Atigulma (РРайс., p. 459, v 56), Ganda — Atiganda (Brakmapur., 165.29 
Gambhir — Atigambhira (Brahmapur., 147. 11), Bala — Atubala (Ram. 3.12.12, Crit. App.). 
5% cf. Majumdar and Altekar (1967, 169 f). 
Е Р ways of saying that a king died frequently involve the mentioning of Indra cf. 
Сл IV, 10, especially n. 2. 
Mirashi 1954 and in СП, v, xli. 
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hard to derive Paunar etymologically from Pravarapura.? The rich archaeo- 
logical findings in Nagardhan (also know as Nandardhan), which is the 
Vakataka capital Nandivardhana,9 do not give any indication that this site 
had been abandoned in the second quarter of the fifth century. Morever, 
when the eastern Vákátaka kingdom was overrun by the Nalas in the last 
decade of the fifth century, the victorious king Bhavadattavarman issued a 
charter from Nandivardhana—rather odd if that place had been deserted as 
capital for already over half a century. Pravarapura, on the other hand, was 
never mentioned again after the death of Pravarasena II. It is therefore quite 
conceivable that Pravarasena merely had his capital Nandivardhana renamed 
for the sake of his own glory (the first inscription issued from Pravarapura 
dates from his 16th regnal year, when Prabhàvati was still alive and issuing 
charters from Ràmagiri).? The princess might thus have been brought back 
to Nandivardhana, 6 km south of the temple on Rāmagiri in which the 
present inscription is found. 


9 Jamkhedkar (1985: 84): ‘The reconstructed Sanskrit form of Paunar should be Padmanagara 
(through the Prakrit Pomanayara, ог Paumanayara) and not Pravaranagara/Pravarapura.' Cf. Skt 
padma-nála, Hind: när. One would expect Skt. pravara? to yield pavar? or A not really 
satisfactorily identified town and district Padmapura occur in the Väkätaka inscriptions (cf. Shastn, 
1987. 74, п 8) (town: СП, v, 78 (unfinished Durg plate), district: in the Man plates of 
Rudrasena II (Shastn, 1987. 48) and the Masod plates of Pravarasena II (Shrimal, 1987: 66 (1. 19)) 
According to Shastn (1987: 48) the district ‘should be looked for somewhere in the 
Nagpur-Wardha region.’ Another etymology would derive pau? from Praknt pavā, Skt prapa 
* watering place’ The ancient site of Paunar 1s situated at a ford in the nver Dhàm In this context 
it may also be noted that in our view the style of the pieces found in Paunar deviates rather signifi- 
cantly from the Ramagin/Nagardhan sculptures. This evidently also posed difficulties to Joanna 
Williams when she tried to connect the Paunar findings with other Vakataka sculpture (Williams, 
1983: 230 f) Archaeologically it would seem quite possible to date the Paunar site in the post- 
Vakataka period, 1e end of fifth century or sixth century (cf. Spink, 1981: p. 123 n. 8) 

© Mirashi (1959: 23), Majumdar and Altekar (1967: 114); etc 

él ET, xix, 102. There ıs uncertainty and hence controversy regarding these kings of the Nala 
dynasty. The grant recorded ш the charter of Mahürüja Bhavattavarman (prakritism for 
Bhavadattavarman) was made during a pilgrimage of him and his wife to Prayüga, but it was 
issued from Nandivardhana. The date of the charter (7th of the dark half of Karttika in the 11th 
re year) seems to correspond with the time the king himself, being 1n Prayüga, instructed his 
officer Culla to write ıt down in private (svamukhayi(a)yábhiikhit(a) rahasi niyukte(n)a. cullena). 
The charter was (later) engraved on a copper plate by a Maharaja Arthapati Bhattfraka, who 
was ‘favoured by the grace of his grandfather's feet’ (aryakapadaprasddanugrhitena), ‘for the 
sake of the increase іп merit and fame of his father and mother’ (mdtdpitroh punyakirttwar- 
dhana®), These co plates were found in Rithapur along with those of Prabhavatl Gupta 
From the Podagadh Inscription (ЕТ, xxt, 155 f) we know that Bhavadatta’s son [Skanda]varman 
recovered the lost (bhrasfd) royal fortune of his family and repopulated the capital Pugkari. The 
father of Maharaja Arthapati might therefore have been [Skanda]varman, who was dead at the 
time his son published the grant of his grandfather. The expression dryakapGdaprasaddnugrhitena 
probably served to authorize this deed. That king Arthapati reigned after [Skanda]varman also 
seems to follow from the Kesaribeda Inscription (ЕІ, xxvii, 12) ET from his 7th regnal year, 
which was issued from the capital Puskart (cf Sircar in НСІ, ш, 188 f) From this epigraphical 
evidence we may deduce that the Nala king Bhavadattavarman conquered Nandivardhana of the 
уйкаіакаѕ, but soon afterwards was defeated and bis own capital destroyed His son 
[kanca varman succeeded in restoring the power of the dynasty, at least їп its traditional home- 
and. His successor, Arthapati, proclaimed his dfather’s glory-as conqueror of the eastern 
Vakiitaka realm. If Sircar is night in dating the Rithapur Plates of Bhavadattavarman ‘on 
grounds of palaeography to the first half of the sixth century’ this would place 
Bhavadattavarman’s conquest of Nandivardhana at the end of the fifth century. Only two gener- 
ations later, at the time that the Vakdtaka power had collapsed completely, Bhavadattavarman's 
grandson could publish his grandfather’s grant. This could well imply that the Nalas had again 
taken possession of Nandivardhana ın the first half of the sixth century (Sircar m НС], ш, on 
When they finally met defeat at the hands of the early Calukyas (Kirtrvarman I, с A D. 566-97), 
their role of suzerain of Vidarbha might have been taken over by the Kalacuris, whose feuda- 
tory Svamirdya ruled m Nandivardhana in A.D. 573, according to an inscription dated in Kalacuri 
Samvat 322 (EI, XXVIII, n 

6 С], v, 35, Shastri (1987: 51 f). His dson Prthivisena II issued charters from various 
places including Rámagiri (Shastri 1977—78: 142: Mandhal ps of hus second regnal year). In 
this connexion it is s g to find that Prthivisena IPs Mahurjhari Plates (dating from his 17th 
regnal year) were issued from ‘ Prthivisamudra ' for the sake of two inhabitants of Prthivipura. 
Kolte (1971-72. 67 ff.) thinks that Prthivisamudra and Prthivipura refer to one and the same 
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Back in her ancestral home, perhaps against her will (note samánàm in 17c), 
the unlucky (widowed) princess (manujendraputri, 19а) threw herself into chan- 
table and pious activity (verse 19), recorded in verses 21—32 in Sloka metre. 

The princess, ‘ free of sins’ (30d), and ‘ of extreme lustre ' (24d, see above 
p. 67) ‘ caused to be made the Lord of the Earth,’ i.e. an image of Visnu, des- 
ignated as the Master of Prabhavati, in recognition of her mother's devotion 
to that god (21a). Prabhavati in her own inscriptions used to refer to the chief 
deity of the hill as Ramagirisvàmin (CII, v, 35; Shastri 1987: 51). It is obvious 
that the image made is the same as the fifth-century Narasimha image of the 
temple in which the inscription is found, though explicit references to that 
incarnation are not found in the legible part of the inscription, unless pitakesa 
( whose hair is yellow") in verse 25a somehow refers to him (see above 
p. 62). 

Another temple (prdsddam), the deity of which being possibly described in 
verse 28 as ‘ of infinite might, the cause of destruction and preservation of the 
world,’ is mentioned in verse 30. If we are correct in restoring dayitüdhatur (see 
above p. 63 f.), we are concerned with a temple of/for the beloved father of the 
princess (ie. Rudrasena), of which the transitoriness is realized. It has been 
argued in Bakker (1992: 12) that the (older) Rudra-Narasimha temple, which 
stands next to the so-called Kevala-Narasimha temple in which the inscription 
is found, may have been built in commemoration of Rudrasena in the first part 
of the fifth century for the sake of his merit (punya). It seems plausible that the 
main clause in verse 31 contains a reference to the stone (511°) temple that is 
the findspot of the present inscription, built by the princess in emulation of 
the adjacent Rudra-Narasimha temple, exclusively (eva) for the sake of her 
mother’s тегії. Hence the appropriate designation of its image, which is prac- 
tically identical to the image of the Rudra-Narasimha temple, as 
Prabh4vatisvamin (21a). The word cirdya (31b) may indicate that the princess, 
aware of the dilapidation of the old Rudra-Narasimha temple, wished this new 
temple for her mother to be (more) durable. 

In addition to the erection of a temple and installation of an image of 
Visnu (on the Ramagiri hill itself), the inscription specifies constructions in 
the village Kadalivataka (‘ Plantain Park ’) (v. 24), which, in all probability, is 
identical with modern Kelapur, 2 km north of Ramtek Hill. Of the village 
Kelüpur very little remains today, since it is situated in the basin (лай) of the 
rivulet Sura, which is flooded in the rainy season.“ The Sura flows into the 


place, viz. the capital of Prthivisena, and he assumes that the capital had been shifted again from 
Pravarapura. Kolte (1971—72) pro to identify this ‘ third capital ' with the modern village of 
Samudrapura ın the Hinganghat Taluq of the Wardha District This is rejected by Shastrı (1987. 
63) who states. ‘ Māhurjharī itself has a strong case for identification with Prthivisamudra. It has 
even now a large water-reservoir which could be figuratively called samudra It may have been in 
existence at the time of Prthivigepa or may have been excavated and named/renamed by him after 
hunself. The township adjoining it also may have been named similarly ' (italics ours). As we shall 
discuss below, the present inscription records the building of a water reservoir (Sudarsana) near 
Nandivardhana. Is it not more plausible to assume that, mstead of ever shifting their capital, the 
Viakitaka kings of Nandivardhana, when at the height of their power, simply renamed it after 
themselves in triumph? Renaming is definitely easier than shifting. The argument advanced by 
Shastri (1987. 64) to explain why the present name of the village is M&hurjhari and not a deriva- 
tive of Prthivipura, viz. ‘ that more o than not older names persist and survive new names ', 
would equally apply to Nandivardhana, which the conqueror Bhavadattavarman for obvious 
reasons did not want to call Pravarapura or Prthivipura 

63 cf. however n. 43 above. 

5 The late Sindüragirimdhdtmya (SM) knows a Kadallvana, which appears to be a general 
designation of the area in which the ашап is located (SM, 1.3). A Suranadi with a shrine of 
Suradevi is mentioned 70 the east of the hill (SM, 2.2, 3.23), whereas a lake (sarovara) 1s said to 
lie north of it (SM, 7-9) In its neighbourhood 1s a shrine of Hanumat (SM, 2.11, 3.24) In the 
area of Kelapur фе is today still a dilapidated Hanumat temple. The mahdtmya describes а 
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artificial Khindsi Lake or Ram Sagar a little to the east. This artificial lake, 
which laps at the northern and eastern foot of the Ramtek Hill, may be the 
modern successor of the old Sudarsana reservoir (taddga) mentioned in verse 
24 (see below n. 65). The tradition to name storage reservoirs Sudarsana is 
summarized by Kolte (1965: 377): 


It was the duty of the kings to construct lakes, dig wells, etc. In the 
Gunda inscription (Saka 103) of the time of the Saka Ksatrapa 
Rudrasimha I, we come across a mention of such a construction (Vapi 
khanitabhandhapitad ca sarvvasattvándm hitasukharthamiti) (Sel. Ins., 1, 
176). The lakes were generally named as Sudarsana, Priyadar$ana, etc. 
One Pusyagupta, a Ràstriya of Candragupta Maurya, had constructed а 
lake at Junagarh (i.e. Girinagara) which he had named as Sudar$ana (Sel. 
Ins., 1, 176; EI, уш, 42: idam tadakam sudarsanam girinagarád). ... Many 
a time the Sudarsana Lake at Junagarh was washed away by flood and 
therefore had to be repaired again and again. Pusyagupta had constructed 
it originally (Sel. Ins., І, 171). Then the Yavana king Tusdspha rebuilt it 
for Asoka. Afterwards during Gupta Samvat 136-8 (ie. Saka 377-9) it 
was again rebuilt by Cakrapálita, the son of Parnadatta, who was the 
governor appointed by Skandagupta. It was just at this time (i.e. in Saka 
380) that Svamilladeva constructed the lake near Washim and probably it 
was therefore that it was named Sudarsana. 


The last reference is to the Hisse-Borala Inscription ($ 380 = A.D. 458-9) 
that was discovered near the remnants of a dam near the village Hisse-Borala 
c. 10 km south of the capital of the Vatsagulma branch of the Vakatakas (see 
above p. 50). It dates from the reign of Devasena. The reservoir near 
Ramagiri, like the one near Vatsagulma, might indeed have been named after 
the first construction of this sort known to us in Girinagara, and both may 
have served a similar purpose, viz. a water storage for the nearby capital 
(which, as we argued above, was at this time still Nandivardhana). Our 
inscription informs us that near the reservoir in Kadalivdtaka a beautiful 
(sudarsana) image of a god was installed,5 and this seems to lend support to 
a conjecture made by Kolte with respect to the Hisse-Borala reservoir: ' there 
may have been a temple near the dam, since old bricks piled upon each other 
are still found at the place where this inscription was discovered’ (Kolte, 
1965: 378). The absolutive karayitvà in 24d implies that something more was 
done, maybe the granting or purchase of a piece of land in the neighbour- 
hood for the maintenance of the god of Ramagiri (v. 25-6). 

Of all the activities mentioned in these Slokas the ensuing merit (punya) is 
notified; in verse 27 it appears to be divided into two: half of it is assigned to 


Kapilá river to the north of the hill which flows into the Suranadi. Both rivers and their conflu- 
ence, but not Kadalfvana/vataka, occur in the Ramtek Stone Inscription of the Time of 
Ramachandra (RI, 484 (vv. 72-4). Mirashi thinks that this SuranadT 1s the same as the river 
ülanadI mentioned in the Na Plates of Svamuraya (EI, xxvin, 8-9 (Il. 15-16)). 

$5 Sudarsana deva calls forth an association of Уз пи Cakrapam, the tutelary deity of 
Rudrasena II (see CH, v, 12 (1. 13)), whose discus 15 called Sudarsana By virtue of this associa- 
tion the Sudarsana reservoir and temple may (later) have become known as Cakratirtha. As such 
it may have been referred to 1n the Ramtek Stone Inscription of the Time of Ramachandra v. 68: 
áricakratirthamahimanam amānam urvydm Фигу! pravaktum api kasya narasya Saktih/yasya svayam 
bhagavatü harma svacakram raksaitham udyatam akalpi sudarsanükhyam//! (RI, 484). The SM 
locates a Cakratirtha—said to be a шта! lake (mahat sarah), with a shrine of Cakre$a on its bank 
(SM, 7.26-27)—to the east (or north) of the hill; here: brahmandn bhojayed bhaktyà prito ‘stv iti 
sudarsanah/ (SM, 7.29ab). Neither Sudar$ana nor the Cakratirtha are known today; both may 
have been obliterated by the Khindsi Lake. 
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the gods, the other half to the father and mother of the princess, Rudrasena 
and Prabhavati. In verse 30 the merit is exclusively assigned to her mother for 
reasons explained above. In verses 25 and 21 it is unclear who is the benefi- 
ciary of the meritorious deeds, though in verse 21 one would expect the 
mother again, whose name occurs in the first páda, whereas md at the begin- 
ning of the fourth suggests the reading mátur. From all this it ensues that the 
mother of the princess, Prabhavati Gupta, the main beneficiary of the inscrip- 
tion, must have been dead at the time of its composition. Because the last 
known inscription of Prabhávati dates from the 20th regnal year of her son 
(Shastri, 1987: 51), the above reached terminus post quem can be adjusted to 
C. A.D. 440. 

The death of Prabhavati might have marked a change in Vakataka Gupta 
relations. It would seem unlikely that the remarkable event described above 
would have taken place when the queen-mother was still alive, in view of her 
strong Gupta feelings and dominating personality. Consequently this episode 
may be dated between c. A.D. 440 and 452 (t Pravarasena IT). Admittedly, 
the present inscription provides no other indications for a deterioration of 
these relations, but the conclusion that, because the Guptas are extensively 
mentioned, this relationship remained good may be a fallacy. The princess, 
who through her marriage had become a member of the Gupta family, 
showed great pride in her Gupta kinship as is evident from her elaborating 
on the glory of her in-laws (vv. 2-4, 9-16) rather than on that of the 
Vakatakas, just as in her mother's inscriptions the Gupta dynasty is eulogized 
at length while husband Rudrasena is disposed of in one line (see CI, v, 7, 
36). The daughter may have taken after her mother. But does this also reflect 
the attitude of her brother, king Pravarasena II, and his successor, her 
nephew, Narendrasena? The phrasing of verse 17 leads one to doubt it and so 
does the Indore grant of Pravarasena II. 

The latter charter, of which the first plate was recently recovered 
(Mirashi, 1982), was issued from the kings camp (vàsaka) in Tripuri 
(7 Tewar near Jabalpur in Baghelkhand) in the 23rd year of his reign (c. A.D. 
443). Tripuri was traditional Gupta territory and Mirashi (1982: 67 ff.) has 
argued that Pravarasena's sojourn there must have implied a military opera- 
tion on the part of the Vakatakas. Moreover, Pravarasena's son 
Narendrasena (A.D. 452—75), of whom we (significantly) do not possess 
inscriptions, is not referred to as ‘king’ in the first charter of his successor, 
Prthivisena П (dating from his 2nd regnal уеаг). The latter even explicitly 
claims that he has raised his sunken family's fortune, saying that 
Narendrasena had lost power to his ‘agnate’ (ddydda), which could well 


$6 This would tmply that Ghatotkaca died before Kumara; Mind pta and this, again, excludes him 
from having been Skandagupta's rival to the throne (cf Mi 1982: 72 ff) the basis of the 
legible part of the inscription it 1s impossible to determine, however, whether her brother 
(Prayarasena П) was still alive at the time the inscription was made. 

67 Mirashi draws attention La. to the Bhitari pillar inscri tion in which Skandagupta, stil 
during the reign of his father Kumüragupta (1 e. before A.D. 455), is said to have gained a victory 
over unspecified enemies (yuddhy amitrüms; Fleet and others read енш и) whom he identi- 
fies with the Vakatakas This theory 15 rejected in Shastri (1987: 52-4, but the arguments should 
be reconsidered in the light of the present inscription. 

68 Shastri (1977-78. 163 (1- 15)) where Prthivisena is called the satputra of Narendrasena: 
vakatakanam паа дето бацои sünor nnarendrasenasatputrasya vik atakandm mahara- 
Jasrihlprihrviçenasya According to Shastri (1987. 57) this is due to the fact that ‘the post- 

Pravarasena II Prasasti or draft was not yet standardized at the time of this charter; alternative- 
ly, this omission may have been due to oversight.' In later inscriptions Narendrasena is referred 
to as vakdtakandm mahdrája (Shastri, 1977—78: 172 (1. 18), СП, v, 81 (1. 29-30). 
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refer to his rival of the Vatsagulma branch, king Harisena.® All this points to 
a serious weakening of the Nandivardhana branch of the Vakatakas at the 
end of Pravarasena’s reign in the sixth decade of the fifth century, a decay 
that might have been triggered off by the disturbance of Gupta—Vakataka 
relations in the fifth decade. 

Archaeological data as well point to a shift from Nandivardhana to 
Vatsagulma in the second half of the century, when Harisena starts the exca- 
vation of the Ajanta Caves (A.D. 462-82) (Spink, 1981), whereas, as far as we 
can judge, no new buildings were erected on the Ватарігі hill.” Craftsmen 
and engineers in the service of the Nandivardhana branch may have been 
drawn to the west. Along with their expertise they might have brought with 
them the idea to build a water reservoir near the capital. If this hypothesis is 
correct, the reservoir Sudarsana in Kadaltvütaka predates the one near 
Vatsagulma of the same name. This would provide the present inscription 
with a terminus ad quem of A.D. 458. 

The last two legible Slokas of the inscription contain its conclusion. 
Unfortunately the name of the kavi chosen by the princess has been lost, as 
well as the date of the composition. On the basis of the arguments advanced 
above, however, we may tentatively date the inscription about the middle of 
the fifth century. This would be in agreement with the date proposed for the 
Kevala-Narasimha temple on the basis of archaeological and historical con- 
siderations in Bakker (1989: 82-5, and 1992). 
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TAMIL EXPRESSIVES 
WITH INITIAL VOICED STOPS 


By М. B. EMENEAU and KAUSALYA HART ! 
University of California, Berkeley 


In colloquial Tamil the form-class of expressives includes some items 
which have in each member of a reduplicated pair an initial voiced stop, 
alongside many with initial voiceless stops. This is unlike the form-classes of 
nouns and verbs which have in initial position only voiceless stops, except for 
some borrowings from Sanskrit or other sources. The writing system has no 
provisions for such initial voiced stops, except for a very few items with the 
‘northern letter’ j-. The etymological dictionary shows that in general, when 
in colloquial Tamil these voiced stops appear in expressives, etyma that 
appear in the other Dravidian languages also have voiced stops; they are then 
to be reconstructed for South Dravidian or in some cases even for Proto- 
Dravidian, and it is to be assumed that they were found in all periods of 
Tamil even though they were not written as such. 

1. Much has been written about how Tamil, and Malayalam of course 
also (though the latter will not be considered in this paper), do not have 
voiced stops initial in words of Dravidian origin. The point is one of the 
basic facts of which Caldwell took account in his formulation of ‘ the con- 
vertibility of surds and sonants’ in 1856 (3rd ed., 1913: 138). It is not neces- 
sary to present a complete bibliography of the many statements that have 
been made since then, some attempting to disprove the statement, but most 
upholding it and providing strong arguments in its favour. The most impor- 
tant items in the bibliography would be: Burrow (1938); Krishnamurti (1961: 
24-33, 881.55—78); Zvelebil (1970: 78, §1.20.3.1; and 1972); Subrahmanyam 
(1983: 269-79, §20.1.1-10); and (especially for bibliography) Zvelebil (1990: 9, 
§1.7.6). 

2. The statement, as it is phrased in our first sentence, and the nature of 
the Tamil writing system mutually support one another. In this writing sys- 
tem there is only one set of stops or obstruents, normally transcribed as k, c, 
f, 1, t, p. These vary in voicing allophonically, depending on their position in 
the word: in initial position after pause they are voiceless, only k-, c-, t-, p- 
occurring (for the pronunciation of c-, see Emeneau (1988: 242-4, §§6.2-6.6); 
in the dialect of this paper, [s] in all items of Dravidian origin except for [č] 
very rarely in some expressives); intervocalically voiceless when ‘ doubled ’, 
i.e. lengthened (e.g., kk), but voiced in a cluster, e.g. following a nasal (e.g., 
-nt- =[nd]). When ‘ single’ intervocalically, the statement of allophony is dif- 
ficult, but essentially there is ‘laxness’ of some kind and most frequently 
voicing, which is the term we shall use from here on in general: 


! The second-named author has supplied all the material, phonetic and semantic, including 
some previously unrecorded items, and much analysis, from her colloquial; her initials K.H. are 
used often in discussing the data and otherwise. Since her material differs at times from what can 
be drawn from TL or Malten (identified in References), there are many very condensed notes as 
to what these two have. References to DEDR are given throughout. —A few phonetic notes on 
K.H.'s dialect: 

What 1s written u in non-initial syllables, in final syllables, and in ли (see section 6) is [1], mid 
or back high unrounded, and 18 the ‘ enunciative' vowel, for which see Bright (1990: 86-117, 
especially (for Tamil) 91-8) The literary phoneme transcribed as rin DEDR is differentiated by 
K.H. from y or /; no further attempt at description 1s made here. 
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-t- = [d], in some dialects [48] or even [6]; 

-- = voiced stop [d] or a one-flap [r]; 

-p- = [у] (in the literary language there are a very few instances of [p]); 

-t = an alveolar trill [г], which in most colloquial dialects, including 
that under consideration, has fallen together with the ‘tap’ or 
single-flap [r]; 

-c- = [8]; 

-k- varies dialectally as [ү], [х], [h]; іп the dialect under consideration in 

this paper [h], which is slightly voiced. 

3. It follows that the writing system does not allow accurate representa- 
tion of such items as borrowed Sanskrit words with initial voiced stops. 
According to Meenakshisundaran (1965: 175), whose assumption seems to be 
that these borrowed words were pronounced by Tamilians at the earliest 
period with Tamil initial voiceless stops, Sanskritic pronunciation with voic- 
ing was found already in Pallava times (fourth-ninth centuries) in scholarly 
pronunciation, and by modern times this had spread throughout the popula- 
tion ‘ except in the interior of the villages '. Examples are: Skt. dhünya- * grain’, 
colloquial Tamil dàniyam; Skt. bhüra- ‘ weight’, coll. Ta. Багат; Skt. and 
coll. Ta. guru ‘ teacher’. Whatever the pronunciation of such words may be 
at any locality or social level, they can only be written as if they begin with a 
voiceless stop (taniyam, param, kuru). This holds also for words borrowed 
from any other source (English, Portuguese, any other Indo-Aryan or 
Dravidian language, such as Prakrit, Hindi, Kannada, etc.). The only excep- 
tion is that the voiced palatal j (corresponding to c) is sometimes written with 
a special character from the full syllabary of the Grantha script, in which 
Tamil may be said to be 'embedded'. This script was widely used for 
Sanskrit until the nineteenth century in Tamilnadu. 

4. All the preceding holds good of the writing system, even with the uncer- 
tainty concerning borrowed words, so long as one leaves aside the class of 
words, the form-class, which we shall call ‘ expressives ' (following Diffloth, 
1976, for which see Emeneau, 1980: 7). These have been otherwise referred to 
as ' imitatives °, * onomatopoeics ' or ‘ onomatopoetics ', ‘ phonetic symbolic 
formations ', etc., and are generally treated, or ignored, in linguistic discus- 
sions about any- language, as somehow marginal to such other form-classes as 
verbs, nouns, pronouns, numerals, adjectives, or the like. It is only in very 
recent decades that any serious attention has been directed for any language 
to this slighted form-class, either synchronically or diachronically. We can 
refer, selectively, to Emeneau (1951) for classification of Vietnamese data, to 
Diffloth (1976) for treatment of the data of an Austroasiatic language 
(Semai), and to Hock (1986) for an initial attempt at general treatment, both 
descriptive and historico-comparative. In the Dravidian field there has been 
somewhat more, since, as in Vietnamese or in Diffloth’s Semai, the phenom- 
ena are very striking and hard to ignore. Tamil data were collected by 
Catácivam 1966 (in а 100-page Tamil publication) and by Malten (1989) (in a 
German monograph based on TL, Catácivam, a number of modern fictional 
prose works, and data from speakers) Fedson (1981) in a short paper 
attempted to sort out the sub-classes involved. Emeneau (1969, referred to in 
Zvelebil 1972: 223), starting from the fairly large body of data which he had 
collected in Kota some thirty years earlier, attempted a synchronic taxo- 
nomic analysis of the Kota material, a sketch of a diachronic treatment of 
Dravidian data in general, and then a comparative, linguistic-areal treatment 
of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan material which might be related etymologically. 
Annamalai (1968) pointed out that the palatalization rule for PDr. *k- before 
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front vowels, which operated in Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu in other 
form-classes, fails to operate (‘is blocked °) in this form-class. His paper was 
the first attempt (so far as we have discovered) to deal with this form-class as 
a body of data worthy of being taken seriously. 

5. Emeneau (1989), in a general paper on membership in grammatical cat- 
egories as a factor that could be taken account of in dealing with the opera- 
tion of phonetic law, noted that this form-class of expressives had failed to be 
taken seriously in synchronic terms by the Tamil writing system. Specifically, 
in colloquial Tamil some expressives begin with voiced stops which that sys- 
tem is not equipped to represent, viz. g, j, d, b, corresponding to the voiceless 
stop initials already listed in section 2. In addition, the class has a few items 
with initial / and with initial ¢ and d; these occur otherwise only in borrow- 
ings, and initial d cannot be represented in the writing system. None of the 
treatments of the Dravidian class that have been mentioned already, except 
for that in Emeneau (1989), which was primarily directed otherwise and men- 
tioned the matter only in passing, takes account of, or even mentions, the fact 
that in colloquial Tamil some items have initial voiced stops; they rely com- 
pletely on Tamil as it is written. Emeneau's 1969 paper (p. 297, para. (b)) 
had sketched an argument that material in the other Dravidian languages 
suggested that Tamil might have such initial voiced stops. That paper and 
that of 1989 carried the matter no further. 

It is unfortunate that Malten's work of 1989 (now reviewed by Steever, 
1990), which on pp. 129—206 lists 229 items, many of them with up to six or 
even more meanings, relies completely on the writing system and fails to 
record colloquial pronunciation. His important collection will have to be re- 
recorded, preferably for the phonetics of several dialects, before we can have 
really useful data. 

Material is now supplied by K.H. (see n. 1) to allow a preliminary state- 
ment for the colloquial of Madurai as spoken in the middle range of caste 
communities.? 

6. There is no attempt in this paper to investigate all the characteristics. 
phonological or morphologico-syntactic, of the expressive form-class. Only 
strictly reduplicative forms with two syllables in the basic form (formulated at 
beginning of section 7) have been taken into account, as they occur followed 
by [nu] ‘ saying ’.2 Other types of occurrence have been sketched in Emeneau 
(1969: 279-81), e.g. verb forms based on the reduplicatives; forms, both non- 
reduplicated and reduplicated, with such suffixes as -dr, -ukk- and -akk-; 
forms with change of consonant or vowel in the second member. All these are 
omitted in this paper, as well as reduplications of monosyllabic forms (e.g. 
[tik tik] ‘heart beating with fear or sadness’, cf. DEDR, 3204; [pak pak] 
* bursting into loud laughter °, cf. DEDR, 3813; [pat pat] ‘ palpitation of heart’, 
K.H., not in TL or DEDR; [kic kič] ‘ chirping’, DEDR 1515; [tan tàn] ‘ ringing 
of big bell’, cf. DEDR, 2944). 

We are concerned then only with reduplicated forms followed by [nu], as in 


? Some slight amount of checking has been done with the aid of speakers from other locali- 
ties (e.g. Madras city) and other castes (e.g brahman). What has been heard 18 little different 
from K.H.'s data. This is not to say that there might not be sigmficant differences in data from, 
e.g, Jaffna in Sri Lanka or from the Coimbatore-Salem area It is obvious that this record is 
only a preliminary one 

? In this colloquial nu 1s a derivative of the non-finite form of the verb (DEDR, 868) еп- (past 
stem egr-) ‘to say so-and-so’, which follows direct quotations, expressives of this sub-class, etc. 
Finite forms of this verb also occur in this purs n However, it 1s doubtful whether any forms 
occur 1n which it is possible to identify the vowel e- of the literary forms of the verb. The vowel 
u of nu 1s the ‘ enunciative? vowel Of n. 1. 
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such sentences as the following (commas are inserted only to facilitate compar- 
ison of Tamil and English): 


avanóde, kàlu, Кади Кади nu, valikkudu. ‘ His feet pain him’ (lit. him-to, 
feet, saying: kadu kadu, are-painful); verb vali, DEDR, 5281; item (9) in 
section 7; 

Кода Кода nu, mare kotfudu. ‘It is raining in streams’ (lit. saying: Кода 
koda, rain pours-down); verb kottu, DEDR, 2065; item (10) in section 7; 
ti, daga daga nu, eriyudu. * The fire is burning bright’ (lit. fire, saying: 
daga daga, burns); verb eri, DEDR, 811; item (32) in section 9. 


7.'The data that we are offering and discussing can be formulated as 
C! V!C?V? Civ'!C?v2; an example is: 

(1) [kala kala] * noise of laughter or talking cheerfully, festive noise' (DEDR, 
1302; the literary writing in TL is kalakala). 

We present the material in phonetic terms (enclosed in [ ]), without attempt- 

ing anything approaching a phonemic solution, which would be possible only 

after a complete study of the colloquial dialect concerned. The spacing 
between the two members of the reduplicated form indicates that the second 
occurrence of C! is not subject to any difference of allophony that a single 
stop might show when intervocalic within a word or a compound (in the 
example given, in its literary writing, -k- should according to the normal 

practice be pronounced as voiced [h]). 

C', then, if a voiceless obstruent, is [К], c (pronounced in most examples 
as [s] as are most occurrences of c in this dialect; very rarely in our data [¢}), 
It], [t], [p]; if voiced, [г], [i], [d], [d], [b]. That the initial voiced obstruents are 
not due to conditioning by something following C! is guaranteed by a 
number (small, admittedly, but not in any way uncertain) of pairs showing 
minimal contrast in C!, i.e. [k] : [g], [s] : [j], etc. For example, contrasting with 
(1) [kala kala] given above, the dialect has: 

(2) [gala gala] ‘ tinkling or rattling of anklets or bangles’ (both the contrast- 
ing items are in DEDR, 1302, which is to be separated into at least two 
entries). 

Other examples of minimal contrast are: 

(3) [silu silu] ‘drizzling ° (DEDR, 2569); (4) id. ‘ feeling cold’ (DEDR, 2576); 

(5) [ilu jilu] ‘ glittering appearance (of a small thing, e.g. child dressed for 
festival, diamond-ring, gold-bordered sari, but pleasing/cool to the eyes 
as compared with (34) [daga daga])' (TL ‘brilliant’; not in DEDRS); 
and 

(6) [аја tala] ‘grown well (of plants, persons), plump or sleek (of person), 
fertile, lush (of plant)’ (from DEDR, 3125); 


(7) [daļa daļa] ‘ bubbling, boiling (of the appearance of rice or water)’ (cf. 
DEDR, 3126). 


* The only example ın our data is (21) [Gada tada] ‘sound of heavy falling (as of rain)’ 
(DEDR, 2296). 

5 DEDR, 2576 also gives jilujilu id. from TL, but K.H.’s dialect does not have it. 

$ When such an item 1s not listed in DEDR, it 1з usually because no etyma have been found 
in the sources for the other languages. That does not necessarily mean that there are not etyma; 
it only attests to the ble incompleteness of our sources. In what follows it is not generally 
noted when DEDR, fails to have the item; lack of a notation means just that. —With this 180- 
lated Dravidian item, cf. the many Indo-Aryan items in CDIAL, 5391, *jhil-. 
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To these can be added, with less than minimal contrast such groups as the 
following. 
With [k] : [g] : 
(8) [kada kada] ‘ rolling, rattling (of a cart, thunder, water in the stomach)’ 
(DEDR, 11102); 


(9) [kadu kadu] ‘ throbbing pain" (DEDR, 1135); 

(10)[koda Кода] ‘ (rain) streams down’ (not in TL; Malten, 154, s.v. kofa- 
Коса); 

(11)[gidu gidu] ‘ tremor, as of an earthquake ' (DEDR, 1530]; 

(12) [gudu gudu] ‘rumbling’ (DEDR, 1659); (13) id. ‘ walking (not running) 
in a great hurry’ (TL, quoted in Malten, 146, item 4, ‘ great haste, 
shuffle along very fast ’); 7 


(14) [каба kaba] ‘ burning sensation in abdomen from hunger or strong pas- 
sion’ (TL, kapakapa); 

(15)[gubu gubu] ‘ gushing out (of water or blood)’ (not in TL; Malten, 147, 
s.v. kupukupu; ? cf. DEDR, 562 *uku-, Tulu ugipu, guppuni ‘to pour, 
shed, spill’, Telugu guppu ‘ to throw, sprinkle from closed Hand ’). 

With [t] : [d] : 

(16) када tada] ‘ sound of falling’ (DEDR, 3023); 

(17) [didu didu] ‘reiterated noise (as of hasty steps), heart palpitating through 
fear’ (DEDR, 3217; the second meaning is in TL, and similar meanings 
for related forms given in DEDR 3216 belong rather in 3217). 

With [pl : [b]: 

(18) [pola pola] ‘ shedding, dropping (of tears or flowers, with a little drop- 
ping noise)’ (Malten; not in TL); 

(19) [bilu bilu] ‘ blustering (of speech)’ (TL also pilipili, which is presumably 
[bili bili]; ТТ, also * loud talking of a crowd’ for both forms). 

8. There is a temptation to try to find a statement about the internal 
structure of the formation with which we are dealing, i.e. to find some corre- 
lation between types of consonants that occur in the C! and C? positions. 
Unfortunately, we are still dealing with small samples of material An 
attempt to use the much larger mass of material that was collected by Malten 
must fail, as was said above, until re-recording has been achieved. 

9, However, some tentative statements can be made. 

(а) In the formation C!V!C?V?, V! can be any one of the short vowels (a, 
i, u, e, 0; e and o are rare); it is possible that long vowels occur, but they are 
extremely rare and perhaps dubious. 

(b) V? can be a, i, or u. 

(c) C! and C?, if obstruents, are not of the same place of articulation (e.g., 
kVkV, gVgV, kVgV, gVkV do not occur). C! may be [К], [g], [s] (there is one 
item with [5], {j], [t], [d], [p], [b]. С? may be only a voiced obstruent, except 
for the palatal, which occurs as [s], with [č] found in one item (29) * and [j] 
found in one item (30). 


7 Item (13) should probably be a separate entry in DEDR, perhaps with Toda kuds * noise of 
' and other items if we had better recording of meanings. 
8 No. (29) below. [аби kiču] * tickle' (TL kiccukkiccu, and DEDR, 1516) does not belong in 
our data, since ıt does not occur followed by nu, but only preceding the verbs pannu or (literary) 
müffu 
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The most common of the voiced obstruents as C? is [d], which occurs 
when C! is 


[К]: [kada Кайда], see (8); [kadu kadu], see (9); [koda Кода], see (10); 

[g]: [gidu gidu], see (11); [gudu gudu], see (12), (13); 

[s]: (20) [sidu sidu] ‘ anger (in face or speech)’ (K.H., TL); ° 

[č]: Q1) [ada Cada] ‘ noise of something falling heavily (as rain)? (DEDR, 
2296); 

[t]: [tada tada], see (16); 

[d]: [didu didu], see (17); 

[p]: (22) [pada pada] ' overhasty in speech ' (DEDR, 3842); 

[р]: (23) [podu podu] ' speaking fast when nervous or angry’ (DEDR, 4490). 


C? is [s], which occurs when C! is: 

[К]: (24) [kisu kisu] © gossip ' (Malten from speakers; 77s meaning ‘ hissing of 
rocket, rustle of starched clothes’ is not known to K.H.; however, cf. 
DEDR, 1515, Ka. has meaning ‘ chatter [as monkey or babies] °’); 

[k]: (25) [kusu kusu] ‘ whisper ' (DEDR, 1638); 

[p]: (26) [pisu pisu] ‘ drizzle’ (DEDR, 4132); (27) id. ‘sticky, moist, oily 
(DEDR, 4134); 

[b]: (28) [busu busu] ' vegetation grows lush, hair grows thick, stuffing comes 
out of cushion ’ (Malten, s.v. pucupucu has first meaning from a speaker); 


C? [č] has been found in only one item, with [n] as C!: 
(29) [naCu natu] ‘ importuning, giving trouble’ (cf. DEDR, 3577 and Malten, 
s.v. nacunacu, meaning 2). 


C? [j] has been found in only one item, with [g] as С': 
[30] [gaja gaja] “© denseness of crowd’ (not in TZ or Malten).'? 


C? is [b], which occurs when C! is: 

[k]: [kaba kaba], see (14); 

[e]: [gubu gubu], see (15); 

[d]: (31) [daba daba] ‘ running fast’ (DEDR, 3069, which is probably to be sep- 
arated into several entries, but for this item (31) cf. Kannada daba ‘ the pat- 
tering of running feet’, Telugu dabadaba ‘ sound made by walking quickly ’); 

[d]: (32) [dibu dibu] ‘entering in a place in a big crowd’ (Malten, s.v. tiputipu 
“Eine grosse Menge Leute strómte herein’; cf. entry for this item in section 
11 below). 

C? is [g], which occurs when C! is 

0: (33) [aga jaga] * glitter (of a big display, like a play, temple festival, 

Christmas lights)’ (not in TL or Malten, but belongs in DEDR, 2280); 

[d]: (34) [daga daga] ' dazzling, glowing, glittering, flashy (of sari with gold bor- 
der, Christmas lights; of small thing as compared with (33) [jaga jaga], but 
over-bright, burning the eyes as compared with (5) [йи jilu ' (DEDR, 2998; 
Malten, s.v. takataka, meaning 1); 

[d]: (35) [digu digu] ‘ smarting or burning of a sore’ (DEDR, 3204; Malten, s.v. 
tikutiku); 


9 К.Н. does not have DEDR, 2509 citucitu * hissing, crackling noise ' (TL) 

1? The only possible etymon found so far is Kurux gajka'and ‘ to bring together in number, 
accumulate in great quantity ', PEG (reflexive/passive of gajka?) * to stand together 1n num- 
bers (e.g. [the market] 1s crowded), be stored up in quantity’. Perha ais may сошраге. ae 
some of the Indo-Aryan items in CDIAL, 4153.2 *gacc- and .5 * di gac, ва 

‘crowded’, Sindhi g ТА * overcrowdedness ?, Gujarati ghacra- -g ici id., Nepali йд 
* rush, crowd >), also DIL 3766 Hindi khac ‘ crowd, crush’ This is then an entry to be added 
to Emeneau (1969). 
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[b]: (36) [baga baga] ‘ crackling of fire’ (DEDR, 3802; Malten, s.v. pakapaka). 

C? is [d] in one item, with C!: 

[р]: (37) [pada pada] ‘ trembling of the heart’ (DEDR, 3910). 

10. We have found no correlation between the opposition of voicelessness 
and voicing of obstruents in the C! position, and the nature of an obstruent, 
in almost all instances voiced, as C2. Nor do we find any correlation that 
seems relevant when C? is one of the non-obstruents [г], [2], [I], [I], except that 
in (e) below, [I] does not occur as C? when C! is one of the dentals [t], [d], 
or [n]. 

(d) Though in the other form-classes [r] and [r] (this latter the pronuncia- 
tion of *t intervocalically) have coalesced as [r] in the colloquials (see section 
2), in the expressives there are contrastive occurrences of [r] and [r]. The for- 
mer is a tap or one-flap, the latter a trill of two or more flaps. Our data are 
rather scanty for these two. 

Minimal contrast is found in a pair of items with [К] as СЇ: 

(38) [kara kara] ‘ irritation in the throat’ (DEDR, 1466); 

(39) [kara kara] ‘ noise of chewing crisp substance ' (DEDR, 1386); 

Other instances of [r] occur with [s], [t], [p], [b] as C!: 

(40) [sara sara] ‘ noise of dry leaves rustling, of snake gliding °? (DEDR, 2355); 

(41)[sora sora] ‘ roughness of surface ' (DEDR, 2354; cf. TL curacura, though 
Malten has coracora from other sources than 7); 

(42)[tara tara] ‘noise of dragging on ground’ (DEDR, 3093; not in TL or 
DEDR; Malten records it from speakers and modern prose); 

(43) [бги tiru] ‘ staring (conscious of guilt after doing wrong, or not knowing 
what to answer)’ (Malten from speakers and modern prose; TL tirutiru 
* stare, looking wild with fear’; ? DEDR, 3253); 

(44)[turu turu] ‘restlessness (of children), briskness' (DEDR, 3368 and 
Malten, following TL, have both r and г; К.Н. only [г]); 

(45) [para para] ‘ hasty action, hurry’ (Malten, following TL, has both r and 
5 K.H. only [г]; БЕРК, 4020 *para-); 

(46)[buru buru], (also [bur bur]) ‘sudden noise, noise of breathing hard’ 
(DEDR, 4329; very common in probably all Tamil colloquials, not in TL 
or Malten; also [bur] with very long trill, * sudden shocking noise ?). 

Other instances of [r] occur with [g], [s] as C!; see also (46): 

(47)[giru giru] * giddiness' (DEDR, 1595); 

(48)[suru suru] ' very busy, active" (DEDR, 2713; TL, followed by Malten, 
has both r and r, but only r in DEDR, following the etyma in Kannada 
and Telugu). 

(е) [I] occurs as C?, with [К], [g], [s], D], [p], [b] as C!. This list for C! 
includes obstruents, voiced and voiceless, except the dentals [t], [d]; it is prob- 
able that it is a systematic restriction, since it also holds against occurrence of 
[n] as C}, as seen by inspection of Malten's list. Our data include: 

[kala kala], see (1); 

[gala gala], see (2); 

(49) [sala sala] ‘ purling (of water flowing, not raining)’ (DEDR, 2366); 

[silu silu], see (3) and (4); 

[jilu jilu], see (5); 

[pola pola], see (18); 

[bilu bilu], see (19), 

(f) [I] occurs as C? in a few items; C! is [s], [t], [d], [p]: 

(50) [sala sala] * talking incessantly, babbling ' (DEDR, 2405); 
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(51) id. ‘ raining continuously ' (DEDR, 2405); 

[ta]a tala], see (6); 

(52)[toja tola] * loose-fitting, loosened ° (DEDR, 3529; not entered there, but 
K.H., TL, and Malten have it); 

(53)id. ‘ babbling, rattling away (talking) ' (DEDR, 3494; entered there along 
with tonatona [cf. (62)]; K.H., TL, and Malten have it; 

[daļa dala], see (7); 

(54) [pala pala] © glitter" (DEDR, 4012). 

11. We have found, then, that the Madurai dialect (K.H.’s speech) has 
voiced obstruents in initial position in some expressives, contrasting with 
voiceless obstruents in others. Checking of some of these items with speakers 
of other dialects has found agreement in this matter for their dialects; i.e., 
they have initial voiced obstruents where K.H. has them. Whether all collo- 
quial dialects agree will not be known until there is further recording. 
However, the presumption already is that there will be agreement, and that, 
by the usual comparative procedure, we can reconstruct these initial voiced 
obstruents for general Tamil, and then for proto-Tamil, in spite of the defi- 
ciency of the writing system. Proceeding thus, we already find further that in 
DEDR’s material most such reconstructed initial voiced obstruents agree with 
those that are found in the related etyma in other Dravidian languages 
(always of course omitting Malayalam), and consequently we can be sure of 
similar reconstruction for Proto-Dravidian or for such subgroups as are con- 
tained in the recorded matenal (South Dravidian, South and Central 
Dravidian, or the like).!! 

We should note, then, that among the items given above, in the following 
Tamil has the initial voiced obstruents that we would have already recon- 
structed on the basis of the data in others of the Dravidian languages. 

(2) [gala gala] ‘ tinkling of anklets or bangles’, to be separated from (1) [kala 
kala] ‘ noise of laughter, etc.’ in the same DEDR entry, which has *k- 
also in Ka., Tu., Te., Malto; *g-, Ka., Tu., Te. (DEDR, 1302). 

(12)[gudu gudu]: *g-, Ko., Ka., Tu., Kol., Pa., Go. (DEDR, 1659). 

(15) [gubu gubu]: see comparison at (15) with Tu., Te., guppu- (DEDR, 562). 

(33) [jaga jaga]: *j-, Te., Pa. (DEDR, 2280). 

(34) [daga daga]: *d-, Ko., Ka., Tu., Te., Kur., Malto (or the last ( IA) 
(DEDR, 2998). 

(31)[daba daba]: *d-; DEDR, 3069 should be separated into several entries, 
but this Tamil item goes with Ka. daba, Te. dabadaba. 

(7) [da]a daļa]: *d-; Ka. has t- but also dał ‘sound in imitation of that of 
boiling ' (DEDR, 3126). 

(35) [digu digu]: *d-, Ko. (DEDR, 3204). 

(17) [didu didu]: *d-, Ko. (DEDR, 3217). 

(32) [dibu dibu] ‘ entering in a place in a big crowd’: *d-; Ka. (also Tu., prob- 
ably ( Ka.) dibbana ‘ marriage procession’ (DEDR, 3230). Also [dimu 
dimu], same meaning as [dibu dibu]; TL timitimi, and Malten all three 
forms; because of -m-, perhaps cf. DEDR, 3331 *tump-, where Tulu has 
tumuk-, timuk-, dimuk-, ‘to throng, crowd °. Cf. (62) [dimi dimi] (DEDR, 
3232). 

(62)[dimi dimi] ‘ noise of feet thumping’ (see in App.): *d-, Ka., Tu., Te., 
(DEDR, 3232). 


!! This conclusion had already been adumbrated in Emeneau (1969 297, para. (b)), it was 
mentioned, with quotation from Emeneau, in Subrahmanyam (1983 278-9 and n. 5), and with 
reference to DEDR 1659, 2998, and 3802 (our nos. 12, 34, 36). 
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(36)[baga baga]: *b-, Ko., Ka., Tu., Te., (ПЕРА, 3802). 

(47) [01го giru]: *g-, Ka., Tu. (DEDR, 1595). 

(46) [buru buru], ete.: *b-, Ko., Ka., Tu., Te., Go. (DEDR, 4329). 

Additional items are: 

(55)[gana gana] ‘ tinkling *: *g-, Ka., Tu., Те. (DEDR, 1162). 

(56)[gama gama] ‘fragrant smell’: *g-, Ko., Ka., Tu., Te., Kur., (DEDR, 
1247). Forms with k- in some languages (Ka., Tu., Te., Kol.-Nk., Go., 
Konda) are not reduplicated and perhaps do not belong to any of the 
expressive subclasses. Or, if their meanings were known more exactly, 
they might rather belong with DEDR, 1334 *kav/m- ‘ stench, bad smell’. 

(57)[gona gona] ‘ talking through nose (as with a cold)’ (Malten konakona 
from speakers; TL has kunukunu id. and related forms; DEDR, 1685 has 
both types of forms) *gu-, Tu., Go., Kur. *go-, Te.; Ka. has both; 
(Malto ku-). 

12. As is usual when one attempts to formulate phonetic laws and to 
classify etyma in accordance with such laws, here too there are exceptions. 
(42)[tara tara] ‘noise of dragging on ground’ (not in TL; Malten from 

speakers and modern prose). The item has [t] in K.H.’s speech, while [d] 

is found in Ko., Ka., Tu. in clearly related etyma in DEDR, 3093. 
(25)[kusu kusu] ‘ whisper’, DEDR, 1638, has [k] in K.H.’s speech (also in 

TL, and presumably also in Malayalam as recorded in the dictionary) 

and in Go., but [g] in Ko. and Te., and both [k] and [g] in Ka. and Tu. as 

recorded in our dictionaries. Kurux (Hahn) kusmusa'anà ‘to whisper’ 

(with k-) is related, with change of consonant in the reduplication (k- ) 

m-); Go. (ASu.) kusmüs man- ‘to be silent’ must be related also, since 

‘secret’ and ‘silent’ are meanings found in other languages in the 

DEDR entry.” 

The ‘ tinkling' words in (59) and (60), [gini gini] and [gigu ginu], DEDR, 
1545, have [g] in K.H. 's Tamil, [k] in Te., and both in Ka. and Tu. 

More wide-spreading investigation of the occurrence of initial voiced 
stops in the areally-central bloc of languages, Kannada and Telugu (with Ko. 
and Tu. dependent at times on Ka., and Tamil sometimes on Ka or Te.) 
may help to solve these exceptions (and any others that may occur in more 
material). 

13. We have shown that both descriptively for Tamil (certainly in modern 
colloquials and probably in all periods) and diachronically for Dravidian in 
general, the expressive form-class has features, phonological and morphologi- 
co-syntactic, that are different from those of the other form-classes. We have 
mentioned also (in $4, following Annamalai 1968) that in this form-class in 
Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu the historical palatalization rule is blocked. 
Occasionally elsewhere there has been suggestion that in ‘ expressive’ items 
there are phonetic developments different from those that are regarded as 
regular for the language that is being treated.” In a still unpublished paper 
on some Brahui etymologies Emeneau suggests that PDr. *c-, which becomes 
regularly Brahui c- (ie. €-), has become š- in two forms that seem to be 
* expressive ". But much more research is necessary before one can safely gen- 
eralize in any way that might be regarded as ‘ universal ’. 


12 These Dravidian items have been identified in DEDR, 1638 (see Emeneau, 1980: 287) as an 
areal etymology with Indo-Aryan items from Prakrit, Hindi, and Nepal; we may add from 
Turner’s Ne dictionary khasyak-khusuk/khusyak * а whisper ’. 

З A phonological feature e, peculiar to Telugu expressives was pomted out by Krishnamurti 
(1961: 32), and again by Sub: yam (1983: 281). 
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APPENDIX 
Items that are not relevant to the main thesis of the paper. 
(58) [рапа gana] ‘feeling feverish’ (TL, Malten). Cf. (55) [gana gana] ‘ tink- 
ling’ (DEDR, 1162). 
(59) [gini gini] ‘ tinkling’ (DEDR, 1545). 
(60) [ginu ginu] * noise of bell (especially of bicycle) ' (DEDR, 1545). 
(61) [tona tona] ‘ vexing with ceaseless talk’ (DEDR, 3494; see (53)). 
(62)[dimi dimi] ‘noise of feet thumping (in dance or otherwise, e.g. child 
jumping up and down)’ (DEDR, 3232). 
(63) [nara пага] ‘ grinding of teeth’ (DEDR, 3623). 
(64) [masa masa] ‘ lazy, slow and indecisive’ (DEDR, 4752). 
(65)[mada mada] ‘ gurgling (as water)" (DEDR, 4648). 
(66)[ma]a таја] ‘appearance (fast) of water boiling, working fast’ (TL, 
Malten ‘ quickness °’, also with 1 instead of 1). 
(67) [medu medu] ‘ having a soft surface (mattress, sofa)’ (DEDR, 5070). 
(68)[mora mora] ‘crisp, stiff (as washed cloth) ' (DEDR, 5013, final note). 
(69) [laba laba] ‘ talking or crying when upset’ (? DEDR, 5185; not in TL or 
Malten). 
(70) [loda loda] ‘ hollow or empty ' (DEDR, 5194); (71) id. ‘ rattling’ (DEDR, 
5195). Are these two the same? 
(72) [vasa vasa] ‘in crowds (people in a place, children in a family)’ (Malten 
from speakers; not in TL). 
(73) [хага vara] ' slippery, polished (floor, sari)’ (DEDR, 5298); (74) id. ‘ talk- 
ing without meaning, incoherently’ (? DEDR, 5298); (75) [vala vaļa] 
‘ talkativeness °? (DEDR, 5310); (all meanings are recorded in TL and 
Malten with both r and |; obviously the last word has not been said on 
phonetic and dialectal differentiation). 
(76)[vedu vedu] ‘ lukewarm’ (DEDR, 5517). 


INDEX TO NUMBERED ITEMS 
(nos. (58) to (76) are ın Appendix) 


kada kada (8), §7 gubu gubu (15), 887, "n 

kadu kadu (9), §7 gona gona (57), §11 

kaba kaba (14), §7 

kara kara (38), 810 sara sara (40), 810 

kala kala (1), 887, 11 sala sala (49), §10 

kara kara (39), §10 sala saja (50), §10, (51), §10 
kisu kisu (24), §9 sidu sidu (20), 89 

kiču kiču n.8 silu silu (3), §7, (4), §7, n. 5 
kie Кё 86 suru suru (48), $10 

kusu kusu (25), 889, 12, n. 12 sora sora (41), $10 


koda koda (10), 87 
cada Cada (21), 89, n. 4 


gga gaja (30), §9, n 10 


ana gana (55), $11; (58 Јава јава (33), 859, 11 
Pump ur лилы — (5), 87,0. 6 
gala gala (2), 887, 11 
gidu gidu (11), 87 ian {an 86 
gini gim (59), $512 
ginu ши (60), a tada tada (16), 87 
еи gu (47), $ tara tara (42), §§10, 12 


gudu gudu (12), S. 11; (13), 87, n. 7 tala гаја (6), 87 
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INDEX TO NUMBERED ITEMS 
(nos (58) to (76) are in Appendix) 


пк tik 86 pala paja (54), 810 

tiru пты (43), 810 pisu pisu (26), 89; (27), 89 
turu turu (44), 810 poda poda (23), $9 

tona tona (61) pola pola (18), §7 


tola toja (52),$10; (53), 810 EN aan 


daga daga (34), $9, 11 bilu Ыш (19), §7 
daba daba (31), $9, 11 busu busu (28), §9 
daļa dala (7), 887, 11 bur(u) bur(u), bur (46), 810, 11 
digu digu (35), 89, 11 
didu didu (17), 87, 11 Mir Dips D 
dibu dibu (32), 89, 11 mala mala (66) 
dm dim (62), §11 medu тейи (67) 
naču naču (29), §9 mora mora (68) 
nara nara (63) laba laba (69) 
loda Іофа (70); (71) 
$6 
оон 86 vasa vasa (72) 
pada pada (22), 89 vara vara (73); (74) 
pada pada (37), §9 vaļa уйа (75) 
рага рага (45),$10 vedu vedu (76) 
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NOTES ON MODERN EDITIONS 
OF THE TAOIST CANON 


By JuprrH MAGEE BOLTZ 


The three publishing houses of Wen-wu in Peking, Shanghai shu-tien, and 
Ku-chi in Tientsin joined forces to produce a new edition of the Taoist 
Canon. The Tao-tsang Н Ё they published in 1988 is meant to be an 
improvement on the so-called Cheng-t'ung Tao-tsang IE EGER printed in 
1921—23 by the Han-fen lou branch of Shanghai Commercial Press. The latter 
takes as its foundation the copy of the Ming Canon from the archives of the 
Pai-yün Kuan 229 (White Cloud Abbey) in Peking. The woodcut edition 
of the Ming Canon contains two components. The core collection appeared 
under the title Ta Ming Tao-tsang ching К НАУА Е in the years 1444—45 of 
the Cheng-t'ung reign period. A small supplement entitled Hs Tao-tsang 
ching SH EIE was issued in 1607.2 

The copy of the Ming Canon from the Pai-yün Kuan archives is incom- 
plete. Some sections missing from the original printing are known to have 
been restored in 1845 According to the preface contributed to the 1988 Tao- 
tsang by Hu Tao-ching $43 8%, altogether ninety-eight pages remained lost 
at the time Shanghai Commercial Press undertook a photolithographic repro- 
duction in 1921—23. Hu states that these pages were restored in the new edi- 
tion by making use of the copy of the Ming Canon from the Shanghai Pai- 
yün Kuan, now held by the Shanghai Municipal Library, together with a 
detailed checklist compiled by the late Ch‘ Feng-ch'i ЁЁ ЖЕ (1908-87). The 
1988 Tao-tsang, according to Hu's count, includes over 1700 additional 
columns of text, corrects seventeen misalignments, and emends over five-hun- 
dred words either missing or defectively printed in the Commercial Press 
edition. 

The 1988 edition may indeed be considered a notable improvement on the 
1921-23 Cheng-t'ung Tao-isang. It cannot, however, be said to be free of 
defects. Like the Taipei reprints of the Cheng-t'ung Tao-tsang, the 1988 Tao- 
tsang introduces new problems of its own making. It also perpetuates a few 
shortcomings of the Commercial Press edition, some of which at least are eas- 
ily corrected. What we are primarily concerned with here is a tabulation of 
the defects initiated in the Taipei reprints and an accounting of the major 
assets and detractions of the new Tao-tsang. 


! Substantial data in and msprration for this piece are owed to the opportunity to study with 
Professor Piet van der Loon in Oxford, afforded by a 1985-86 research grant from the Joint 
Committee on Chinese Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Research Council, with funds provided by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, which the author 
herewith gratefully acknowledges. I should also like to express my gratitude to Professor 
Kristofer М. Schipper. and Dr. Monique Cohen, Director of the Division of Oriental 
Manuscripts at the Bibliothèque Nationale, for facilitating my access in June 1986 to the 1598 
printing of the Ming Taoist on collected by Pelhot. 

? For an incisive history of the Taoist Canon from the Sung to Ming, see Piet van der Loon, 
Taoist books in the libraries of the Sung period, A critical study and index (Oxford Oriental 
Institute Monographs no. 7, London. Ithaca P. Press, 1984), 29-63 

3 An account of the 1845 restoration of the Taoist Canon in the Pai-yün Kuan archives by 


Cheng Yung-hsiang pes and Meng Chih-ts'ai 261, entitled ‘ Pai-yün. Kuan ch‘ung- 
hsiu Tao-tsang ch’ H ИЙЕ . is included in the prefatory materials of the Tao- 
tsang mu-lu hsiang-chu ae E SERERE in Tao-tsang ching-hua м SÉ WE ERE ҖЕ}. ed. Ting 
Be LER, xem L-hsüch B388, 1922; repr. Hangchow: Che-chiang ku-ch: 
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Variations in format 

The fascicles of the Ming Canon were constructed of sheets of paper 
accommodating twenty-five columns of text each, which were pasted together 
and folded accordion-style ın five-column units. No running titles or page 
numbers appear in the Ming woodcut edition. The sheets of individual works 
are sequentially numbered by means of a code printed at measured intervals 
within one of the folds. The code consists of a single word of the Ch'ien-tzu 
wen, from 't'ien' R to ‘ying’ #А, and two numbers. These three units 
denote the case, volume, and number of sbeet, respectively, thus serving 
as cues for keeping each of the components of the Canon in proper order. 

The photolithographically reproduced edition of 1921—23 features sig- 
nificant changes in format. The thread-bound volumes of the Cheng-t'ung 
Tao-tsang are approximately half the length of the original woodcut fasci- 
cles, with the print correspondingly reduced in size. Each folio holds 
twenty columns of print, with ten each on recto and verso. Running titles 
are printed horizontally in the margin above each folio, together with 
numbers designating chilan, where applicable, and page. Reprints of this edi- 
tion issued in Taipei, from the 1962 thread-bound copy of I-wen Publishers 
to editions in modern binding, all retain this format. The 60-volume Cheng- 
t'ung Tao-tsang published by I-wen in 1977 has come to be the standard edi- 
tion in many libraries, both institutional and private. This publication repro- 
duces two folios of twenty columns each per page, one above the other, in 
reduced-size print. In addition to the pagination of individual works, the 
pages of the sixty volumes are sequentially numbered from 1 to 49087. 

The 1988 Tao-tsang encompasses thirty-six volumes in modern binding. 
Like the 1977 printing, folios of the thread-bound edition are reproduced in 
reduced-size print. In this case, the larger volumes of the 1988 edition accom- 
modate not just two, but three, folios per page, totalling sixty columns of 
text. Unlike the 1977 volumes, the new edition leaves no space between 
folios, adopting instead the triple-framed format characteristic of the Taisho 
and later editions of the Chinese Buddhist Canon. Horizontal running titles 
and pagination thus do not appear above each folio. Vertical running titles 
are introduced instead, but only in the lefthand margin of each recto. Chüan 
divisions, when present, are noted in the running titles. Each of the thirty-six 
volumes is separately paginated, with the volume and page numbers recorded 
at the base of the outside margin on recto and verso. The lack of individual 
pagination for each work in the Taoist Canon makes it difficult to 
co-ordinate citations from this edition with the chapter and page numbers 
provided in all earlier modern printings. The only point of internal corre- 
spondence remaining between the 1988 Tao-tsang and various printings of the 
Cheng-t'ung Tao-tsang is the Ch'ien-tzu wen code. It is therefore imperative 
that citations of titles within the new edition include the Ch ‘ien-tzu wen code 
in addition to respective volume and page numbers. 

The lack of an index or concordance to the contents of the 1988 
Tao-tsang is even more problematic than the lack of internal pagination. The 
only aid for locating titles within the collection is a table of contents in the 
first volume. The fact that this sequential listing of titles is unnumbered and 
lacking in any of the traditional headings identifying separate units of the 
Canon makes it both difficult to find as well as cite any given title. These 

“See van der Loon, Taoist books m the libraries of the Sung period, 59-61, regarding the com- 
parable format of the Ming Taoist Canon and southern editions of the Buddhist Canon. 

5'The three major, twelve subsidiary, and supplementary divisions of the Taoist Canon are 


outlined in Judith M. Boltz, A survey of Taoist literature, tenth to seventeenth centuries (China 
Research Monograph no 32, Berkeley: tute of East Asian Studies, 1987), 7-9. 
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hindrances can be overcome by retrieving and applying one of the conven- 
tional serial enumerations of texts in the Taoist Canon. 

Resources in the Taoist Canon are customarily cited according to the vol- 
ume number of the 1120 fascicles within the 1921—23 edition or, 
more commonly, according to one of two sequential numbering systems. 
A total of 1476 titles are listed in sequence in the Tao-tsang tzu-mu yin-te 
Н + 5144 (Combined Indices to the Authors and Titles of Books in 
Two Collections of Taoist Literature), compiled by Weng Tu-chien 
458 (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, no 25, Peking: 
Yenching University, 1935, repr. Taipei: Ch'eng- -wen, 1966). A slightly vari- 
ant enumeration of 1487 titles is given in Concordance du Tao-tsang, titres 
des ouvrages, compiled by К. M. Schipper et al. (Publications de l'Ecole 
Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, vol. 102, Paris, 1975). A re-edition of this 
work by Li Tien-k'uei 25 1, entitled Cheng-t'ung Tao-tsang mu-lu so-yin 
ТЕЗЕ Н 265 |, serves as the index volume to the sixty-volume Cheng- 
t‘ung Tao-tsang issued by I-wen Publishers in 1977. The variant enumerations 
reflect the difficulties in distinguishing separate works within the Taoist 
Canon.$ Methods of citation vary but numbers following the prefix TT tradi- 
tionally refer to the volume numbers of the 1120 fascicles in the thread-bound 
edition. HY has become the accepted prefix for citing titles according to the 
serial number assigned in the Harvard-Yenching Index, no. 25. Citation 
according to the numbering system of the Concordance du Tao-tsang varies 
considerably. I adopt the prefix CT.’ To facilitate access to the 1988 Tao- 
tsang and continued use of any one of these location codes, I have compiled 
an outline of its contents according to all three forms of citation. 


Contents of the thirty-six volume Tao-tsang of 1988 


1 (912 pp) ^ HY 1-57 CT 1-57 TT 1-30 

2 (1033 pp.) HY 58-144 CT 58-144 TT 31-64 

3 (1061 pp.) HY 145-219 CT 145-219 TT 65-99 

4 (1010 pp.) HY 220-84 CT 220-84 TY 100-35 

5 (986 pp.) HY 285-334 CT 285-334 TT 136-69 

6 (1008 pp.) HY 335-464 CT 335-464 TT 170-207 

7 (831 pp.) HY 465-6, ch.193 CT 465-6, ch.193 TT 208-35 

8 (825 pp.) HY 466, ch. 194 CT 466, ch. 194 TT 236-63 

9 (903 pp.) HY 467-540 CT 467-540 TT 264-96 
10 (907 pp.) HY 541-92 „СТ 541-92 TT 296-328 
11 (962 pp) HY 593-681 CT 593-681 TT 329-62 
12 (861 pp) HY 682-705 СТ 682-705 TT 363-94 
13 (965 pp.) HY 706-19 CT 706-19 TT 395-428 
14 (933 pp.) HY 720-31 CT 720-31 TT 429-60 
15 (966 pp.) HY 732-8 CT 732-8 TT 461-97 
16 (871 pp.) HY 739-49 CT 739-49 TT 497-526 
17 (914 pp.) HY 750-72 CT 750-73 TT 527-54 
18 (859 pp.) HY 773-884 CT 774-885 TT 555-85 
19 (933 pp) HY 885-988 CT 886-990 TT 586-618 
20 (848 pp) HY 989-1011 CT 991-1017 TT 619-48 
21 (844 pp.) HY 1012-25 CT 1018-31 TT 649-76 
22 (914 pp) HY 1026-33 CT 1032-9 TT 677-704 
23 (962 pp.) HY 1034-58 CT 1040-66 TT 705-35 
24 (939 pp.) HY 1059-129 CT 1067-137 TT 736-67 
25 (881 pp.) HY 1130-53 CT 1138-61 TT 768-98 
26 (1011 pp.) HY 1154-8 CT 1162-6 TT 799-833 
27 (827 pp.) HY 1159-75 CT 1167-83 TT 834-62 
28 (883 pp.) HY 1176-210, ch. 35 CT 1183-220, ch. 35 TT 863-90 


€ The discrepancies of the two numbering systems are outlined in Boltz, Survey of Taoist lit- 
erature, 247-50 

7 The contributions of the two indices and methods of citation are discussed in Boltz, Survey 
of Taoist literature, 10-12. 
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29 (854 pp.) HY 1210, ch. 36-159 CT 1220, ch 36-159 TT 891-918 

30 (953 pp.) HY 1210, ch 160— CT 1220, ch. 160— TT 919-51 
HY 1211, ch 33 CT 1221, ch 33 

31 (966 pp.) HY 1211, ch. 34- CT 1222, ch. 34- TT 952-83 
HY 1215 HY 1225 

32 (856 pp ) HY 1216-94 CT 1226~305 TT 984-1012 

33 (839 pp.) HY 1295-360 CT 1306-71 TT 1012-40 

34 (843 pp) HY 1361-451 CT 1372-463 TT 1041—66 

35 (826 pp.) HY 1452-60 CT 1464-72 TT 1067-96 

36 (753 pp) HY 1461-76 CT 1473-87 TT 1097-120 


Defects in Taipei reprints 

There are altogether sixteen instances of missing or misplaced folios in the 
reprints of the Cheng-t'ung Tao-tsang produced in Taipei.’ These problems 
arose in many cases with supplementary materials to the text proper. The 
majority of folio misplacements are owing to confusion over texts bearing 
identical titles. The sixty-volume 1977 reprint is further marred by seven mis- 
alignments, where two folios are reproduced in reverse order. These misalign- 
ments are separately listed below, following the tabulation of missing or mis- 
placed folios. 

Each text is cited according to the serial number assigned in the Harvard- 
Yenching Index, no. 25. Notation of page, recto (a) or verso (b), and column 
numbers is followed by the Ch'ien-tzu wen code, when encompassed by the 
passage in question. The corresponding volume and sequential page numbers 
in the sixty-volume Cheng-t'ung Tao-tsang of 1977 are recorded in parenth- 
eses. The corresponding volume, page, segment (a, b, or c) and 
column numbers in the 1988 Tao-tsang are also cited by way of comparison, 
uniformly preceded by the abbreviation ‘ Cf.’ 


Missing or misplaced folios in Taipei reprints 
1. HY 10) ESAS 2.4a1-b10 (2.1049) exchanged with (and thus 
to be replaced by) HY 11 + KEATS 2.4a1—b10 (2.1082). Cf. 
(1988): 1.700b1—20 and 1.722a1-20. 


2. HY 1185 E EC TER 2.4a1-b10 (2.1082) exchanged with (and thus 
to be replaced by) HY 10 ALERA 2.4а1-Ь10 (2.1049). See 
above. 


з. HY 90,75 45 7E BE Л P REP a , [ГИ]РУЖ ЕШ Н SEE, 1a 1-98, 
5.3036 missing. Cf. (1988): 2.389cl-392b18. 


4. HY 115 Xm Е, 5al-b10 (4.2524) exchanged with (and thus to 
be replaced by) HY 116 ЖЕ ШЕП: , Sal—b10 (4.2530). Cf. (1988): 
2.775al—20 and 2.779а1—20. 


5. HY ПОРЕ Е, 5al-b10 (4.2524) exchanged with (and thus to 
be replaced by) HY 115 Ж, 5al—b10 (4.2530). See above. 


6. HY 116 SPR ABE, AF, 2а (42528) lifted from HY 122 XE ER 
ЕЕЕ, PE, 2a (4.2588) and to be recovered from HY 121 Ж 
Б ЖЕ. ВЕ, 2al-10 (4.2576). Cf. (1988): 2.777b1-10, 2.817cl, and 
2.809b1—6, respectively. 

7. HY 121 ЖЕ, F, 2a (42576) lifted from HY 116 
Wi SERRE, FF, (4.2528) and to be recovered from HY 122 
XU RATER, ВЕ, 241-6 (4.2588). 

* am grateful to Professor Piet van der Loon for pointing out the extent to which missing 


and misplaced folios mar the Taipei reprints. A list of such defects that he compiled ш June 1986 
serves as the foundation for the tabulation here. 


12. 


13. 


16. 
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HY 023 EE EHE, РЕ, 2a (4.2588) lifted from HY 121 MARAE, 
FF, 2a (4.2576) and to be recovered from HY 116 o EXE ЖЕЕ. Р, 2al 
(4.2528). 

HY 39818 3-88 S B AZ LAE E ЛЕШЕ, АЕ, 231-3, HE 1.1 (11.8187) miss- 
ing. Cf. (1988): 6.464b1-3. 

HY 466 ЖТА ЕФ 3 247.3al-4b10, Ti 8.3 (13.10562-63) dupli- 
cates 249.3a1-4b10, Æ 8.3 (13.10571—72). Cf. (1988): 8.209b1—20, É 7.11 
and 8.215b1—c20, & 8.3, respectively. 


. HY 707 КЕЕ, BE 1а1—5 (21.17097) lifted from (and thus to 


be restored at the close of) HY 706 [92 10.35b (21.17091). 
Cf. (1988): 13.104c-105a and 13.109a—b, respectively. 

HY 707 KARR, FF, 1a1—2b2, i 4.1-2 (21.17093) missing. Cf. 
(1988): 13.106a1—b12. 

HY 756 KLEAR 1 Е 14al-b10 (28.22791) duplicates HY 758 
ЖЕЕ ИШЛЕНЕ D3al-blO (28.22815). Cf. (1988): 17.171а1-20, 
E 3.17. 

HY 1012 RAMS ЖЕЕ 5С 35.15a1—16a10, Æ 9.12-13 (35.28203) 
duplicates 33.15a1—16b10, Œ 9.12-13 (35.28178). Cf. (1988): 28.224b1-c9, 
Ж. 1112—13. 


. HY 1159 KEREM 7.11а1-5, # 10. 0 (45.36259) exchanged with 


(and thus to be replaced by) 10.11а1-5, 3 7-9 (45.36280). Cf. (1988): 
27.41b1-5, 3& 7.9 and 27.55a1-5, 3& 10.9, respectively. 

HY 1159 KERE 10.11a1—5, % 7.9 (45.36280) exchanged with 
(and thus to be replaced by) 7.11a1—5, 3& 10. 0 (45.36259). See above. 


Folio reversals in the 1977 I-wen edition 


l. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


HY 91 ЖЕЛ LGD RAH 325a-b and 26a-b (3.2013) 
reversed. Cf. (1988): 2.434a-b, {E 3.20-21 [reading Z+ as —+—]. 


HY 466 ЎЎ ESB 253.1a-b and 2a-b (13.10586) reversed. Cf. 
(1988): 8.225a—b, Ж 9.17. 

HY 769 #503242 2.9а-Ь and 10a-b (30.23731) reversed. Cf. (1988): 
17.796b-c, B& 2.8. 

HY 991 fa RSE TLRS EEG ME EUR ER , la-b and 2a-b (33.26613) 
reversed. Cf. (1988): 20.11b-c, HY 8.1-2. 

HY 1026 2$ 1_# 62.6a—b and 7a~b (37.29789) reversed. Cf. (1988): 
22.436b—c, Hf 2.5-6. 

HY 1155 ЖЕЛЕ #7 59.13а-Ь and 14а-Ъ (44.35263) 
reversed. Cf. (1988): 26.388b-c, #9 9.11. 

HY 1252 ЖЖ 4.15a-b and 16a-b (54-43697) reversed. Cf. (1988): 
32.512b-c, X 4.12-13. 


Improvements and shortcomings of the 1988 'Tao-tsang 


The three tabulations below take into account eight instances of uncor- 


rected defects, five instances of newly introduced defects, and twenty-six 
instances of improvements on the Cheng-t'ung Tao-tsang printed in 1921—23. 
All passages are initially cited according to the pagination in the 1988 
Tao-tsang. Corresponding page numbers in the 1921—23 edition follow, with 
the volume and page numbers of the 1977 edition given in parentheses. Entries 
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under the uncorrected defects are supplemented with references to resources 
from which emendations may be made? 


Uncorrected defects 

1. HY 142 ЖЫК ARB = H., PGE 2.969b11-970a20, @.1.3-4 
[sic]; 50 columns (i.e., the equivalent of two sheets of the Ming wood- 
cut edition), corresponding to 31-5610 (4.2816-17) duplicate 
2.984b1 1-985a20, # 2.34, corresponding to 2.3b1—5b10 (4.283839) of 
the text proper. The missing passage includes the closing line of a bio- 
graphy of Chang Po-tuan 5R {fym and nearly the entire biography of 
Hsüeh Shih #5. Full copies of these biographies may be found in 
Ch'ou Fei-ao f/LJESE , Wu-chen p'en chi-chu Е 8 26 (1703), re- 
printed by Shanghai ku-chi ch‘u-pan she, 1989, and in Fu Chin-ch'üan 
ki Ят, Ssu-chu wu-chen p'ien ДЕ Аж. Peking: Shan-ch'eng (апе 
Зеру г, 1841, respectively. 

2. HY 570 8 10.669c1—670a5, K 1.17 [sic]; 25 columns corresponding 
to 21a1—22a5 (17.13844) duplicate 10.669а16-10, A 1.16, correspond- 
ing to 19b6-20b10 (17.13843). The missing passage may be restored from 
the copy of this text in the 1598 printing of the Ming Taoist Canon in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, B.N. 9546, no. 565. 


3. HY 664 ХЕ 11.476c11-477b20, Ж 1.7-8 [sic]; 50 columns cor- 
responding to 1.8b1-10b10 (19.14915-16) duplicate HY 665 [1] 
ЖОК ЖЩ 11.484011—435a10, 3€ 2.7-8, corresponding to 1.8b1-10b10 
(19.14926—27). The missing passage may be restored from the copy of 
this text in the 1598 printing of the Ming Taoist Canon in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, B.N. 9546, no. 659. 


4. HY 700 ŠAR 12.681a3-696a4,  # 7.1-36; 902 columns corre 
sponding to 3.1a3-46a4 (21.16664-87) duplicate HY 696 Š% 
2:38 12.597а3-612а4, FY 6.1-36, corresponding to 2.1a3-46a4 
(21.16538—61).'? 


5. HY 836 Ж" 8Е 18.469a1—b10, KZ 1.9—10 [sic], 50 columns correspond- 
ing to 11а1—13а10 (31.24611—12), duplicate HY 849 {ЖЖ 18.522c1— 
523b10, В 10.9-10, corresponding to 1а1-3а10 (31.24692-93) The 
missing passage may be restored from the copy of this text in the 1598 
printing of the Ming Taoist Canon in the Bibliothéque Nationale, B.N. 
9546, no. 830. 


6. HY 899 78481 19.61b11-20, lacuna (I4 FB) corresponding to 
1451-10 (32.25289) remains. The missing passage, which actually spans 
25 columns (with text continuing in the equivalent of 14b1—15a10 and 
the closing title entered in the equivalent of 15b5), may be restored from 
the copy of this text in the 1598 printing of the Ming Taoist Canon in 
the Bibliothèque Nationale, B.N. 9546, no. 893, {11 1.17. 


7. HY 1476 HET 36.664с1—665а5,#& 4.9 [sic], 25 columns corresponding 
to 4.11а1—12а5 (60.48955), inaccurately supplied by manuscript copy in 
1845." 


?] am grateful to Professor van der Loon for pomting out five improvements and five 
remaining defects in the 1988 Tao-tsang (personal communication, 19 April 1989), nearly two 
years before I had access to it. Chinese language collections in American university libraries, 
unlike their counterparts in England, have been slow to acquire the 1988 edition. 

V I owe the identification of the duplicate text to Professor van der Loon (personal communi- 
cation, 19 June 1991). 

!! Professor van der Loon notes that this text 1s not to be found in the 1598 printing of the 
Canon in Paris and should be checked in Tokyo (personal communication, 19 June 1991). 
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HY 1476 7:9 36.665а6-с10, #8 4.10 [sic], 25 columns corresponding 
to 4.12a6-13a10 (60.48955-56), duplicate 36.665c16-666a20, #5 4.12, 
corresponding to 4.14b6—15b10 (60.48956-57). The missing fifty columns 
may be restored on the basis of the corresponding text and commen- 
taries in the 1588 edition of the Chuang-tzu i, 4.11a10-14al.” 


Newly introduced defects 


1. 


2 


HY 687 HAMARE 12.188c and 189a are printed in reverse order. 
Cf. the corresponding text in 1.6—7, 3% 1.11 (20.15925-26). 

HY 742 БА ҖЕ RRA 16.92b duplicates 16.91b, corresponding to [ch.] 
16.4a-b (27.21366). Missing folio corresponds to [ch.]16.7a-b, ў 8.6 
(27.21367). 


. HY 1450 HR EB arte 34.796c, # 2.8, corresponding to 4.10a-b 


(57.46668), is immediately succeeded by the six columns of 34.797a1-6, 
$ 2.10, which correspond to 4.12а6-Ь1, thereby deleting the 25-column 
lacuna [AB ] corresponding to 4.11a1—12a5, @ 2.9 (57.46668-69). 


HY 1450 BARR Art gk 34.798c, # 2.14, corresponding to 5.5a-b 
(57.46671), is immediately succeeded by 34.799a, 2 2.9 [sic: 7L should 
read +75 ] which corresponds to 6.1a—-b (57.46672), thereby deleting the 
20-column lacuna [ 89 ] corresponding to 5.6a-b, # 2.15 (57.46672). 


HY 1456 filiis 34.4170 and 417c are printed in reverse order. Cf. 
the corresponding text іп 1.5—6, Jel 1.12 (58.47364). 


Improvements 


1. 


HY 33 ЕБ ИЖ ШШ HATE 1.823а11—с20, & 10.3-4, fills the 
50-column lacuna [RBE] corresponding to 361-510, which falls 
between 25-column units corresponding to 2а6-3а10, fX 10.2, and 
6a1-7a5, }® 10.5 (2.1233-35). 

HY 59 TAMRA 2.8b6-cl0, 78 5.10, restores 25 columns corre- 
sponding to 12a6-13a10 (2.1378—79), which duplicate 8b1-9b5, {8 5.7 
(2.1376-77). 

HY 157 jE EE 3.135а11-136а20, EE 1.12-15, restores 70 columns 
between 15-column components of two 25-column units, corresponding 
to 1.14b6-15a10 and 15b1-16a10 (4.3113-14), thus supplying two addi- 
tional 25-column units and ten columns each in completion of the pre- 
ceding and succeeding units. 

HY 158 KE RRB 3.197a16—c5, 8 6.22—23, restores 30 columns 
between 10-column components of two 25-column units, corresponding 
to 3.27a6—b5 and 276-28а5 (4.3205), thus completing each unit with fif- 
teen columns each. 


HY 219 ЖЯЖЕ ЕЛ LAK 3.793а1-с10, Ж 3.9-10, restores 50 
columns between 25-column unit corresponding to 33.9b6-10b10, 
3.8, and 5-column segment citing title and chan [read 4&2 —-]-— as 
Ж  ] in closing, corresponding to 33.11a1—5, RE 3.11 (6.4098-99). 


7 А copy of the 1588 Chuang-tzu i is in the Rare Book Room of the East Asia Library, 


University of Washington, Seattle. Two copies are also to be found in Peking, according 


to Chung-kuo shan-pen shu ti-yoo КЫ ЗАДА 


comp. Wang Chung-min 


EHE (Shanghai: Shanghai ku-chi ch'u-pan she, 1983, repr 1986), p. 237. A reprint is avail- 


able in Chung-kuo tzu-hsüeh ming-chu chi-ch'eng pA T BSE AR , chen-pen BH 60-61 
(Taipei, 1978). 
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. HY 354 HAZLER ICME 6.217с1-219а10, 75 4.17-20, restores 


90 columns between a 25-column unit corresponding to 19b6-20b10, 
Э 4.16, and a 10-column component of 25-column unit, corresponding 
to 21al-10 (10.7819-20), thus supplying three additional 25-column 
units and 15 columns in completion of the succeeding unit. 


HY 420 TMUR РЕН TERE. 6.604cl-605c10, fi. 9.20-22, restores 70 
columns between a 5-column component of a 25-column unit, corre- 
sponding to 24b6-10, and a 25-column unit corresponding to 
25a1—26a5, fz 9.23 (11.8398-99), thus supplying two additional 
25-column units and 20 columns in completion of the preceding unit. 
HY 466 SESQGUPGE 8.7300-731Ь10,  5.9-10, exchanges two 
25-column units such that the text corresponding to 312.12а6—13а10, 
Æ 5.10 [sic], precedes 312.11al—12a5, 3& 5. D (14.1134546). 


. HY 505 EAKA HIKS” 8 Н PBR 9.168c11-169b20, 


X& 6.3-4, restores 50 columns between 25-column unit corresponding to 
2а6-3а10, ж 6.2, and closing 10-column segment corresponding to 
3b1-10, X& 6.5 (14.11739-40). 

HY 547 SPIE 10211al6—b15, restores 20 columns between 
5-column component of 25-column unit, corresponding to 10.8b1—5, 
М. 2.7, and 25-column component corresponding to 10.8b6-9b10, & 2.8 
(17.13156—57), thus completing the former unit. 

HY 637 K EIGP n HIE 11.377b1-15, 8 5.9, restores 15 columns fol- 
lowing the 25-column unit corresponding to 9b6-10b10, @ 5.8 
(19.14765), in completion of the text. 

HY 675 LAKE REBAR B] A 11.685c6-686a5, # 8.5, 
restores 20 columns between 5-column component of 25-column unit, 
corresponding to 6a1—5, and 25-column unit corresponding to 6a6—7a10, 
BR 8.6 (19.15228—29), thus completing the former unit. 

НҮ 726 ЯКЕ 14.588c11—589a15, HE 4.7, replaces 25 columns cor- 
responding to 4.8bl-9b5, #Ё 7.7 (24.19265), which duplicate HY 727 
KIAR 1.7a6-8al0, HE 7.7 (24.19291-92). 

НҮ 734 MERARI {Ж 15.296a16-b20, 44 9.12, restores 25 columns 
between 25-column unit corresponding to 19.13b1-14b5, #4 9.11, and 
closing 5-column segment of the text, corresponding to 19.14b6-10 
(25.20224). 

HY 753 А.Е ЗА ХЕ ДО Ж Bip 17.114a11-cl0, Е 6.7-8, 
restores 50 columns between 25-column iinits corresponding to 
3.7а6-8а10, Ё 6.6, and 3.8b1-9b5, [® 6.9 (28.22706-7). 

HY 857 XX ЫН РЕ 8 18.609c11-610a15, f 4.11, fills the 
25-column lacuna [JA FRB] in text corresponding to 13b1—14b5, 
which falls between 25-column units corresponding to 12a6—-13a10, 
Ж 4.10, and 14b6—15b10, PE. 4.12 (31.24822-23). 

HY 875 K EX R- 72911680 18.728cl-729a5, Ё 5.13, replaces 25- 
column unit corresponding to 16a1—17a5, JA, 5.13 [sic] (31.25001), which 
duplicates the 25-column unit corresponding to 13b1-14a5, FA 5.11 
(31.24999-25000). 

HY 1011 3848 20.795b16-796b5, ЗЕ 2.8-9, restores 50 columns between 
25-column units corresponding to 35.8b1—9b5, З 2.7, and 35.9b6-10b10, 
3 2.10 (35.27789—90). 


HY 1120 3E PH ZEREUK EE. 24.795a1-cl0, SE. 2. O00, exchanges, 
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but does not emend Chi‘ien-tzu wen codes in, two 25-column units, such 
that the text corresponding to 2.22a6-23a10, #4 2.18 [sic] precedes 
2.2181-22а5, # 2.17 [sic] (41.33142-43). 


20. HY 1124 LÉS 24.886b6-c10, ki 10.10, replaces 25-column 
unit corresponding to 3.12а6-13а10, йб 10.10 [sic] (41.33279-80), which 
duplicates 4.2а6-3а10, [ & ] 11.2 [read — as +-— ] (41.33281-82). 


21. HY 1158 #ЕҖӘҢ Ж 26.839а1—840а20, 3 9.1-3, fills the 80-column lacu- 
na [IX BÀ] in text corresponding to 20.1a1—4b10 (44.35939—40), thus sup- 
plying three 25-column units and 5 columns in completion of the suc- 
ceeding unit, the remaining 20 columns of which occupy the text 
corresponding to 20.5a1—b10, 3 9.4 (44.35941). 


22. HY 1175 ERK 27.747b1-748a10, {› 1. 00-00, exchanges, but 
does not emend CA'ien-tzu wen codes in, two 25-column units, such that 
the text corresponding to 1.15a6-1610, б, 1.18 [sic] precedes 
1.14a1-15a5, > 1.17 [sic] (46.37320-21). 


23. HY 1214 РУХ] 31.738b1—739a10, Pj 8.21-21 [sic], exchanges, but 
does not emend the second Ch ‘ien-tzu wen code in, two 25-column units, 
such that the text corresponding to 8.27a6—28al0, р ‘8.21 precedes 
8.26а1—27а5, РЧ 8.21 [sic] (52.42586—87). Defective print in 31.739a6. 


24. HY 1464 Ek [Б ] 36.111b1-115a5, PFF 1-8, restores 225 
columns of preface and table of contents preceding the opening 25- 
column unit of the text proper, corresponding to 1.1а1-2а5, P 1.1 
(59.48144). 


25. HY 1475 Ef 8 36.541a1—550c20,  / 2.1—24, restores 600 columns pre- 
ceding 25-column unit corresponding to 2.1а1-5а5, # 2.25 (60.48784). 


26. HY 1476 9 36.630a16-b20, #5 2.32, replaces 25-column unit of text 
corresponding to 2.39b6-40b10, #5 2.32 [sic] (60.48903), which duplicates 
text corresponding to 1.39b6—40b10, #5 1.32 (60.48876—77). 


Future printings of the Taoist Canon are sure to overcome the defects that 
remain. In closing, I would like to make two recommendations. First, it is 
essential that a tabulation be made of all the manuscript emendations entered 
in 1845 and that they be collated with 1598 printings of the Canon. When pos- 
sible, it would then be best to replace the manuscript passages with copies 
taken from the woodcut printings. Secondly, it would be highly desirable to 
have a modern printing of the Canon which reflects the size of sheets used in 
preparing the Ming edition. I know of one example where the integrity of the 
25-column units of the Ming Canon is retained. That is the copy of the Yun- 
chi ch'i-ch'ien BR published in 1988 by Ch‘i-lu shu-she X & sil in 
Peking, with an analytic table of contents prepared by members of the 
Linguistic Research Institute of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences.? The 
reproduction of units measuring 25 instead of 20 columns would not only 
facilitate corrections of lacunae, but would also invite the adoption of a long 
overdue consistent form of citation according to the CA'ien-tzu wen code. 


S 


їз T am grateful to Dr. Zhang Ншушр "jf E 81, a member of the Institute, for supplying me 
with a copy of this text. 


THE CHINESE MADHYAMAKA PRACTICE 
OF P'AN-CHIAO: THE CASE OF CHI-TSANG ! 


By MrNG-Woop Liu 
University of Hong Kong 


Because of the growing interest in Buddhist hermeneutics in recent years, 
the subject of p‘an-chiao ҖЇ (classification of teachings) has lately attracted 
increasing attention in the West. P'an-chiao is essentially an attempt to 
distinguish and to integrate various trends of Buddhist thought, various sys- 
tems of Buddhist praxis and various kinds of Buddhist texts, with a view to 
highlighting their individual characteristics and to reconciling their apparent 
disparities. Different Chinese Buddhist schools, each with its own particular 
idea of the essence of the Buddha Dharma, naturally consider the significance 
of the heterogeneous elements of their spiritual heritage differently. Hence, 
examining and comparing their p'an-chiao theories is a convenient and 
reliable way to assess their doctrinal positions and to determine the respective 
places of their teachings in the bewildering labyrinth of Buddhist dogmatics. 
This article is an attempt to bring out the basic orientation and special con- 
cerns of Chi-tsang’s Ei 8 (549-623) thought as reflected in his opinions about 
a number of central Buddhist sütras and their interrelation. Chi-tsang, as is 
well-known, was the pivotal figure in the revival of Chinese Madhyamaka in 
the late sixth century, and it was the common consensus that his teaching rep- 
resented the apex of the development of Madhyamaka thought in China? 


L The practice of p'an-chiao before Chi-tsang 

The practice of p‘an-chiao has its theoretical basis in the idea of expedi- 
ence (upaya), i.e. the idea that the Buddha, in order to adapt his message to 
the diverse needs of sentient beings of varied intellectual capacities, put for- 
ward different teachings using different methods at different times. This idea 
provides a means of explaining the discrepancies in theme and style in the 
wide range of texts commonly recognized as Buddhist. References to the idea 
and practice of expedience can be found in almost all major Mahayana 
sütras, the best known instance being the section on the three vehicles (triyd- 
па) in the Saddharmapundarika-sütra (henceforth cited as Lotus Sutra), which 
tells that the Buddha approached each of the three vehicles of s$rüvakas, 
pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas with a dissimilar teaching with a view to 
adjusting to their dissimilar levels of spiritual maturity. Another famous 
instance is the simile of the rising sun of the Avatamsaka-sitra (henceforth 


! This paper 1s a part of ongoing research work on the development of Madhyamaka thought 
in China. I would like to take this opportumty to thank Professor Kenneth K S. Ch‘en for 
kindly agreeing to read over my research manuscript and offering many penetrating comments. I 
am indebted to the Hsu Long-sing Research Fund managed by the University of Hong Kong for 
a grant which defrayed part of the cost of producing this manuscript 

2 On p‘an-chiao as a form of Buddhist hermeneutics, see Robert A. F. Thurman, ‘ Buddhist 
hermeneutics’, Journal of the American Academy of Religion, 46/1, 1978, 29-30, Peter N. 
Gregory, ‘Chinese Buddhist hermeneutics: the case of Hua-yen’, Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion, 51/2, 1983, 232-3, and Donald 5. Lopez, Jr. (ed.), Buddhist hermeneutics 
(Honolulu: University of Hawau Press, 1988), 3-4 

3Qn Chi-tsang’s life and contribution to the Chinese Madhyamaka movement, consult 


Tao-hsüan ЕГ (597-667), Hsü Kao-seng chuan ҢЫ, Tashö Shnshü Daizókyó 
[hereafter T], 50.513c-515a and Hirai Shunei 32-94%, Chügoku Hannya 


KE ЙТ КЕШ 
Shisdshi Kenkya НЫ PERS BAREA (Tokyo, 1976), 60-79 and 345-52. 
4 See Т,9. 12b-13c. 
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cited as Garland Sutra), which likens the non-differentiating Truth revealed 
by the Buddha to the all-encompassing light emitted by the sun, and the 
successive receival of the Truth by the bodhisattvas, the pratyekabuddhas, 
the $rávakas, and ordinary men to the successive receival of the sunlight by 
mountains, hills and plains of various altitudes.’ Also significant in this con- 
nexion is the simile of five flavours of the Mahayana Mahaparinirvána-sütra 
(henceforth cited as Nirvana Sutra) which compares the five main bodies of 
Buddhist texts, i.e. the twelve categories of scriptures, the sütras, the vaipulya 
sütras, the Prajfaparamitü-sütras and the Nirvana Sütra, to milk, cream, 
curd, butter and ghee of ascending nutritive value.’ It should be noted that 
although all the aforementioned examples can be considered as rudimentary 
attempts at distinguishing and integrating various forms of Buddhist texts 
and teachings, their original purpose was not to bring order and coherence to 
the disparate elements of the Buddhist religion, but to emphasize the superi- 
ority of the works in which they appeared.’ Deliberate and wholesale efforts 
to classify Buddhist teachings and texts did not come into being until 
Buddhism had made its inroad into China; and most of the earliest contribu- 
tors to this venture were connected with the Madhyamaka circle of 
Kumürajiva.* 

When Kuméarajiva arrived in Ch'ang-an in the first decade of the fifth 
century, Buddhism had already been imported into China for over four hun- 
dred years, and Buddhist scriptures and doctrines of diverse origins and con- 
tents had long been in circulation. True understanding of the foreign religion 
was, however, slow to develop, and the fact that Buddhism actually com- 
prised a variety of different traditions had totally escaped the notice of the 
early Chinese Buddhists. Even the major distinction between the Hinayadna 
and the Mahayana did not appear to have been properly comprehended by 
them, and although several early Chinese Buddhist works mentioned the 
terms * Hinayána ' and ‘ Maháyüna ', they showed in their discussions little 
knowledge of the precise differences between the teachings of the two 
schools.? Under these circumstances, the necessity for differentiation and co- 
ordination was naturally not felt. Kumaárajiva's appearance оп the Chinese 
Buddhist scene brought an abrupt end to this state of affairs. Being a dedi- 
cated and learned Mahàyàna theorist, Kumdrajiva demonstrated in his extant 
writings а keen consciousness of the demarcation separating the Hinayàna 
and the Mahayana, a consciousness which he must have imparted to his 
Chinese students and correspondents. Kumaárajiva's translations of the early 
Madhyamaka treatises, the first major corpus of Mahàáyina interpretative 


5 бее T,9 616b. 

6 See T,12. 449a. 

"The Nirvana Sütra's comparison of itself to ghee, the best of the five flavours, is a good 
example. See ibid On the Indian o rigin and the basic problematıc of the practice of p'an-chiao, 
see Robert A. F Thurman, op cit., 19-39, Peter N. Gregory, op. cit., 231-3, and Nathan Katz, 

‘ Prasanga and deconstruction: Tibetan hermeneutics and the уйла controversy ', Philosophy East 
and West, 34/2, 1984, 185-99 

* Biography of Kumürajiva in Seng-yu {844 (445-518), Ch'u-san-tsang Chi-chi 
Ш= ECHR т, 55.1008-102а and Hur-chiao PRBS (497-554), Kao-seng Chun ifa, 
T, 50.330a-333a. Kumürajiva introduced Madhyamaka teaching into China through translating 
the so-called ‘ three treatises’ (Madhyamaka-süstra, Dvddasamukha-sdstra and Sata-sdstra) and 
the encyclopaedic MahdprajAdparamita-sastra. 

*On the early Chinese understanding of the distinction between the Нїпауйпа and 
the Mahayana, consult Ochd Enichi MRE AEA, 'Chügoku bukkyó nı okeru dayd shisd no 


көю? ОСУ 4 ATE ABO BE, in Ocho Emchi, Chagoku Bukkyd по 
Kenkyi VE С GAZE vol. 1 (Kyoto, 1958), 290-4. 
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literature, marked by their sharp critique of Hinaydna ideas, must have also 
served to open the eyes of the Chinese to the conflicts between Mahayana 
and Hinaydna thoughts.” Besides the coming of Kuméarajiva and of 
Madhyamaka literature, another impetus for the formation of the practice of 
p'an-chiao was the rapid growth of influence of the Nirvana Sütra and the 
Garland Sütra among Chinese Buddhists in the early fifth century. Since these 
two works differ significantly both in style and in subject matter from the 
other popular Buddhist sütras of the time, such as the Prajftapáramità-sütras, 
the Lotus Sutra and the Vimalakirtinirdésa-sütra (henceforth cited as И айа 
Sütra), their ascendancy accentuated the incongruities between the various 
components of the Buddhist Canon and stimulated the search for a way of 
reconciliation. 

It was against this background that the practice of p‘an-chiao was initiated 
by a number of monks who had studied under Kumárajiva. The most impor- 
tant of them in this regard was Hui-kuan й. His p 'an-chiao scheme of ‘ two 
periods and five teachings' takes into account most of the sütras in vogue, 
and constitutes the first comprehensive attempt made by a Chinese Buddhist 
to devise a systematic framework to synthesize the heterogeneous elements of 
the Buddhist heritage.!! The scheme is recorded by Chi-tsang as follows: 


Formerly, when the Nirvana [Sūtra] was first brought to [the region of] 
the Lower Yangtze, the monk Hui-kuan of the Tao-ch‘ang Monastery 
HF wrote a preface for it, in which he classified Buddhist teachings 
roughly into two categories: 

1. Sudden teaching: this is the kind of [teaching found in] the Garland Sutra. 
It is meant only for the bodhisattvas, and it reveals the Truth completely. 


2. [Gradual teaching:] from [his] first [turning the wheel of Dharma] at the 
Deer Park to [his] final [nirvana] at the Crane Grove, [the Buddha 
preached doctrines progressing] from the shallow to the profound. This is 
called * gradual teaching '. 


Within the gradual teaching, five periods [can] be distinguished: 


1. The distinctive teaching of the three vehicles: 


[The Buddha] preached the four [noble] truths for the $rávakas, lectured 
on the twelve [factors of] dependent origination for the pratyekabuddhas, 
and explained the six püramitás for the Mahdayanists. [Since in this 
period,] the deeds [the three vehicles practised] differed from each other 
and the fruits [the three vehicles obtained] were not the same, [its teach- 
ing] is called * distinctive teaching of the three vehicles ’. 


2. The Prajfiapáramita|-sutras] instructed in common [practitioners of] three 
[different levels of] capacities, and so [their teaching] is called ‘ common 
teaching of the three vehicles ’. 


On the knowledge of the distinction between the Hinayfina and the Mahayána ın 
Kumáirajiva's circle, see ibid., 294-7 

п Biography of Hui-kuan ın Hui-chiao, Kao-seng chuan, T, 50.368b On the inception 
of the practice of p'an-chiao in China, see Ochd Enichi, 'Kyósó hanjaku no genshi keitai’ 
HORS 0D JA AST ВВ, in Ocho Eniclu, Chügoku Bukkyó no Kenkyü, vol. 2 (Kyoto, 1971), 
145-61, and Aramaki Nontoshi ЭЖ, * Nanchó zempanki ni okeru Кузо hanjaku no 
sentsu ш tsuite" PH BÉ SE IC 4517 2 AAS OO АЎ У 12 D VC, m Fukunaga 
Mitsuji 43 zk 6 F] (ed ), Chügoku Chüsei no Shükyó to Bunka HA RENK 2 week 
(Kyoto, 1982), 239-413 
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3. The Vimala [Sutra] and the Visesacinta [brahmapariprccha-sütra] extolled 
the bodhisattvas and reproved the $rávakas, and so [their teaching] is 
called ‘ teaching which reproves and extols’. 


4. The Lotus [Sūtra] united the three vehicle [teachings] and demonstrated 
[their] convergence on the one ultimate [goal of Buddhahood], and so [its 
teaching] is called ‘ teaching of convergence ’. 


5. [What] the Nirvana [Sūtra taught] is called ‘teaching of permanence. '? 


The above points are summed up in tabular form in table 1 below. As can 
be seen from this table, Hui-kuan’s p‘an-chiao scheme classifies Buddhist 
teachings into two main categories: sudden teaching and gradual teaching. 
The sudden teaching is represented by a single text, the Garland Sutra. This 
opens with the majestic scene of the Buddha sitting under the Bodhi-tree sur- 
rounded by a huge assembly of bodhisattvas, devas, men and demons. Hence, 
it is commonly regarded in China as the first sütra which the Buddha taught 
after his enlightenment. The main body of the Sutra is largely made up of 
descriptions of the numerous stages of the path to enlightenment, coupled 
with some of the most divine and awe-inspiring portrayals of the enlighten- 
ment experience found in Buddhist literature.? A famous passage of the 
Stitra depicts the leading Hinayüna disciples of the Buddha, including 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, as being totally oblivious to the Buddha’s dis- 
play of supernatural power, a fact which is often taken as an indication that 
the profundity of the message of the Sütra is such that it is totally beyond the 
understanding of the Hinayanists and ordinary believers. Hui-kuan is 
obviously expressing this view of the esoteric character of the Garland Sūtra 
when he attributes to it in particular the * sudden ' mode of revealing immedi- 
ately the unadulterated Truth. To the opposite mode of disclosing the Truth 
slowly by degrees, he gives the name © gradual teaching °’, which he ascribes to 
all the other sütras. Hui-kuan further divides gradual teaching into five suc- 
cessive periods, and identifies each period with a specific doctrine or method 
of instruction: 


1. First period: the distinctive teaching of the three vehicles. 


The teaching of the first period is called ‘ distinctive’ because at the in- 
itial stage of his evangelical career, the Buddha taught each of the three 
vehicles a different doctrine: He taught the sravakas the ‘four truths’, 
the pratyekabuddhas the ‘ twelve factors of dependent origination, ’ and 
the bodhisattvas the ‘ six páramitàs ’. 


2. Second period: the common teaching of the three vehicles. 
The teaching of the second period is called * common ' because at the sec- 
ond stage of his evangelical career, the Buddha taught the three vehicles 
the Prajfiaparamitá-sütras similarly. 


2 San-un Hsian-1 = 88 38€ , Т, 455b4-14. Also see Chi-tsang,  Ta-p'm-chmng 
Yer A dn EXE, Т, 33.67812-29. 

3 For synopses of the Garland Sutra, see George P. Malalasekera (ed.), Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism, vol 2 (Colombo: Government Press of Ceylon, 1966), 438-41, Thomas Cleary, Enry 
mto the Inconceivable (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1983), 171-205 and 


Kumataró ЈП HAE АВ ‘ Budda Kegon—Kegongy? no késatsu’ f$ ЕЕ - ETUR D 
Ф: п Kawada Kumataró and Nakamura Наше Ф: (ed), Kegon Shisd SEE FAAS 
(Kyoto, 1960), 21-62 

14 See T,9. 679b—680c. 
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3. Third period: the teaching which reproves and extols. 
In the first two periods, the Buddha treated the three vehicles without 
discrimination. In the third period, on the contrary, the Buddha 
* reproved ’ the $rávakas and pratyekabuddhas and ‘ extolled’ the bodhi- 
sattvas, with the intention of instilling in his Htnayána followers the wish 
for the Mahayana way. The representative texts of this period were the 
Vimala Sutra and the Visesacintabrahmapariprcchd-stitra. 


4. Fourth period: the teaching of convergence. 
After using the method of blaming and praising in the third period to 
stress the superiority of the Mahayana over the Hinayàna, the Buddha 
taught in the fourth period the Lotus Sūtra, in which he revealed the 
underlying unity of all forms of Buddhist teachings and demonstrated the 
* convergence of the Hinayana and the Mahayana on the same goal of 
Buddhahood. 


5. Fifth period: the teaching of permanence. 
Seeing that the audience was ready to receive the ultimate Truth after 
having gone through the preceding four periods of instruction, the 
Buddha taught them the Nirvana Sütra, in which he dwelled on the per- 
manent nature of nirvana and of the Buddha. 


Table 1: Hui-kuan's p'an-chiao scheme of two teachings and five periods 


Two Teachings Frve Periods 


] Sudden teaching 
(Garland Sütra) 


1. The distinctive teaching of the three vehicles 


2. The common teaching of the three vehicles 
(Prajidpdramid-sütras) 


2. Gradual Teaching 3 The teaching which reproves and extols (Vimala Sūtra 
and Visesacmtabrahmapariprcchá-sütra) 


4 The teaching of convergence (Lotus Sūtra) 
5 The teaching of permanence (Nirvána Sutra) 


The foregoing exposition of Hui-kuan's p'an-chiao scheme of ‘ two teach- 
ings and five periods' shows that he brought to the task of p'an-chiao a 
variety of perspectives. The ‘two teachings’ are connected with the methods 
of instruction (chiao-i #0 ) whereas the ‘ five periods’ have to do with the 
times of instruction (chiao-shih 2XR&). The linking of a particular sūtra to a 
particular method or time is based mainly on its instructional content (chiao-i 
Въ). While the p'an-chiao classification of ‘two periods and five teach- 
ings ' takes account in this way of the three aspects of method, time and con- 
tent of instruction, its primary objective is to provide a general frame of ref- 
erence to account for the discrepancies between various central Buddhist 
sütras and to demonstrate the distinctive significance of each sütra in relation 
to the rest. Its aim is thus to categorize the texts of instruction (chiao-tien #8). 
Another noteworthy feature of the scheme is its high esteem for the Garland 
Sütra and the Nirvana Sütra, as can be seen from its presentation of the two 
works as the embodiments of the full and final Truth. 


In the century that followed, p'an-chiao gradually established itself as a 
principal topic of Chinese Buddhist dogmatics, a fact amply demonstrated by 
the large number of current p'an-chiao theories reported in the writings of 
Ching-ying Hui-yüan {88 (523—592), Chih-i #198 (538-597), Yüan-ts'e 
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Pl (613—696), K‘uei-chi $82 (632-682) and Fa-tsang Е (643-712).'5 
Among the most popular were the schemes of ‘three teachings and four 
periods’ and ' three teachings and five periods’ accepted by many Ch'eng- 
shih masters Д B, and the scheme of ‘four creeds’ advocated by the 
Ti-lun masters HEZgEp. The first two schemes add to the ‘sudden’ and 
* gradual’ teachings of Hui-kuan’s scheme a third teaching which they call 
* indeterminate °. According to the account of Chi-tsang, this new category of 
teaching is introduced to accommodate the Srimdladevisimhandda-stitra, 
which resembles the Lotus Sütra in taking the idea of one vehicle as its essen- 
tial principle and which is similar to the Nirvdna Sütra in having the idea of 
permanence as one of its main themes. Since it partakes of the characteristics 
of both the Lotus Sütra and the Nirvana Sütra, and so cannot be grouped 
definitively with either of them, its teaching is given the name ‘ indetermi- 
nate’ and is placed beside the ‘ sudden teaching’ and the ‘ gradual teaching’ 
as a separate class of teaching." As for the ‘four periods’ and the 'five 
periods’, they are almost identical to Hui-kuan's ‘ five periods’, except that- 
the third period of extolment and reproval is missing from the former. The 
scheme of ‘ four creeds’ is described by Chih-i as follows: 


1. The creed of causality: it refers to the teaching of ‘four conditions’ and 
* six causes found in the Sarvástiváda treatises.” 


2. The creed of provisional names: it refers to the teaching of ' three states of 
provisional existence’ (san-chia 48) found in the Satyasiddhi-sastra.? 


3. The creed of deceptive forms: it refers to the teaching of emptiness found 
in the Prajflaparamità-sütras and the Madhyamaka treatises. 


4. The creed of permanence: it refers to the teaching of the permanence and 
the original quiescence of the Buddha-nature found in the Garland Sütra 
and the Nirvana Sütra. 


The two schemes of ‘ three teachings and four periods’ and ‘ three teach- 
ings and five periods’ closely parallel Hui-kuan's scheme of ‘ two teachings 
and five periods’, and like the latter, they involve the classifications of the 
methods, times, contents and texts of instruction, and evidence the same pref- 
erence for the Garland Sütras and the Nirvana Sütra. However, their listing of 
the ' indeterminate teaching ' as a third category alongside the ‘ sudden teach- 
ing’ and ‘ gradual teaching’ is open to the charge of inconsistency, because 
within the two schemes, ‘indeterminate teaching’ has to do with teaching 
content, whereas ' sudden teaching’ and ‘ gradual teaching’ have to do with 


'SSee Huryüan, Ta-ch'eng I-chang KIRE, T, 44.465a-b, Chih-i, Fa-hua Hsuan-i 
ERES EE, Т, 33.801a-b. Chi-tsang, Ta-p‘m-ching Yu, T, 33.66b-c, Yuan-ts‘e, Chieh-shen-mi- 
ching Su PEPE WIESE, Нуй Tsang-chng ME ERE. 150 vols. (Hong Kong, 1967), 34.298b-c, 
K‘uei-chi, Ta-ch'eng Fa-yuan I-lin Chang КЕБЕК, T 45247a-c and Fa-tsang, 
Hua-yen Wu-chiao Chang #RERRE ‚ T, 45.480b-481a. 

'6The Ch'eng-shih and Ti-lun masters were experts in the Satyasiddhi-sdstra and the 
Dasabhürmikasütra-sdstra respectively. See the opening paragraph of the next section 

" See Sheng-man-chmg Pao-k’u ESAE SE SN УЯ, Т, 37 5023-28. | 

1% See Fa-hua Hsuan-i, T, 33.801b11-15. 

19 The treatises of the Sarvistivida School, together with the Satyasiddhi-Sastra, form the 
main body of the Hinay4na literature known to Chinese Buddhists. For a summary account of 
the Sarvüstivida teaching of four conditions and six causes, refer to Edward Conze, Buddhist 
thought in India (2nd ed. rev., London. George Allen & Unwin, 1983) 153-6. 

According to the teaching of three states of provisional existence, all things are ‘ provision- 
al’ (not real) in nature because of their states of ‘ being produced by causes’, ‘ arising in succes- 


E 


sion’ and ' being dependent on cach other ’. 
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teaching method. As for the scheme of ‘ four creeds ", it enumerates four prin- 
cipal Buddhist tenets, together with the sütras and $àástras which propound 
them, and so is involved with the classifications of the contents and the texts 
of instruction. The progression from the Hinayana creeds to the Mahayana 
creeds suggests that the final creed of permanence found in the Garland Sütra 
and the Nirvana Sütra represents the consummation of the Buddha Dharma. 
All the early p'an-chiao schemes we have examined hold the Garland Sūtra 
and the Nirvàna Sutra in high esteem, a fact which bears witness to the 
prominence enjoyed by the two sütras in the Chinese Buddhist world of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. 


Table 2: The p‘an-chiao scheme of Four Creeds 
1. The creed of causality—The Sarvüstivida treatises 
2 Тһе creed of provisional names— The Satyasiddhi-fastia 


3. The creed of deceptive forms—The Prajfidpáramitd-sütras 
and the Madhyamaka treatises 


4 The creed of permanence—The Garland Sütra and 
the Nirvana Sutra 


П Chi-tsang’s criticisms of the p'an-chiao theories of the Ch'eng-shih 
Masters and Ti-lun Masters, and Chi-tsang’s view of the unity of purpose 
of all Mahayana Sütras 
The Chinese Madhyamaka movement began in the early fifth century 

with the translation and propagation of Madhyamaka texts by Kumárajiva 

and his followers. With the passing away of its first generation of Chinese 
promoters, it gradually lost its momentum, and the interest of Chinese 

Buddhists shifted to texts of other Buddhist traditions, such as the 

Satyasiddhi-sàstra (Ch'eng-shih Lun Ў, commonly referred to as Ch'eng- 

lun В), and the Dasabhümikasütra-$ástra (Shih-ti-ching Lun -- Host aS, 

commonly referred to as Ti-lun $38). By the mid sixth century, these two 
works had become so widely studied that later historians often speak of the 
existence at that time of a Ch'eng-shih School and a Ti-lun School. When 

Chi-tsang came forward to champion the Madhyamaka cause in the late sixth 

century, he made one of the first priorities of his teaching programme expos- 

ing the weaknesses of the doctrines of these two traditions, including their 
p'an-chiao doctrines. In respect of the Ti-lun masters’ p'an-chiao scheme of 

‘four creeds’, Chi-tsang limits himself to brief résumés of and strong state- 

ments against its position, largely because he sees it as derived from the 

scheme of ‘ five periods’ and so requiring no separate treatment.” Chi-tsang's 
critical attention is directed primarily at the scheme of ' three teachings and 
five periods' popular among the Ch'eng-shih masters. His most frequent 
objection to the scheme of ‘ three teachings and five periods’ is the absence 
of textual evidence. Chi-tsang comments on the ‘ three teachings ’ as follows: 


The [MahdprajAaparamitd-|sastra says, ‘The Buddha Dharma comprises 
two types [of texts]: first, the Mahayana pifaka, second, the Нїпауапа 
tripitaka.’ It further says, ‘The Buddha Dharma comprises two ways: 


2 On Chi-tsang's opinion about the relation between the ‘four creeds’ and the ‘five 
periods’, see Fa-hua Hsuan-lun hH BR, T, 34382b26-27 and 384c3-6. The Ta-ch'eng 


Hsilan-lun 52K BG does give a long criticism of the practice of identifymg the teaching of 
the Prajyftüpáramitd-sutras with the third creed. See T, 45.63c-64b. 
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first, the way of the sravakas, second, the way of the bodhisattvas.” ... 
Hence, we know that there can only be two [pitakas], and [the scheme of] 
three [teachings] should not be established.? 


Chi-tsang speaks about the ‘ five periods’ in a similar vein: 


The  Paficavimsatisáhasrikaprajfáparamita-sütra says, ‘All the gods 
acclaimed, “We witness in Jambudvipa the second turning of the 
Dharma-wheel"'^ Nagarjuna explains, ‘[The Buddha] has already 
turned the Hina[yána] wheel in the Deer Park. Now, he further turns the 
Mahá[yána] Dharma-wheel'? The Lotus Sūtra says, ‘Formerly, at 
Varanasi, you turned [the Dharma-wheel and taught] the four truths. 
Now at Vulture Park, you preach the one-vehicle [teaching].'?$ The 
Nirvana Sütra says, ‘ Formerly, I turned the Hina[yàna wheel] in the Deer 
Grove. Now, I preach the Маһа[уйпа] under the twin trees. ? Thus we 
know that there are just two categories of teaching, and there are no five 
periods. 


Both passages point out that the chief Buddhist works speak only of the 
presence of the two ways of Hinayána and Mahayana and never mention the 
existence of ‘ three teachings’ and ‘five periods’. As to the contention that 
the idea of ‘five periods’ is supported by the idea of ‘ five flavours’ of the 
Nirvana Sütra,? Chi-tsang dismisses it vehemently as unfounded. He main- 
tains that the ‘ five flavours ' represent five successive stages in the process of 
interaction between teaching and practice and between cause and effect, end- 
ing in the realization of the supreme пігуйра, and have little to do with 
attributing specific teachings and texts to specific phases of the Buddha's 
evangelical career.” 

The issue of the absence of scriptural basis is raised again when Chi-tsang 
proceeds to subject each item of the ' three teachings and five periods ' to his 
critical judgement. Quoting the Nirvana Sütra, ‘When I [the Buddha] first 
achieved enlightenment, there were already bodhisattvas asking me about this 
very profound meaning,’ Chi-tsang argues that the Buddha taught the 
Nirvana Sütra, just as he taught the Garland Sutra, at the beginning of his 
evangelical career, and so it is wrong to make a distinction between ‘ gradual 
teaching ’ and ‘ sudden teaching’ with respect to these two works.” He ques- 
tions the validity of the category of ‘ indeterminate teaching’ on the grounds 
that the practice is not founded upon the sütras and Sástras.? In Chi-tsang’s 
opinion, labelling the Prajf&aparamità-sütras as ‘ the common teaching of the 
three vehicles’ runs counter to the assertion that the prajAdparamita pertains 


2 See T, 25.756018—24. 

P Fa-hua Hsuan-lun, T, 34.382b27—c22. 

M See T, 8.311b15-16. 

5 See Mahdprajfdpdramita-sastra, T, 25 517a-b 

% See Т, 9.12a18-21 

2 See Т, 12 447c16-18. The ‘ twin trees’ were the 52/0 trees under which the Buddha attained 
nirvana. 

2 San-lun Hsüan-i, T, 45.5b29-c5 

® Sec, for instance, the remarks of Pao-liang Xt (444—509) recorded in Pao-liang, ed. (?), 
Ta-pan-nieh-p'an-ching Chi-chieh KARIE SES EE SZ , T, 37.493b11-24. 

9 See Ta-ch'eng Hsüan-lun, T, 45.63b13-29 

3! See Fa-hua Hsuan-lun, T, 34 3843-5. 

3 See ibid., T, 34.384b23—24. 
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only to the bodhisattvas found in the MahdprajfidpGramitd-sastra™ 
Moreover, if one calls the Vimala Sütra ‘the teaching which reproves and 
extols, given the contemptuous attitude it adopts towards the Hinayünists, 
one should apply the same description to the Paficavimsatisahasrikaprajfia- 
páramità-sutra in which the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are scolded as 
* stupid dogs ’.* While it is beyond dispute that the Lotus Sutra is concerned 
with showing the original unity of the three-vehicle teachings, it also engages 
in demonstrating the permanent nature of the Buddha. And this latter fact 
has not been taken into consideration by the p'an-chiao theorists when they 
refer to the Lotus Sutra simply as ‘the teaching of convergence ’.* As for 
labelling the Nirvāna Sütra as ‘ the teaching of permanence’, Chi-tsang claims 
that the idea of permanence is raised in the Nirvana Sutra as a corrective to 
the view of impermanence. In fact, the Nirvana Sütra transcends both ‘ per- 
manence ' and ‘impermanence’, and to attribute the view of © permanence’ 
to it is a gross misunderstanding.» 

What emerges very clearly in Chi-tsang's critique of the p'an-chiao scheme 
of ‘ three teachings and five periods’ is his rejection of the common practice 
of identifying a particular Buddhist text with a particular Buddhist teaching 
to the exclusion of the rest. This attitude proceeds from the belief that all 
Buddhist scriptures share the same purpose of eliminating attachment which 
is the root of all hindrances and sufferings, a belief which Chi-tsang inherited 
from his teacher Fa-lang A} (507—581): 


Whenever our teacher, the Reverend [Fa-]lang, ascended the high seat and 
instructed his followers, he often said: [Our] words should take 
* non-abidingness ° as the point of departure, and [our] minds should take 
* non-acquisition ’ as the principal [guide]. Hence, the profound sütras and 
eminent masters enlighten living beings by making their minds free from 
attachment. It is so because attachment is the root of encumbrances. As 
the origin of all sufferings is attachment, Buddhas of the three periods [of 
past, present and future] devise sütras and lecture $àstras, all in order to 
make the minds of sentient beings free from attachment.? 


Starting from the premise that all Mahayana sütras are dedicated to 
revealing the way of non-attachment, Chi-tsang concludes that they are the 
same in spirit despite their surface dissimilarities: 


All Mahayana sütras are dedicated alike to revealing the Way. As the 
Way is non-differentiated, how can the teachings [of the sütras] be 
diverse? However, since the gateways [to the Truth] are many, the various 
categories [of scriptures] differ.” 


Furthermore, Chi-tsang is convinced that every sütra contains the chief 
ideas of all other siitras, and introduces the distinction between ‘ primary’ 
and ‘ secondary ’ themes (p ang-cheng erh-i E 1E. 3) by way of explanation: 


3 See San-lun Hsuan-i — — ES 348€ , T, 45.5c26-29. For the assertion in the 
Maháprajfiapáramitá-sástra, see Т, 25 371a5-7. Refer also to Fa-hua Hsuan-lun, T, 38.382c-383c 
and 7a-ch'eng Hsüan-lun, T, 45 65b for Chi-tsang's comments to the similar effect. 

У See San-lun Hsuan-i, T, 45 635-8 For this denunciation of the $rávakas and pratyekabud- 
dhas in the Paricavimsatisáhasrikaprajfaparamità-sütra, see T, 8.319a24-27. For simular comments 
ш Chi-tsang’s writings, see Fa-hua Hsuan-lun, T, 38.383c-384a and Ta-ch'emg Hsuan-lun, Т, 
45.65b26-c1. 

35 See San-lun Hsuan-i, T, 45.6a9-13. 

% See ibid., T, 45.6a13-15. 

?! Sheng-man-ching Pao-k'u, T, 37 5c8-12 

53 Ta-ch'eng Hsuan-lun, T, 45.57а26-27. 
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However, all sütras have alike the two aspects of ‘ secondary’ and ‘ pri- 
mary’ [themes]. The Prajftapüramitá|-sütras] refute comprehensively [the 
error of] acquisition [so as to] demonstrate [the ways of] non-dependence 
and non-acquisition. [This] is their primary principle, whereas [the teach- 
ings of] Buddha-nature and one vehicle are their secondary themes. The 
Lotus [Sūtra] demonstrates comprehensively the causes and the fruits of 
the one [vehicle]. [This] is its primary principle, whereas [the teachings of] 
non-acquisition and Buddha-nature are its secondary themes. The Nirvana 
[Sutra] demonstrates comprehensively the permanence of the Buddha- 
nature [with an eye to] disparaging the erroneous [view of] impermanence. 
[This] is its primary principal, whereas [the teachings of] one vehicle and 
non-acquisition are its secondary theme.? 


Chi-tsang does not deny that different sütras focus on different aspects of 
the Buddha Dharma, which he calls their ‘ primary themes’. Thus, he recog- 
nizes that the Prajfiaparamità-sütras, the Lotus Sūtra and the Nirvana Sütra 
have as their primary themes the teachings of non-acquisition, one-vehicle 
and Buddha-nature respectively. However, he insists that what appears as the 
primary theme in one sütra can also be found, albeit less frequently, in the 
other sütras as the secondary theme. Chi-tsang traces the cause of these vari- 
ations of primary and secondary themes to the need to cater for dissimilar 
occasions (tou-ytlan pu-t'ung З ЖЕ |] ): 

Further, [different] sütras cater for dissimilar occasions, and make way for 

each other. Since the Prajfidpdramita{-siitras] have already demonstrated 

comprehensively the true character of non-acquisition, the Lotus [Sütra] 
does not demonstrate it; since [the Prajffapáramità-sütras] have not yet 
explained comprehensively the causes and the fruits of the one vehicle, 

[the Lotus Sütra] demonstrates them comprehensively. Since the Lotus 

[Sutra] has already demonstrated the causes and the fruits of the one 

vehicle, the Nirvana [Sūtra] does not demonstrate them comprehensively; 

since the Lotus [Sutra] has not yet demonstrated comprehensively the 
permanence of the Buddha-nature, [the Nirvana Sutra] explains it compre- 
bensively.*? 


According to Chi-tsang, the Prajfiaparamitü-sütras, the Lotus Sutra and 
the Nirvána Sūtra have different primary themes because they were taught in 
succession under different circumstances. By the time the Buddha preached 
the Lotus Sūtra, the theme of non-acquisition had already been dealt with at 
length in the Prajfpàramità-sutras and there was no need to dwell on it 
again. Therefore, the Buddha turned the focus of his attention to the theme 
of one vehicle. Having discussed this extensively in the Lotus Sütra, the 
Buddha deemed it unnecessary to harp on it when he preached the Nirvana 
Sütra. Consequently, the Nirvána Sütra was devoted to the exposition of the 
theme of Buddha-nature. 

P'an-chiao, as was observed above, involves both highlighting the distinc- 
tive characteristics of various Buddhist texts and teachings, as well as recon- 
ciling the apparent disparities between them. In Chi-tsang's opinion, the 
p‘an-chiao schemes of ‘ three teachings and five periods’ and ‘four creeds’, 
by dividing texts and teachings into hierarchical categories, have stressed the 
outer differences at the expense of the inner unity of the Buddha Dharma. 


® Fa-hua Hsuan-lun, T, 34.38816-21 and Ta-ch'eng Hsüan-lun, T, 45 65c19—24. 
* Fa-hua Hsilan-lun, T, 34 388b21—24 and Ta-ch'eng Hsuan-lun, T, 45.65c24—28. 
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Hence they must be removed to make way for p‘an-chiao schemes which 
achieve a better balance: 


Hence, we know that all Mahayana sütras reveal the Way which is non- 
differentiated, and we should not maintain the theories of ‘ five periods’ 
and ‘ four creeds '.*! 


ПІ. Chi-tsang’s p'an-chiao teaching of two pitakas (erh-tsang — #&) and 
Chi-tsang's view on the distinction between the Нтауйпа and the 
Mahayana.” 

Having dismissed the p‘an-chiao classifications of ‘three teachings * and 
*five periods? as without scriptural basis, Chi-tsang offers the division of 
“two pifakas’ as the classification best supported by the sütras and $ástras.? 
The two pitakas are given different names when they are considered from dif- 
ferent angles: 


[Regarding] the significance of the ‘ two pifakas °, there are three pairs [of 

names]: 

[1.] First, ‘the pitaka of the $rávakas ', second, ‘ the pitaka of the bodhi- 

sattvas °: they are so named in reference to the people [they instruct]. 

2. ‘ Mahayana pitaka’ and ‘ Hinayüna pifaka *: they are so called in refer- 

ence to the dharmas [they instruct]. 

3. ‘Partial [pitaka]’ and ‘full [pitaka]": they are so designated with 

respect to their imports.“ 

The term ‘ two pifakas ' (two baskets) suggests the existence of two collec- 
tions of texts and teachings. These two collections are called the ‘ pitaka of 
the Sravakas’ and the ‘ pitaka of the bodhisattvas > because they have as their 
objects of instruction the $rivakas and the bodhisattvas respectively. As the 
*$rdvaka pitaka’ teaches Hinayüna ideas which express the Truth only 
partially, it is also called the ‘ Hinaydna pifaka’ or the ‘ partial pifaka’. As 
the ‘ bodhisattva pitaka’ preaches Mahayana ideas which set forth the full 
Truth, it is also called the ‘Mahayana pifaka' or the ‘full pifaka’. 
According to Chi-tsang, the division of Buddhist teachings into two 
pitakas happened right after the Buddha's demise, at the time when the 
Buddha's followers gathered together the words of their preceptor for the 
benefit of posterity. Unlike the case of the ‘three teachings and five peri- 


^ Еа-һиа I-su ЕЕ, T, 34 518c16-17. On Chi-tsang’s criticism of the p‘an-chiao theo- 
nies of his time and Chi-tsang’s idea of the unity of purpose of all Mah&yina sütras, see Hirai 
Shunel, op. cit., 482-4, 494-500, Muranaka Yüshoó 4, * Кајо Daish “nizd” gi no seir- 
itsu ko' SPEAR О) AIL, Мато Bukkys ТЕҢИР Я 22, 1969, 35-40, 
Suemitsu Yasumasa ЖОЙ IE , ‘Kichizd kyóten-kan no haikei' FARRO wR А 
Indogaku Bukkyógaku Кепкуй E[ RES HABA ZZ, 29/1, 1980, 136-7 and Kanno Hiroshi 
PPT SE , “Кб ш okeru Hokekyd to sho daijS  kyóten по  hikaku' 
ER D i50 5 HERE 2 AGERE SRO HERS , Okurayama Ronshi KE LAGE 19, 

“On the p'an-chiao teaching of two pitakas of Chi-tsang, see Hirai Shunei, 
op. cit, 500-6, Muranaka Yüshó, op. cit, 35-54, “Каб Daishi ni okeru kydhan shisó 
no tenka’ Җ-К: 350 5 BCH КАЛЕ BE ВН, in Kushida Hakushi Shóju Kinekai 
AORELIAN aE (61), Кёб Den no Кепкуй ESAS O WA (Tokyo, 1973), 
736-40 and Suemitsu Yasumasa, ‘ Kichizó kyohan no genryü' FERRE OD STRE, Sord-sha 
Kenkytin Kenkyusei Kenkyü Kyo BOR BIZ RU АЛЕ PACES › 12, 1980, 218-29. 

4 See nn. 23 and 28 above. 

* Ching-ming Hsuan-lun $e 4, Зу; Si , T, 38.900c23-26. 

5 See Fa-hua Yu ЕЗУНЕ, T, 34.644b4-5. 
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ods’, the classification of ‘ two pifakas’ is confirmed by a long line of scrip- 
tures, including the Paficavimsatisáahasrikapraj&apáramità-sütra, the Lotus 
Sutra, the Nirvana Sūtra and the writings of the Madhyamaka and Үорйсага 
schools.“ Among the p‘an-chiao theorists in China who adopted this classifi- 
cation, Chi-tsang several times mentions Bodhiruci, the founder of the Ti-lun 
tradition, in particular." Thus he remarks: 


From [the time of] Bodhiruci's arrival [in China] down to the present 
period, teachers [in the North] divided Buddhist teachings in general into 
the two classes of ‘ partial’ and ‘full’, which they also called the ‘two 
pitakas? of the $rávakas and the bodhisattvas. As this [practice] has [the 
support of] the very words of the sütras and $astras, it should not be 
rejected.* 


This is one of the very few instances in which Chi-tsang endorses a proposi- 
tion of the Ti-lun camp.” 

The notion that Buddhist texts and teachings can be divided into a su- 
perior category called the Mahayana proper to the bodhisattvas and an in- 
ferior category called the Нїпауйпа proper to the $rávakas is, as Chi-tsang 
himself tells us, no new invention of his. In India, it could be traced back to 
the time of the advent of Mahay4na thought, and in China, it was first made 
popular by Kumdrajiva and his followers.? Chi-tsang’s innovation consists in 
his upholding it as the authoritative p‘an-chiao scheme to replace the other 
p'an-chiao schemes in vogue in his time. Furthermore, Chi-tsang’s particular 
way of regarding the Hinayana, the Mahayana, and the relation between 
them, reflects the centrality given to the practice of non-attachment in his 
teaching and the pragmatist strain in his hermeneutics: 


Generally speaking, Mahayana and Hinayàna sütras demonstrate alike 
the One Way. Hence, they [all] take the true insight of non- 
acquisition as the essential principle. However, [at the time of the 
preaching of] the Hinayána teachings, [the matter of] demonstrating the 
true insight is still a long way off. Hence, [the Нїпауӣпа sütras] adopt the 
teaching of four truths as the essential principle. The Mahàyina [sütras, 
on the contrary, demonstrate directly the true insight. Hence, all 
Mahayana sütras alike take the true insight of non-duality as the essential 
principle. It is only because there are divergences in expedient functions 
that there are different categories [of sütras]."! 


This passage points out that Hinayána and Mahdydna sütras share the 
same aim of cultivating the true insight of non-acquisition. It admits that the 


4 Refer to nn. 23 and 28 above. 


* See Jen-wang Pan-jo-ching Su |. E RAS RE GE T, 33.31528-с1 and Fa-hua Hsuan-lun, T, 

34 384c 6-8 The fact that Bodhiruci had divided Buddhist teachings into the two categories of 
© partial’ and ‘ full’ ıs also mentioned in Chih-i. Fa-hua Hsuan-i, T, 33.801b10-11. 

4 Sheng-man-ching Pao-k'u, T, 37.6а15-17 

“It is noteworthy that Ching-ying Hur-yuan, a leading Ti-lun master and a contemporary of 
Chi-tsang, had also adopted the division of ‘two pifakas’ as the mainstay of his p‘an-chiao 
teaching. The possibility of mutual influence between the two masters has been discussed, but no 
definite conclusion has yet been reached. See discussions in Hirai Shunei, ор cit, 504-6, 
Muranaka Yūshð, ' Кајо Daishi “ nizó " gi no seiritsu kd’, 51, and Suemitsu Yasumasa, “Раб 
mà shükyó kydshaku gi” ni okeru Jóyóji Eon san no ’ mondai- Kichizó chosho to no taihı’ 


IER S EI Iz PU A ТЕЗЕКТИ HE - BRS t oO 


ei Кепкуй Kiyo, 13, 1981, 217-33. 
Hors Refer to n. Rer ior ia 
Я San-lun Hsilan-i, T, 45.10c14-18. 
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Hinaydna sütras take as their primary theme the four truths in which the true 
insight is barely hinted at, whereas the Mahàáyána sütras demonstrate the true 
insight directly in teaching the truth of non-duality. However, it considers 
this difference as outward appearance stemming from ‘ divergences in expedi- 
ent functions ’, i.e. as surface divergences resulting from the need to cater for 
audiences of different abilities, instead of as a testimony to the presence of 
irreconcilable doctrinal disagreement. Unlike most Mahay4anists, Chi-tsang is 
positive about the value of Hinayàna scriptures. The following passage, for 
example, affirms the usefulness of Hinayana sütras as pointers to the final 
Truth by comparing them to streams leading to the source and fingers point- 
ing at the moon, and reserves the derogatory sense of the term ‘Hinaydna’ 
for the Sarvdstivadasdstra and the Satyasiddhi-Sastra which, in Chi-tsang's 
opinion, have totally missed the real objective of the Hinayana sütras in 
treating the sütras' tentative assertions as inviolable dictums: 


For those who do not know [where] the source [of the river] is, we point to 
the streams, so that they can arrive at the source by following the streams. 
For those who do not see the moon, we point at it with our fingers, so that 
they can find the moon by [looking in the direction of] our fingers. Coming 
to the ends of the streams, [they discover] just one source; looking past the 
fingers, [they perceive] just one moon. This is the purpose of the Tathagata 
on preaching the Hina[yàna sütras]. But the Abhidharmists hold on to the 
Hina[yàna] principles stubbornly, and do not head towards the Маһа[уйпа] 
way. Since they hang on to the instrument and forget the real [objective, 
Nagarjuna] composes Sdstras to refute them.” 


While Chi-tsang deems Hinayüna teachings to be unobjectionable so long 
as they are adopted as provisional rules, he considers Mahayana teachings to 
be unacceptable when they are presented as absolute truths. In this regard, he 
cites the attachment to the Mahayana as the bodhisattva’s pitfall,” and 
denounces practitioners liable to it as ‘ the retinue of the devil, not the fol- 
lowers of Buddha.” 

Thinking along these lines, Chi-tsang reaches the conclusion that 
Hinayána:and Mahayana teachings are similarly-provisional: 


Now, we explain that the True Way is never Maha[yana] nor Hina[yàna], 
and it was for the sake of sentient beings that [the Buddha] preached 
Mahà[yána] and Hina[yàna teachings]. If we just oppose the Маһ [уйпа] 
to the Hina[yàna], [we would consider] Нїпа[уапа teachings] to be expedi- 
ent and Mahá[yàna teachings] to be real. If we see that the [True] Way is 
neither Maha[yana] nor Hina[y4na], [we shall realize that] Mahà[yàna] 
and Hina[yàna teachings] are both expedient.* 


The True Way, i.e. the way of non-attachment, transcends all thoughts of 
difference, including the thought of difference between the Hinayüna and the 
Mahayana. The Buddha, for the benefit of sentient beings of different levels 
of intelligence, formulated different kinds of teachings, to which he gave the 
name ‘ Hinayaéna’ or ‘ Mahayana’ according to how closely they approxi- 
mated to the True Way. If the Mahdy4na teachings are often described in 
Buddhist texts as ‘real’ for being a clearer reflection of the True Way than 


9 Tbid , T, 45.3a3-8 

5 See, for example, Ching-ming Hsüan-lun, T, 38.854c16-19. 

55 See San-lun Hsüan-i, T, 45.502324. Я 

55 Chung-kuan-lun Su АЙЯ ESI, T, 42.160b6-8. For other remarks of Chi-tsang to the 
similar effect, refer to ibid , 14a6—7 and Fa-hua I-su, T, 34.501b14-16. 
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the Hinayána teachings, which are thereby referred to as ‘ expedient’, that 1s 
to speak by way of contrast. Actually, Mahayana teachings are also expedi- 
ent, in that the True Way of non-attachment which they serve to promote is 
neither Hinayana nor Mahüyána. When this is understood, it is easy to see 
why Chi-tsang cautions against adhering to the distinction between Hinayana 
and Mahayana, after he has proffered the ‘ two pifakas’ as the most authori- 
tative p'an-chiao scheme: 


However, it should be understood that the Supreme Way is never 
Hina[yána] nor Maha[yàna]. [Some teachings] cater for objects of superior 
[intelligence], and so are tentatively named ' Mahá[yàána] ’; [some teach- 
ings] adapt to objects of inferior [intelligence], and so are provisionally 
named 'Hina[yána]'. It is hoped that through [instructing] these 
Mahà[yüna] and Hīna[yāna teachings], [sentient beings] will be made to 
realize the Supreme Principle which is neither Mahàá[yána] nor 
Hinalyana].* 


IV. Chi-tsang's fondness for the Lotus Sütra and Chi-tsang's ideas of Three 
Dharma-wheels (san fa-lun = iküg ), Four Periods (ssu-shih JURE), and 
Four Alternatives of Overtness and Covertness (hsien-mi ssu-chü #4 UU) 
In discussing Chi-tsang's p'an-chiao teaching, historians of Chinese 

Buddhism also often refer to the idea of ‘three dharma-wheels’. In 

Chi-tsang's writings, this idea is raised primarily to undermine the popular 

belief, as exemplified by the p'an-chiao schemes of ‘two teachings and five 

periods’ and ‘four creeds’, that the Lotus Sütra plays second fiddle to the 

Garland Sütra and the Nirvana Sütra in respect of the disclosure of the highest 

Truth. It reflects clearly Chi-tsang’s fondness for the Lotus Sutra, which is 

understandable given the close link between this sütra and the Chinese 

Madhyamaka, going all the way back to the time of Kumarajiva, who was at 

once the founder of the Chinese Madhyamaka tradition and tbe translator of 

the most influential Chinese version of the Lotus Sūtra.” The Lotus Sutra of 
course gradually became an object of universal interest in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, yet its teaching has a number of features which recommend it to 

Chi-tsang. A case in point is the central role played by the idea of expedience 

in the Sūtra. According to the opinion of many exegetes, the first half of the 

Lotus Sütra (chs. 1-14 of Kumárajiva's version) is concerned with the problem 

of the relation between the three-vehicle teachings and one-vehicle teaching. 

There, it is constantly remarked that the Buddha instructed the three vehicles 

of sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas each with a separate teaching 

in consideration of their different dispositions, and that the three-vehicle teach- 
ings actually share the identical goal of revealing the one-vehicle teaching 
which expresses the Buddha’s real intention.* The theme of expedience also 


5$ Sheng-man-chmg Pao-k'u, T, 37 631820 

5 On Kumarajiva's followers’ opinion about the Lotus Sūtra, see Ochd Enichi (ed.), Hokke 
Shisó kA 8 TE (Kyoto, 1969), 224-33 and Inari Nitsusen #9 4j Н ‘EY Hokekyó Ichyo Shisó 
no pate HERE - TE АЛЫШ (Tokyo, 1975), 29-35. 

We speak here as if the Lotus Sutra teaches the existence of four vehicles, viz the S$rüvaka 
vehicle, the pratyekabuddha vehicle, the bodhisattva vehicle and the Buddha vehicle However, 
there is also the opinion that the bodhisattva vehicle and the Buddha vehicle mentioned in the 
Lotus Sutra actually refer to the same vehicle, so that there are in fact only three vehicles. It was 
formerly the general consensus that Chi-tsang was an advocate of the theory of three vehicles, 
but this opimion has recently been challenged. See Maruyama Takao Ж, Ё, Hokke 


Kyégaku Кепкуй Josetsu PEAS A (Kyoto, 1978), pt. 1, chs. rv and v, Suemitsu 
Yasumasa, 'Kichizó no Hokke Genron kan dash "ichjo-gn? m tsute’ Т 
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runs through the second half of the Sutra (chs. 15-28 of Kumüárajiva's version). 
There, it is declared that the Buddha assumed the transient, physical appear- 
ances of Dtpamkara, Sakyamuni, and others in order to foster the longing for 
his gospel, that in point of fact, the Buddha’s power is boundless and the 
Buddha’s longevity is past human comprehension. Another feature of the Lotus 
Sütra relevant to our present concern is its peculiar reticence on the precise 
contents of the one-vehicle teaching and the specific characteristics of 
Buddhahood, despite the great lengths it goes to to eulogize them. Also note- 
worthy in this connexion is its brevity on the matter of religious practice. In 
these respects, it is in total contrast to the Garland Sütra, which is famous for 
its exhaustive analysis of the path to enlightenment and its vivid portrayal of 
the beatitude of Buddhahood. 

This poverty of content of the Lotus Sütra perhaps contributed to the 
opinion prevalent among Chi-tsang’s contemporaries that the Lotus Sutra is 
inferior to the Garland Sütra and the Nirvàna Sütra. However, to Chi-tsang, the 
extraordinary importance the Lotus Sütra gives to the theme of expedience, and 
its silence on most key Buddhist subjects may well appear to confirm his 
hermeneutical method, which is, as we have seen, characterized by its function- 
alistic approach to the scriptures and by its firm refusal to consider any 
Buddhist teaching, be it Hinayána or Mahayana, as an absolute.” Thus, it is 
not surprising that Chi-tsang should so admire the Lotus Sutra, even to the 
. extent of shifting the focus of his study and teaching in later life, from the 
Madhyamaka treatises to the Lotus Sütra.9 In Chi-tsang's writing, this Sūtra is 
extolled as the consummate discourse which is ‘ perfect in its teaching’ and 


оа за En RR] I vi T, Indogaku Bukkyogaku Kenkyü, 331 
1984, 78-83 and ‘ Kichizo sanshake-setsu no ayaman nı tsuite 8 Hi 2x AD BLY 120 
V3 T, Sotó-shü Кепкуйт Кепкуйѕе: Кепкуй Кїуб, 16, 1984, 42—67 
9 The functionalistic approach of Chi-tsang’s hermeneutics can be seen from the following 
account he gives of the teaching of his teacher Fa-lang: Я 
Our] teacher further said: ‘ Whatever we say [should] all be for the sake of stopping errors. 
en errors are stopped, speech ceases. It is just hke hailstones which crush grass. When 
the grass 1s dead, the hailstones disappear. We should not adhere to words and form opin- 
1ons. If we adhere to words and form opinions, we shall fall into errors once again and 
cannot attain deliverance.’ (Chung-kuan-lun Su, T, 42.27b13-16). 
That 1s, Buddhist ideas and theories are formulated not as eternal truths depicting the constituents 
and the essence of the ultimate reality, but are mvented as instruments to check errors. 
Consequently, they should be abandoned mmmediately once they have fulfilled their intended func- 
tion. Chi- 18 highly hostile to any ten to divorce scriptural teachings from their original 
function of refuting falsehoods and to treat Buddhist doctrines as fixed dogmas. Again quoting Fa- 
lang, he laments how often truth, wisdom and meditation become additional obstacles on the path 
of enlightenment because of the deliberate frame of mind of the practitioners: 
Further, whenever my teacher, the Reverend Master of the Hsing-huang [Monastery] 
RAF, ascended the high seat, he often said as follows: ‘ Practitioners of the Way want 
to foresake the false ways and seek the True Way, and thus are bound by [their longing 
for] the Way Practitioners of meditation [try to] stop disturbances and seek calmness, and 
thus are bound by [their fondness for] meditation. Pursuers of scholarship claim that there 
18 wisdom [to be cultivated], and thus are bound by [their love of] wisdom’ They further 
say, ‘ We should practise contemplating [the truth ой non-origmation so as to eliminate the 
mind of acquisition.’ As a consequence, they are bound by [the idea of] non-ongmation. 
Living in the midst of bondages, they want to abandon bondages, not really knowing that 
[their attempts to abandon bondages] are all [additional causes of] bondages. (Ching-mmg 
Hsüan-lun, T, 38.874b15—20) 
© See Chi-tsang's own account of this change in the Fa-hua-ching T'ung-hich IER СВА, 
Hsü Tsang-chmg 43.1cA-5  Suemutsu Yasumasa points out that among Chi-tsang’s twenty-six 
extant works, five are connected with the Lotus Sütra, making up around 30% of the total vol- 
ume of the Master's extant writings. See his paper ' Kichizó no Hokekyo kaishaku ni tsuite ' 
FRO [HERM] EOV С. Indogaku Bukkyó-gaku Кепкуй, 32/1, 1983, 239 For 
mformation about Chr-tsang’s writings on the Lotus Sütra, refer to Maruyama Takao, op. cit., 
67-75. 
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© excellent in its principle °,’ and is acclaimed as ‘ the true essence of all sütras ’ 
and ‘the secret treasury of all Buddhas '.9 That Chi-tsang sees the Lotus Sūtra 
as sharing the doctrinal concerns of the Madhyamaka is evident from his con- 
stant reference to such favourite Madhyamaka concepts as ' middle-way ', 
' non-duality', ‘non-acquisition’, ‘freedom from one-sidedness’, etc. in 
analysing the significance of the Sütra's title. Conversely, Chi-tsang often uses 
concepts derived from the Lotus Sütra, such as the concept of three dharma- 
wheels, to explain Madhyamaka texts.“ His admiration for the Lotus Sūtra 
being such, Chi-tsang would naturally look askance at the commonly accepted 
view that it gives a less complete picture of the Buddha Dharma than the 
Garland Sütra and the Nirvàna Sütra, and it is largely to refute this view that he 
puts forward the idea of three dharma-wheels.© 

This idea, like that of two pifakas, is by no means Chi-tsang’s invention. 
Several Chinese Buddhist works of the seventh and eighth centuries mention 
Paramartha, the founder of the She-lun 5 8 tradition, as its propounder.® 
There is no evidence, however, that Chi-tsang is indebted to Paramàrtha for his 
idea of three dharma-wheels. In explaining it, he frequently refers to the par- 
ables of the burning house and the lost son, from chapters 3 and 4 respectively 
of Kumürajiva's version of the Lotus Sūtra, which suggests that he considers 
the Lotus Sütra to be its primary scriptural source.” In fact, nearly all Chi- 
tsang's discussions of the three dharma-wheels appear in his writings on the 
Lotus Sütra, and they are introduced to clarify yet another prominent point of 
divergence between the Garland Sütra and the Lotus Sütra: in the Garland 
Sütra, the Hinayüna sages, like Sariputra and Maudgalydyana, for example, 
are described as being oblivious to the Buddha’s display of supernatural 
power,$ whereas in the Lotus Sūtra, these same sages are predicted to be des- 
tined for Buddhahood.9 This divergence is construed in the Garland Siitra’s 
favour by many of Chi-tsang's contemporaries, who consider the esotericism of 
the Garland Sütra as proof of its greater profundity. Chi-tsang gives a different 
interpretation of the situation in his explication of the three dharma-wheels, as 
follows: 


6 Fa-hua Hsuan-lun, T, 34.364b8-9 

2 Fa-hua Yu-i, T, 34.647c18—-19. 

$ See, for instance, Fa-hua I-su, T, 34.485b20-26 and Chung-kuan-lun Su, T, 42 30c24-27. 

6 Оп Chi-tsang’s attempt to harmonize the teaching of the Lotus Sūtra with that of the 
Madhyamaka treatises, see Satö бетп Ez ARIE » ‘Kachiz3 no okeru Chadron kaishaku no 
tokushitsu’ (2 1503 2 RRR ORR, ш — Ryu — Kyógaku no Kenkyii, 
HEH EX OWES , Mibu Taishun 4-4: ABE (ed), (Tokyo, 1983), 341-57 and Suemitsu 
Yasumasa, ‘ Kichizó no Hokekyó kaishaku ni tsuite ', op. cit., 239-42. 

© On Chi-tsang's theory of three dharma-wheels, see Hirai Shunet, op. cit., 506-10, Muranaka 
Yashd, ‘ Kajó Daishi no kyóhan shisó ' КВО HHI AB , Taisho Daigaku Кепкуй Kiyo 
(Bungaku-bu Bukkyógaku-bu) KEKE ЛС (ЭС И CAR BB) 57, 1972, 20-23 
and Suemitsu Yasumasa, 'Kichizó no mzd sanın setu’ ARO EE — Re , 
Виккубваки {fp S&S, 15, 1983, 77-82 

See Y uan-tse, Chueh-shen-mi-ching Su, Hsu tsang-chmg, 34.412d8-413a7, Нш-уйап Ж, 
K'an-tmg Chi Fi] E ДП, Hsu Tsang-ching, 5.8d15-9a4 and Ch'eng-kuan ЭЗ (738-839), Hua- 
yen-ching Su ЕДЕД АН, T, 35.508с16-21. For a comparative study of these accounts of 
Paramürtha's p‘an-chiao scheme of three dharma-wheels, see Sakamoto Yukio dS. 
Kegon Куб аКи no Кепкуй ЗЕБ #088 NYER (Kyoto, 1956), 209-12. 

© See, for example, Fa-hua I-su, T, 34453c1-8, 484a5-16 and Fa-hua Yu, T, 
34.634с23—635а4. 

6 See n.14 above. 

$ See Т, 9.11b and 21с. 
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... since [the Buddha] wanted to discourse on the three kinds of 
dharma-wheels, he preached this [Lotus] Sutra. By the three kinds [of dhar- 
ma-wheels], we refer to: 1. The original dharma-wheel, 2. The derivative 
dharma-wheel, 3. [The dharma-wheel] assimilating the derivative into the 
original. Regarding the original dharma-wheel, when the Buddha first 
achieved enlightenment, he opened, in the assembly of the Garland, the 
dharma-door of the causes and the fruits of the one [vehicle] solely for the 
bodhisattvas. This is known as the ‘original teaching’. However, those 
[practitioners] of few merits and dull faculties were not equal to hearing the 
causes and the fruits of the one [vehicle]. Hence, the one Buddha-vehicle 
was divided into three [teachings], which are known as the ‘derivative 
teaching’. For over forty years, [the Buddha] preached the three-vehicle 
teachings to train the minds [of his lesser followers]. Only then did he [, in 
the assembly of] the Lotus[,] unite those three-vehicle [teachings] in the one 
way [of the one vehicle]. This is [known as] the ‘ teaching assimilating the 
derivative into the original ’.” 


The three dharma-wheels denote three consecutive phases in the Buddha’s 

teaching career: 

1. The original dharma-wheel: immediately after his enlightenment, the 
Buddha preached the Garland Sütra, in which he set forth the causes and 
the fruits of the one vehicle for the benefit of the bodhisattvas only. 


2. The derivative dharma-wheel: this phase lasted forty years, during which 
the Buddha preached the three-vehicle teachings for the benefit of his 
lesser followers who were of dull faculties and who could not comprehend 
the one-vehicle teaching pertaining to the first dharma-wheel. 


3. The dharma-wheel assimilating the derivative into the original: after 
instructing his lesser followers for forty years, the Buddha perceived that 
they were at last ready to receive the one-vehicle teaching. So he preached 
for them the Lotus Sütra, in which he informed them of the tentative 
nature of the three-vehicle teachings pertaining to the second 
dharma-wheel, and of the function of the three-vehicle teachings to prepare 
the way for the manifestation of the one-vehicle teaching. 


According to the above description, the first and the third dharma-wheels 
were represented by the Garland Sütra and the Lotus Sutra respectively, and 
they carried the same one-vehicle teaching. The following comparison between 
the first and third dharma-wheels bears witness to the intention of Chi-tsang's 
theory of three dharma-wheels to affirm the importance of the Lotus Sutra as a 
vehicle for expressing the supreme truth in the face of opinions to the contrary: 


Formerly, [teachers in] the South and the North all maintained that the 
Garland [Sütra embodies] the supreme teaching and the Lotus [Sutra 
teaches] doctrines of incomplete [meaning]. Now, we say that it is not the 
case. This [Lotus] Sūtra explains that the one-vehicle [teaching preached] at 
the beginning (i.e. the Garland Sutra) cannot save the sons [from the danger 
of fire], and that the one-vehicle [teaching] elucidated at the end (ie. the 
Lotus Sütra) can save the sons [from the danger of fire." The meanings of 
‘being able to [save] ' and ‘ being unable to [save] are dissimilar; the one- 


7 Fa-hua Yu-t, T, 34.634c16—23. For other passages in Chi-tsang's writings to the similar 
effect, refer to Fa-hua I-su, T, 34.494b22-cl and Chung-kuan-lun Su, T, 42.8b23-29. 

7T This remark refers to the famous parable of the burning house found in the Lotus Sütra, Т, 
9.12b-13c. 
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vehicle [teaching taught] at the beginning and [the one-vehicle teaching 
taught] at the end are not different.” 


This passage opens with an outright dismissal of the prevailing view of the 
Garland Sütra's superiority because of the greater purity of its teaching. It does 
not deny that there is the difference that one (the Garland Sütra) is accessible 
to only a few and the other (the Lotus Sütra) to many. However, it maintains 
that as far as the content of instruction is concerned, the Garland Sütra and the 
Lotus Sütra, being the representative texts of the first and the third dharma- 
wheels, embody alike the supreme one-vehicle teaching, and so are equally pure 
and perfect. 

The assigning of the Garland Sütra and the Lotus Sütra respectively to the 
beginning and the final periods of the Buddba's evangelical mission in Chi- 
tsang's theory of three dharma-wheels is supported by the text of the two scrip- 
tures. As has already been mentioned, the Garland Sutra opens with the scene 
of the Buddha sitting under the Bodhi-tree surrounded by a huge retinue, 
which suggests that it was the first sütra taught by the Buddha after his enlight- 
enment. The late appearance of the Lotus Sütra is suggested by the Buddha's 
allusion there to his imminent nirvana: 


Monks! When the Tathagata knows of himself that his time of nirvana has 
arrived and his multitude [of followers] are pure [at heart], firm in faith and 
understanding, thorough in the comprehension of the truth of emptiness 
and profound in [the practice of] meditation, then he gathers together vari- 
ous bodhisattvas and $rüvakas, and preaches for them this [Lotus] Sūtra.” 


Now, besides the Lotus Sūtra, there is another influential Mahayana sütra 
which has the last days of the Buddha as its backdrop: namely, the Nirvana 
Sütra. Since the latter relates the final events of the Buddha's earthly existence, 
it is generally regarded as the record of the Buddha's last words and as being 
posterior to the Lotus Sütra. This fact has been taken by some, such as the 
proponents of the p'an-chiao scheme of five periods, as evidence that it is the 
Nirvana Sūtra, not the Lotus Sütra, which constitutes the apex of the Buddha's 
life's work. In discussing the three dharma-wheels, Chi-tsang sometimes speaks 
of the Lotus Sütra as the commencement and of the Nirvana Sutra as the con- 
clusion of the third dharma-wheel,” which indicates that he shares the popular 
opinion on their chronological order. However, Chi-tsang firmly rejects the 
contention that the later work is the superior. Instead, he asserts that the ideas 
of the inherence of the Buddha-nature in all sentient beings and the perma- 
nence of the Buddha central to the Nirvana Sutra are implicit in the teachings 
of the one-vehicle and of the longevity of the Buddha propounded in the Lotus 
Sütra. He goes so far as to maintain that those who understand thoroughly the 
lessons of the Lotus Sutra need not hear the Nirvāna Sutra. To illustrate this 
conception of the relation between the two sütras, Chi-tsang borrows the par- 
able of the clever physician from the Lotus Sūtra which tells of a physician 
whose sons had taken poison by mistake. To save his sons, the physician gath- 
ered the most fragrant and savoury medical herbs, pounded and blended them, 
and offered them to his sons as a remedy. Those sons who still retained their 
presence of mind readily accepted their father's gift of medicine and immedi- 


2 Fa-hua Yu-t, T, 34.635a5-8 

BT, 9.25c20-22. 

^ See Fa-hua I-su, T, 34.473c8-10, 476b5-6 and Fa-hua-ching T'ung-lueh, Hsil Tsang-ching, 
43.14c7-11. 

75 See Fa-hua Hsüan-lun, T, 34.367a12—b17, 369c17-24 and Ta-ch'eng Hsilan-lun, T, 
45.43а12—22. 
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ately recovered, while those sons who had lost their sanity under the influence 
of the poison stubbornly refused to act as advised. To save the deranged sons, 
the physician left for a faraway country, from where he sent a messenger with 
the news of his death. Greatly shocked and deeply saddened, the deranged sons 
awoke from their mental slumber, took the drug, and were instantly c 219 
According to Chi-tsang, the Lotus Sütra and the Nirvana Sütra contain the 
same beneficial message which can deliver all the three vehicles from the pains 
of samsara, like the physician’s wholesome medicine which could cure all the 
sons. Among the three vehicles, there were many who, on hearing the teaching 
of the Lotus Sütra, accepted it at once and achieved enlightenment, like the 
sane sons who took the physician's medicine promptly and recovered; yet there 
were a number of dullards who did not respond to the message of the Lotus 
Sūtra, like the insane sons who turned a deaf ear to the physician’s advice. 
Thus, just as the physician used the news of his death to cure his insane sons, 
so the Buddha told the poor learners of the Lotus Sutra of his imminent nirvà- 
na in the Nirvana Sütra with a view to rousing them from their spiritual stupor. 
All in all, unlike the propounders of the theory of five periods, who see the 
Lotus Sütra as paving the way for the ultimate revelation of the Nirvana Sütra, 
Chi-tsang regards the latter as finishing the task of universal deliverance 
already brought to near-completion by the preaching of the Lotus Sütra." 

If one sees the Buddha's evangelical mission as beginning with the Garland 
Sutra and concluding with the Lotus Sütra and the Nirvana Sütra, one may 
infer that the period between was devoted to preaching the remaining sütras, 
first the Hinayàna sütras which were easier to understand and then the more 
difficult Mahàyàna sütras. In this way, one arrives at the idea of four periods, 
which is found in Chi-tsang's writings in the following terms: 


Roughly speaking, the [Buddha's] entire life's work comprised four periods: 
1. [The period when] the Маһа[уапа] capacities had not yet matured, 
2. [The period when] the Hina[yàna] faculties had already been developed, 
3. [The period when] adherence to the Hina[yána Way] began to yield and 
the Mahàf[yàna] capacities first became active, 4. [The period when] adher- 
ence to the Hina[yána Way] definitely gave way and the Maha[yana] capac- 
ities definitely matured. The [Buddha’s] entire life's work comprised just 
these four periods. 

By ‘ [the period when] the Maha[yàna] capacities had not yet matured,’ 
[we refer to the time] when the Buddha first achieved enlightenment, when 
he preached for the bodhisattvas the Garland Sütra [because] he wanted to 


% For the parable as found in the Lotus Sūtra, see T, 9.43a7-b10 

7 For Chi-tsang’s explanation of the relation between the Lotus Sūtra and the Nirvana 
Sutra, see Fa-hua Hsuan-lun, T, 34 373c12-20, 441b20-27, Fa-hua I-su, T, 34.611c24—27, 
Ching-ming Hsüan-lun, T, 38.886а2—11 and Ta-ch'eng Hsuan-lun, T, 45.42c29-43a4, 57с26-58а6, 
65c1-9. Chi-tsang's high esteem for the Lotus Sūtra, as evinced in the theory of three 
dharma-wheels, brings to mind Chih-i, Chi-tsang’s elder contemporary and the founder of the 
T'en-t'ai School KOR, who goes further to take the Lotus Sütra as the primary scriptural 
source of his teaching. In pomt of fact, Chih-i's opinion on the relation between the Lotus Sūtra 
and the Nirvdma Sütra closely resembles that of Chi-tsang: Chih-i refers to the latter as ‘ the 
teaching which gathers up’ (chün-shih стао EFSF), by which he means that the main func- 
tion of the Nirvāna Sūtra is to gather together and convert those practitioners who fail to react 
to the supreme teaching of the Lotus Sutra For more information about Chih-’s opinion оп the 
relation between these two sütras refer to Leon Hurvitz, Chih-i (Bruxelles. L'Institut Belge des 
Hautes Études Chinoises, 1962), 237-44 and my paper, ‘The Lotus Sütra and Garland Sütra 
according to the T‘ien-t‘a1 and Hua-yen schools in Chinese Buddhism’, T‘oung Pao, 74, 1988, 
59-61. Those interested in the highly complex problem of the historical and doctrinal links 
between the teachmgs of Chi-tsang and -1 may consult Hirai Shunei, Hokke Mongu no 


Seiitsu nı Kansuru Кепкуй ЕЗЕН) ORRA T pA (Tokyo, 1985). 
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edify them with the [supreme] Maha[yana] Dharma. However, [those practi- 
tioners of] Hina[yána] capacities were not equal to [the direct revelation of 
the perfect Truth]. Hence, the Buddha ceased [this way of] instruction ... 

Next, by ‘the Нта[уапа] faculties had already been developed, [we 
refer to the fact that those practitioners] not equal to the Mahá[yàna form 
of] edification on the days of [the preaching of the Garland Sütra at] the 
place of enlightenment came to accept the Hina[yána] Dharma at the time 
of [the preaching of Hinayàna sütras at] the Deer Park ... 

By ‘adherence to the Hina[yana Way] began to yield and the 
Mahà[yana] capacities first became active,’ [we refer to the fact that the 
Buddha] taught directly the bodhisattvas and edified covertly the two vehi- 
cles with the various vaipulya teachings of the Prajftaparamita|-siitras] and 
Vimala [Sūtra], in order to improve the minds of the Hina[ydnists] and 
make them long for the Maha[yana] Way. As their adherence to the 
Hina[yàna Way] began to yield and their Mahayana] capacities first 
became active, the audiences of the Prajfiaparamita|-sutras] and Vimala 
[Sūtra] could see and hear [the Buddha preaching], but without being able 
to understand [fully his meaning]. 

By ‘adherence to the Hina[yána Way] definitely gave way and the 
Маһа[уапа] capacities definitely matured,’ [we have in mind] the Lotus 
[Sūtra] which opened the door of expedience to show the real meaning. As 
adherence to the Hina[yana Way] had given way, it was fitting to open the 
door of expedience; as the Mahà[yàna] capacities [of the practitioners] had 
matured, the real meaning became manifest. Hence, the audience of the 
Lotus [Sutra] could believe and understand [the Buddha's message], as well 
as being able to see and hear [the Buddha preaching]. 


The four periods, as the above text shows, made up the Buddha's entire 
life-work. The first and fourth periods, being represented respectively by tbe 
Garland Sütra and the Lotus Sütra, corresponded respectively to the first and 
third dharma-wheels. In place of the second dharma-wheel, there were two 
periods: the second period spent on the preaching of the Hinaydna sütras and 
the third period dedicated to the preaching of the Mahàyana sütras. Unlike 
Hui-kuan's ‘ five periods’ which were each characterized by a particular form 
of teaching (e.g. the distinctive teaching of the three vehicles), Chi-tsang's ' four 
periods ’, as is readily apparent from their names (e.g. ‘ the Mahayana faculties 
had not yet matured’), were distinguished from each other by the different 
levels of intelligence of the learners, a feature which reflects the functionalistic 
approach of Chi-tsang's hermeneutics. From the notion that the teachings of 
the four periods are each suitable for learners of a special level of intelligence, 
the idea of ‘ four alternatives of overtness and covertness ' is obtained: 


1. What taught overtly the bodhisattvas and did not edify covertly the two 
vehicles: this was the teaching of the Garland [Sūtra]. Since the Maha[y&na] 
capacities [of the bodhisattvas] had already matured when [the Buddha] 
first achieved enlightenment, it taught overtly [the bodhisattvas]; since 
there were no beings of the two vehicles in the assembly and since the 
Mahà[yàna] capacities [of those beings] had not yet developed, it did not 
edify covertly the two vehicles.” 


7 Ching-ming Hsuan-lun, T, 38.899b13—c1 

% The $rüvakas and pratyekabuddhas were not among the thirty-four forms and eighteen 
groups of sentient beings who gathered around the Buddha in the opening scene of the Garland 
Sütra. 
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What taught overtly the two vehicles and did not edify covertly the bodhi- 
sattvas: this was the three-vehicle teachings [of the Hinayàna pifaka]. Since 
the Hina[yána] capacities [of the two vehicles] were already developed, it 
taught [the two vehicles] overtly. The bodhisattvas, being of Mahà[yàna] 
talent, did not need [this] Hina[yána form of] edification. 


What taught overtly the bodhisattvas and edified covertly the two vehicles: 
this was [the teaching found in] such sütras as the Prajfiajpáramita-sütras] 
and the Vimala [Sūtra]. Since the Mahd[yana] capacities of the bodhi- 
sattvas were already developed, it taught overtly [the bodhisattvas]; since 
the two vehicles’ adherence to the Hina[yàna Way] began to yield and their 
Mahá[yàna] capacities first became active, it edified [the two vehicles] 
covertly. 


What taught overtly the bodhisattvas and taught overtly the two vehicles: 
this was the teaching of the Lotus [Sutra]. Since on hearing this [Supreme] 
Dharma, the bodhisattvas eliminated completely the web of doubts, it is 
said that it taught overtly the bodhisattvas; since [it prophesied] that the 
one thousand and two hundred arhats [present in the assembly] would 
eventually all become Buddhas,® [it is said that] it taught overtly the two 
vehicles.*! 


Putting together the expositions of the ‘four periods’ and the ‘ four alter- 


natives of overtness and covertness’ in the two quotations above, we have the 
following picture: 


1. 


First period: immediately after his enlightenment, the Buddha preached the 
Garland Sūtra and laid out the Mahayana Dharma in its entirety. This 
direct method of instruction was only suitable for bodhisattvas of the high- 
est intelligence, and was not fit for $rávakas and pratyekabuddhas whose 
‘Mahayana capacities had not yet matured’. Hence, it is said that the 
teaching of this period ' taught overtly the bodhisattvas and did not edify 
covertly the two vehicles ’. 


Second period: seeing that the srdvakas and the pratyekabuddhas in the 
audience were not equal to the profound Mahayana Dharma demon- 
strated in the Garland Sutra, the Buddha proceeded to preach various 
Hinayána sütras with an eye to adapting to their ‘ Hinayána faculties’. 
Since the teaching of this period was meant for the $rávakas and 
pratyekabuddhas and was too elementary for the bodhisattvas, it is said 
that it ‘taught overtly the two vehicles and did not edify covertly the 
bodhisattvas ’. 


Third period: seeing that the $rávakas and pratyekabuddhas were ready to 
receive higher truths after having gone through the training of the second 
period, the Buddha preached various Mahayüna sütras, such as the 
Prajfiapadramita-siitras and the Vimala Sūtra, with the intention of instilling 
in them the wish for the Mahàyàna Way. Since the bodhisattvas could 
understand perfectly the teaching enunciated in these sütras, it is said that 
the teaching of this period ‘ taught overtly the bodhisattvas ’. Although the 
sravakas and pratyekabuddas could not fathom the full significance of the 
lesson of these sütras, they began to notice the limitations of the Hinayaána 


9 See T, 9.10a20-21. 
5! Ching-ming Hsuan-lun, T, 38.900b1-11. For other remarks of Chi-tsang to the simular 


effect, see Fa Yu-i, T, 34 64588-21. 
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Way (‘adherence to the Hinayána Way began to yield") and started to 
strive for the knowledge of the Mahayana Way (‘ Mahayüna capacities 
first became active’) on hearing it. Hence, it is said that the teaching of 
this period ‘ edified covertly the two vehicles °. 


4, Fourth period: after undergoing the preceding periods of education, the 
$ravakas and pratyekabuddhas finally gave up their attachment to the 
Hinayaina Way (‘adherence to the Hinayana Way definitely gave way’) 
and were fully equipped to embark on the Mahayana Way (‘ Mahayana 
capacities definitely matured °). Only then did the Buddha preach the Lotus 
Sütra, in which he pointed out the provisional nature of the previous 
periods of instruction (‘ opened the door of expedience °) and unfolded the 
real meaning of the Buddhist gospel (‘ showed the real meaning’). Since 
the Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, as well as the bodhisattvas, could com- 
prehend the teaching of this period, it is said that the teaching of this 
period 'taught overtly the bodhisattvas and edified overtly the two 
vehicles.’ ® 


The classification of ‘ four alternatives of overtness and covertness ° appears 
in Chi-tsang’s writings largely as a supplement to the classification of two 
pitakas, and it is formulated by Chi-tsang with a view to showing up the special 
functions of various central Mahayana sitras.” In this connexion, it goes 
beyond the scheme of three dharma-wheels in taking into account the 
Prajfiapáramitá-sütras and the Vimala Sütra, which it gives as the representa- 
tive texts of the third alternative and as a bridge between the initial revelation 
of the full Truth in the first alternative and the final revelation of the full Truth 
in the fourth alternative. Now, the ascription of the role of an intermediary to 
the Prajfápàramità-sütras did not begin with Chi-tsang. It was a practice com- 
mon among the p‘an-chiao theorists of Chi-tsang's time, and was, for example, 
an important element of the p'an-chiao teachings of 'three periods and five 
teachings’ and ‘four tenets’ current among the Ch'eng-shih and Ti-lun mas- 
ters. However, unlike the other p'an-chiao theorists, Chi-tsang did not move 
from the notion of the intermediary role to the notion of the preliminary 
nature of the Praj&apáramità-sutras, which is not surprising given the close 
doctrinal tie between the Prajfidpdramita-siitras and the Madhyamaka tradition 
which Chi-tsang championed. According to Chi-tsang, the Prajfdpdramita- 
sūtras are, like the Lotus Sūtra, concerned with revealing the Buddha’s real 
intention: 

All Mahäyäna sütras without exception demonstrate the [True] Way, i.e. 

they are all similar in revealing the real [meaning]. However, at the time of 


& To readers familiar with T‘ien-t‘ai teaching, the close resemblance between Chi-tsang’s 
scheme of ‘ four periods’ and Chih-i's p'an-chiao scheme of ‘ five periods’ must appear striking. 
In fact, the only major difference between the two 1s the attribution of the Vimala Sütra and the 
Prajfiáparamita-sutras to two different periods in the latter scheme. On the p‘an-chiao scheme of 
five periods of the T'ien-t'ai School, see Chegwan Я (0.971), T'ien-t'ar Buddhism: an out- 
Ime of the fourfold teachings, transl. by the Buddhist Translation Seminar of Hawaii (Tokyo, 
Daiichi Shobd, 1983), 55-69 and Leon Hurvitz, op. ct., 230-44 

® See Т, 45.5c9—20. For studies which stress the importance of the ideas of © covertness ' and ‘ 
overtness ' in Chi-tsang's p'an-chiao teaching, refer to the essays of Muranaka Yüshó mentioned 
in n. 42 above. Further discussions on these ideas and on Chi-tsang's view of the different roles 
played by various Маһӣуёпа sütras can be found in Hirai Shune, op. cit, 484-93, 501-4, 
Suemitsu Yasumasa, 'Kichizó no nizð sanrin setsu', Kimura Kiyotaka ЖҮЙ ЖЕ. Shoki 
Chilgoku Kegon Shisó no Kenkyü ЖАД НҢ Sage ABO EZ (Tokyo, 1977), 230-6, Kanno 
Hiroshi, * Kichizó ni okeru Hokekyó to sho daijó kydten no hikaku ', 205-70, and ‘ Kichizo no 
kyóten kan’ Т8 OS PNE , Indogaku Bukkyógaku Kenkyil, 30/1, 1981, 347-50. 
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[the preaching of] the Prajfaparamita|-sutras| and the Vimala [Sūtra], the 
faculties of the two vehicles had not yet matured. Hence, [the Buddha] had 
not yet opened [the door of] expedience. By the time of [the preaching of] 
the Lotus [Sutra], the faculties of the two vehicles had finally matured. 
Hence, [the Buddha] then opened [the door of] expedience. It should not be 
maintained that since [the Prajfláparamità-sutras| do not open [the door of] 
expedience, they also do not reveal the real [meaning]. 


Taking the idea of non-acquisition as their primary theme, the 
Prajfiáparamità-sütras, more than any other sūtra, excel in the demonstration of 
the true nature of no-form and the highest wisdom of no-thought.9 Admittedly 
the Prajfiaparamità-sütras contain no reference to the eventual Buddhahood of 
the $rávakas and the pratyekabuddhas. However, this does not imply that the 
Prajfápáramità-sütras do not teach the supreme teaching of one-vehicle charac- 
teristic of the Lotus Sütra: 

In the Paftcavimsatisahasrikaprajftüápüramita-sutra, [it is said that] the bodhi- 

sattvas will become Buddhas. [It is] not yet [said that] the two vehicles will 

become Buddhas. In the Lotus [Sütra], [it is said that] the bodhisattvas and 
the two vehicles will all become Buddhas. However, with respect to [the 
teaching of] the Buddha vehicle, [the two works are] not different.” 


** Fa-hua Hstan-lun, T, 34 386c8-12. 
55 See ibid., T, 34.384c19-28 and 385c8-14. 
% Ching-mmg Hsian-lun, Т, 38.900c11—13 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED 
CHRISTIAN-PALESTINIAN-ARAMAIC FRAGMENT 
IN THE TAYLOR-SCHECHTER COLLECTION: 
ISAIAH 36: 16-37:4 ! 


(PLATES I-II) 


Among the Taylor-Schechter Collection in the University Library 
Cambridge there are still Christian-PalestinianCAramaic (CPA) fragments 
which have yet to be identified. One such fragment, T-S 12.742, was pub- 
lished for the first time in 1900 by A. Lewis and M. Gibson, though scarcely 
any of the text had been read? Like all the other CPA fragments of earlier 
date, T-S 12.742 is a vellum palimpsest, and has a small part of another page 
attached to it (see plates). The CPA script underneath the Hebrew square 
letters is very faint and consists of two unheaded columns of 24 lines each on 
both sides of the fragment. It is one of the most difficult CPA palimpsests to 
decipher. 

Lewis suggested in her description of the manuscript collection that this 
text belonged to the Old Testament and inserted the fragment between Joel 
and Corinthians? Goshen-Gottstein in his later critical CPA-Bible edition, 
however, neither included nor identified it. 

The CPA word for ‘Assyrians’ swryy' in the last line of column 2 (verso) 
points to a limited number of possibilities among the books of the Old 
Testament, and this set me on the right track. After further examination 
under ultra-violet light and on photographs, and with the help of other key 
words, I was able to identify the textual remains with the content of Isaiah 
36:16—37:4.5 Several lines on the verso still defy decipherment, but the legible 
remainder seemed worth publishing and is set out below. 


T-S 12.742 a’? 
col. 1 col. H 
"swryy : (16) 1' dmyny' kwl 
[Ги wn hd mnhwn 
[Дһгдуз: hkdn "rh mn byn 
[mr mk’ Ydwy dmikhwn 
5 [dsw]řyy : п dswiyy : (19) Ап 


! | am indebted to the curators of the University Library Cambridge for their kind permis- 
sion 1o publish the ultra-violet photographs. 
2А. S. Lewis—M D. Gibson, Palestinian Syriac Texts from Palimpsest Fragments in the 
Taylor-Schechter Collection (London, 1900), 42/3. 
? ibid, ХШ, 42/3. 
^ This. fragment 18 not even mentioned in: M. N. Goshen-Gottstem, The Bible in the 
Syropalestinian Version, Part 1. Pentateuch and Prophets (Jerusalem, 1973). 
CPA does not make any difference between the words ‘Synans’ and ‘ Assyrians’. Cf. 
F. SchultheB, Lexicon Syropalaestnum, (Berlin, 1903), 134a. 
$ At first, I identified the fragment with 2 Kings 18:26-38. However, once more words could 
be read I realized that ıt 1s Isaiah because of verse 36:17 where a half-verse 1s missing 1n contrast 
to 2 Kings 18:32. The misleading information needs to be corrected in: Ch. Muller-Kessler, 
Grammatik des Christlich-Paldstinisch-Aramdischen = GCPA, Teil 1: Schriftlehre, Lautlehre, 
Formenlehre (Hildesheim, 1991), p.18, п. 96. 
7For detailed information on diacritics, dividing ints and abbreviations cf. 
Müller-Kessler, GCPA, xv-xxiv, 29-31, 34-36, 48. Г. .] stands for an addition, but the dots do 
not usually represent the actual missing letters, " for only partially legible letters; an unclosed 
bracket indicates the damaged segment of a letter. A superlinear stroke indicates a faint or 
doubtful letter. The symbol :- marks the end of a line or verse. 
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[бит $byn hw 'Ih' 
"'tytbrkwn dhmt wd'rpd 
рди lwty :- hn hw Th’ 

Iw] kwl kwl dmdynt’ 

10 Ттр Syprw'ym :- 
gwpnwly ...]'Ay : bm’ yklw 
[whysty [ ...] přqyn Smryn 
[Ди ... (17) ...] mn byn ау : 
ytyl--] (20) mn mn ‘hyn |.] wf] 

15 Ей [wt "ү lkwl [hly|n 
hyk тип : myny’ hdn : 
T' dh [yl tyn арта 'r'h 
wdhmr : []r" mn byn dy : 
dlhm wdkrmyn d'Ih' prq 

20 (18) yt'ynkwn lh lyrwslym 
hzqys : тг mn Буп ау = 
‘lh’ урта (21) wstqw gr 
y'Pkwn : bm" Р [теў] "mi 
piqw ‘lhyhwn 161 d'tqn 

Commentary 
col. 1 


11 The last word of verse 15 ‘swryy is legible. Only the upper right edge of 
the s is missing. The spelling of 'swryy in the status emphaticus with 
two yy is typical for CPA gentilica. 


L2 The script in this and the following three lines is very faint. 


15 The first three letters of the line are torn. The conjunction ^n after the 
three dots is clearly visible. 


1.5-7 The CPA version л [ly|ttwn $byn 'tytbFkwn ‘if you (2. pl. m.) want to 
make an agreement' has been literally translated from the LXX 
‘Vorlage’ ef ВойАєодє eúloynôñvai. The conditional clause is intro- 
duced by using ’n plus the negation particle /yt instead of the expected 
conjunction ‘fw. 

1.9/10'The remains of ’ at the beginning and of n at the end of line 10 make an 
addition '[ns m]n possible. kwl ‘nS mn is the expected expression in CPA 
for ‘ everyone of’. 


1.11 Additions and reconstructions from lines 11 to 14 are very difficult as 
the hole in the vellum is rather large. 


1.15 The second part of the line is missing. Only an / can be made out. There 
is enough space in the lacuna for the reconstruction of {wt 7] *. 


L17 oírov is translated here with Аў уп ‘ wheat’. The upper oblique stroke 
of the ¢ can be made out. 

1.20/17 y't'ynkwn hzqys ‘do not let Hezekiah mislead you’. y't'ynkwn is a 
third person singular masculine imperfect afel of j'y ‘to mislead, 
deceive’ with an object suffix of the second person masculine plural. 
This verbal form adds an excellent example for an object suffix con- 
struction with the verba Шу, which are seldom testified in CPA.® 


* Mitiler-Kessler GCPA, 262. This verbal form was only deciphered after the publication of 
the grammar 


1.21 


1.23 
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The letters of hzqys are very faint. The CPA spelling renders the Greek 
nominative E¢exzas like in line 3. 


The second part of verse 18 is quite legible. This half-verse gave also the 
decisive hint for the textual identification of the fragment. 


col. II 
11/2 The expression kwl hd mnhwn ‘each of them’ has here only one hd 


1.6 


instead of the expected repetition of Ad for expressing a distributive 
function in Aramaic.’ 

The word for ‘God’ appears here and in the following line 8 always in 
the singular rendering LXX 6 6665, whilst the Hebrew MT version has 
the plural. 

This is the first attestation of the geographical names /mt ‘ Hamat’ and 
ра ‘ Arpad’ for CPA. The ¢ of Amt is nearly hidden by the overlying 
Hebrew script, but the upper oblique stroke of the 1 can be discerned. 
The CPA version inserts dmdynt’ ‘ of the city’ corresponding to LXX 
Tfjg mÓÀeus. 

The script of the alleged geographical name syprw'ym ‘ Sepharvaim ° is 
very faint. Especially the initial s and the p after the first y are hardly 
discernable. 

The CPA version comes up here with the word myny' ' nations’ instead 
of the expected *"P't' * countries". However, a feminine plural of ’r‘ is 
only attested once for CPA in Acts 14:6 Due 06:149 ‘th ‘ her suround- 
ing countries ’. 


T-S 12.742 b 
col. I col. II 
(21) mik’ ап prns' : wlswb[ns] 
Г ygyb : spr’ [...] 
(22) w'ly'qym [...] 
br {... Ilys def... ] 
5 prns’ sy [...] 

wswbns [2.2] 
spr’ wyw” [h] [bwy 
br [ ...] (3) W/mrw [... ] 
[...] hkdn [ ...] 

10 [...] [...] 
[...] 4|...] 
[...] [...] 
[...] [>] 
[...] [...] 

15 [...] [...] 
[...] [...] 
[... (37:1) ..] [...] 
ат" mlk’ ly[...] 


? Lewis- Gibson, op. cit., 42, also assumed the hd twice. 
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hzqys : b1.] (4) ysmw' mr’ 
20 m'nwy wel’ Th’ mlwy 

sg’ wslq drpsqys 

Ih Iby|th dn айр 

атг’ [:] "mikhwn 

(2) wer l'ly'qym dswFyy’ 


Commentary 
The verso side is very faint and only some lines at the top and at the bot- 
tom can be deciphered. 
col. I 
13 Ty’qym ' Eliakim' renders LXX Fany. 
16 The spelling of the proper name Swbns ‘ Sebna was influenced by LXX 
SOUVAS. 


col. II 
124 Here swfyy’ is spelled with an additional ' in contrast to the verses 
36:15, 16, 18. 
CHRISTA MULLER-K ESSLER 
Freie Universität Berlin 
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REVIEWS 


EVA MØLLER: Ancient Near Eastern 
seals in a Danish collection. (CNI 
Publications, 11.) 94 pp. Copen- 
hagen: Museum Tusculanum Press 
[for the] Carsten Niebuhr Institute 
of Ancient Near Eastern Studies, 
1992. Dkr. 320. 


This handsome volume publishes 143 items 
ш a Danish collection, mainly cylinder and 
stamp seals, dating from the fifth millennium 
B.C. to the Sasanian period Inevitably, such a 
small collection cannot give good coverage: 
there 1s nothing from the Syrian or Anatolian 
Middle Bronze Age and little from the Kassite 
to the Parthian penod. The seals were 
acquired more than 30 years ago in Baghdad; 
they have few special features and only such 
provenances as dealers give The appearance 
of the book ıs good. Both the objects and 
their impressions are shown, but the photo- 
graphs are faint and one cannot see many of 
the details described, especially in the finer 

1eces such as nos 59, 79, 91, 123 and 128 

wings are given for the impressions and 
occasionally otherwise, but they lack convic- 
tion RG g no 58). 
Meller has worked hard on this 
unpromising material. The commentary and 
erences are detailed throughout, though her 
special interest is in the earlier periods where 
some of her essays are particularly valuable. 
Her opinions are always fresh and well 
informed and she does not just repeat tradi- 
tional views 

Nos 1-26 are prehistoric stamp seals. The 
suggestion that the excavated material from 
Mesopotamia shows 'a strong leaning towards 
Iran' (p. 9) raises a question of definition as 
we cannot assume that the centre of produc- 
tion was where most seals have been found. 
Moller emphasizes that material traditionally 
believed to be Jemdet Nasr in date may well 
belong to the Middle or Late Uruk period as 
the large deposits at Brak and Uruk may rep- 
resent ancient accumulations (p. 9), likewise, 
we cannot now separate the modelled * Uruk’ 
cylinders from the schematic ' Jemdet Nasr’ 
ones 1n time (p. 19). As we know from other 
periods, different glyptic traditions often existed 
side by side, and we should not now reverse 
our bias and say that some types are ‘ obvi- 
ously much older’ (p. 12, no. 9) if many of 
them are stratified in Jemdet Nasr levels. On 
р. 30, indeed, it is suggested that the Brocade 

tyle seals may have continued later than 18 
usually thought, because so many of them 
were found т ED П levels The numbers are 
in any case often difficult to assess, as publica- 
tions are often incomplete The section on 
stamps has good references but must have 
been written before the appearance of Alwo 
von Wickede, Praehistorische Stempelglyptik 
in Vorderasien (Munich, 1990). 

Nos 27-51 are cylinders of the Late 
Uruk-ED I period, with excellent surveys of 
the distributions of the various patterns found 
on the schematic seals There is a particularly 


VOL LVI PART 1 


ood description of the ‘ baked steatite ' group 
(рр 28-9, no. 50) which, it 1s proposed, ongi- 
nated on the Iranian plateau and acted (р 20) 
as the ‘ collective seal style’ in Elam, in oppo- 
sition to the more individual Proto-Elamite 
seals Wiseman, BM I, pl. 10c, cited p 28, n 
10, is not from Tell Brak. There is some 
“baked steatte' glyptic from the Khabur 
plain but it peters out westwards. 

The ED И-П material, nos 52-60, includes 
a rare ED stamp seal (no. 52), and no 58, 
which belongs to the little known ED of Syna 
Moller points out that many ED seals are 
whitish in colour, unlike the black stones of 
the Akkadian period, but the former conven- 
tion survived in the ‘Tigris Group’ These 
seals are thoroughly treated on рр 37-9 and 
compared rightly to a Syrian group which, fol- 
lowing Amet, she assigns to the Earl 
Dynastic period (p. 38 and n. 2) But althou 
this group (Ashmolean 802-814) 1s derived 
from ED and has no Akkadian features, 
recent evidence from Tell Brak indicates that 
it at any rate continued into the later nod, 
thus contemporary with the ‘ Ж Oro 
(see Matthews, Iraq, Lin, 1991, 147-57, ass 
l-11; and compare no 21 with Maller no. 64) 

In her treatment of the Old Babylonian 
period Moller points out that the major 
change came between the Isin and Larsa 
dynasties, not between the Isin and Ur Ш 
periods (р. 46) The use of ‘ Royal Seal Type’ 
to describe the two most common Old 
Babylonian scenes 15 somewhat dubious as we 
have very few royal seal designs the king’s 
seal may not have been like those of his high 
officials and there 1s some reason to think that 
the royal seal s would have shown the king 
or a god tra g on an enemy (cf. Collon, 
First impressions, no 540) The near style of 
no 85 should not be called ' Proto-Kassite ' 

50) as it 1s a parallel, not an ancestral 

evelopment. There are aspects of First 

Kassite which derive from Old Babylonian but 
which are not found in the linear seals. 

Moller distinguishes between the ‘Third 
Kassite ' and ‘Isin II’ seals on quahty (р. 52, 
no. 88) I think that there is a continuum in 
quality from the very coarse seals found at Ur 
to the finer ones which have relationships with 
Lurstan rings and Isn II kudurrus Most 
pieces are of intermediate quality. 

Nos. 89-104 are cylinders and stamps of the 
first millennium down to the Achaemenid 
period Nos. 89 and 91 are dated (pp 53-4) by 
comparison with the fine drilled seals of the 
early eighth century. They do not belong to 
this style themselves, and as the fine drilled 

oup is almost the only group of well dated 

eo-Assyrian seals it is dangerous to suppose 
that general features of dress or hair style ш it 
must be restricted to its time. In the same way 
it 1s doubtful whether the neo-Assyrian period 
should start ın 883 B.C. ©З). Presumably 
seals were made ın the ten eleventh cen- 
tures and I think it 1s more hkely that such 
glyptic would resemble the (very common) 
neo-Assynan Linear style than the (very rare) 
Middle Assyrian seals. It 1s also too exact to 
use numbers like ‘883 в.с.’ when discussing 


9 


124 


art, or, ш an earlier period, ‘ca. 2334-2279 
B.C. ' (p. 38-41). Could it not be 2278 вс? 

It ıs ingeniously suggested that no. 90 1s a 
cryptographic inscription (p. 54), though some 
of the ‘signs’ might make more sense if the 
seal were not broken. Nos. 105-7 are interest- 
ing sealed bullae of the Seleucid period, com- 

ble to matenal excavated at Uruk and 
eleucia. The designs are all Greek. Nos. 
109-38 are Sasanian seals, described with ref- 
erence to the catalogues of Brunner and Gobl. 
Their categories are helpfully described in 
words as well as in numbers It is suggested 
that most Sasanian seals were made late in the 
dynasty (p 65) Nos. 139-43 are worn unat- 
tnbuted seals and a sherd with a drawing in 
the style of c. 2000 B c Meller hopes that such 
a crude design was not made by a seal-cutter 
P 75), but the reverse orrntation suggests 
at it was 

It 1s rare to find so much scholarship in 
such a small catalogue, and I hope that this 
зоне and talent wil be applied to a 
major collection. 


DONALD MATTHEWS 


Honsr STEIBLE: Die neusumerischen 
Bau- und Weihinschriften. Teil 1: 
Inschriften der I. Dynastie von 
Lagaš. Teil 2: Kommentar zu den 
Gudea-Statuen; Inschriften der III. 
Dynastie von Ur; Inschriften. der 
IV. und V. Dynastie von Uruk; 
Varia. (Freiburger altorientalische 
Studien, Bd. 9.) xv, 430 pp.; vii, 
359 pp., 24 plates. Stuttgart: Franz 
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Horst Steible's completion of his edition of 
the building and dedicatory inscriptions from 
the third millennium is a major achievement 
indeed. The first part was his and H 
Behrens's, Die Bau- und Weihininschriften. Tel 
I. Inschriften aus ‘ Lagaš’ Teil II Kommentar 
zu den Inschrift pt en aus ‘Lagaš’ Inschriften 
außerhalb von ` Lagai ' (FAOS, 5), 1982 Only 
a companion glossary by H. Behrens remains 
outstandıng to bring this ımportant project to 
a conclusion (Behrens and Steible published 
the Glossar zu den altsumerischen Bau- und 
Wethinschriften, FAOS, 6, 1984) The result 
will be the closest we have come to a glossary 
of third millennium Sumerian texts and 
facilitate work on Sumerian documents for 
decades to come by providing an important 
stop-gap until the Pennsylvania Sumerian dic- 
tionary 1s completed 

The volume under review contains editions 
of 501 inscriptions from the reign of Ur- 
Ningirsu I of the Second Dynasty of Lagaš 
through Ibbi-Sin of Ur, that 1s, approximately 
the last 125 years of the third millennium For 
the first time, we have complete and up-to- 
date transltterations of all the Gudea statues 
and votives (but not the cylinders), based on 
numerous collations and a cumulative study of 
these inscriptions These make up the largest 
segment of the two volumes (1, 154—359; п, 
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3-89). While this edition does not presume to 
have solved all of the problems that the Gudea 
texts present, it will henceforth serve as the 
basis for all work on these important 1nscrip- 
tions The ubiquitous cone inscriptions and 
numerous exemplars of other types of votive 
and dedicatory texts are also to be found here 
along with some newly identified objects 
Virtually all the texts are accompanied by 
complete bibliographies of the previous text 
ubhcations. Wherever possible, each text has 
n collated in what must have been an 
incredibly time consuming task over the years 
it took to bring this collection to press. 
Volume 1 opens with an introduction (1, 
1-18) outlining the structure of the book, the 
history of the study of the texts, comments оп 
the individual dynasties, etc There is an exten- 
sive bibliography of sources (1, 19-35), con- 
cordances which include excavation. numbers 
(1, 36-42), museum numbers (1, 43—71), photos 
and copies (1, 72-113), and concordances to 
IRSA and StOr, 58 (1, 114-19), These are use- 
ful particularly because of the many ways 
these texts have been cited over the decades 
and will allow for quick identification 
It is virtually impossible for a collection 
such as this to achieve a complete coverage of 
texts. Yet, Steible has managed to assemble 
nearly every significant source To the inscri 
tions in this volume one can add an Шри: 
lished votive text from the reign of Ur- 
Nammu inscribed on a well preserved, bronze 
bowl, now in the hands of an antiquities dealer. 
The text, which appears to ‘i enuine, 
reads  ur-[nammu]lugal SES URI*/ma/lü 
é-"inanna/in-dàü-a. There are three different 
Ur-Nammu inscriptions (Urnammu 6-8) dedi- 
cated to the building of the temple of Inanna. 
This would be an additional type, identical 1n 
format with Urnammu 1-2 whack commemo- 
rate the building of the temple of Nanna 
In addition one could add references to 
many further cone inscriptions in public and 
private hands, but none with which I am 
amuliar adds anything significant. Also to be 
added to the corpus of Gudea inscriptions 18 
the small, serpentine basin on a pedestal (‘ une 
petite vasque en serpentine sur apum ), 
perhaps an incense burner, recently acquired 
y the Louvre which contains an inscription 
communicated in translation by A. Caubet in 
Orient Express, 1, 2, 1991-92, 21-2. It reads, 
* To Baba, the gracious (goddess), his wife, for 
the life of Gudea, governor of Lagaš, and for 
her own life, Nin-Alla, his wife, dedicated (this 
vase)’ It appears to be either the same object 
and inscription published m the volume under 
review as Gudea 3 (1, 257, ' Fufschale aus 
schwarzem Schiefer’) or a duplicate thereof 
Steible assumed the object was 1n the Louvre 
but was unable to provide a registration num- 
ber for it (AO NED. Caubert did not seem to 
be aware of the publication of V. Scheil, RA, 
24, 1927, 109 (with photo) and its new edition 
in the volume under review nor did she supply 
the accession number. Presumably the inscrip- 
tion and the object will be published in more 
scholarly fashion in the near future and the 
matter clarified. 
Add also under ‘Inschriften unbekannter 
Herkunft’ (п, 355) the fragmentary Ur WM 
chlorite bowl in the Montserrat Museum (no. 
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MM 730 003) recenti ublished by M 
Molina in Aula Orientalis, 8, 1990, 257-9. 

Steible 1s to be congratulated on this signifi- 
cant scholarly achievement. The promised 
companion glossary by H Behrens will make 
this a very useful tool indeed In this time of 
widespread computer use, the availability of 
an electronic version of these volumes would 
have been most welcome. 


D. 1. OWEN 


HANS-JORG KELLNER: Gürtelbleche aus 
Urartu. — (Prühistorische Bronze- 
funde. Abt. хп, 3. Bd.) ix, 82 pp., 89 
plates, map. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1991. DM 128. 


As Hans-Jorg Kellner states in his preface, 
the metal belts of Urartu are one of the richest 
and most important sources in any study of 
the art of this intriguing state, centred on 
Lake Van in eastern Anatolia but extending 
north-east into Armenia and east into north- 
western Iran These metal belts are possibly 
the earliest 1n a widespread fashion during the 
first half of the first millennium B.C which 
spread north into the Caucasus (but the dating 
of these 1s uncertain), and west across the 
Mediterranean and into Hallstatt Europe 
(рр 24ff) They are made from strips of 
bronze up to 1 m long, decorated in repoussé 
and incised, with holes around the edges for 
stitching to a leather or felt backing; a ring 
often survives at the right end or on an end- 
plate, frequently bird-shaped (nos. 441-3), 
which 15 riveted to the belt. With the excep- 
tion of nos 130 (a re-used right end) and 424 
(of a different type), no sign of attachment is 
visible at the left end, but on one example (no 
69) a bird-shaped attachment and ring survive 
on the length of the belt (see p. 25) Urartian 
bronze-working was of very high quality and 
when excavated the metal is generally in a 
good state of preservation, however, because it 
18 thin, the belts are often ‘found in pieces, and 
parts of one can be divided between several 
collections In some cases dealers probably 
disperse the pieces intentionaly so as to 
obtain a better price. The author has recorded 
some 449 belts or fragments of belts in mu- 
seums and private collections all over the 
world, of which some 350 are illustrated; 
others, including many in Turkish museums, 
he was unable to include because they were 
already 1n course of publication. New exam- 
ples regularly appear in salesroom catalogues. 

In seeking to establish a sequence of devel- 
opment for Urartian belts, the author has 
been hampered by the lack of provenanced 
examples from о contexts. They have 
therefore been organize a typologically A first 
early group (first third third of the eighth century 
B C.) comprises a few broad belts wıth proces- 
sions of riders and chariots drawn fairly large 
and arranged in registers. This group 1s related 
to a second early group with rows of foot- 
soldiers, and to a third group with huntin 
and battle scenes (с 770-740 в.с.). Ina fou 
group (c. 750 to seventh century B с) the nar- 
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rative organization of these design elements is 
abandoned and they are used singly, in con- 
Junction with winged discs, rosettes, crosses 
and stylized trees, etc, arranged in vertical 
rows. Clearly related to this group 1s a fifth 
group (c 740-650 в.с.) which arranges the 
same elements in metopes, often defined by 
lines of small dots, and which Kellner believes 
to be the work of a single, unidentified work- 
shop In a sixth group (с 700—650 вс) these 
elements are placed within garland-frames 
Some Urartian cylinder seals bear similar 
designs and the fact that 1mpressions of one of 
these seals were found in Bastam, a site dating 
to the seventh century B.C., 1s surely significant 
in the dating of this group (U 
Kleiss (ed.), Bastam I, Berlin, 1979, C2 and 
Bastam П, Berlin, 1988, C2). The Ziwiyeh paral- 
lel (probably eighth century B C), while not 
validating Kellner's dating, should not be 
quoted ın support of a seventh-century date 
sixth group ıs related to the seventh 
(c 700-650 в.с.) which encloses representa- 
tions of deities on the backs of anımals wıthın 
elaborate ‘baroque’ borders consisting of 
circles and scroll crosses (see D. Collon, ' The 
scroll cross’, in B. Hrouda er al. (ed), Von 
Uruk nach Tuttul—eme Festschrift fur Eva 
Strommenger, Munich, 1992, 45-50), examples 
have been found at Karmir Blur, which leads 
Kellner tentatively to suggest a northern 
Urartian location for this workshop, and an 
early seventh-century date 1s further supported 
by similarities with the carvings from Kef 
esi near Adilcevaz. Two belts form an 
eighth, highly-decorated group distinguished 
by a plam, curved left end, but a third 
example, said to be from Diyarbekir, argues 
for an origin outside the Urartian heartland 
and Kellner does not propose a date for this 
group A distinctive ninth group of broad 
elts has an overall decoration of winged anı- 
mals and monsters, unrelated to the other 
groups, arranged in tightly-packed rows (per- 
haps c. 780-750 вс but dated by Eichler to 
the late seventh century Bc). A large tenth 
group (c 750 B.C. onwards) consists of belts 
with a non-figurative desigu (apart from the 
ends) of dots arranged in bands Zigzag- 
decorated belts form an eleventh group (c. 770 
BC. onwards; one example from Altintepe, 
dated by the excavator to c 700 B.C., is made 
of silver), but belts with scroll designs are not 
assigned to a group More recently Kellner 
has combined his tenth and eleventh groups so 
that his twelfth group 1s now his eleventh (see 
“Grouping and dating of bronze belts’ in R 
Merhav (ed.), Urartu—a metalworking center m 
the first millennum В.С E. (Exhibition catalogue, 
The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, 1991), 142-61). 
Finally, this twelfth group differs from the others 
in that the ‘ belts’ are narrower, have holes only 
at the ends, and are made from thicker metal 
with elaborate incised or punched scenes (but not 
Tepoussé) representing buildings, and figures at 
ceremonies and banquets, perhaps these served 
another purpose and Keller seems uncertain con- 
cerning the dating of this category (see below) 
In putting together the belts of this interesig 
group, however, the author has provided a usefi 
tool 1n the study of Urartian ritual (nos. 251-82). 
Although dating Urartian artifacts can be 
problematic, it 1s to some extent easier than dat- 
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ing artifacts from other parts of the Near East in 
the first half of the first millennium в.с The 
period when Urartu’s distinctive culture flour- 
ished covers only two and a half centunes, 
from the mid ninth to the late seventh century 
BC Furthermore, a number of metal objects 
bear inscriptions of Urartian kings and this 
enables them to be dated and an evolution in 
their decoration to be established. Most of 
these inscribed bronzes name kings of the late 
ninth and first half of the eighth century and 
this 15 precisely the period when inscribed 
objects speci y seals) are most common in 
Assyria Paradoxically, smce these rulers are 
dated by their appearance in Assyrian annals, 
Urartian metalwork 1s far better dated than 
surviving contemporary Assyrian metalwork 
which 1s largely uninscribed. Keller uses these 
inscribed pieces to produce a chronological 
framework for his belts. Some of the objects 
he refers to are conveniently illustrated by 
photographs in the text (pp 7 f£), although an 
1nscribed helmet and bell (Abb 7 and 9) have 
no relevance in the dating of the belts (The 
interpretation of the trident shape on the hel- 
met as ‘ em Symbol fur das Lebensbaum? ' dif- 
fers from the more usual (and more convinc- 
ng) interpretation as a lightning symbol.) 
ellner’s discussion of the chronology 
(pp. 18-22) is difficult to follow because 
instead of referring to the groups by number, 
he writes of them as * nächste ', subdivides his 
fifth group, reverses the order of his sixth and 
seventh, and makes scant references to the cat- 
alogue. The basis for Kellner's early dating of 
his first and ninth groups rests on the presence 
of belt fragments of these groups 1n a clandes- 
tne ho now in the Boro er Collection 
This hoard also included — inscribed bronzes 
dating to the reign of Ishpumi (c 825-810 
B.C), one of which has 1conographical paral- 
lels in Assyrian art of the earlier ninth century. 
These are illustrated in the above-mentioned 
Israel Museum catalogue, pp. 220-4 The 
scene on one of these (-Kellner Abb. 1) 1з 
compared to the scene on a relief of 
Ashurnasirpal II, now in the British Museum, 
for which Kellner gives a surprisingly obscure 
reference (p 9, n. 42) However, details of the 
iconography of this scene are disturbing. 
Could it have been added over a repoussé 
band to enhance the value of the object? A 
tasse] motif and decorated buds also seem to 
be restricted to the reign of Ishpuini, whereas 
undecorated buds belong to the reign of 
Menua (c. 810—780 B.c.) onwards, and the 
combination of both types 1s dated by Kellner 
to Menua's reign. The appearance of this com- 
bination on belts of his twelfth group has 
caused him some uncertainty as to their dating 
Ф 22) since other elements would lead him to 
ate them throughout the eighth century (a 
view he also expresses on p. 160 but rejects on 
p 143 of the Israel Museum catalogue men- 
toned above) and into the seventh century 
Y: 7) However, there is no certainty that 
ellner’s dating of the buds is valid since it 
relies on scant inscribed material If we 
exclude the buds as evidence for an early dat- 
ing, then his chronological sequence from 
broad to narrow belts, invalidated by nos. 256, 
406 (but see below) and 409, could stand 
(p. 18, but note that belt no. 409 could well be 
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double the width, with a repeat of the design, 
since the other border does not appear where 
it should at the widest point) Other chrono- 
logical pointers are the dating of the zigza 

attern from the reign of Argishti 1 
(с 785/780-760 B с.) onwards on the basis of 
an inscribed nue (Abb. 8), the attribution of 
rope and oche patterns to the seventh cen- 
tury and the abandonment at that time of the 
stylized tree (‘ Lebensbaum ’) in a ‘ cartouche’ 
(but not ın Assyria) in favour of a palmette 

The three earliest mscribed belts bear the 
name of Sardun II (c. 760-730 в.с.), thus dat- 
ing Kellner's tenth and eleventh ups at 
least from the middle of the eighth cent 
onwards (pp. 17, 22, nos 310, 383 and 434), it 
is regrettable that none is illustrated here 
though they have been published by Kellner 
elsewhere (Two are also illustrated in the 
Israel Museum catalogue referred to, in figs. 4 
and 5 on p. 159.) Kellner therefore argues for 
a later date for the ‘ Giyimli’ plaques many of 
which, he claims, were made from re-used 
tenth group and other belt fragments (see 
Abb 22 and 13). Thus belt designs related to 
those on the Giyimli plaques have been dated 
by Kellner to tbe late eighth century. 
However, the example he gives on р 17, n. [c 
refers to a plaque published by Amuet (also 
published in the Israel Museum catalogue, 
p. 291) which, at 138 cm, 1s exceptionally 
wide for belts in the tenth group; furthermore, 
the large, widely-spaced repoussé dots do not 
conform to those on any of the belts published 
by Kellner and they are not arranged in rows 
but distributed within the frame of the plaque 
in the spaces around the figures so that it 
seems that they were inserted after the design 
was incised. This argument should, therefore, 
be used with caution as a basis for a dating 
criterion А belt bearing the inscription of 
Rusas (I according to Kellner, с 730—714/13 
BC) is illustratéd (no. 406) and testifies, so 
Kellner beleves, to the long duration of the 
undecorated bud motif first attested in the 
reign of Menua Kellner does not, however, 
consider the possibility that the belt could 
have been e earher, and the presence of a 
bull’s head hieroglyph in exactly the same 
position on two belts with the name of Sardun 
might suggest that this was so A further 
bronze belt of the tenth group with a Rusa 
inscription has recently been discovered in 
Ma'atya Museum and ıs referred to on p 17, 
n. 67. 

In a further section on technique (pp 
22 ff.), Kellner suggests that the belts were 
made ın a few centres, possibly connected with 
royal cities. He believes that the repoussé work 
was executed on the reverse after the design 
had been incised on the front of the belt; this 
seems unlikely but unfortunately the back of 
no. 192, which he cites as evidence, 1s not illus- 
trated (only the front, Abb. 15) Examples of 
belts repaired in antiquity are discussed on 
p 27. 

A final section (pp 24 ff.) discusses the 
spread of the fashion 1n metal belts, how they 
were worn, and who wore them The subjects 
depicted on the belts would seem to support 
the view that the wider ones were worn by 
men and the narrower ones by women, but 
would seem to invalidate the use of width as a 
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dating criteron The contexts of the excavated 
examples would have been worth discussing 
but only one, found on a female skeleton at 
Dedel near Patnos, is mentioned. All the 
examples he quotes 1n support of the use of 
belts as votive offerings (p. 27) are unexca- 
vated pieces possibly from ‘ Giyimli ’. 

The major part of the book consists of a 
detailed catalogue divided into groups accord- 
ing to width and subject-matter but not 
according to the numbered groups mentioned 
above Each category 1s sometimes s реф 
sometimes followed, by a brief general descrip- 
tion. Some of the pieces described are illus- 
trated by text-figures within the catalogue but 
most are shown in the line drawings at the end 
of the book. The catalogue 1s followed by lists 
of abbreviations, museums and sites. 

The format adopted in this series, with Шиѕ- 
tration m fine hne-drawing with the use of 
stippling, 1s perfectly suited to the reproduc- 
tion of bronze belts whose decoration 1s often 
difficult to see without the aid of a drawing. 
The length of some of the belts means that 
they are at times illustrated across two plates. 
The drawings appear to be rehable but in 
some cases are misleading (e g. no. 186 which 
appears to get narrower in the middle due to 
the fact that the Бей is not flat and was pre- 
sumably drawn from a photograph) However, 
only one belt fragment 1s actually photo- 
graphed (p 57, Abb. 15) and this is to be 
regretted since a photograph of a complete 
belt and a few enlarged details such as those 
(from rubbings?) in the Ishiguro catalogue 
would have given the belts a third dimension, 
and shown the repoussé, how the hne widths 
vary and how fluently the designs were 
mecised—all impossible to convey in a line 
drawing. (See Ishiguro, The Mr and Mrs 
Ishiguro Collection of Ancient Art, 1, Mikazuki, 
с ay 64-5, these pieces are Kellner's 
no 47. 

It 18 to be regretted that so few of the belts 
dated by inscriptions have been illustrated 
(one of five) Of the excavated or provenanced 
belts, only eight have been illustrated (not 
counting the belts said to have come Griyimli) 
In any attempt to date the belts and establish 
regional types and styles, the excavated exam- 

les must have pride of place. In order to 
Judge the degree of rehability of a provenance 
it would, indeed, have been useful to know 
which of the 'provenanced' belts actually 
came from excavations Nos 323 (Adilcevaz) 
55 and 392 (Altintepe), 216 (Ani-Pemsa), 304 


Chrtanoc), 94 (Gus¢i), 335 (Iğdır), 37 
rahasan), 247, 249, 298, 303, 34 TE 
Blur, 34 (Kayahdere), 291 (Lic) 144 


ecamor), 363 (Muchannat-Tapa), 16, 119 
or Ares), 236 (Shiraq), 299 (Tigranaberd), 96 
(Th), 337 (Toprakkale) have been published, 
often 1n works which are not easily available 
—for which reason I have not checked the 
publications and it may be that some of these 
published , belts are not illustrated ın any 
usable form. The author would have provided 
a useful service had he included them in his 
book, even in a sketch if the quality of the 
ubhcation made a drawing impossible. 
aving been present when the Kayalidere belt 
fragment was found, (see C. A. Burney, ‘A 
first season of excavation at the Urartian 
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citadel of Kayalidere ', Anatolian Studies, 16, 
1966, pp 77-8, fig. 10 and pls. IXb, XIb ) I 
am particularly sorry that 1t has not been illus- 
trated because its hunting scenes differ from 
those depicted on the other belts It highlights 
the lack of discussion of dating сгіепа from 
other areas of Near Eastern art, for instance 
of Assyrian reliefs in connexion with the dat- 
ing of chariots and the chronological implica- 
tions of eight-spoked wheels and three people 
riding in the chariot. (Its motif of lons bitin 
the wheels of chariots also appears on reliefs 
of the reign of the Assyrian king Ashurbanipal 
(668—627 в.с), although it is unlikely that the 
Kayalidere fragment can be as late as thus, J. 
Reade, Assyrian sculpture (London, 1983), 
p 57, fig 83) 

Kellner has produced a useful reference 
book for Urartian belt decoration, althou; 
this reviewer feels that it is unfortunate that he 
has chosen to give prominence to unproven- 
anced and looted material. It 1s on excavated, 
provenanced and dated examples that the 
establishment of secure regional and chrono- 
logical groups will depend. 
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DANIEL ARNAUD: Altbabylonische 
Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunden 
aus dem Musée du Louvre. 18 pp., 
63 plates. (Berliner, Beitrage zum 
Vorderen Orient. Texts, Bd. 1.) 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 
1989. DM 48. 


Daniel Arnaud's publication of 176 Old 
Babylonian texts from the Louvre collections 
represents an important contribution to our 
knowledge of texts from daily practice Those 
reproduced here are hand copies, in itself a 
daunting task. The state of preservation of the 
tablets often leaves much to be desired, and in 
most cases the best pieces of a collection have 
been selected, leaving the badly damaged and 
the, at first sight, less interesting ones. For this 
task, a good knowledge of the language and 
its script, the various of documents and 
their formulae, and of the other specifics of 
the period and region under consideration, are 
necessary It 1s clear that Arnaud did not 
understand everything he was copying, but 
then who can? It is a pity, however, that it is 
impossible to know what precisely he was able 
to decipher and what he could not read. The 
information in the catalogue 1s rather scanty 
and the absence of indexes of names 1s a great 
lack The rendering of the seal inscriptions on 
the other hand 1s praiseworthy, and important 
for prosopographical and archival studies. 

e majority of these texts were acquired by 
the Louvre around 1900 and, according to the 
foreword, originated primarily from Northern 
Babylonia, notably from Sippar Indeed, most 
of the texts seem to come from ‘Sippar’, 
others from other cities in Northern (nos 
24-27, 30, 31, 33, 50, 162, 168, 174) and 
Southern Babylonia (nos. 13, 15-18, 22, 158, 
159, 160, 176). 

Some remarks on the catalogue and specific 
texts follow: 
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97 


98 


100 
106. 
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124 


131. 


140 
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Transaction in the wool trade of the 
Samai-temple. Cf. D. Charpin, JA, 
270, 1982, 49-57. 
Receipt of wool by the weaver (uš bar) 
Adad-nisir ( (hne 12+seal) to be 
processed by the female weavers of the 
nncess Шап! (unes 7-12 ?а-па 
éX.gà Mus.bar meš Ча 1-га-т lukur 
tu ° dumu.sal lugal " 'e'-pé-si-im) 
Cf. also nos 81487 and R Harns, 
Ancient Sippar, 275 
Dedication of a woman to Šamaš and 
Aja. Cf TCL 1, 66/67--68/69. 
Cf. co ndence AbB 2, 117-29 Is 
the first addressee 1n text 16 to be read 
bu-ut-ta-t(im], as 1n АБВ 2, 122: 6? 
A tive text from the Eturna- 
menna-stables in Nippur, from the 
rod of Rim-Sin. Cf. HG VI, 
796+TLB 1,2933 2 and K Butz, 
WZKM, 65/66, 22" 
Cf no. 5. Recipient is Sin-nadin-$umi 
u$ bar (LoE), cf TCL 1,160: 4 [As. 4] 
Year As. 4! 
Cf. no 5. Recipient 1s Sin-&ar-mátim 
u§.bar (LoE), cf. TCL 1, 160 8 [As 4]. 
Division of assets (0.6', R.3 ki-i$-da-at) 
between two brothers, Lu-ISkurra and 
Ibni-Marduk, most probably the sons 
of Ilr-usüti Cf. Anc.Sipp., 225. For 
Ibni-Marduk, son of Ili-usátt, cf no. 
100 4 and CT 48, 40. R.4 [Sd] 


Legal proceedings concerning a field 
bought by the Sama3-naditum Amat- 


Šamaš, daughter of Etel-pi-Sin (О. ^ 
PN * а-па a.šà PN ir-[gu-wn-ma’) For 
Amat-Samai, cf Anc Sipp , 214, 2425 
Time of Apil-Sin 

The owner of the rented field 1s the 
naditum of Šamaš Erišti-Aja, daughter 
of Lu-I8kurra. Cf по. 92 and 
Anc Sipp., 216". 

The scribe Awil-Sin (0 3‘) and the last 
witness, Amurrum-nasir (R.4), are 
both known from the palace trade 
texts Cf. F. R Kraus, Edikt, 1958, 
108-10 [Ad 29-37] and D. Charpin, 
JA, 270, 33%, line 14. 

Rei of Samsuditana. Cf. Etel- 
pü/Étel-pi-Marduk, son of Taribum 
(R.4), Anc Sipp , 343? 

Ibni-Marduk is the son of Ш-иѕӣйї 
(O.4), cf. no. 92. 

Date: 5/12/Ammi-saduqa 10. Compare 
BE 6/1, 93, a similar kind of text, some 
identical persons 

Compare OLA 21, 23 [Ad.1] (Sippar- 
Amnánum) 

Balancing of accounts between brothers 
(O.6, 14 ki-i3-da-at; cf. no. 92). 

On the owner of the rented house, 
Narümtum, daughter of Samas-tillassu, 
cf. Anc Sipp., 243, ZA 58, 168, JCS 16, 
10 She occurs also in nos. 126 [Apil- 
Sin 5], 139, 143, 151 and 154. 

Harvest labour contract Creditor is the 
well-known judge Ipqu-Annunitum, 
son of Ibm š. Anc Sippo, 125, 
Charpin, JA, 270, 46. Cf. also nos. 132, 
137 and 140+ CTMMA I, 53 and OLA 
21, p. 28. 

Ipqu-Annunitum instead of  Nür- 
Annunitum. Cf. no 131 


147. Seal 2  *iSkur-re-me-m: instead of 
SEN.ZU-ii-me-ni. Cf Anc Sipp., 164 
na nos. 12: seal 1, 105. LoE and 115: 
R.8'. 

Receipt of barley for the Samai-temple 
of Sippar LoE.. 3. /r-bi nu-ür-kab-ta 
sanga an-nu-[nr-tum] Cf — Anc.Sipp., 
180-1 (AbB 2, 73: 8) Collation ıs 
badly needed, е р. lines 6—7; "ba rí.ga' 
*marduk $a’ nam-har-tim'’ si-i-iq' me-Se- 

{f-m bi-ru-ia-im 

ettlements of accounts of cattle of the 
herdsman Iddin-Sin, 1n Damru. 

Two texts about the date orchard of 
the orchard of the Rababü. They 
belong to the ‘date archive texts’ 
from labrurum-japlàm D  Charpin, 
BiOr., 38, 1981, 522", A8 and RA Bit 
1981, 27- (AO 10333: 5; AO 10340 1). 
Time of Samsuiluna. Cf. also no 174. 
Both correspondents of this letter are 
known from the ‘date archive texts’ 
from Iabrurum-Japlüm (cf. no Ке 
Cf. AbB 6, 81, 83, 88, 109 and 11 
For the seal of Šamaš-nāsir (line 3), cf 
YOS 12, 173 (ir Samsuiluna) 

Only a check against the onginals can con- 
firm the suggestions made above. 

Although every new text raises as many 
questions as answers, we should be grateful to 
any author who takes the trouble to publish 
orginal texts. A better understanding will 
grow from endless comparison of previously 
and recently published material For their 
acknowledgement of the importance of a sys- 
tematic edition of texts we must thank the 
Louvre, the Berlin Institute, and especially 
Daniel Arnaud. 
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ELS WOESTENBURG 


GEORGE MAKDISI: History and poli- 
tics іп eleventh-century Baghdad 


(Collected Studies, 336.)  [viii, 
309 pp] Aldershot: Variorum; 
Brookfield, ^ Vermont Gower 


Publishing [1991]. £42.50. 


This collection brings together in one vol- 
ume nine of Professor Makdisi’s articles (two 
in French, seven in English) written between 
1954 and 1986 Five of these were first pub- 
lished ш the 1950s. All except one article 
(winch deals with the Mazyadıds of Hilla) 
ocus on Baghdad The pieces are grouped 
under two main sub-headings, ‘ History and 
topography ' and ‘ Authority and power ’. The 
book includes addenda and corngenda, as well 
as a very useful 15-page index, and is remark- 
ably free from typographical errors 

It 1s always convenient to possess in one 
volume articles and conference papers which 
are difficult of access or scattered in different 
journals The present collection 1s ally 
well chosen, because of the cohesive аве 
links between the articles and their high schol- 
arly value. Indeed, the pieces assembléd here 
are ‘vintage’ Makdisi They encapsulate 
many of the ideas on which he has elaborated 
in his later research. Some of them are stimu- 
lating and bold They challenge accepted and 
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deep-rooted theories of Islamic history (ев 
Articles VI, VII and VIII) Others are scholar- 
y models of a different kind—meticulous and 

etalled accounts with an impressive exploita- 
tion of primary sources (е в. Articles IIT, IV 
and V) 

In a category of its own ıs the longest piece 
in the volume, _Ашовгарһ diary of ап 
eleventh-cen historian of Baghdad ’, origi- 
nally published in BSOAS in four parts in 
1956-57. In this contribution—which covers 
116 pages, over a third of the book—Makdisi 
gives an excellent edition and translation of 
the only extant fragment of a longer diary, 
wntten in the fifth/eleventh century by Ibn al- 
Banna’, a  Hanbalte scholar living ш 
Baghdad. Although the survivıng part covers 
httle more than one. yonr (460-61 A.H/A.D 
1068-9) ıt ıs an unusual document and worthy 
of the detailed attention which Makdısı gives 
it. He presents a list of the author’s works and 
a description of the manuscript (now ш the 
Zühiriyya Library 1n Damascus) written in Ibn 
al-Banna''s own hand, which 1s difficult to 
decipher Makdisi's introduction exposes with 
great skill the tangled web of rehgio-scholarly 
disputes between the Hanbalites and the more 
numerous Shafi‘ites. He is by no means 
immoderate in defence of Ibn al-Banna’, 
whom he describes at one point as having ‘a 
high opinion of himself, perhaps to the point 
of being overbearing ' (II/17) 

In Article VI, ‘ The Sunni revival ' originally 

ublshed in 1973, Makdisi elaborates a 

ypothesis now closely associated with his 
name—the demolition of the view that the 
great ‘Sunn revival’ began with the advent of 
the Seljuq Turks into Baghdad in the middle 
of the eleventh century. g on the firm 
foundations of his detailed research on Ibn 
‘Aqil and his milieu, Makdisi successfully dis- 
lodges the giants of the so-called Sunni 
revival—Tughril Beg, Nizam al-Mulk and al- 
Ghazali—from their pedestal, g that this 
phenomenon, more appropriately labelled by 
Makdisi as a ‘Sunni traditionalist revival ', 
should be put back fifty years Regrettably, in 
spite of the persuasive evidence he adduces, 
his conclusions continue to be overlooked. 
Some of those who now write ‘ general ' histo- 
ries of Islam remain fixated on the ' contribu- 
tions’ of the early Seljuq sultans, their vizer 
and their most famous religious scholar, al- 
Ghazáli, and ignore the continuum of 
eleventh-century religious life in Baghdad 
Makdisi’s work 1s the obvious corrective to 
this outdated and simplistic approach. 

Article УП, ‘Les rapports entre calife et 
sultan à l'époque saljüqide ’, pursues a similar 
argument and underlines the importance of 
the ‘ulama’ in the formation of Seljuq religious 
policy, whilst Article VIII, ‘Authority in the 
Islamic community ', examines the distinction 
in the medieval Muslim world between power 
and authority through two examples, firstly, 
the relationship between caliphate and sul- 
tanate, and secondly, the way in which Islam 
determines orthodoxy. Article IV, ‘ The topo- 
graphy of eleventh-century Baghdad: materials 
and notes ’, is another very useful contribu- 
tion, especially since Makdisi provides in it a 
translation and commentary of an excerpt 
(attributed to Ibn ‘Aqil) from the Mandgib 
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Baghdad. This yields important information to 
supplement that of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi and 
provides a topographical framework within 
which to place the data of medieval chronicles. 
The remaining articles reflect recurring facets 
of Makdisi’s research interests, ranging from 
more pieces of Ibn ‘Aqi (Article III) and Ibn 
al-Banna’ (Article I) to a detailed analysis of 
the background of the septuagenarian Seljuq 
sultan Tughril’s marriage to the calph’s 
daughter (Article IX). 

In sum, this collection of Makdisi’s articles 
not only brings together some of his finest 
work but also offers a highly detailed and 
nuanced picture of eleventh-century Islamic 
society in Baghdad 


CAROLE HILLENBRAND 


ULRICH  HAARMANN (ед): Das 
Pyramidenbuch des Abū Ga‘far al- 
Idrist (st. 649/1251). (Beiruter 
Texte und Studien, Bd. 38.) xi, 94, 
283 pp. [Arabic Text], 3 plates. 
Beirut: In Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1991. DM 98. 


The author of this work, Abū Ja‘far 
Muhammad b  'Abd  al-Azzm  al-Idrisi 
(568—649/1173—1251), was the son of a 
Maghribi immigrant to Egypt. He came of a 
good family, a descendant of the Idrisids who 
traced their ancestry to ‘All b. Abi Talib, and 
he received a scholarly education He passed 
his childhood in Upper Egypt but subsequently 
hved in Cairo. He was already the author of 
at least three works, including a history of 
Upper Egypt and a book on the marvels of 
Egypt, when he was repeatedly pressed by his 
friends (so he tells us—this can be a literary 
convention) to produce a monograph on the 

ds for presentation to the ambassador 
of the Caliph al-Zahir to the Ayyubid al- 
Kamil in Cairo This was ш 623/1226, and the 
work was completed about two years later 

Al-Idris's book, Anwar 'ulwiyy al-ajram fi'l- 
kashf ‘an asrar al-ahram, 1s primarily a compi- 
lation of everything the author could gather 
from literary sources and contemporary infor- 
mants about the Pyramids of Giza, which the 
‘Abbasid ambassador, like other distinguished 
visitors to Cairo, had been taken to see. The 
diverse contents of the work reflect the range 
of al-Idrisi's interests and his sources. He was 
undertaking a somewhat invidious task in cel- 
ebrating these monuments of pre-Islamic 
rulers, whose prototype to Muslims was the 
Qur’fnic Fir'awn. He thus sought to accom- 
modate an appreciation of these ancient and 
impressive structures within the framework of 
the Islamic concept of the past which he 
shared with his contemporary readers. 

It is therefore not surprising that the first of 
his six chapters 18 a discourse on the unexcep- 
tionable theme of the passing of the great and 
powerful of this world and the rum of their 
works, a moral lesson which opens appropri- 
ately with the Qur'ünic verse (6:11), ‘Say: Go 
through the land: then see what hath been the 
end of those who treated them as liars.' In the 
second chapter al-Idrisi seeks more positively 
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to present the Pyramids as legitimate objects 
for the interest of Muslims. To marvel at mar- 
vels ıs a human characteristic, and the 
Pyramids have been visited by prophets, the 
Companions, caliphs and other Musim ral rulers, 
and Islamic scholars—a cloud of witnesses to 
their unique repute Having thus established 
the legitimacy of his subject, al-Idrisi moves 
on to consider the Pyramids in detail. In his 
third chapter he describes the topography of 
the site and region, and provides «сайра 
of their dimensions. The fourth chapter is 
largely concerned with the dating of the 
Pyramids, and the controversy as to whether 
or not they were built before the Flood Here, 
after citing authorities on both sides, he 
prefers the antediluvian thesis The fifth chap- 
ter contains material concerning the building 
of the Pyramids by the legendary King Sürid. 
This is denved from al-Qud3TI and Ibn 
Mammātī, and there is also a report from al- 
Idris?s father of an alleged a lytic 
rophecy concerning the destruction of the 
by ds In the sixth chapter al-Idrisi turns 
from supposedly historical data to legendary 
materials concerning, for example, the hidden 
treasures of the Pyramids and their ghostly 
guardians. The final chapter ıs an anthology 
of verse and prose concerning the Pyramids 
with al-Idrisi's commentary 

The text has been established by the colla- 
tion of five manuscripts, the chief of which 
(Princeton, MS Yahuda 4436 (3509), dated 
154/1353, serves as the basis of the edition 
This manuscript 15 given [шше importance 
by the marginaha S an ea y owner, Ahmad 
b Baybugha (fl. ап са ВЕ collated it 
with another manuscript, now lost, which had 
been authenticated by al-Idrist himself in 
629/1231--32. A lacuna of seven folios in the 
Princeton manuscript is suppled from a 
manuscript of 887/1482 in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester (Mingana, No 262 
(667)) The other manuscripts utilized in this 
edition are in Cairo, Istanbul and Munich, 
and there are four Pans manuscripts directly 
derived from that in Munich. The text has 
been meticulously edited, and 1s provided with 
a full critical apparatus Access to the contents 
is facilitated by nine indexes, and there 15 an 
extensive bibliography comprising relevant 
source materials and modern works. 

The textual history of the work with a 
stemma of the various manuscripts forms the 
first part of Haarmann’s erudite introduction. 
There follows an account of al-Idrisi and his 
work, containing a detailed study of his 
sources, informants and scholarly circle, after 
which comes a comprehensive synopsis of the 
contents of the book itself. The introduction 
as a whole forms a monograph on al-Idrisi 
and his work, and thereby supplements 
Haarmann’s article ın EI2, Supplement, fasc. 
5—6, 407-8 Haarmann 1s ind to be congrat- 
ulated on this elaborate and scholarly edition 
and presentation of an unusual Islamic work. 

What were al-Idrisf’s intentions in compos- 
ing his Pyramidenbuci? In the first place, obvi- 
ously, to present a tasteful offering concerning 
a unique wonder of Egypt to a distinguished 
visitor, who would presumably аррталас its 
literary qualities as much as its supposedly 
factual content. In the second place, to record 
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all that was known or believed in his day 
about the Pyramids In this respect the 
Pyramidenbuch 1s virtually a work of hagi- 
ography, perpetuating the memory and cele- 
brating the ments, not of a saintly person but 
of a sanctified site and 1ts monuments What 
18, of course, completely absent is a real histor- 
ical understanding of the Pyramids and 
pharaonic Egypt—after all, nearly stx hundred 
years were to elapse before Champolhon deci- 
phered the Rosetta Stone. Instead of sober 

istory, al-Idrisi gives us his vision of a lost 
world, whose reality eluded the only means of 
comprehension available to him, the methods 
and resources of medieval Islamic scholarship. 
A third mtention may also be discerned, as 


Haarmann himself has elsewhere suggested 
(Regional sentiment m medieval Islamic 
Egypt °, BSOAS, xum, 1, 1980, 53-66), 


namely that the Pyramidenbuch like the writ- 
ings on fadà'i Misr ıs the deliberate expression 
of an Egyptian national sentiment, something 
less than a fully developed shu'ibiyya but per- 
sistent through political, religious and cultural 
changes This reviewer was reminded of 
another medieval work celebrating another 
lost world as seen through the mists of myth 
and national pride—Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
twelfth century Historiae regum Britanniae, 
where the ancient and mystenous monument 
of Stonehenge 1s set up by Merlin for the vic- 
tums of the Saxon Hengst Here as ın the 
Pyramidenbuch we are at the meeting-point of 
national legend and hterary history. 


P M, HOLT 
JOZEF BIELAWSKI, JOLANTA 
KOZztOWSKA, EWA  MACHUT- 


MENDECKA, KRYSTYNA SKARZYN- 
SKA BOCHENSKA: Nowa i wspól- 
czesna literatura arabska 19 i 20 w 
Literatura Arabskiego Maghrebu. 
672 pp. + errata slp. Warsaw: 
Państwowe Wydawnictwo Nauk- 
owe, 1989. Z1. 2800. 


Ahmad ShawqI in his poem, ‘Forests of 
Poland' (M M Badawr an ат of mod- 
ern Arabic verse, (Oxford, 1970, 65 , tells of 
an experience of the heart за his youth whilst 
engaged on his travels in that land Ever since, 
a mixture of nostalgia and of геуепеѕ had In- 
gered in his aging memory. The forested land- 
scape, harsh, gloomy and seemingly unyreld- 
ıng, frozen and cruel, had become impressed 
m his imagination, yet tempered by the 
warmth and the joy of the human contact and 
the ecstasy of travel that he had experienced in 
a countryside that was the total opposite of 
his desert homeland. 

But Poland’s forests (where they still exist) 
are not the most memorable feature that catch 
the traveller’s eye. Rather, it is the North 
European plain, a httle like the Norfolk 
Breckland, the scattered homesteads and the 
major cities rich in art and culture. It is in two 
of these, Warsaw and Cracow, and ш their 
respective universities, that for centuries 
Arabic studies have been pursued, even 
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though 1t 1s a sad fact that much of the most 
recent work of Polish Arabists 1s little known 
in the West 
This volume about the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Arabic literature of the 
Maghrib (Vol. 1 on the literature of the Middle 
East was published in 1978 and has not, to my 
knowledge, appeared ın a review ın the United 
Kingdom) 1s probably a unique work of its 
kind. I cannot recall having seen a similar 
overall introductory survey, so rich 1n content, 
ublished in the United States or in. France. 
ere at home we are lumited to articles in the 
Maghreb Review, or to Robin Ostle's essay 
* Literature п North-West Africa’, ш North- 
West Africa a political and economic survey 
(ed. Wilfrid Knapp, Oxford, 1977, 403-19) 
The volume on Modern Arabic hterature in 
The Cambridge history of Arabic literature 18 
now awaiting publication 
The book under review is a joint effort It i8 
edited by Professor Józef Bielawski (whose 
translation of the Qur’fn is the most recent to 
du appeared in Polish). His contribution to 
st ONDE culture and Islamic society of 
m ghrib 1s itself 64 pages long and it con- 
tains h^ Pu to earlier hterature. 
Under the sub-headings of Poetry, Prose and 
Drama, three leading Polish Arabists have 
offered detailed surveys, country by country 
(excluding Mauritania) Six of the twelve con- 
tributions are by Ewa Machut-Mendecka, 
whose study, Wspolczesny dramat egipski lat 
1870-1975 (Egyptian contemporary drama, 
1870-1975) has ublished by the Polish 
Academy of Sciences (Committee for Onental 
Studies), (Warsaw, 1984) This latter work 
contains a résumé of its contents in English 
(pp. 96-9) Unfortunately, such 1s lacking in 
e volume under review (but for a précis of 
the contents in French, see Africana Bulletin, 
38, 1991, 145-9) Drama is especially well cov- 
here, likewise poetry, with many 
examples of North African Arabic verse trans- 
lated 1nto Polish 
Algerian writers in French are also included, 
with 19 works Jean Amrouche discussed 
and 24 by Katub Yüsin. The links, both com- 
mercial and cultural, that Poland has enjoyed 
with Libya have made the sections of the book 
that are concerned with Libyan and Tunisian 
writers especially original and valuable. 
Amongst the Libyan wnters, 16 works by ‘Ali 
al-FazzünI (b 1935) are discussed and 48 
works by *Abdallàh al-Quwayri The coverage 
of drama alone fills over 70 pages of text 
This work cannot be ignored when studies 
on modern and contemporary Maghnb! 
Arabic literature are undertaken in the future 
ш the West and a translation of at least part 
of its content into English, or French, or both, 
1s very desirable. In any event, no university or 
library 1n the West that contains a representa- 
tive selection of recent studies of Arabic litera- 
ture should be without its copy. Even for 
those who know no Polish, or who are unable 
after a fashion, through a knowledge of other 
Slavonic languages, and with the aid of a dic- 
tionary, to make but a limited use of its con- 
tent, the index, which 1s extremely comprehen- 
sive, of authors, works, location, and of Polish 
authors who have studied modern literature 
from the region, will prove of considerable 
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value. Barbara Wrona’s indexes alone fill 
some some 50 pages 
A collaborative effort like this work (and its 
predecessor) may serve as a stimulus to under- 
take something simular in Western universities. 
Despite years of isolation. from the West 
(though clearly not from parts of the Arab 
Mais ) with limited funds for publication and 
ding to a large extent upon the assis- 
= ice of ettered Arabs who study or teach in 
Poland, and the occasional foreign excursion 
by Polish Arabists, it 1s remarkable how much 
information has been gleaned and how 
thorough 1s the hterary analysis This work 1s 
clearly of help in the teaching of Modern 
Arabic literature to Polish students of Arabic 
It is to be regretted that at the moment 
students in this country cannot take advantage 
of this book, or include it amongst their essen- 
tial reading 


H T. NORRIS 


FEDERICO CORRIENTE and A. SÁENZ- 
BADILLos (ed): Poesía estrófica. 
Actas del primer Congreso Inter- 
nacional sobre Poesía  Estrófica 
Árabe y Hebrea y sus Paralelos 
Romances (Madrid, diciembre de 
1989). 376, 31 p рр. [in Arabic sec- 
tion]. Madri Universidad 
Соп] lutense de Madrid; Instituto 
de operación con el Mundo 
Árabe, 1991. 


These are the published proceedings of the 
first international congress on Andalusi 
Arabic, Sephardic (or Ibenan) Hebrew, and 
Romance strophic poetry held in Madrid ш 
December, 1989 е volume begins with 
introductory remarks by the president of the 
congress organizing committee, Francisco 
López Estrada, who gives a historical sketch 
of some previous research ш this interdiscipli- 
nary and multidisciplinary field 

It would be virtually impossible in the space 
allotted to comment on each of the 33 articles 
in this collection I will therefore restrict 
myself to some recurnng themes. 

Federico Corriente wntes on one of the 
most difficult problems of the conference’s 
subject matter, viz., the origin and nature of 
the prosodic system (= 'arüd) of the Andalusi 

Arabic muwashshahāt and ай, As R А 
Nicholson pointed out long ago (A literary his- 
tory of the Arabs, 1962 [1907], 416), both the 
zajal and h were invented in S 
and were favourite folk-songs: ‘ Many of 
songs and ballads were composed in the vulgar 
dialect and without regard to the rules of clas- 
sical prosody ° (ibid.) Corriente's theory seems 
most plausible We are dealing, to quote 
Corriente, with ‘an Arabic dialect without 
quantitative rhythm, where 'arüd meters had to 
be converted into stress patterns in order to 
meet the peo vdd acoustic and aesthetic un- 
Arabic capab . 78). This may further 
explain why the a zajal did not become popular 
in the eastern parts of the Arab world, 
although the Cordovan Al-Qàalr's (d. 967) 
Dictations are still appreciated in the East. 
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Cornente further insists that a Romance 
scansion of the strophes or a Romance origi 
is ‘definitively out of the question’ (:bid.) 
Regarding the latter, I have always been par- 
tial to Sir Hamilton Gibb’s remark that the 
special development of the muwashshah in the 
West may stem from Arabic music (cf. the 
obvious connexion between Arabic [arab 
‘music’ and troubadour, see his Arabic litera- 
ture, 1963, 110). This 1s, quite coincidentally, 
exactly the conclusion (but with reference to 
D Wuiulstan's classic ‘ The шиа ай and 
zağal revisited’, JAOS, 102/2, 1982) expressed 
by Ulf Haxen in his ‘ Harga-MuwaSSaha, 
metres in conflict’, who states '.. that the 
science of musicology, with special regard to 
the study of poetic metres and rhythmic pat- 
terns (prosody), be applied in future compara- 
tive studies” 153). Another author (J 
D Latham in ‘Man Li Bi-Raf-an. comments 
on the metre of an Andalusian MuwaSSaha °) 
expresses the very same point of view, being in 
full agreement with. Alan Jones, who wrote in 
his Romance kharjas m Andalusian Arabic 
muwassah poetry. a paleographical analysis 
(1988, 10): ‘Ail available evidence points 
clearly to the fact that the muwasSahs were pri- 
marily intended to be sung, with formal recita- 
tion as a secondary mode of performance’ 
(pp. 222-3). Latham also tnes to build a case 
that since there were Persian musical genres 
which reached Al-Andalus, there were also 
Persian metrical influences on Ше 
muwashshahat, or ас least, certam 
muwashshahdt (sec hus From Muslim Spam to 
Barbary, 1986) His is an attractive thesis, 
worthy of further exploration. 

Concerned also with form rather than con- 
tent, Gregor Schoeler devotes his paper to a 
defence of the ‘Arabic hypothesis’ that the 
Provençal troubadours learned the musammat, 
muwas. , and zajal from the Andalus 
Arabic poets. Thus it 1s shown that one poem 
by William IX of Aquitaine (d. 1127), which 
has the rhyme scheme aaab, cccb, dddb 18 
a musammaf. The aforementioned already 
occurs, as 18 pointed out, in Abū Nuwäs (d 
c 815) The writer further demonstrates that 
the S h Jews borrowed the musammat as 
well (e g , Dünash b. Labrat). 

Rhyme schemes and metrical analyses also 
figure quite prominently in the papers of 
Salvador Bar Fernando Díaz Esteban, 
Israel Levin and J. R. Smart, whereas other 
authors chose to focus on etic motifs. 
Among the more interesting of the latter 1s the 
article by Jareer Abu-Haidar, ‘The lack of 
metaphorical affinity between the muwasSahat 
and early Provençal lyrics’, which demon- 
strates that ‘the troubadours sought their 
metaphors and similes ın their own surround- 
ings, [whereas] the Arab poets in Islamic Spain 
looked up to Arabic literature ш the East .." 
Ф 15), and ‘ practically al the themes, and 
the flora ang fauna, o-Arabic 
poetry hail from the Arab sory ' (р. 18). 
One comes to appreciate the many ‘metaphors 
in the muwas t which also occur in 
eastern. 'Abbasid poetry. In this connexion 
Alan Jones's computerized corpus of the 
muwashshahat wall of great value for all 
future work (see his paper, ‘Occam’, pp. 
187—200). 
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Three other articles not to be missed in the 
arena of motifs are Philip F. Kennedy’s study 
of the gazelle топ in the muwashshahat, Zvi 
Malachi’s work on the nature of the love- 
affair and the place of the girl and the mother 
in the xarja, and Sanford Shepard’s ‘ Oulos 
Eros. Love the destroyer. prehistory and psy- 
chology’ 

One important historical paper and one 
innovative sociolinguistic one are also to be 
noted, both for their high level of contempo- 
rary scholarship as well as for a synthesis of 
previous work They are Consuelo López- 
Mornillas's ‘Perspectivas árabes sobre las 
romances’, and Апе Schippers's 
“Style and register in Arabic, Hebrew and 
Romance strophic poetry ' 

This was obviously an excellent conference 
with superb offerings by many of the leading 
authonties ш Ándalusi Arabic studies (here 
the name James T Monroe is conspicuously 
missing) Unfortunately, the production of the 
tome was such that there are an astonishing 
number of typographical.errors marring its 
otherwise academic excellence. These include 
everything from mistakes ın transcriptions to 
whole id and phrases being left out. These 
carefully and erudite. contributions 
deserved ene professional processing 


ALAN S. KAYE 


MusHIRA Erp (ed.): Perspectives on 
Arabic linguistics I. Papers from 
the first Annual Symposium on 
Arabic Linguistics. (Amsterdam 
Studies in the Theory and History 
of Linguistic Science. Series IV: 
Current Issues in Linguistic 
Theory, Vol. 63.) хш, 293 pp. 
Amsterdam and Philadelphia: 
John Benjamins, 1990. Guilders 
185, $97. 


MusHIRA Erp and JOHN MCCARTHY 
(ed.): Perspectives on Arabic lin- 
guistics II. Papers from the second 
Annual Symposium on Arabic 
Linguistics. (Amsterdam Studies in 
the Theory and History of 
Linguistic Science. Series IV: 
Current Issues in Linguistic 
Theory Vòl. 72.) xiv, 330 pp. 
Amsterdam and Philadelphia: 
John Benjamins, 1990. Guilders 
140, $74. 


These two volumes comprise edited collec- 
tions of papers delivered at the first two 
Annual Symposia of the Amencan Arabic 
Linguistics Society, held at the University of 
Utah m the spring of 1987 and 1988. Recently, 
vol. ш, containing papers delivered at the 1989 
conference has appeared, and vols. IV and v, 
which relate to the 1990 and 1991 conferences, 
are m press Each volume of Perspectives 
reflects the thematic organization of the con- 
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ference from which it was derived. In every 
case, there 1s a section containing papers on 
the particular year's chosen theme within 
Arabic hnguistics, plus smaller sections on 
other topics The major theme in vol I is 
£ grammatical rspectives ' (five papers out of 
е сү) and vol i1 ‘ morphological and phono- 
logical perspectives’ (six papers out of ten) 
There is a useful subject index m both vol- 
umes, and ш vol 1 a lengthy introductory 
article by Dr Eid reviewing the current Arabic 
linguistics scene plus an overview by Charles 
Ferguson, the elder statesman of Arabic lin- 
gustes in the USA These substantial and 
handsomely produced volumes are a tribute to 
the energy of Mushira Eid, who as well as 
organizing and contributing to the Symposia, 
also played the major editorial role 

Arabic linguists—at least, those working in 
Western traditions of scholarship—tend to fall 
into two distinct categories: those who started 
life as Arabists and later acquired an interest 
in linguistic theo vei and those who were 
tramed as theoreti Dus and are interested 
in Arabic as an ‘ exotic’ anguage The first 
group makes use of е guistic theory 
in so far as it can provide an explanation for 
Arabic data, linguistic processes and relation- 
ships which the traditional approach 1s not 
suited or equipped to handle. For example, 
Arabists interested in language change, which 
their own observations tell them 1s һаррепїп& 
at а rapid pace in large parts of the Ara 
world today, will look in Уй, within the tra- 
ditional Arabist paradigm, for a terminology 
to describe, for techniques to handle, and for a 
theoretical model to explain, that observable 
change They can find all this in the general 
sociolinguistic theory and technical apparatus 
developed in the USA and Europe over the 
last twenty-five years, and apply it, with 
appropriate adjustments, to Arabic-speaking 
communities Theoretical linguists, by con- 
trast, are more interested in the evidence which 
Arabic, a language not in the Indo Puropean 
mould, can provide for or against the dity 
of their hypotheses about the nature and 
structure of human languages in general A 
typical example of this more * theory-oriented * 
approach in the volumes reviewed here is 
M. Osman’s article on ‘Bound anaphora in 
Egyptian Arabic’ (Perspectives, 1, 156-72) 
which uses Egyptian Arabic data (seemingly 
concocted, but concocted by a native speaker) 
to test the adequacy of Chomsky’s general 
theory of the relations between ‘overt cate- 
gories’ such as reflexives, reciprocals and 
pronominals and their antecedents. 

It 1s of more than ing interest to note 
the de to which this divergence of 
approach and interest corresponds to geo- 
graphy basically, Europe on one side of the 
divide, and the USA on the other The 
American approach to Arabic linguistics, at 
least since the Chomskyan revolution swept all 
before it in the 1960s, has mostly put the 
emphasis on the ‘theory’ ш the sense 
described above Many of the papers ın these 
volumes reflect this is am lm 
example M A. Mohammad's e problem 
of Su ject- Verb Agreement in aoe and B. 
Majdi's * Word order and Proper Government 
in Classical Arabic’ (Perspectives 1, 95-125 
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and 127—53 respectively)—are so technical that 
they are intelligible only to fellow disciples of 
the theoretical model the authors espouse in 
this case, the theory of Government and 
Binding within Generative Grammar If we 
look at the nearest Euro equivalent publi- 
cation to Perspectives—the biennial Zeitschrift 
fia arabische nisl we find an altogether 
different emphasis Whilst, like Perspectives, 
ZAL accente contributions written from any 
descriptive or theoretical linguistic standpoint, 
the general run of articles are written. by 
Arabists for Arabists and make use of tradi- 
tional and non-traditional terminology and 
techniques as necessary. Proponents of this 
approach would describe it as pragmatic and 
eclectic; opponents would no doubt clam it 
lacks scientific. rigour. And however much 
they pretend otherwise, reviewers of books like 
Perspectives 1 and її will be tempted to indulge 
such value judgements whilst hiding behind a 
smoke-screen of objective-sounding prose. 
This reviewer will therefore come clean at once 
and own up to his own preference, which 18 
for a systematic, but theoretically non-partisan 
approach to description, analysis and explana- 
tion, and further, for an a proach based on 
uantities of accurate an ' language 
data (re not intuited or күс for the pur- 
pose by the linguist) There are a number of 
articles here, on a wide vanety of topics, 
which fulfil these criteria and will be accessible 
to a vaned readership, both ‘ Arabist’ and 
‘ theoretical hnguistic in Perspectives 1, J 
E:sele’s * Time reference, tense and formal 
t in Carene Arabic’, Johnstone’s study 
orality and discourse structure in MSA, and 
Gruber-Miller's article on the loss of case- 
endings ш Christian Middle Arabic texts; in 
Perspectives, 11, С Douglas-Johnson's account 
of Levantine cyclogenesis, Eisele's ‘ Aspectual 
classification of verbs’, M. al-Batal's text- 
based account of cohesion in expository MSA 
text, and two articles on Arabic sociolinguis- 
tics, one by Dilworth Parkinson on variation 
in the orthography of hamza, and one by A. 
Tweiss on ‘foreigner talk’ in Arabic. The 
other articles all, in one way or another, 
assume familiarity with specialized theoretical 
models, particularly non-concatenative models 
of Arabic morphophonology and the Govern- 
ment and Binding theory of syntactic struc- 
ture They will therefore at best be only par- 
tially accessible to those who do not speak the 
same theoretical language as the authors. 

One concomitant of a preoccupation with 
elaborating the detail of a theoretical model 
which 1s taken as read 1s a tendency, probably 
unconscious, to adduce data which are in 
some cases artificial sounding, in others tell 
only part of the story (omutting the mconve- 
ment bits), or in yet others are simply 
old-fashioned wrong This is particularly Вар 
to peppen where the data are not merely 
invented, but where they are from a language 
which has no native speakers—the case with 
both Classical Arabic and its modern descen- 
dant MSA, for Arabs and non-Arabs alike. 
The symmetry or internal logic of their 
theories, or the need for economy of state- 
ment, seem sometimes to have seduced some 
contributors to these volumes into adducing 
data which, on checking, they would surely 
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recognize as distortions of how Arabic is/was 
actually used For instance, in an otherwise 
comprehensive and lucid account of the rules 
for broken and sound plural formation in 
Classical Arabic, М Abd-Rabbo makes two 
puzzling statements (Perspectives, 1, 67) 

When they (= [+ at] adjectives) refer to a 
group made exclusively of members of one of 
the two sexes, they take sound plural. When 
they refer to a group with members of the two 
sexes, they take broken plural’ The examples 
which Abd-Rabboo gives of this type of adjec- 
tive in support of the first statement are karum 
and kabur. The trouble is, the statement is an 
oversimplified, if not downright inaccurate, 
description of СІ А usage. Despite what the 
Classical arians like Zamakhshart in 
the Mufassal say happens in theory, in prac- 
tice neither Aabur nor karum normally ever 
take a sound masculine plural in CLA (or for 
that matter in any other па of Arabic). Only 
the broken plurals, usually Kkibaarkubaraa? 
and kiraam, are used, whether adjectively or 
nominally—a check in the Lisdn al-‘arab, Tay 
al-'aiiis, e, the Worterbuch der klassischen 
arabischen Sprache and Flugel's Concordance 
of the Qur'àn, failed to turn up a single exam- 
ple or textual attestation. for a masculine 
sound plural form for these two adjectives, 


cited by Abd-Rabbo as the paradigm cases. 
Perhaps Abd-Rabbo was musled other 
adjectives of this type like фаш! and kathiir 


which of course arly pluralize in this way 
The second quoted statement is also demon- 
strably false For example, there are three 
Qur'ànic occurrences (25,72; 80,15; 82,11) of 
kiraam as а plural adjective, in each of which 
the reference is clearly to an exclusively mas- 
culne group, and the only Qur'ünic instance 
of a plural of kabur 1s kubaraa? una ‘ our great 
men ' (33,67) In MSA, the use of kibaar to 
refer to males exclusively 15 even more obvi- 
ous' there are not many Arab countries where 
female emancipation has reached the point 
where a phrase like kibaar al-mas? uullin can 
be taken as referring to groups of mixed sex! 
The quoted statements are thus distortions of 
the facts, but it 18 easy to see that they might 
be seductive ones if the symmetrical neatness, 
and, a fortiori, the explanatory power of the 
carefully-constructed rule for pluralization 
which Abd-Rabbo gives on p. 85 1s to be pre- 
served It 18 not enough to state lamely (p 88) 
that ‘ there are counter examples for each part 
of the analysis ın this paper, but the principles 
apply to a crucial number of cases’ when the 
rule does not even work for the examples 
quoted as typical 

Mohammad’s article on subject-verb con- 
cord, alluded to above, illustrates another neg- 
ative aspect of an overly theoretically cast of 
mind, in which internal theoretical constructs 
are assumed to have absolute primacy and 
universal applicability, even when the linguis- 
tic evidence points ın precisely the opposite 
direction, On 98 of Perspectives, 1, in the 
introduction of his article, Mohammad states 
“I will argue that the problem of subject-verb 
agreement can best be solved by taking SVO 
as the underlying word-order of bic. 
Crucial to this solution 1s the claim that VSO 
sentences in Arabic contain two subjects: the 
* real " subject and the expletive subject? But 
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word-order in MSA, the vanety of Arabic 
which Mohammad says (n. 1, p. 120) he is 
dealing with, 1s in fact only a ‘ problem’ if 
ou start from the premise that there can only 

e one ‘ real ' underlying ', etc. (choose your 
adjective) word-order from which observed 
vanants must be derived by theory-internal 
technical means. This premise flies ın the face 
of the Arabic data In MSA—at least in com- 
mon textual genres such as media reports— 
both VSO and SVO structures in verbal sen- 
tences (as well as some VSO) are common. In 
many cases, choice seems to be explicable as 
relating to text type, so that, for example nar- 
ratives tend to VSO whereas descriptions of 
states and processes tend to SVO. Consistently 
реа variation of this kind is not plausi- 

ly reducible to a mere ‘ surface’ vanable of 
no significance, as papers such as this one 
(b again on concocted data) would have 
us believe. Why should we not posit two kinds 
of word-order for MSA? The purpose served 
by attempting to show that VSO sentences are 
' really ' SVO ıs purely theory-internal, a con- 
sequence of the dogma which requires the 
straitjacket of an ‘underlying’ form to be 
imposed on the data in all cases of variation 
and inflates the syntactic component of theory 
at the hea рере of eve: g else. Viewed from 
a neu viewpoint, Mohammad’s paper sig- 
nally fails to explain or account for any of the 
significant facts of MSA word-order (though 
the non-Arabist theorist may be fooled into 
thinking that it does) because it sumply ignores 
them, or perhaps does not even realize they 
are there. If we ditch the idea that there can 
only be one ‘underlymg’ structural possi- 
bility, and that one word order 18 not marked 
with respect to another, as the data suggest 1s 
the case m MSA, the ‘problem’ of 
Mohammad’s title simply disappears. Word 
order in written MSA becomes largely a ques- 
поп of discoursal function. 

All in all, however, and despite my reserva- 
tons about a few articles which apply pre- 
packaged anglo-centric theoretical dogma too 
uncritically, I am sure that Arabic linguists of 
whatever orientation will find here much of 
value, and I look forward eagerly to further 
volumes in the Perspectives series 


CLIVE HOLES 


SMADAR LAVIE: The poetics of mili- 
tary occupation: Mzeina allegories 
of Bedouin identity under Israeli 
and Egyptian rule. xi, 398 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and Oxford: 
University of California Press, 
1990 [1991]. $29.95 (paper $13.95). 


Smadar Lavie, an Israeli woman with some 
part Jewish-Arab ancestry spent many years 
in Sina: m field-work among the ina 
(Muzayna) entering closely into their daily life 
and domestic work. She knew no Arabic at 
first but clearly became proficient їп their col- 
loquial. She seems to have successfully over- 
come the handicap of being an Israeli in an 
Arab land and a woman in male society, 
developing what might be described as a ‘ neu- 
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tenzed’ personality. She was able to enter 
closely into the society of Mzeina women by 
dint of jommg them in ther work. She 
appears суеп to have won the liking of her 
Bedouin associates with whom she developed 
strong sympathies 

The Gulf of ‘Aqaba evidently became a 
curious place after the Israeli occupation— 
very different from the Sina: of Jarvis Bey— 
because of the introduction of the Amero- 
Israeli life-style and the policy of developing 
tourism. The beaches became ' an internation- 
ally famous pilgrimage site for naked sun wor- 
shippers’, ‘nude hippie beaches and beat- 
niks’. After Israeli holidays rows of Bedouin 
were set to collect and stuff mto plastic bags 
the trash (described in its disgusting detail) the 
visitors left behind The Mzeinis were attract- 
ed by high profits and independence of their 
work but revolted by the tourists’ unexpected- 
ly despicable behaviour. The tourists, for their 
part, "saw no reason to wear clothes “ın the 
wilderness ".' Non-Jewish workers are prohib- 
ited by Israeli law from staying over-night in 
Israeh settlements, so shanty towns, housin 
only men, sprang up near large-scale Israeli 
development projects ш Edat (Aila) and 
Sharm al-Shaykh Tourism being seasonal, 
men would leave home to work for the Israelis 
at menial tasks—the modern equivalent of 
* hewers of wood and drawers of water’. 

Of the Bedoum Smadar Lavie says 
‘Knowing that confrontation with tbe 
occupier could mean beatings, jail, even death, 
these Bedouin have created their own form of 
resistance’ in which this author sees ‘the 
poetics of military occupation’. What she 
means is unclear, though any study of 
Arabians inevitably includes verse, so much a 
part of their lives She does indeed quote verse 
in transliteration here and there but it 1s sus- 
pect with regard to accuracy and unreliable as 
to translation, in fact she does not seem 
always to understand the meaning The verses 
sometimes would seem to scan or nearly so, 
but if one 18 to look for a stress metre as dis- 
cussed by Clinton Bailey’s Bedouin poetry from 
Smai (Oxford, 1991, 398 passim) this is not 
taken into account by Smadar Lavie Her 
weakness in accuracy of bearmg is evident in 
such errors as геа for khirqa/khirga (р 147) 
and dabáyeh for büyib, and she seems very 
uncertain about long and short vowels Her 
sometimes imperfect understanding of Arabic 
is to be seen for example 1n her rendering of 
Sidd тї al-qddt (p 142) as ‘Allah block 
blessing from the judge', when the actual 
sense would be ' May the judge’s honorarium 
be stopped’ (cf * Ап al-‘Anf, al Qada bayna 
'l-badw, р 57, rizgah = ht. daily bread, etc) 

Despite this and some superfluous theoriz- 
ing, Smadar Lavie provides a first-hand and 
intimate picture of ina society and social 
life—and of the effect of the occupation upon 
it. She bas left it to others to correlate it with 
the relatively abundant literature. She lets the 
Bedouin speak for themselves in the recorded 
conversations with them The attitudes of 
Bedouin women to marriage аге not dissimilar 
to what one hears of in other Arab countries, 
but new to the reviewer at least, is that the 
Mzeina maintain that in men resides ‘aql, 
rendered as ‘rational mind’ and ш women 
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‘soul’ (nafy, Stability in marriage depends orf 
compatibility between the husband's ‘aql and 
his wife's nafs. * Soul’ 1s clearly an inadequate 
translation ш this context for nafs but this 
concept suggests an interesting hne for further 
research. Yet 1s it ethical to expose the inti- 
mate sexual activities, even deviations, of 
informants— Yä Satir—as the Arab says? 
Smadar Lavie’s reportage of the sexual activi- 
ties of the hippies and beatniks of the days of 
the occupation verges on the pornographic, 
but sadly these seem not to have been without 
their effect on some of the younger men The 
reaction of the Sinai people in general to it 
seems to have taken the form of a sort of rel- 
gious conservatism. 

One of her aims, Smadar Lavie tells us, 
* has been to point out that the pristine South 
Sinai wilderness and its Bedouin inhabitants 
have been pawns in the power game of the 
Middle East for forty years’ (1e. since World 
War II) The Israelis she says, ' made use of 
the Sinai narcotics traffic as a weapon against 
Egypt ' (p. 63), but later severe measures were 
taken against the smugglers and with this 
source of income destroyed, the Bedown had 
no choice but to turn to Israeli developers ‘ for 
blue-collar wage work, which the Israelis pre- 
ferred not to до’ Again she says (p. 67). 
“Israeli society wanted to hold up the shining 
example of Israeli-Bedouin coexistence in the 
South Sinai in order to cleanse its conscience 
which was somewhat troubled by the Palestine 
resistance in the West Bank and the Gaza 


strip.’ 

Fhe reviewer cannot agree with Maxime 
Rodinson that this ıs a ‘ beautiful book '—it 
describes ın vulgar if spirited terms а sad and 
distasteful situation. It 1s intolerable that the 
Bedouin should continue to smuggle drugs 
into Egypt (and to Israel?) but under Israeli or 
Egyptian overlordship opportunity would 
seem to have little to offer them 

Smadar Lavie's reporting, evidently selective 
and critical from a large body of tapes and 
field notes, 18 uncontestably prime documen- 
tary material on the Bedouin of Sinai over 
about a couple of decades, of enduring value, 
observed with objectivity yet with sympathy 
and com; on Her book will take a worthy 
place with other studies on the peninsula and 
its people 


R B. SERJEANT 


MOHAMED EL MANSOUR: Morocco in 
the reign of Mawlay Sulayman. xiv, 
248 pp. Wisbech, Cambs.: Middle 
East and North African Studies 
Press Ltd., 1990. 


The reign of Mawlay Sulayman ш the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries has 
escaped the attention of most historians of 
Morocco. Those who have written general sur- 
veys of North African history have usually 
ignored thus period, or it as un- 
important. Perhaps the main reason for this 
inattention is the paucity of sources. 

pied by revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars, the European powers were only margin- 
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ally mterested 1n Moroccan affairs and there- 
fore foreign sources are more limited than for 
earlier or later penods Makhzan archives are 
also extremely sparse until 1830, partly 
because of the extremely devastating epidemic 
of the bubonic plague ш 1799-1800 which ht- 
erally killed a generation of officials, and 
partly because the sultan himself curtailed 
his dependency on the bureaucracy. 

Mohamed El Mansour has done a masterful 
Job in historical reconstruction, compensating 
for the lacunae in sources by locating an 
impressive number of contemporary manu- 
scripts ın Moroccan libraries, and by thor- 
oughly analysıng the British, French and 
Spanish records of the period. He successfully 
weaves together an impressive historical narra- 
tive from these sources, presenting for the first 
time a detailed and coherent picture of 
Morocco ın the last decade of the eighteenth 
and the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century The book serves as a corrective to 
erroneous views of the period and an indis- 
pensable reference work for the historical 
events occurring during Mawlay Sulayman’s 


reign. 
EL Mansour overturns the conventional 
image prevalent in European historiography 
on the reign of Mawlay Sulayman which 
represents the sultan as xenophobic and entirely 
isolationist Although contacts with Europe 
were more limited during this period, this was 
due 1n part to the Napoleonic wars ш which 
commercial relations with Europe were seen as 
otentially jeopardizing Moroccan neutrality 
e plagues of 1799-1800 and 1818-20 also 
interrupted commercial relations with Europe 
since many foreign merchants left Morocco 
Moreover, the Makhzan was able to derive 
considerable revenues from inhenting the 
many estates of those who had perish dur- 
ing the great plague of 1799-1800, enabling 
the sultan to restrict maritime relations with 
the aim of preventing Morocco from becom- 
s embroila in Eüropean conflict. 

] Mansour also attempts to revise the 
image of Mawlay Sulayman, often represented 
by Moroccan historians, as a ruler weakened 
by tribal and rehgious opposition, by arguin 
that the sultan was able to overcome the tri 
rebellions of the Middle Atlas Berbers (except 
in the later part of his reign). The heavy 
depopulation of the country caused by the 
plague of 1799-1800, and the agricultural 
оре ш the period following the epidemic 
imited the possibilities and incentives for 
tribal uprisings At the same time, El 
Mansour's assertion of relative stability seems 
at odds with the political turmoi! that he skil- 
fully describes From the g of Mawlay 
Sulayman’s reign until 1798, the sultan strug- 
gled to consolidate his control, and the last 
decade of his reign, from 1811 to 1822, 1s 
characterized by the collapse of Makzhan 
authority El Mansour also shows how the 

olitical and religious policy of Mawlay 
Sulayman contributed to internal disorder. 
Considerable conflict with the tribes were gen- 
erated by the sultan's reluctance to delegate 
authority to local tribal leaders Низ religious 
ideology (El Mansour demonstrates how the 
sultan was influenced by Wahhabism though 
he never adhered to the movement as many 
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histonans have claimed) led him to attempt to 
curtail the popular practices of the Süfi orders, 
such as the mawsuns, and to undermine some 
of the privileges of the sharifs and zawiyas, 
which clashed with the vested interests of large 
sectors of the population. Contrary to the 
view of some historians who have argued that 
the Fez rebellion of 1820-22 constituted the 
reaction of a discontented merchant class 
towards the sultan's isolationist commercial 
policy, El Mansour convincingly argues that 
the rebellion stemmed from conservative lead- 
ers of the population, such as notables and 
sharifs, whose privileges had eroded as a result 
of the sultan’s policies The end of the reign of 
Mawlay Sulayman was marked by the ascen- 
dancy of the merchant élite which the 
M n itself had encouraged. 

This 1s an extremely empirical. study, offer- 
ing a dense depiction of political events. The 
book, however, could have benefited from fur- 
ther editing For example, the first two cha 
ters which offer a general analysis of the 
Moroccan state, society, and economy, make 
points which are sometimes repeated unneces- 
sarily in the latter, more chronological chap- 
ters which deal with ‘ events’. The reader also 
could have benefited from further elaboration 
on general themes, such as on the nature of 
tribes and rural society. El Mansour's dis- 
missal of segmentary theory, for example, fails 
to engage the reader in the considerable 
hterature on the subject and its contribu- 
tion. (and shortcomings) for understanding 
Moroccan social structure The major strength 
of the book 1s not in its analysis of Moroccan 
society as a whole, as 1s attempted in the first 
two chapters, but in its reconstruction of the 
poltical and social movements affecting the 
relationship between the Makhzan and society 
а during the reign of Mawlay 

ulayman The absence of a more comparative 
and theoretical discussion, and the density of 
names and terminology specific to Morocco 
might deter the non-specialist reader. This 
would be regrettable, since Morocco m the 
reign of Mawlay Sulayman represents years of 
painstaking research allowing histonans for 
the first tume to situate Morocco ш the era in 
which the Middle East and North Africa were 
becoming uicreasingly — intertwined with 
European impenalism 


DANIEL J SCHROETER 


VICTORIA BERNAL: Cultivating work- 
ers: peasants and capitalism in a 
Sudanese village. xvii, 224 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1991. $48.50. 


Victoria Bernal argues that much research 
on peasants suffers from a false assumption of 
household autonomy and from seeing peasant 
households as independent units of production 
and consumption This type of research suffers 
further from examining agricultural produc- 
tion and resources outside the context of other 
economic activities, of which peasant farming 
is an integral part, and of other kinds of 
wealth. The main thesis of her book ts that 
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peasant agriculture in the Third World 1s not 
integrated into a larger economic structure as 
a mode of production but 1s a subordinate 
part of this larger structure The existence and 
reproduction of peasant households is predi- 
cated on the combination of subsistence pro- 
duction with the sale of labour, services and 
commodities Contemporary peasants are an 
integral part of many Third World societies 
because their class 1s reproduced through the 
combination of peasant production and wage- 
work. Capitalism 1s thus not converting Third 
World peasants шїо landless proletarians but 
creating a class of peasant-workers (' cultivat- 
ing workers ’). 

This thesis is documented through Bernal's 
ethnographic research in Wad al Abbas village 
in the Blue Nile Province of Sudan The vil- 
lagers of Wad al Abbas farm on the Blue Nile 
Scheme, which is patterned after the much 
researched Селга debeas: the centrepiece of 
Sudan agriculture and the largest irrigation 
project under central management in the 
world. For the villagers of Wad al Abbas, 
agriculture is only one element of a complex 
and changing local economy In a well written 
and refreshingly jargon-free description, 
Bernal shows how wage-labour remittances, 
trade profits, subsistence farming and cotton 
production are mtegrated m age farming 
economies and how individuals alter their 
strategies by shifting between farming, petty 
trade, transport and wage-work as conditions 
in their lives and in the larger economy 
change. She demonstrates persuasively that in 
Wad al Abbas, capital is as important as 
access to land and to unpaid family labour, 
and that households are no longer sufficient 
even 1n the production of staple food In fact, 
most households reproduce themselves 
through the combination of farming and the 
sale of labour, services and commodities. They 
rely on off-farming income to meet many of 
their consumption needs. Although Bernal 
cites examples of similar situations from the 
Gezira in the Sudan, Nigeria, Ghana and 
Columbia, it remains questionable to what 
extent this situation can generalized for the 
contemporary Third World rural populations 
ш this way. After all, the peasants in Wad al 
Abbas now operate within a state cotton- 
growing scheme in which their mability to 
meet their consumption needs through agricul- 
tural production 1s caused by gross and chronic 
mismanagement of the scheme over which 
they have absolutely no control. The rules of 
the scheme have greatly circumscribed farm- 
ers’ decision-making, virtually restricting them 
to the area of labour. Their desperate situation 
has thus been caused by specific external fac- 
tors which are far from applying to most 
Third World rural populations. They do not 
even apply to Sudan agriculturalists outside 
the irrigation schemes, who have much greater 
decision-making scope than those in Wad al 
Abbas. In this respect, the book stands as a 
warning on how dangerous it is to generalize 
from one specific—albeit well researched— case. 


LADISLAV HOLY 


LADISLAV HOLY: Religion and custom 
in a Muslim society: the Berti of 
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Sudan. (Cambridge Studies in 
Social and Cultural Anthropology, 
no. 78.) xi, 239 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1991. £30, $49.50. 


Detailed ethnography and careful analysis 
are features of Ladislav Holy’s previous writ- 
ings on the various institutions of the Berti. 
The present contribution is in the same style 
and it fills a gap in the analysis of the form 
and content of the Berti's religious beliefs and 
practices. 

The Bert: of Northern Darfur (Western 
Sudan), who number about 30,000 people, 
practise a mixed economy agriculture (mullet 
and vegetables), ^ pastoralism (cattle and 
goats), and collecting wild gum-arabic which 
1s sold as a cash crop Recently, in keeping 
with the trend among other northern 
Sudanese, some Berti began to emigrate to 
Libya, for work and to save cash which 1s 
used in improving conditions at home. 
Though they share with other tribal groups in 
northern Sudan the Arabic language and 
Islam, the Berti speak their own dialect of 
Arabic and continue to pursue some of their 
traditional beliefs and rituals; The Berti came 
into contact with Islam during the seventeenth 
century and through a gradual process of 
Islamization became formally part of an 
Islamic state by the middle of the nineteenth 
century Despite their cultural conversion the 
Berti have so far been able to maintain some 
aspects of their social distinctiveness, as 18 
illustrated in the present volume 

One of Holy’s main themes is the relation- 
ship between the ‘ universal’ model of Islam 

local diversity. This raises the important 

methodological question of the observer's pr 
ception and ana дауа of local religious Бе 
and practices, and the people’s own perception 
and interpretation of their religious reaht 
Moreover, what constitutes a ‘unive 
model of orthodox Islam or a local variation 
is controversial among Muslims. But it 1s the 
local diversity of beliefs and practices which 
makes the study of Islam a fruitful field of 
enquiry Thus, as Holy rightly points out, it 1s 
more meaningful to study Islam through many 
‘ great traditions’ rather than simply the 
‘Great Tradition’. In this context, Holy has 
succeeded ın allowing the Berti to express and 
interpret their own brand of Islam and to 
make a case for the particularity of their reli- 
gon while preserving their respect for the 
* universal ' model. 

In analysing the particular version of 
Islamic beliefs and practices among the Berti, 
Ноу relies on the structuralists' analytical 

oe of ‘ binary opposition ' and symbolic 
cations. Thus many of the chapters deal 
ез the properties and symbolic importance 
of men and women, milk and water, village 
and wilderness, blood and rain, custom and 
superstition, east and west, left and night, etc. 
But if these binary oppositions are to be 
meaningful then they must be seen in their 
complementary relationships For example, in 
discussing, the significance of the binary opi 
sition in gender classification, the author 
attaches the following representations to male 
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dominance, nght, bones, hot, hard, heavy, 
inauspicious, odd number, bitter, black, 
unlucky, rain and water, 1n contrast the female 
represents subordination, left, flesh, cold, soft, 
light, auspicious, even number, sweet, white, 
lucky, earth, and milk. Another binary opposi- 
tion highlighted by the author concerns the 
symbolic representations associated with local- 
ity. Thus the village ıs associated with. day, 
safety, mercy, modesty, humans, reason, the 
pure and ritually permitted; ın contrast the 
desert represents’ night, danger, deprivation, 
amorality, non-humans, lack of reason, the 
polluted and ritually forbidden. 

The elaboration and analysis of such sym- 
bolic representations have been a controversial 
field of enq among anthropologists, 
between these who see them in a cognitive 
(functional) perspective, those who perceive 
them as culturally construed messages (е. cul- 
ture as a language) and those who attach a 
meaning, which is in the minds of the people, 
to these representations so that culture ш 
regarded as a text. While aware of their short- 
comungs, Holy relies on these analytical per- 
spectives and advocates a model appropriate 
to the analysis of ‘culture for what it is to 
those whose culture it is' (р 209). The impli- 
cation is that the Berti are aware of and 
always think in terms of the binary opposi- 
tions which the author presents as pervasive 
and fundamental to their thinking and exis- 
tence. However, the Berti seem ‘ unconscious’ 
of the abstractions, ferences and associations 
which the author draws from their symbolic 
classifications. Holy's elaborations may there- 
fore not coincide with what the Berti perceive 
as their cultural idioms and, indeed, he does 
not come down in favour of one particular 
theoretical stance from which to interpret the 
complexity of Berti beliefs and practices 

Holy 1s on safe ground when he describes 
Berti religion as pragmatic and tolerant. Thus 
it does not constitute an intellectual or psy- 
e cal problem when the Berti cross the 

undary between what is and what is not 
Шз in Islam For example, we are told 
that while men of religion do not drink millet 
beer, they do not preach against ıt and even 
permit their wives to brew it and serve it to 
guests at home. Moreover, the author relates 
that only during the month of Ramadan is 
there intense religious and гіра] activity, 
whereas at other times most men do not per- 
form the daily prayers. From these and other 
examples which the author cites, it seems that 
the Berti do not see what to them is culturally 
acceptable as representing a contradiction 
between the ‘ universal’ stipulations of ortho- 
dox Islam and ther own brand. Thus 
allowances are made in the practice of religion 
which are likely to result in the avoidance of 
tension and conflict. 

Holy analyses with meticulous ethnography 
the distinction between the formal КОЛО 
beliefs and practices (as required by orthodox 
Islam) which are the concern of men, and the 
customary practices (as required by local 
orthodox and represented in the life-cycle rtu- 
als) which are the concern of women, and 
which do not fall within the sphere of ortho- 
dox Islam. The difference between the ortho- 
dox and the customary becomes apparent in 
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the power which each commands Knowledge 
of orthodox Islam 1s the prerogative of men of 
religion, fugara, who can read and mterpret 
the Book (the Qur'ün) or other ‘yellow’ 
books which do not necessarily concern ortho- 
dox Islam. This knowledge bestows on them 
power and because they can read 
sacred words. the other hand, customary 
practices are tinwritten, are not part of ortho- 
dox Islam and do not command the same 
power, and so are the domain of the illiterate 
women. However, customary practices have a 
different kind of power in the social system as 
illustrated by Holy, and this traditional distri- 
bution of power 1s under threat from the edu- 
cated who consider customary religious 

tices unorthodox and question the knowledge 
acquired by men of religion from their ‘ yellow’ 

books. The Berti are not alone in facing this 
situation at the present time. The growing 
influence of the educated Muslim fundamen- 
talists in the Sudan who have begun to impose 
orthodox Islam and to institute an Islamic 
state, constitutes a threat to the continuity of 
local religious beliefs and practices in various 
part of the country Holy demonstrates that 
or the moment customary practices among 
the Berti persist because of thear functional 
importance, the tolerance of Islam towards 
them, and their specificity to Berti identity. 
But if what the Berti regard as a local and 
meaningful variation is relegated to the realm 
of non-orthodox Islam by those who see them- 
selves as the ‘ guardians’ of orthodoxy, then a 
vital part of the Berti cultural ethos could dis- 
a г 
T oly has written a worthwhile and spent 
contribution on the Berti which should a 

to a vanety of specialists in the fields o dm 
gion, Islam, anthropology, gender relations 
and Sudan ethnography. 


A. S. AL-SHAHI 


WOLF LESLAU: Arabic loanwords in 


Ethiopian Semitic. xvii, 373 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto  Harrassowitz, 
1990. DM 98. 


Since Leslau's indefatigable efforts have 
undoubtedly contributed more to our data on 
the Arabic loanwords ш Ethiopian Semutic 


languages than have those of any other 


scholar, the present collection of studies will 
be particularly welcomed by all Éthuopisants 
in the 


The represent seven articles publish 
s, the fruits of the author’s wide-ranging 
field-work carried out on his visits to Ethiopia 
іп 1946-47, 1950, and 1954 and covering 
Cassie Argobba, Ge'ez, Gurage, Haran 
(phonologically particularly well suited for 
bic loans), Tigre (with the largest number) 
and Tigrinya, with three updates from the 
1980s on Amharic, Ge'ez and Tigre, supple- 
mented by two more specialized studies on the 
Ethiopian golle ‘ spint ', which he derives from 
Arabic ghil, and on the general phonetic 
treatment of Arabic loanwords in Ethiopian 
Semitic. Understandably the articles tend to 
have a standard format in which there 1s dis- 
cussion of the cultural and social environment 
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of each receiving language, of the sources, and 
of the phonological and morphological princi- 
les affecting the items, followed by the actual 
ists of the loanwords classified by subject 
area A very helpful and welcome bonus is 
provided ш seven indexes of the Arabic loan- 
words in the languages covered in the book 
and one of the Arabic lexical items which lay 
behind them (рр 240-373) 

Excellent as this collection 1s for the basic 
data which it contains, a number of problems 
remain for the future researcher. Leslau 1s reg- 
ularly obliged to admıt that his analyses (ın 
the case of non-lterary ıtems, at least) have 
failed to identify the dialects from which most 
of his materi originate, largely, he feels, 
because of the inadequate lexical resources 
available to him at the time on the most likel 
sources (ie. Egyptian, Sudanese and Sou 
Arabian vernaculars), but the recent publica- 
tion of excellent dictionanes of colloquial 
Egyptian and Yemeni may go some way to 
rectifying this deficiency. (Leslau himself notes 
how few of the loan items, even in Tigre, are 
attested in Modern Standard Arabic.) Another 
problem 15 that of the possibility of borrow- 
In of existing loanwords from other 
Ethiopian Semitic, or indeed Cushitic, lan- 
guages. Some solution to this might be provid- 
ed by a close analysis of the phonology and 
cultural contexts involved, and any results 
achieved thereby would be very Шипипайпа. 
Problems such as these, and of the enigmatic 
-at ending so frequently found to represent the 
Arabic tā’ marbüta, give some indication of 
the nch and varied potential of the linguistic 
area addressed 1n this fascinating volume. 


A K. IRVINE 


ZDENEK POLACEK, MALAKU AZZANA, 
TAMRAT TASFAYE (comp.): A concise 
sociopolitical dictionary: English- 
Amharic. x, 511 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1990, Dm 168. 


As one might suspect from the title, this dic- 
tionary 1з a product of the late Marxist- 
Leninist régime of Ethiopia, the fruit of a cul- 
tural agreement between the governments of 
Czechoslovakia and Ethiopia where Poláček 
had worked for four years from 1986 in the 
Academy of Ethiopian Languages. It was 
intended to reflect the profound political, 
social, and ideological changes which the 
Amharic language had undergone in the 16 
years since the Revolution. Many ways of 
thinking and modes of expression had been 
introduced from the West into Ethiopia which 
indigenous writers and thinkers had dealt with 
spontaneously and rather mconsistently. A 
strong need had long been felt to systematize 
the language in terms of the new demands 
made on it, and a considerable body of litera- 
ture, much of it from the Science and 
Technology Terms Translation Project of the 
Academy of Ethiopian Languages, deals with 
the semantic implications of the new jargon 
which the changed situation had brought into 
Ethiopia. This dictronary covers what were felt 
to be the basic terms and word combinations 
in common use in politics, international rela- 
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tions, law, philosophy, political economy, bis- 
tory, etc, and though it 1s perhaps unfortu- 
nate that и should have appeared too late to 
be of any service to the former revolutionary 
government of the country, 1t will be interest- 
ing to see how at least the ideological vocabu- 
lary contained therein will appeal to the 
people when put to actual use For most of 
the items belonging to more orthodox spheres 
of human thought are quite unexceptionable 
and the treatment accorded them here is com- 
mendably thorough, with an abundance of 
helpful examples to lustrate their use. 
Common or garden words, of course, are not 
included, though precisely into which intellec- 
tual fields the 1tems ‘ conveyor belt’ (aggwag- 
waz qabdto) and ‘pornographic pictures’ 
(wasibawi semet qasgas sa’aloc) should fit is 
not entirely clear 

Political ideology does indeed tend to 
invade some formerly innocuous areas of 
vocabulary as set out in this dictionary, but 
Polatek’s endeavours have produced an inter- 
esting, indeed stimulating book for all that. 
Political bias is liable to show up most irntat- 
ingly in the рн» and sentences which expli- 
cate the individual lexical items, as one can 
Judge from entries such as ‘ abolition’ (of feu- 
dalism, armaments, foreign mulitary bases, 
etc.), ‘bleed’ (ulustrated by ‘South Afncan 
fighters are bleeding for the freedom of their 
people’), and ‘revolution’ (predicticably), 
and references to nuclear armaments feature 
rather a lot. Nevertheless Polá&ek's definitions 
can be very helpful and thorough and often 
take us further than do those of the limited 
number of  English-Amharic dictionaries 
presently available This one ıs clearly 
designed to demonstrate the capacity of 
Amharic, despite its alien milieu, to adapt to 
the conceptual intricacies of the more ‘ devel- 
oped’ semantic areas of English, particularly 
in journalese, and browsing through the 
Sociopolitical dictionary can be very illuminat- 
mg for the reader. Here we find such frighten- 
ers as ‘ structuralism ’ md@wagrawinnat, ‘ tab- 
ula rasa’ nač waragat, ‘teleology’ sana 
gobb, even, for those who know what it 
means, ‘epistemological solipsism’ — sona 
ewgdtawi rasawinnat Several entries are 
simply transliterations into Amhanc, such as 
niotomizm for the doubtless very useful ‘ neo- 
Thomism’, or calques on the English, as 
ashangulit mangast for ‘ puppet government’, 
which should be obvious enough. For others 
again the semantic potential of existing 
Ambharic terms may be extended, as in bozdne 
[ idle’ >] ‘ lumpenproletariat ', or neologisms 
created, as with kotomtom for ‘ megalopolis’ 
<katama 'town'| But hasawi for 
demagogue ' is, to say the least, original! 

However, the reader should not be put off 
by the striking examples quoted. In fact, most 
of the vocabulary in this dictionary 1s not so 
tendentious or recherché as that cited here It 
is useful for more mundane contexts and 
Polatek’s handling of the subtleties underlying 
the individual entries ıs well worth studying. 
The text 15 reproduced from attractive and 
clear manuscript and the book is nicely and 
sturdily bound. It deserves a place on any 
serious Amharicist's bookshelf. 

A. K. IRVINE 
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OSVALDO RAINER! (ed. and tr.): Atti 
di Habta Maryam (+1497) e di 
lyüsu (11508), | santi | monaci 
etiopici. (Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 235.) xviii, 265 pp. 
Roma: Pontificium Institutum 
Orientale, 1990. 


This volume provides a welcome addition to 
the Ethiopian hagiographical record, a genre 
whose importance to the study of the nation’s 
political, social and religious history has 
acquired increasing recognition over the past 
two decades Ethiopia’s monastic holy men 
from the thirteenth century onwards at least, 
provided a focus for local feelings and ten- 
sions directed against the monarch and the 
Metropolitan as representatives of the Coptic 
Church tradition, and their lives, for all the 
conventional padding derived from a vast 
common stock of miraculous legends, often 
yield subtle indications of contemporary dis- 
putes, as has been so ably demonstrated ш the 
investigations of Steven Kaplan (curiously not 
mentioned in the bibliography to this book). 
The two holy men whose lives are published 
here were both born in the reign of the reli- 
gous disciplinanan and reformer 7аг'а 

a‘qob (1434-68) and operated within the 
orbit of Dabra Libanos Auring a period of 
particularly fervent activity on the part of that 
monastery. Habta Müryüm receives mention 
in other sources as a seer, possessed of the gift 
of prophecy Iydsu, his spiritual son, founded 
the church of Jar Səllase, northeast of Dábra 
Libanos, and wrote а life of Нама M&ryim, 
possibly the one published here, after his 
death Both had contacts with the royal court 
and were marginally involved with Na‘od 
(1494-1508) in his persecution of the Falashas 
They died in 1497 and 1508 respectively 

e two gadis, and a collection of malka’ 
hymns ın honour of Habtà Maryam are pub- 
lished as a critical edition (in an attractive cal- 
ligraphy) with a facing Italian translation. 
Haba Maryàm's hfe 1s based on the MS 
Fonds Cerulli Etiopici 147 (sixteenth century) 
in the Biblioteca Vaticana, with the support of 
several other infenor copies of recent date, 
and his maiko’ from а copy of a MS in Dabra 
Libanos Iyásu's life ш turn depends on the 
MS EMML 7022 from Jar Sollase (eighteenth 
century) and a modern copy of another in 
Dabra Libanos Raimen’s editing 1s careful and 
systematic, his translation combines fluency 
with a close adherence to the original Ge'ez, 
and helpful footnotes are provided The pre- 
face and introduction, outlining the religious 
situation in the post-Zar’a Ya‘qob period, the 
MS history, and the essentials of the holy 
men’s lives, are a model of clanty and conci- 
sion. However minor Наба Maryam and 
Туйзи may have been in the politico-religious 
context of their times, a careful study of these 
texts adds valuable detail to our understand- 
ing of the period and for that all Ethiopicists 
stand 1n the editor's debt. 


A. K. IRVINE 


GEBRU TAREKE: Ethiopia: power and 
protest: peasant revolts in the twen- 
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tieth century. (African Studies 
Series, 71.) xxi, 272pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991. £35, $49.50. 


This 1s a study of peasant protest and resis- 
tance ш Ethiopia, based on three revolts 
against Haile Selassie's government—in Tigra 
in 1943, in Bale in 1964-68, and ш Goyam 
1967-68 These revolts provide the core of 
what is, ш many ways, an excellent book, 
interesting and informative. Gebru has, for the 
first time, been able to make extensive use of 
Ethiopian. governmental sources and inter- 
viewed many of the participants 1n these con- 
flicts on both sides This has been supplemen- 
ted, where appropriate as in Tigrai in 1943 by 
Bntish material. The result 1s а wealth of new 
information that 1s fascinating and intriguing, 
and renders this section of the book highly 
authoritative. 


Gebru ar that Ethiopia’s historical 
experience differs markedly from that of most 
Third World countries, it did not, of course, 
suffer the profound economic and social trans- 
formations of colonialism (except in Eritrea) 
He finds the explanation for these revolts (and 
numerous others between 1928 and 1970) in 
the intrusion of the monarchical central state 
into the relationship between the landed aris- 
tocracy and gentry and a subject peasantry In 
other words that these revolts arose out of the 
reorganization of feudal power structures, the 
increasing of revenues and taxation, attempts 
to raise agricultural output and ethno-national 
oppression by the central government The 
‘primary contradiction’ is then between the 
state and the agricultural population; and 
Gebru sees ıt as taking place after the 1930s 
and as caused by state centralism rather than 
the more usual explanation of penetration by 
roads, railways and markets 


A brief analytical introduction draws out 
the main pressures on the peasantry, and 15 
followed by two chapters looking at the rela- 
tionship of popular protest to the twentieth 
century poruci and social structures, ansing 
out of the growth of the central state in the 
late nineteenth century, and at the economic 
linkages and at class relationships The work 
1s set firmly within the recent tradition of 
Ethiopian historiography which stresses social 
proces rather than individual action (It is 

ased on a thesis completed in 1977, and 
updated and with an epilogue relating to 
recent events) Like all of us, Gebru now 
appears perhaps to have been over-influenced 
by the student radicalism and ideologies of the 
1960s Certainly some of the section on 
Society and History is hard gomg and the 
extensive use of the jargon of the political 
scientist does not help. 


Jargon has become a pernicious word It 
does, of course, have a legitimate function, but 
the jargon of the political scientist or sociolo- 
gist is frequently opaque, even impenetrable to 
the historian. Then it becomes an abuse The 
second and third chapters of this book suffer 
from jargon, complicated by Gebru's habit of 
using four syllable words whenever possible 
* Relations of extraction entailed temporal 
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and spatial variation, reflecting the complex 
historical evolution of state-society ’ 

‘...The recrudescence of ethnoregionalism 
as the principle of collective political action 1s 
evidence of national malintegration and of the 
enduring significance of non class bonds as 
foci of identity and solidanty. '. I do not 
like worlds like ‘ outmigration ' or ‘ immisera- 
tion’, neither of which appears in Chambers 
and which forced me to the Shorter Oxford 
for an explanation 

Gebru sums up the failures of revolt before 
1974 as ansing generally from the weaknesses 
of peasant consciousness and the failure to 
develop a national class-consciousness, and 
more specifically from differences in tactics 
and motivation, m failures to organize effec- 
tively, and m the lack of urban linkage. They 
were revolts ın response to local needs and 
pressures, led by local leaders, nobility and 
gentry. In an epilogue, Gebru takes the story 
orward to 1990 Recent, successful, revolts 
stem from more organized, motivated, con- 
scious and trained opposition forces. They 
have been led by the intelligentsia rather than 
the gentry, and have looked to greater inclu- 
sion in the transformed national state as 
opposed to merely protecting local interests 
and social positions Nevertheless, the Tigre 
Peoples Liberation Front (the main element in 
the present Ethiopian regime), in particular, 
added ‘ethnoregionalism’ to economic and 
cultural neglect and state Брно as a basis 
for gaining support. It would be interesting to 
know which factors were most important in 
explaining the  TPLF's success against 
Mengistu Haile Mariam I hope Gebru, who 
makes the intriguing pomt that the TPLF 
guerrillas supplied the peasantry rather than, 
as usual, the other way round, will now take 
his work a stage further, and write a continua- 
tion. 

PATRICK GILKES 


MILAN ADAMOVIC: Die Rechtslehre 
des Imam al-Nasafi in türkischer 
Bearbeitung vom Jahre 1332. 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Bd. хіх, 3.) [v], 
575 pp. Stuttgart: Kommissions- 
verlag Franz Steiner, 1990. 
DM 198. 


This work 18 а Latin-script edition of a 
unique manuscript, Or.6815 in the British 
Library, London. It 1s a Turkish Commentary, 
dated 1332, on al-Manzüma fi'l-khilafiyyat b 
the HanafI jurist al-NasafT oe ee Al- 
Manzüma itself is a poem of 2,666 couplets in 
which the author gives examples of legal prob- 
lems where the Hanafi, Sháfi'i and Malkr 
Schools are in dispute, or where there are dif- 
ferences of opinion, always attributed to Abü 
Hanifa, Abi Yüsuf and Muhammad al- 
Shaybüni, within the Hanafi School itself. The 
basis of the Commentary 1s an abridged ver- 
sion of al-Manziima, with some re-arrange- 
ment of chapters. It presents al-Nasafi's cou- 
рев in the original Arabic, with interlinear 

urkish translations, and a Turkish commen- 
tary at the conclusion of each case The 
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Commentary itself 1s a translation of an 
Arabic text which 1s no longer extant, and its 
translator, a certam Ibrühim al-Mulayfadawi 
who descnbes himself as a judge in Hama 
From linguistic characteristics, the editor iden- 
tifies him as a native of the Turkish-speaking 
area between northern Syria and northern 
Azerbayan 

All that can really be said about 
Adamovic’s edition is that it is flawless 
Together with the text in Latin script he has 
provided a facsimile of the manuscript and a 
comprehensive glossary, giving accurate defini- 
tions of all the words in the text, including 
proper names, together with the numbers of 
the sections in which they appear The intro- 
duction is a model of concision, giving infor- 
mation on al-Manziima, its author and subse- 
quent commentators, and the place of the 
Turkish Commentary in this scheme In addı- 
tion, there 1s a formal description of the text 
and an account of its orthographic and lin- 
guistic features. 

The excellence of Adamovic’s introduction 
and his clear presentation of the text effectively 
answers all major queries and leads on to 
speculation about the function of the text, and 
why a Turkish translation should be made in a 
Synan city The purpose of al-Nasafi’s poem 
must in the first place have been to act as an 
aide-mémoire to junsts and lawyers, since 
verse is easier to commit to memory than 
prose. However, the extreme concision of 
many of the couplets would have made much 
of the poem incomprehensible to a beginner in 
the study of figh. To understand them requires 
a complete knowledge of technical vocabulary, 
and some grasp at least of the problems which 
they address. To give an example, the couplets 
forming the ninth. problem (one of the easy 
ones) read as follows. 


‘If he gives as mahr two slaves, one of 
whom is free/the slave 1s the entire mahr, 
and the problem ıs easy: According to 
Ya'güb [1e. Abii Yusef], together with the 
slave, she receives/the entire value of the 
free man as a slave. The other one required 
the slave himself/amd (the amount) that 
would make up the contract's mahr of 
equivalence.' 


A learner might well find this puzzling, even 
though it 15 by al-NasafT's standards, simpli 
aty itself. The commentary, however, provides 
a clear explanation 


* That is to say, a person names two icu- 
lar slaves as mahı for his wife, one of whom 
turns out to be free Jf the value of the 
remaining slave is ten aqchas or more, the 
wife's mahr is the other slave’ nothing else is 
required This ıs the opinion of Abt Hanifa 
In the opinion of Abt Yüsef, he should give 
the slave, plus whatever the free man’s value 
would be, if he were a slave. In the opinion 
of Muhammad (al-Shaybànr) if the value of 
the slave reaches the value of the woman's 
mahr of equivalence, they (sic) should give 
the slave 1t does not reach (this value), 
they should give the slave, and they should 
make up (the amount needed) to complete 
the mahr of equivalence and give it to the 
woman. 
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Apart from one elaboration (shown in italics), 
the commentator here adds nothing to al- 
Nasafi His purpose 1s simply to give an easier 
explanation of the problem This is typical of 
much of his Commentary, suggesung that his 
intended readers were students. The admoni- 
tion at the end of one passage of commentary: 
‘Think about ıt! °, reinforces this impression. 
His failure to define or cross-reference techni- 
cal terms, such as ‘ mahr’ or ‘ mahr of equiva- 
lence ' is typical of all works of figh. One may 
assume that students acquired this basic 
knowledge in lectures and disputations in the 
таф asa 

This leaves the problem of why a judge in 
the Arab city of Ната should have taken the 
trouble to translate the Commentary mto 
Turkish. The answer is possibly that in the 
early fourteenth century, students from the 
Turkish-speaking area to the north would 
have attended madrasas in Syria. Students of a 
particular ‘ nationality’ would probably have 
tended to congregate in a particular madrasa 
and to demand textbooks m their own 
language, where this was not Arabic. It was 
perhaps for the Turkish-speaking students in à 
madrasa n Hama that Ibrahim made his 
translation, 


COLIN IMBER 


OWEN WRIGHT: Demetrius Cantemir: 
The collection of notations. Part 1: 
Text. Transcribed and annotated by 
Owen Wright. (SOAS Musicology 
Series, Vol 1.) xxvi, 734 pp. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of 
London, 1992. £60. 


Voltaire held the work of Cantemir in high 
esteem as a corrective to ‘les misérables 
fables’ of then current wisdom about the 
Ottoman Turks. Cantemir was in effect a 

nncely hostage in Istanbul between 1687 and 
710. His observations were therefore based 
on an unusually lengthy experience of life in 
the cosmopolitan centre of an Empire which 
was committed, following a series of mulitary 
defeats, to a new understanding of the cultures 
and technologies of its Christian adversaries 
This new understanding, and the so-called 
* Tulip Era’ that followed, was marked by an 
efflorescence of poetry, philosophy, miniature 
painting, architecture and music Cantemur’s 
writing on all aspects of Ottoman society 
describes both a critical period in Ottoman 
history, and a critical juncture ш the 
East-West relations of the time. 

His writing on Turkish music, ш which field 
he was an expert practitioner and a skilled 
theorist, 1 cularly significant. His 
attempts to codify the music theory of the day 
and to notate the urban Turkish tradition 
were unique in his time, demonstrating an 
attempt to extend Western intellectual prac- 
tices into areas which had hitherto resisted 
them. As Dr. Wrght points out, notated 
sources of Middle Eastern music are few and 
far between, making any attempt to construct 
a history of these traditions beyond histones 
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of their theory alone extremely difficult. The 
lack of notated music in Ottoman Turkey, 
apart from the isolated efforts of ‘local 
foreigners’ such as Ali Ufki (Bobowski) in the 
mid seventeenth century, 1s indeed stnking 
when one considers the extent of literacy in 
other areas of intellectual and bureaucratic 
Ше. Music prntng also developed very 
slowly. Roughly one and a half centunes 
separate Ibrahim Muteferrika’s first printing 
press and the first printed editions of Turkish 
music by Hacı Emin Efendi ın 1875. Perhaps 
notation was not just an ‘irrelevance’ to prac- 
tising musicians as Wright suggests (p x1), but, 
as Cem Behar has argued [1987], something 
actively resisted by musicians as disrupting the 
chains of authonty upon which the profession 
as a whole was based. 

The major scholarly exercise of transcnbing 
and editing this body of musical knowledge by 
Owen Wnght is of inestimable value, not only 
to those interested ın exploring the still largely 
inaccessible world of Ottoman music (if only 
as a result of the philological skills required), 
but to those with a more general interest in 
the political and cultural ferment of the Tulip 
Era. Having said this, the first volume of two 
dedicated to Cantemir's musical writings 1s not 
intended as an introduction for the non- 
specialist It presents an edition of the 353 
melodies transcribed by Cantemir with anno- 
tations detailing concordances with other 
notated historical sources (Al: Оі, Hampar- 
sun, Fonton), present printed editions and 
facsimiles, the explanation of names and titles, 
and the resolution of ambiguities relating to 
pitch, rhythm and form. Even though 
Cantemir’s system was relatively straight- 
forward, consisting of letters for pitches and 
numbers for durations, editing them has 
clearly been a complex task. the edition pre- 
sents detailed and thorough arguments for the 
choices and decisions made. For example, 
number 233 (p. 486) contains what is clearly a 
relatively rare slip on Cantemir's part, which 
throws the rhythmic pattern (usu) into dis- 
array. Three possibilities are. explained. and 
notated, together with the reasons for the ver- 
sion chosen The dominant impression 1s how- 
ever of pages whose music can be ‘ heard’ by 
anybody possessing a rudimentary knowledge 
of the classical genre. For this, both editor and 
publishers deserve credit 

The editor has carefully avoided the tempta- 
ton of resolving difficulties and ambiguities 
by reference to later theoretical practices. One 
might have decided on an edition of this text 
which would be of more direct use to practis- 
ing Turkish musicians today by adopting the 
notational conventions of the Ezgi-Arel or 
Tore systems. However, as Wright points out, 
the makam system of today differs m key 
respects from that of temurs time 
Cantemur's notes segáh and evig both cover 
pitch ranges that now, as a result of subse- 
quent theoretical systematization and elabora- 
tion, would be specified by two notes for each 
The fact that in Wright's edition some makam 
have slightly different key signatures to those 
which would be reco today 18 not only 
an accurate presentation of makam theory as 
understood by Cantemir, but it points to the 
discontinuities in a system which many 
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Turkish musicians (and observers) today like 
to see as an unbroken and essentially 
unchanging chain of musical knowledge dating 
back to the time of Pythagoras What is more, 
the tonal constitution of some makam was 
changing even as Cantemir was trying to 
establish a method of notating them A piece 
in Pengg&h makamı has a double key signature 
in the text, indicating the possibility that 
Cantemir was trying to reconcile old and new 
practices 1n the ormance of this makam by 
contempo musicians (p 605) 

Similarly, Wright has not adopted the rela- 
tively ‘long’ values of contemporary Turkish 
notation, but shorter values in which semi- 
demi quavers are quite frequent. This has the 
advantage of suggesting that performances 
were quicker on the whole than they are 
today, and also of allowing for the use of liga- 
tures to suggest the shape of the underlying 
rhythmic mode Readers more familiar with 
Western notational conventions will be able 
to perceive the rhythmic shape and flow of the 
pieces more easily than they would had 
current Turkish notational practice been 
observed. 

There are limitations ш a documentary 
source which gives tantalizingly little evidence 
of contemporary musical practice, song texts, 
the conventions of performance, the role of 
Improvisation and the social organization of 
musicians. Historical musicology 1s of course 
relant on notated texts, but what notations 
represent, and the attitudes they encode on the 
part of the notater have to be understood if 
we are to avoid a tendency to interpret other 
musics according to our own text-centred 
methods of analysis The publication of 
Cantemur’s collection does however put at the 
disposal of all scholars of Middle Eastern 
music a major resource from which a more 
comprehensive history of the Ottoman tradi- 
tion will certainly emerge. Wnght’s commen- 
tary 15 eagerly awaited. 


MARTIN STOKES 


METIN HEPER (ed): Strong states and 
economic interest groups: the post- 
1980 Turkish experience. [ix], 
198 pp. Berlin and New York: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1991. DM 115, 
$54.95. 


Professor Metin Heper has for some time 
argued the thesis that Turkey 1s a country with 
a very strong ‘state tradition’, stronger than 
that, even, of France. Reflecting the school of 
thought which has lately called for the revival 
of the ‘State’ in political analysis, Heper sug- 
gests that interest groups in Turkey have to be 
studied with the strength of the state always in 
mund. This 15 mportant since the study of 
interest groups is influenced by the norms of 
the relatively ‘stateless’ societies (like the 
United States in particular) where they are 
seen as an integral part of the pluralist political 
- process. In Turkey, according to Heper, mter- 
est groups-state relationships are not even cor- 
poratist, let alone pluralist. In Turkey ‘ mterest 
groups have been virtually иное ? (p.21). 
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The other eleven contributors to this book 
then set out to test this hypothesis, argued in 
the introduction by Heper Nine chapters are 
each devoted to an important field, after two 
very useful contributions on, first, the political 
economy of Turkey in the 1980s (Ziya Onis) 
and, second, the legal framework for interest 
associations (Ergun Ozbudun) The subse- 
quest chapters are on Labour (Umit Cizre 

akalhoglu), Agriculture (Ustun ena 
Commercial Groups (Ersin Kalaycıoğlu ! 
Exporters (Selm Ilkın), Banks (Ayşe сй 
апа Demz Gokçe), Industry Yilmaz Esmer), 
Big Business (Yeşim Arat) and political 
uncertainty ш business life (Ayşe Buğra) 
These very informative contributions are well 
researched and make a brave attempt to test 
the hypothesis. Interesting, but not altogether 
supportive, conclusions emerge 

The privileged, but subordinate, position of 


“the sole representative trade union federation 


(Turkish Work) has suffered years of wage 
restraint under tight legislation since military 
intervention ш 1980 But recently the federa- 
tion has been making its presence felt by effec- 
tive near-strike action Agnculture, it 1s 
shown, has always been wooed by the political 
parties (achieving great gains in the process) 
and has thereby a good deal of influence on 
government policy without the need for strong 
interest groups. Chambers of Commerce are 
clearly under firm governmental tutelage, 
voring their demands and grievances after, 
not before, the implementation of economic 
olicies They seem not to be in even a 
corporate’ relationship with government. 
Exporters, on the other hand, have organized 
themselves well in a body ‘called ‘ Turk- 
Trade’ Consequently there have been ‘ signif- 
icant parallels between the government's deci- 
sions and Turk-Trade’s demands’ (p 98), 
though their influence has latterly declined 
Despite the expansion of banking activities 
since the partial transition to a market econo- 
my in the early 1980s, the centrality of the 
state 13 still seen to be intact, though the logic 
and mode of state intervention have changed 
Decisions under Ozal's government were taken 
by an ‘inner circle’ around the Рпше 
Minister, and were then simply explained, 
sometimes by Ozal himself, ‘to placate the 
vested interest groups at special meetings or 
the ordinary meetings of the associations’ 
(p. 105). Decisions were insulated from both 
politics and the bureaucracy 
As for the manufacturing industnes, it 
emerges that their activities do ‘ bear resem- 
blances to both the corporatist and pluralist 
models” (p 134) but the deep effects of 
Turkey’s long state tradition are still observ- 
able. ‘ Nevertheless, some rudimentary signs of 
parait development in recent years cannot 
ignored ' (p. 134) Big business, overlapping 
with industry, 1s ташу represented by the 
Turkish  Industrialist' and — Businessmen's 
Association (TUSIAD) Its efforts are 
'unprecedented in the context of a State- 
onentated Turkish polity’ (p.147), but the 
tangible outcome of its dialogue with the 
government 1s seen to be limited The last con- 
tributor concludes ‘A satisfactory formal 
relationship between the business community 
and the State has yet to be realized ' (p. 162). 
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The evidence convinces Professor Heper 
that in Turkey the State has ‘ virtually smoth- 
ered’ civil society (р 176) The evidence pre- 
sented in the book suggests that this 1s rather 
too definite a judgement. A difficulty arises, 
moreover, from the problem of defining the 
state and distinguishing it from government 
This reviewer would argue that Turkey cer- 
tainly has a tradition of strong government 
(deriving latterly ın part from electoral majori- 
ties), and a meddlesome bureaucracy, but 
neither a strong and stable institutional struc- 
ture, nor a state élite acting in the public inter- 
est as a check on political leadership, or as a 
substitute for it. Turkish government has been, 
and still 18, strongly dominant over many 
areas of society and 1s generally expected to be 
so Consequently interest groups do not get 
their way much. But then, even in ‘ stateless’ 
liberal and democratic states they are often 
constrained by government and public opin- 
1on. It seems too severe to place Turkey in a 
unique category 

18 an important book in an area where 
research 13 much needed It 1s a significant 
exercise in -politcal analysıs led by an enter- 
prising and distinguished political scientist, 
whose work 1s illuminating the Turkish scene. 


С Н DODD 


RICHARD TAPPER (ed.): Jslam in 
modern Turkey: religion, politics 
and literature in a secular state v, 
314 pp. London and New York: I. 
B. Tauris [and] the Modern 
Turkish Studies Programme, 
SOAS, 1991. £35. 


Amidst the welter of literature on the sup- 
posed Islamic resurgence of recent years, it is 
unfortunate that Turkey only tends to get a 
brief mention. The omission 1s hard to explain, 
since the Turkish case offers some fascinating 
paradoxes. On the one hand, Turkey 15, 
uniquely in the Muslim world, an officially 
secular state and a working multi-party 
democracy. On the other, the vast majority of 
its people are still practising Muslims, over the 
last decade or more Islam has re-emerged 
from the shadows as a competing value sys- 
tem By investigating and explaining these 
themes in a balanced and critical manner, this 
book fills a serious gap in the literature on 
both modern Turkish culture, and the modern 
Islamic phenomenon in general. 

As Richard Tapper points out in his intro- 
duction, a major question for both journalists 

ohtical scientists writing about Turkey 

n whether the revival of Islam as a 
political force threatens the survival of the 
contemporary Turkish state, founded as it 1s 
on the principles of secular nationalism and 
liberalism. Contributions to this book provide 
invaluable clues towards an answer Ilter 
Turan, for instance, highlights the pomt made 
earher by Binnaz Toprak that Kemalist secu- 
larism did not, in practice, mean a total 
divorce between religion and the state. 
Although the fundamental legitimacy of the 
state is not now based on religion, it still pro- 
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vides a framework within which political 
power may be exercised, and an important ele- 
ment of social control Similarly, orthodox 
Sunni Islam still treats the state as a useful 
resource, and benefits from it. On a parallel 
track, Richard and Nancy Tapper use close 
observation of society in the western 
Anatohan town of Еўга to argue convinc- 
ingly that there are actually strong underlying 
links in popular consciousness between Islam 
and republicanism—hitherto assumed to be 
polar opposites This ıs achieved by compart- 
mentalization and balance between the two, 
rather than comprehensive accommodation. It 
would а that this 15 as true of the 
Turkish Kurds as of the Turkish ethnic major- 
ity as Lale Yalgin-Heckmann explains, Kurds, 

e Turks, seem to see no clear disjunction 
between ethnic differences and Islam. 

The way and extent to which this balance 
has been achieved may also be explained by 
the fact that the Islam which dominates the 
intellectual debate in Turkey today is not 
unchanged traditionalism. Instead, as Michael 
Meeker suggests, those who have been 
brought up in the formally secular state and 
its educational system have been forced to 
work out for themselves a new form of per- 
sonal identity, based on the ideologization of 
experience. Islam, as a result, becomes a com- 
peting ideology, an alternative social dis- 
course Meeker illustrates this process by out- 
lining the work of three of the new generation 
of Mushm intellectualk—Ah Bulag, Rasim 
Ozdenoren and Ismet Ozel. A similar theme 18 
explored by Ayşe Guneg-Ayata, who examines 
two contrasting Islamic journals, Сут, and 
Islam, the second of which 1s published by one 
of the main lodges of the магаре order in 
Turkey. 

Not surprisingly, the Naksibendis surface at 
many other points in this book. Serif Mardin 
contributes an important chapter on the evo- 
lution of the order since Ottoman days, while 
Sencer Ayata compares Naksibend: ideas, as 
evidenced in the journal Ribat, with those of 
the Kadir. journal Jcmal Contrasting 
арргоаснеа in women’s Islamic journals are 

explored in a fascinating chapter by 
Feride Acar, while the heavily moralistic 
themes of Islamic literature for children are 
illustrated by Ayşe Saktanber. On the more 
strictly institutional plane, Bahattin Akgit tells 
the story of Islamic education in Turkey, from 
the beginnings of reform in the late Ottoman 
and Young Turk penod, through a phase of 
virtual eclipse in the 1930s, to current revival. 
an mm prn conclusion of his narrative 1s 
resent schools for Imams and 

medien (Iam ve Hatıp Okulları) are, in 
practice, the Islamic component of the total 
national] education system, rather than exclu- 
sively vocational зешшапез As a sign of this, 
most of their students aim to enter one of the 
modern Turkish universities to read scientific 
or technical subjects, not to become clerics. 

This cursory peru of the twelve contri- 
butions in this book illustrates its range and 
originality This is not to say, however, that 
no gaps have been left. In particular, there is 
httle information or analysis on the Alevi sect, 
to which something like one fifth of Turkish 
Мизшпз are attached. Equally, political par- 
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ties get httle specific attention’ there is still a 
need for an up to date survey of the Welfare 
Party, Turkey’s only (though unofficially) 
‘Islamic’ party, and of the important pro- 
Islamic wing of the formerly rulng 
Motherland Party Some comparisons with 
Islamic revivalist movements 1n other coun- 
tries—in particular, Egypt and Algena— 
would also have been Galea ble. Nevertheless, 
this book has to be counted as a major 
achievement, and an invaluable source of new 
ideas and information on a fascinating and 
complex topic. 


WILLIAM HALE 


PETER ZIEME: Die Stabreimtexte der 
Uiguren von Turfan und Dunhuang: 
Studien zur alttürkischen Dichtung. 
(Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica 
XXXIII.) 450 pp. Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiadó, 1991. £24. 


The work under review describes the extant 
verse output of the Uygur Turks, who, in the 
ninth century, flocked to the oasis towns on 
the eastern part of the silk road, adopted 
Manichaeism, Buddhism or, rarely, 
Christianity and began taking part in the cul- 
tural life of the seden or merchant popula- 
tion. The hterature which they produced in 
writing 1s mostly translated, mostly religious 
and imbued with foreign influence. The КҮ 
under review reveals verse which was meant > 
be read rather than to be listened to` the stan- 
zaic alliteration patterns which characterize it 
are (as shown on pp 358ff.) based on the writ- 
ten shape of WORE where different (occasion- 
ally widely different) sound does not appear to 
matter (or rather, 1s acceptable as poetic 
licence). To the west of the Uyghurs lived the 
Qa anid Turks, who embraced Islam, the 
earliest written literature which they produced 
already uses the sophisticated Islamic metres. 
However, Mahmüd Käšyarī, the eleventh- 
century Qarakhanid linguist and ethnologist, 
quotes numerous snatches of popular verse 
which also have different features from those 
found in the east. This book brings us a good 
deal closer to an answer to the question of 
which corpus retamed more of the original 
poetics of the Turkic tribes. 

The term ‘altturkisch’, which appears in 
the subtitle, ıs rather шехасі in view of the 
verse from 1688 included here Most of the lit- 
erature discussed was composed in the four- 
teenth century, no early Buddhist verse hav- 
ing, for some reason, been discovered. On p. 

40, eg, Zieme reads Qara Qoča in a clear Y 
very late piece of verse, identifying this wi 
the recent name of the town which, in Old 
Uygur, ıs called одо; the footnote thereto 
then expresses surprise at this ‘sehr fruher 
Beleg ’ "Tor this late form of the name. This is 
an instance of circular thinking, as Qara Qoca 
in fact shows that the text is not early at all. 
Just as Atticist Greek 1s not quoted as Attic 
Greek and 1n fact betrays 1ts secondary char- 
acter, even the most learned adherer to the 
tradition of classical Buddhist Uygur writing 
cannot have written as if he spoke the lan- 
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guage and should not be quoted as evidence 
Old Uygur 

The book starts with a general introduction 
to the subyect, followed by an account of 
Uygur practice m translating foreign texts 
written ш verse. The largest section of the 
book is a classification of Buddhist Uygur 
verse by content. Then follows a section on 
the persons involved in the production of such 
matenal, together with whatever historical 
information can be gleaned from it, and one 
dealing with Manichaean hymn wniting and 
non-religious folk poetry (including proverbs 
showing alliteration and the like) The last sec- 
tion 1s an analysis of the formal means 
employed, such as даре arrangement, stan- 
zaic structure, end d туп, internal structure of 
the verses, and рагай 

The preface states d the text of this book, 
defended in 1984 as an East German 
‘ Habilitation ° thesis, was, for the most part, 
already completed in 1983 The eight years 
which elapsed before publication have by no 
means made the work obsolete, however, as it 
constitutes the base for further research. Dr 
Zieme refers throughout to his 1985 edition of 
approximately 60 manuscript and xylograph 
texts and inscriptions in verse, in е 
Buddhistische Stabieimdichtungen der Uiguren 
(Berliner Turfantexte XIII). Practically all of 
the texts analysed in the work under review 
have appeared in this book or elsewhere, but а 
few (e.g. on pp 342-3) are unedited. Material 

ubhshed subsequently is to some extent 
own to the author and 1s taken into consid- 
eration, publications from the years 1985-90 
are referred to ш а * Nachbemerkung '. The 
present work is a further step in the advancing 
decipherment of Old Turkic, as numerous pas- 
sages have here received a new and more solid 
interpretation This is achieved above all 
through a minute companson of Uygur trans- 
lations with the source texts, a practice often 
neglected by earlier editors. Zieme's contribu- 
tion mostly serves phraseology and the lexi- 
con, especially in the domain of borrowings 
from Indian and Chinese. Basic grammar has 
also, occasionally benefited; e.g, where the 
author shows that some Manichaean text has 
tarma-yur and not ‘ yad-ma-yur’, тетоуіп 
such a form from alongside the normal ut 
maz in future ars. 

The material falls into three categories, by 
far the largest consisting of literature mspired 
by Buddhism; non-religious verse (second cat- 
egory, discussed on Рр 338-46 of the book) is 
quite scanty. All of this belongs to the thir- 
teenth century or later, when the Uygurs were 
under Mongolian rule It could therefore have 
been influenced by Mongolian poetics, as is 
maintained notably by Doerfer in Philologiae 
Turcicae Fundamenta П (Wiesbaden, 1964) 
866ff. From its beginnings, Mongolian verse 18 
characterized by stave rhyme, the assonance of 
all the first vowels of the lines of a stanza and 
of the opening consonants (if any) Stave 
rhyme also marks all of the Buddhist and non- 

ous verse described in Zieme’s book, as 
well as the poetry of some of the Turkic 
nations who were under Mongol domination. 
It is, however, absent from the folk poetry of 
some Turkic peoples who lived remote from 
Mongolian influence, and from Qarakhanid 
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verse (which preceded this influence). There 1s 
no trace of stave rhyme either in the Qutadgu 
Bilig or in the verse cycles in syllable-counting 
metres quoted by Mahmüd (collected b 
Robert Dankoff and James Kelly, Майтйа al- 
Küsyari | Compendium of the Turkic dialects, 
Part Ш,  Cambndge, Mass Harvard 
University, 1985, 290-310 and edited in Talát 
Tekin, ХІ Yuzyil Turk Suri. Divdnu ап" 
Tuk'teki Manzum Parçalar, Ankara, 1989) 
The key to the question of whether stave 
rhyme was an essential of Proto-Turkic 
poetics seems to lie with Manichaean verse, 
the third category of Stabreimtexte This cate- 
gory consists of six short poems published by 
Le со and of the ‘Great Hymn to Mani’, 
edited by Bang and Gabain. After these texts, 
the first Manichaean verses to be found 
appeared in print only after Zieme's book was 
written. These are some lines on 57 of 
Manuscrits ouigouis du 1X'-X* siècle di Touen- 
Houang (James Hamilton, (ed.), Paris, 1986), a 
variant of which has now also been published 
by Zieme himself. (See ‘Notizen zum alt- 
turkischen — Sprichwortschatz', 401-9 of 
Altaica Osloensia Proceedings from the 32nd 
Meetng of the Permanent International 
Altaistic Conference, Oslo, 1990; note that 
Hamilton's MS ıs from Tunhuang, that of 
Zieme from Turfan) Several of the 
Manichaean poems feature stave rhyme stan- 
zas, the ‘Great Hymn to Маш, alone com- 
pmsing more than 120 quatrains of alliterated 
verses. This hymn constitutes a part of the 
Manichaean Pothi book, which Professor 
Gabain assigned to the first quarter of the 
tenth century by identifying persons named in 
its colophon with the founder of the Liao 
dynasty and his royal consort. Zieme now (pp 
21-23) shows this identification to stand on 
rather shaky ground By linguistic criteria, the 
Рош book must be rather late, As shown in 
Erdal. ' The chronological classification of Old 
Turkish texts’ (Central Astastic Journal, 23, 
1979, 151-75, see рр 169-71), ıt belongs to 
the third of four stages of Old Turkic set up in 
that paper It has numerous confusions 
between voiced and voiceless consonants, the 
third person possessive suffix appears in the 
base form before postpositions, and the for- 
mative of the °t-causative has the vowel Л/ and 
-Ur as its aorist suffix. In view of these points, 
and the fact of ana replacing anar as the 
dative form of ol, the aorist tarik-ur instead of 
earlier tar-ik-ar, and especially 1n view of den- 
tal confusion, Doerfer (* Chronologische 
Klassifikation des alteren Tur en’, 
Altoitentalische Forschungen, xvm, 1991, 
170-86) assigns the book to the Ytian penod 
(p 182) This is despite the fact that the MS 
contams a Tokharian hymn as well and that 
the latest year on a Manichaean Turkic source 
is 1025. These points are dismissed as irrele- 
vant by Doerfer, who considers all confusion 
between г and d to be due to Mongolian influ- 
ence. The Ham: MS of the Maitrisimit, which 
was copied ш 1067, does, however, have some 
cases of dental confusion, e.g tdtru and at-iz- 
spelled with d, yeg+ad- spelled with t. (Doerfer 
uotes this same spelling variant of yegad- to 
claim that one of Müller's stake inscriptions 
was written in the Mongol period! I can 
think. of three inner-Turkic factors which 
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could have caused this confusion (possibly 
worsened the Mongolian adstratum) the 
phonemes /d/ (or better: and /t/ (to remain 
with the dental non-sibilants) covered (at 
least) three allophones, [5], [d] and [t]. [d] may 
have represented an area where the two 
phonemes intersected, being the postconsonan- 
tal variant of the first and (say from the ninth 
or tenth century on) the postvocalic variant of 
the second. Having two letters cover three dis- 
tinct sounds would necessarily lead to hesita- 
tons, these would not occur in the Arabic 
script, which has dhd/ as well as dal Secondly, 
hesitation may have arisen from the conflict 
between morphemic invariance, with mor- 
phemes written the same way irrespective of 
phonotactics, and adherence to a closer repre- 
sentation of sound. Thirdly, the analogy of the 
labials, where the voiced stop 18 written with 
the same letter as the unvoiced, but 1s different 
from the voiced fricative, may have influenced 
the consonants of the other points of articula- 
tion. Doerfer believes that the documents writ- 
ten down in Muslim Yarkand around the year 
1100 in pis script make a clear distinction 
between d and t, which is not the case ту 
transcription (BSOAS, xLvu, 1984, 260-301) 
does feature the letters 5, d and г, but the 
latter two transcribe the same Uygur character 
t on the basis of my own reconstruction (as is 
made clear on pp.267-8 of the paper). 
Whoever wrote the documents also used 
Uygur t to transcribe the [d] of Arabic and 
Persian words This confirms the above pre- 
sentation of the Old Turkic dentals. Dental 
confusions and other marks of relative lateness 
are, incidentally, found not only in the Pothi 
book but mother Manichaean texts as well, 
e.g. the poem quoted in Stabremtexte, 333 
Lexical borrowing remains the only linguistic 
sign of Mongol influence, then, and of that 
there 1s nothing at all m Manichaean texts. 
The hypothesis that stave rhyme must be a 
Turkic phenomenon is supported thereby, and 
also by its presence 1n late popular verse. The 
loss of this poetic means in Qarakhanid litera- 
ture need not be due solely to the influence of 
Islam but also to the culturally and ethnically 
Iranian component ın Qarakhanid society. 
Stave rhyme is not, of course, the only for- 
mal feature of early Turkic verse The status 
of the quatrain as the basic stanza form is as 
strong 1n the east as in the west, the couplet 
being the norm for proverbs. The task of stave 
rhyme in holding the stanza together 1s 1n the 
west borne by rhymung at verse-ends; end- 
rhyme was not, however, unknown 1n the east 
either The constramt that verses have an 
equal number of syllables appears to have 
weakened in the east, but much less so than 
Zieme appears to think He treats synaloepha 
(the pronunciation of a vowel at the end of a 
word together with the vowel beginning the 
next word as one syllable) as the main reducer 
of syllables; a more potent means may here be 
the syncopation of vowels in second syllables 
of words. artru instead of artuü in text C 
stanza 8 a, for example, or уййн mstead of 
yigiliu ın ЕЗ stanza 28 verse d. Such syncopa- 
tion (dealt with on рр 86-8 of Marcel 1 1 
* Variable forms in the Qutadgu Bilig ', Besinci 
Milletler Aras: Turkolon Kongresi, Tebliğler 1. 
Turk Duh, cilt 1, Istanbul, 1985, 79-88) should 
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be considered preferable to synaloepha of 
unlike vowels in cases like komidu Шат for 
*komidu ihalm?' or asgi идип instead of 
‘asigi йет’ m 02. Zieme may have treated 
intentional vanation as irregularity. the 
Uygurs may, on the other hand have consid- 
ered it refreshing to have an anapaest replaced 
by a spondee once in a while 

Another way to suit the metre was to 
choose between semantically identical possibil- 
ities already existing in the language A case in 
point are the accusative suffix variants +(X)g 
and +л/ when added after vowels, where 
+(X)g does not constitute a syllable by itself 
Text E2 mostly has verses of 13 syllables; in 
4 b, this number 1s reached by using the vari- 
ant drdinitni), but in 6 d, however, by using 
ardını+g. This 1s not free variation, the present 
use (exploited also m the Qutadgu Bulg, as 
pointed out by Erdal, 1985: 85) justifying the 
simultaneous existence of the two forms 
According to Erdal, 1979 (q.v above), the 
allomorph +п/ gradually spread to more and 
more areas along with the development of Old 
Turkic At stage I 1t is added only to simple 
demonstrative and personal pronouns and to 
kim, ın stage II also to pronouns with +/Ar, to 
nouns used together with the plural possessive 
suffixes and to a few collective nommals At 
stage ПІ ıt comes into use with all the collec- 
tive nomunals and, significantly, with foreign 
nouns The reason for this new domain for 
+nI may have been the use of this ending as a 
distinct syllable, making a clearer pronuncia- 
tion of the base possible At stage IV, finally, 
+nI spreads to Turkic stems as well, not, how- 
ever, completely pushing +(X)g out of use. 
adini being foreign, ıt was normal for it to 
have either of the two accusative suffixes 
already at stage ПТ, whereas much of the verse 
under discussion can clearly be assigned to 
stage IV even. Zieme presents ^n] used with 
simple nouns as the principal sign of lateness, 
couching his formulation ш statistical terms, 
however, overall statistics are rarely useful 
when dealing with language. In text J 3, for 
example, which has only +nJ and no +(X)g, 
the accusative suffix happens to appear only 
with foreign nouns and plural forms, which is 
‘standard’. The choice between these two 
variants serves verse-end rhyme as well. In E 2 
stanza 8, the Skt. borrowing siddhi ıs used 
with *(X)g so as to rhyme with three nomina- 
tives in °@, in text О stanza 11, on the other 
hand, three instances of +nJ with Turkic 
nouns are there for the same purpose. 
Although they contradict the rule characteriz- 
ing stage Ш, these instances should not by 
themselves be a reason for assigning the texts 
in question to group IV, what we have here 1s 
posue licence, a concept with Zieme could 

ave put to good use: kar mu yagmur ‘ Schnee 
oder Regen’ or kızlar kirkin ‘ die Mädchen 
und Jungfrauen' on p. 340, ев, can only be 
thought of in such terms. 

Ihave noticed hardly any errors. Worth 
mentioning 18 ‘avira’ in the last line of p 139 
and ‘ galtun(:)z’ 1n verse 34 b on p. 155, which 
are, on the facsimile, visible as айги and 
saltim(i)z ively ‘Streit’ is totus, as 
shown in Bahmi writing ın TT УШ O 8, not 
tutus as written on p 201. Instead of ‘ гайт” 
of text F3 on p. 503, G Kara has, ш his 
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review of BT ХШ in OLZ, 84, 1989, 355, pro- 
posed the reading asig, Zieme was not sure of 
his own reading. bir ažunluk asig has the much 
more appropnate meaning ‘profit useful for 
one (single) existence’. The second vowel of 
the word quoted on p 217 from BT III 226 as 
‘kurap’ is in fact not explicit and should be 
an: On p 296, ‘ yayit is to be read as yaylag: 
see Erdal, 1991, р 685, n. 382. Read ogir- 
makig instead of ‘ ogirmakinga’ on p. 373, the 
word ıs an object of ¿lalm * waqtan badiz- 
lagay’ on р 74 should be iraqtin badizalgay, 
and tuglar pralar should be understood as the 
subject of this verb Of the two editors, 
Arlotto (who presumably used a facsimile) has 
badizla- whereas Geng (who must have seen 
the onginal) wrote badizal-; even if Arlotto is 
nght, badiz*a-l- fits the context and /-hooks 
are often musplaced. In this passage, Zieme 
has translated the Chinese orginal and not the 
Uygur text as we have it this latter is clearly 
on a misunderstanding of the source, 
but still makes perfectly good sense and 
should be rendered as it stands The words 
yelu komajn] in this sentence may not be a 
sunple ‘ Schreibfehler? for yelu kogan ‘ rain- 
bow’ however, as уем koma[n] ‘ magic’ 
would fit the context very well: 1n view of the 
dialect alternation talva/talu ‘mad’, the ety- 
mology of yelu kogan may be *yelv kogan 
‘magic rope’; this connexion may have been 
felt, and caused the confusion 
Here are a few further points of interpreta- 
tion. siziz of text С 2 stanza 6 verse a (p. 214) 
is unlikely to be 512-12 and the translation 
* schwáchend ' 1s impossible this would be the 
meaning of a verbal noun coming from a 
causative derivate. I take the word to repre- 
sent srtsiz ‘dishonest’, the negative counter- 
part of зе discussed ш the n. to BT III 964 
and in Marcel Erdal, Old Turkic word forma- 
tion: a functional approach to the lexicon (2 
vols., Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1991, p. 204, 
n. 245) The translation of E 2 stanza 15 a as 
proposed on p 182 and explained ın n 313 ıs 
not very satisfactory. Ithmk bosug ıs here 
used with the same grammatical status as yan 
and Кер, ıt seems to mean ‘ instructions’, as 1t 
does in UigTot 1005. This bosug must, more- 
over, have served as base for bosgt+u-n-, etc 
Instead of what has been, on p. 247, read 
as tanisbin mangayu..., I propose (cf. fac- 
simile) tanu))pan, тапғапи sizind òk inan- 
gay ' (They) will, all together, deny their faith 
and, calling out.  , will believe in you instead ’ 
danisbm ‘der Weise’ 15 a word made up b 
Zieme and does not fit the context very well. 
For yadanis vs. yaigi§ on p 259 cf. Erdal, 
1991, 265-6 with n. The base of the word 
ulahg ın a text dealt with on p. 261 (and wa in 
an unpublished fragment quoted in the n) is 
by Zieme considered to be ‘a palatal vanant’ 
of what has, in the Divan dts 't-Turk, been 
read as ula Instead, the word in the Divan (п 
Arabic writing) should also be read as uld; I 
do not think there are ‘ palatal variants’ in 
Old Turkic (except for monosyllables with Л/ 
changing this vowel to /1/) and there 1s no jus- 
tification whatsoever for ‘ula’ becoming ula. 
(The twentieth century Anatohan word men- 
tioned in the Clauson entry for ‘ula’ then 
needs some other etymology.) The mterpreta- 
tion of verse b in stanza 19 of text O (p. 275) 
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1s unacceptable, as ‘ sich rüsten ’ is sapil- and 
not sapil-, see Erdal, 1991, 670 It there seems 
likely that the last word in the line ıs san 
‘number’ and not Chinese “Зап” ‘das Gute 
(7) 5 the MS elsewhere often marks /3/ with 
two dots, and has done so thrice in this same 
hne mantimis of p. 276 1s ‘ baptised’ ban- 
/тап- ‘to dip something into a liquid ' is in 
the Codex Cumanicus used in the sense ‘to 
baptise’ The instance of the Buyan Avirmak 
(the text from 1688 mentioned above, which 
18, after all, later than the Codex Cumanicus 
by several centuries) probably also comes from 
this secondary meaning unup smup (p. 279) is 
better translated as * (alternately) succeeding 
(и-п-) and faltermg (si-n-)’* a similar use of 
sin- is attested in the QB, and cf. Republican 
Turkish duse kalka In the text discussed on p 
365, Zieme now proposes ačdulsun for the 
word he had previously read as ardulsun < 
*art-il-; I think the reading ardulsun ıs to be 
retamed, but take this to a metathesis (cf 
айат) of adiulsun < adr-il- ‘to get separ- 
ated ', with regressive rounding 

On p. 237, the translation offered for 
sansarta iriné тті tag / sakinsar аги kim ma 
yok is impossible, since sakinsai 18 not a par- 
ticiple but here belongs to an analytical modal 
form (in the third person instead of the second 
as an expression of politeness) The verses 
probably mean: ‘I wish you would consider 
that there 18 none as pitiful as me in samsára ’. 
Alessio Bombacı has said of Yuan Buddhist 
verse that its products are ' di carattere edifi- 
cante ' and ‘ assai poveri di linsmo’ The verse 
from which these lines come is the only 
instance of ‘ good poetry ' which I, for one, 
feel I have come across in this book. both 
because of some rare formal means, to which 
Zieme calls our attention, and because of the 
feeling of authentic emotion which this poem 
is able to convey. The rather aberrant word 
order of the two lines, which were misunder- 
stood, no doubt stems from the need to adhere 
to the stave rhyme. Word order 1s, rather uni- 
versally, that domain in which poetic licence 
operates under maximal leniency; the rules, 
constraints and aesthetics of poetic licence 
cannot, however, be determined before we 
have discovered more of Old Turkic grammar 
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If Islamic art as an academic subject is to 
have a patron saint many would consider the 
eipgrapher Max van Berchem to be he His 
thoroughness and patience in the recording 
and transcription of inscriptions, his genious 
emendations to lacunary or defective texts and 
his deep historical knowledge have set stan- 
dards of scholarship which are virtually 
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impossible to rival. In his generation travel, if 
arduous and slow, was still relatively cheap: he 
was thus personally acquainted with practically 
every inscription he published and of a 
good many more as well. This gives one confi- 
dence in his readings of inscriptions, even 
when they are apparently anomalous in one 
respect or another. His work, was basically 
confined to Syna~Palestine, Egypt and parts 
of Anatoha, though with occasional diversions 
to Mesopotamia and Persia, and to historical 
inscriptions in Arabic on stone. These self- 
imposed restrictions sometimes excluded mate- 

relevant to the history of the monuments 
he recorded but his coverage nevertheless was 
remarkably complete. 

East of Syra, despite some excellent epi- 
graphical studies of 1solated monuments, the 
recorded material is less satisfactory. Far 
fewer scriptions survive; many standing 
monuments are inaccessible, and the often vast 
distances between them virtually rule out com- 

tive treatment. Those inscriptions which 
ave been recorded were often hastily, incom- 
pletely or 1naccurately transcribed and man 
readings are іп consequence conjectural, 
though notwithstanding many of them have 
found their way into the standard literature. 
This 15 partly because of the regrettable prac- 
tice in most of the volumes of the Répertoire 
chronologique d'epigraphie Arabe [RCEA] of 
now inscriptions only in the form in 
which y had previously been published. 
Even more regrettably, many archacologists 
working in the Caucasus, Transcaucasia and 
Central Asia in the days of the Soviet Umon 
treated inscriptions merely as a source for 
names and dates, ignoring all the rest or leav- 
ing the work of producing an accurate tran- 
scription and text to ‘specialists’ A case in 
point is the mausoleum at Tim (no. 11) on 
which G. A. Pugachenkova published a mono- 
graph in 1963, giving an incomplete reading of 
the date, 367/977-98, which Sheila Blair has 
here improved, on the basis of photographs, 
to Rabi I 367/October-November 977, but 
nothing more has ever been heard of the rest. 

Dr. Blair makes no secret of this chaotic 
state of affairs. Her work 18 a compilation on 
the lines of RCEA but making use of a wider 
range of source material, covering Greater 
Iran, from Mesopotamia to Transoxiana and 
from the Persian Gulf to Transcaucasia, 
though omitting northern India In fact there 
18 little or nothing from Mesopotamia, for, so 
much of the time, the ‘Abbasid Caliphate was 
under the shadow of Iranian dynasties, but 
this is offset by a concentration upon Persia 
and Afghanistan, where the author has 
worked, where the material 1s most abundant, 
and where the work of recent scholars like 
A. D H. Bivar has done much to establish 
critical texts for some of the inscriptions. Her 
cut-off date is 500/1106 subsequently, she 
observes, the extant material can be usefully 
presented by dynasty or by region. Her 
inscriptions include not only the Buwayhid 
rock-cut inscnptions at Achaemenid and 
Sasanian sites in Iran and a number of compa- 
rable commemorative inscriptions from 
Central Asia, foundation inscriptions, and 
funerary inscriptions from monumental con- 
structions (though not gravestones); extracts 
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from the Qur'án and Hadith, and secular verse 
inscriptions, but also inscriptions on auxiliary 
architectural materials, carved or painted on 
wood, stucco and stone Her decision to 
exclude 25 dated inscriptions on cenotaphs or 
tombstones, on the „grounds that they have 
already been published (so has ey. bun else) 
and that they are too localized to be 

eral consequence (as, again, are many of th the 
architectural inscriptions she does give) is, 
however, disputable, and indeed she does not 
hesitate to invoke Gaston Wiet on Egyptian 
tomb stones when it suits her Only texts in 
Arabic or Persian are given in bilingual inscrip- 
tions with a Pahlavi text this 1s noted but the 
Pahlavi ıs not reproduced or transcribed. 

Inevitably, there are some omissions. 
Among the standing monuments Blair has 
overlooked the most important 1s probably the 
caravansaray Ribüt-i Mahi, between Meshhed 
and Sarakhs in Khurasan, to which Godard 
has plausibly given a late eleventh-century 
date. There are, however, 1mportant founda- 
tion inscriptions in Transcaucasia, some of 
them very early, which have been published by 
L I. Lavrov (Epigraficheskiye pamyatniki 
Severnogo Kavkaza na arabskom, pede kom т 
tuetskom — yazykakh, 1, Moscow, 1966, п, 
Moscow, 1968, їп, Moscow, 1980) and by 
A. А. Khachatrian (Korpus arabskikh see bes 
Arment VII-XVI VV., 1, Erevan, 1987) No. 23 i 
Khachatrian’s corpus 1s an exemplary publica- 
tion of the no longer extant inscription of the 
mosque of ‘Manuche’ (Maniichihr) at Аш, 
which he dates to between 1072 and 1092. As 
his illustration shows, there ıs an undulating 
scroll behind the Kufic lettermg which is sur- 
pnsingly reminiscent, for what that is worth, 
of the inscription of Rubat-1 Mahi. 

The entries for the vast majority of the 
eighty inscriptions included consist of a text 
and transcnption, together with indications of 
their location and references to publication 
and illustrations, where the latter exist. 
Though some of the illustrations have archival 
value many of them are poorly legible. They 
should also have been printed side by side 
with the texts The commentaries consist of 
summaries, mostly on the basis of recent 
research, of the geographical and historical 
background, then, where relevant, an architec- 
tural account of the buildmg where the 
inscription occurs; some often desultory emen- 
dations or remarks on the language and termi- 
nology of the text; and finally, comments on 
the style of the script Generally speakıng, the 
historical excursuses are the most valuable. 

The Dawazdah Imam at Yazd (no. 39) typi- 
fies Blair's approach: a potted нЕ of The 
Kakwayhid dynasty ad its political affilia- 
tions, detailed comments on the founders’ titu- 
lature; a discussion of the evolution of $АГТ 
shrines in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and some general remarks on lettering and 
decoration But why the Twelve Imāms, or 
even any Imam at all? Yazd was, admittedly, 
traditionally associated with the sixth Imam, 
Ja‘far al-Sidiq, though his shrine was else- 
where. The inscriptions of the Dawüzdah 
Imam are, however, all perfectly compatible 
with a Sunnt foundation, and Blair's assertion 
that the use of Qur’dn 40: 65 documents belief 
‘in the muraculous return of a sainted figure’, 
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without a study of Вайпї Qur’dnic exegesis 
and of the Qur'üni texts conventionally 
employed in Shrī shrines, seems entirely 
unwarranted 

Not the least теги of Blair's work is the 
pou it gives to the Buwayhids, particu- 
arly to their rock-cut inscriptions at Ѕаѕатап 
sites in Fars. A series at pe covering 
almost a century, 955-1053 (nos 6, 7, 18, 43, 
44), practically charts the rise and fall of that 
dynasty's pretensions Of rather more dubious 
relevance to those 1s a series of five wooden 
tee un in the Islamic Museum in Cairo (no. 

—46) in the name of ‘Adud al-Dawla 
and ui 363/973—74, published after Gaston 
Wiets fuller notice in L’Exposition persane 
de 1931 (Cairo, 1933), 10-17 Blair suggests 
that they шау have been for а mausoleum- 
shrine for ‘Alt b Abr Talib at Najaf which 
the Buwayhids, according to Hamdallah 
Mustawfi, buit or restored in 366/976-77 
Again for what it 15 worth, the distinctive keel 
arches of the first four panels and their fan- 
shaped finials are strikingly reminiscent of 
some of the stil controversial ' Buwayhid’ 
silks which allegedly were dug up in the ceme- 
teries of Rayy. The study of their epigraphy 
may thus contribute substantially to the dating 

attribution of the monumental inscrip- 
tions, and we await Blair's conclusions with 
interest соро of the scnpts of the 
group of pane hampered by the lay-out of 
the illustrations which, unitelhgently, repro- 
duce them in reverse order of size, but, even if 
more recent doubts on their collective authen- 
ticity are swept aside it is clear that they are 
not all of the same date or even from the same 
building. The deep champlevé of the shahada 
at the head of the panel bearing the titles of 
‘Adud al-Dawla (C) and the lightly carved text 
below it contrast sharply with the last panel 
а an arch of quite a different profile, 

ently carved folate ornament and quite 
different Y champlevé lettering. Whatever its 
provenance it is difficult to see this as pre- 
dating the late eleventh century: Wiet must 
have misled by the ‘Alid litany it bears 
which occurs twice on the other panels. This is 
a good lesson that in epigraphy the form and 
lay-out of inscriptions may often be more 
significant than their content. 

Even now it regrettably remains most excep- 
tional for Arabic and Persian inscriptions to 
be published with the standard sigla employed 
in Classical epigraphy Blair offers square 
brackets, evidently suggesting restorations 
and, presumably, the work of the first tran- 
scriber. There are also interrogation marks in 
both her transenptions and her translations, 
though their point is often unclear Patently 
1naccurate texts, however, which, for whatever 
reason, cannot be improved in the obvious 
ways by textual criticism bring with them a 
serious temptation to take them too seriously. 
The sparseness of substantive notes to the 
texts offered by Blair suggests that she has 
either taken them as established or has felt 
unwiling to tackle even the obvious errors 
There are also unfortunately numerous errors 
m transliteration and translation 

Some words are plainly interpolations, like 
the kadhd (i.e. sic) їп the text of no. 52 from 
Аш (reproduced after RCEA 2701), and 
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should have been noted as such. Others are 
anomalies like, for example, mm in ‘Mu ‘zz 
al-Dawla Arslán Tikin min Abū ‘I-Fadl al- 
‘Abbas Mu’ayyad al-'Adl* which is translated 
without comment as if it were bin, though van 
Berchem and Wiet showed that mm in such 
circumstances, as in later Mamlük epigraphy, 
does not introduce a patronymic 

Passages from the Qur'üàn and Hadith are 
not transcribed but, as, for example, on the 
Western tomb tower at Kharraqan (no. 65), 
are translated 1n full, without any indication 
of whether they really reproduce complete 
texts or, as 18 so frequent in Muslim epigra- 
phy, truncate them to fit the space available. 
ome of her claims are unconvincing It 1s not 
clear, for example, that the inclusion of the 
ist’ üdha ın the Khargird inscription of Nizim 
al-Mulk (no. 57) bears out Herzfeld’s claim 
that the foundation was a madrasa. The trans- 
lations are often inaccurate. Abi’l-Ma ‘ali (no. 
65) is not ' father of eminences ' but something 
like ‘the doer of exalted deeds’; and 
Dawázdah Imam (р 3) 18 not ‘the Twelfth 
Imam’ Аз for the use of full diacnticals, 
which Blair announces will be confined to the 
translations, to the geographical locations 
(where those are identifiable medieval sites) 


and to words italicized 1n the text, that would . 


have been defensible, if wntating, had any- 
thing like consistency been observed. But even 
in the italicized texts their use 1s capricious in 
the extreme and there are some fearful mon- 
strosities hke hddhd md bind (p. 4) or mu‘ azim 
(sic), p. 33, for mu ‘azzam Much of this may 
be blamed on the copy-editing, but it also 
gives a clear impression of excessive haste 

As the concentration here on the historical 
background shows the traditional role of 
Islamic epigraphy has been to provide texts of 
inscriptions, which may then be quarried for 
the information they give on prosopography, 
architectural patronage, the political, social 
and religious background and the monuments 
themselves. That 1s, they have been seen as his- 
torical documents, not writen words Where 
the inscription is positioned, how it 1s laid out 
and how its lettering 1s adapted to the space 
available, has generally been ignored 
Generalization on the basis of such scattered 
and disparate material 1s of course extremely 
difficult And the considerable differences in 
contemporary scripts and lettering in different 
media (cf Pir-1 'Alamdar at Damghau (no 34) 
with inscriptions in cut brick, stucco and 
paint) virtually rule out even a provisional 
chronology on palaeographic grounds 

Drawn-out alphabets (e.g. fig. 132) may 
help m the reading of damaged inscriptions, 
but they may be seriously misleading if the 
give the impression of being an available bank 
of letters e relevance of the well-known 
studies of the inscription-wares of Nishapur 
and Afrasiyab by Lisa Volov-Golombek and 
V A Krachkovskaya 1s also difficult to assess 
because, unlike the majority of early architec- 
tural inscriptions, both in execution and ш let- 
ter forms they are closely related to manu- 
script hands. Blair's claim that the lead plaque 
from Old Urgench dated 401/1010-11 (no 28), 
for example, betrays the hand of a сегу 
scribe thus begs the question of who actually 
wrote it. These hands, moreover, remained 
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popular as display uum for headings, etc, 
ong after forms of naskhi had displaced them 
in the body of the text, and we cannot elimi- 
nate the possibility that inscription wares with 
forms of almost archaic Kufic were still bem 
made when the terra cotta inscription in bol 
rounded script from Nishapur from the reign 
of Maliksháh (no 64) was erected. 

There are, unfortunately, no studies of 
Islamic inscriptions to compare with analyses 
of lettering and lay-out like Stanley Morison's 
Politics and зел! (ed. Nicholas Barker, 
Oxford, 1972) or Nicoléte Gray’s Lettermg as 
drawing (London, 1971), for they would have 
much to teach the Islamic epigrapher. As the 
former has demonstrated, Chancenes have 
played an essential role in the diffusion of epi- 
graphic styles, though in Islam, for want of 
surviving material, this is frequently an impon- 
derable. The decidedly heterogeneous inscri 
tions discussed here can scarcely all show the 
style of the ‘Abbasids’ court at Baghdad, or 
that of their masters at Buwayhids at Shiraz. 
Practice at different times and in different 
pus of the Caliphate very probably varied. 

ut, m general, central edicts must principally 
have governed Royal titulature which, for 
example, on a change of reign might need to 
be rapidly amended: the craftsmen would then 
have been issued with the required texts which 
they drew themselves to the required format 
and dimensions, or else employed a local 
scribe to do the lay-out. Sometimes, indeed, 
editing might be necessary (a well-known case 
18 the foundation inscription of Süleymaniye in 
Istanbul, which was forty words too long for 
the space available). cuts presumably would 
not have been left to the craftsman or the 
draughtsman but would have had to be 
approved by the local qddr 

A t this preponderance of local epi- 
graphic fashion one may cite striking similari- 
tes between scripts widely separated by dis- 
tance, as with Ribăt-ı Mahi and the more or 
less contemporary mosque of Manüchihr at 
Am. These cases were probably exceptional, 
for the acceptance of a centrally determined 
vocabulary in no way entailed centrally deter- 
mined lay-out or scripts. Blair suggests that ın 
such cases they could have copied лга 
inscriptions from the central manufacturies; 
but where comparison 1s possible the parallels 
are not ve convmeng, and a more probable 
source of diffusion, which she only mtermit- 
tently considers, would have been the сошаре 
There is the obvious problem that most coins 
are far too small for a long or elaborate 
inscription, and sheer lack of space must often 
have kept ornament down. But the sikka was 
the ruler’s absolute prerogative and nothing 
else in the way of official scripts can ever have 
circulated so widely 

The principal utility of Dr. Blair's compila- 
tion 1s that it collects together secondary mate- 
rial which is scattered and difficult to locate. It 
is regrettable that it was necessary to incorpo- 
rate so many defective texts and that so few of 
the feasible improvements to them were 
attempted. But doubtless the opening up of 
Central Asia and renewed access to Iran will 
stimulate her and a new generation of scholars 
to record inscnptions in the field. 

1 M ROGERS 
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SAYID GHULAM MUSTAFA SHAH and 
ASKO PARPOLA: Corpus of Indus 
seals and inscriptions. 2: Collections 
in Pakistan. (Annales Academiae 
Scientarum Fennicae, Ser. B, Tom. 
240 = Memoirs of the Department 
of Archaeology and Museums, 
Government of Pakistan, Vol. 5.) 
xxxii, 448 pp. Helsinki: Suoma- 
lainen Tiedeakatemia, 1991. $250. 


The ap ce of this second volume of 
the Corpus of Indus seals and inscriptions, fol- 
lowing soon after the first in 1987 (reviewed in 
BSOAS, 1л, 3, 1989, 567-8), represents a con- 
siderable triumph at once of technological 
effort and of scientific diplomacy and organı- 
zation. As in the case of the previous volume, 
the substance of the work resides in the 432 
numbered pages of photographic illustrations, 
including 36 1n colour. The aim has been once 
more to provide within a single series new and 
excellent photographs of all the traceable evi- 
dence for Indus wnting and iconography, and 
this is to an impressive extent achieved. The 
bref introduction covers, mutatis mutandis, 
similar ground to that of the preceding vol- 
ume On pp. xiv-xix there 15 extensive and up- 
to-date documentation of relevant find-sites in 
Pakistan, and indeed, some т India. 
(Noteworthy ш R. S Bisht, * Dholavira new 
horizons ın Indus civilization’, Purutattva, 20, 
1990, 71-82 'including a unique (Indus) 
Kod ier in monumental size, with signs 
inlaid with crystalline rock ’.) 

Subsequent sections contain text largely 
identical with that of Vol. 1, with updated and 
extended footnotes. (The two volumes will 
not, of course, necessarily go to the same read- 
ership). Attention, however, will focus on the 
pre which, together with Vol. 1, for the 
irst time, besides their iconographic interest, 

lace serious evidence for the decipherment of 

dus script on a single table. A reviewer scan- 
ning such treasures 1з drawn to search for 
some detail promising entry to a decipher- 
ment. Here inscriptions on the back of the 
stone (cf Vol 1, H-102 and M-318; BSOAS, 
Ln, 3, 1989, 568), do not catch the eye, apart 
from the angle sign of M-1203. In this case, 
the character on the reverse is the second, not 
the first of the obverse inscription. However, 
the intriguing ' tndent ' character ў, typically 
terminating ‘numeral’ groupings is often 
attested -712, M-822, M-872, M-909, 
M-984, M-987, M-1098, M-1200, H-407, 
Н-585, NS-7—8 seal almost identical to 
Vol. 1, M-177). Elsewhere (M-710, M-1224), 
again with numerals, the 'trident' occupies 
the penultimate place, succeeded by the upright 


‘comb’ E —nB8 ‘post-termunal’ character, 


seemin; a suffix or postposition. The 
"trident" also comes termunally after ‘ verbal’ 
groups (M-662, M-724), and even medially in 
such groupings -734, M-735, M-813, 
M-878, М-882, -933, M-965, M-998, 
M-1017, M-1058, M-1089, Н-449, Н-454, 
H-466, H-510, H-597) where it may indicate a 
word-end. Granted the script is syllabic, and 
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the ‘numerals’ nghtly interpreted, one infer- 
ence could be that the 'trident" represents 
inter alia the termination of the ordinal num- 
ber Such hints will need to be tested. 
Another interesting lead might be suggested 
(cf A Parpola, JRAS, 1975, 183) by cases 
where an inscription consists only for a single 
character. For example an ‘enclosed fish’ 


tal 


Q occurs alone on M-1084 and M-1110, 
+ t 


suggesting the two had a simular function. So 
brief a text, 1f not a genuine monosyllable, 
could be an abbreviation Two-sign and three- 
sign groups also merit examination. The inter- 
pretation of inscriptions in unidentified lan- 
guage, and in wholly unknown script, remains 
a formidable enigma Yet with the appearance 
of these two, and the third volume keenly 
awaited, ıt 1s now at least one becoming ac- 
cessible for study 

At the same time, preoccupation with deci- 
pherment should not override attention to the 
iconography of the plates This forms the 

rominent) seventh criterion of classification. 

arious bovines, rhino and elephant are con- 
spicuous, but once more the ‘anthropo- 
morphs’ represent the most interesting cate- 
огу. The ‘buffalo-horned deity’ (‘Siva ү, 

-1181, and the ‘ hon-strangler ' (Gilgamesh ?) 
M-1182-3, re-appear Yet without doubt the 
most remarkable composition 1s the ritual 
scene (M-1186) where a worshipper brings a 
'human-faced markhor' before a lunar (7) 
deity, and in the lower register process seven 
attendants with ibex-horn headgear. 

The eminent sponsors of this project, 
UNESCO, the CIPSH, the Government of 
Pakistan (Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums), the Finnish Academy of Sciences 
and Letters, and the University of Helsinki, 
can be well content with the outcome of their 
endeavours. 


A.D Н BIVAR 


R. S. O'FAHEv: Enigmatic saint: 
Ahmad Ibn Idris and the Idrisi tra- 
dition. xvii, 261pp. London: 
Hurst & Co., 1990. £25. 


This orginal, lucid and fact-filled book on 
the life, times, teaching, thought and influence 
of that widely-respected ‘saint’ (O’Fahey 
s shy of describing him narrowly as a 
É am Ahmad b. Idris, 15 a pioneer work for 

reasons. 


First, there is the man himself. Moroccan- 
born, he well illustrates the fact that the two 
wings of the Arab world are joined as one, by 
the fraternity of saints and of Süfis in Icu- 
lar. There 1s no such study in any other lan- 
guage. The sources that tell of him are scat- 
tered and often inaccessible (illustrated here by 
the ample bibliography, as well as the hst of 
primary and secondary sources). This book 
could well serve as a model for the study of 
other key figures in neo-Süfism, and in other 
regions, and one thinks of several of those 
who were highlighted in В. G Martin's 
Muslin brotherhoods т 19th-century Africa 
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(Cambndge, 1976) (The Ahmadiyya/Idrisiyya 
eatures on several pages of that work ) 

Secondly, Ahmad b. Idris 1s renowned for 
his residence in ‘Аят and for the far-reaching 
* seed planting’ of his thoughts and hus judge- 
ments Wide were the ripples on Islam's pool, 
ripples that emanated from him throughout a 
large part of the last century The Maghrib, 
Egypt, the Sudan and ‘Asir furnish geographi- 

у localized phases in his career, though the 
map is far wider (as pp xv-xvi indicate), 
extending from the region of Shingit and Tiris 
in the western Sahara as far as the Horn of 
Africa and into the islands of Indonesia 
O'Fahey (together with his colleagues in 
Bergen and elsewhere) makes it clear that this 
is a preliminary study of the man and his 
tradition, the gateway only to what could 
prove to be, eventually, a new prospect of 
neo-Süfism, and more generally, of a critical 
period of Islam when фе growing impact of 
the West confronted it 

Thirdly, Ahmad b. Idris 1s a fine example of 
the ‘ poised’ Sunni Saft tradition He is no 
less fine an example of the Arabo-Berber mys- 
tical world that 1s different from the ‘ ecstatic ' 
Sifism of, say, Iran and, to a degree, 
Anatolia. Of late it ıs the latter ‘ school’ that 
serves аз a semu-fixed position from which to 
question literalist fundamentahsm. Here we 
have a different vision. Ahmad b Idris is 
amongst the best examples of that other 
Süfism which in many respects has to date 
been illustrated in a book like Martin Lings’s 
A Sufi samt of the twentieth centuy’ Shaikh 
Ahmad al-‘Alawi (London, 1961, repr 1971). 
Contrast the ‘omental’ views of wahdat al- 
wujüd with Ahmad b Idris’s measured ЖЛ 
tion of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thought here (р 2! 
where in his conclusion O’Fahey remarks, ‘a 
still grey area 1s his attitude towards the mysti- 
cal philosophy of Ibn al- Arabi and the issue 
of wahdat al-wujūd or * The Unity of Being" 
which so exercised the eighteenth century. His 
prayers and the commentaries upon them 
шпріу an acceptance of Ibn al-'Arabi's 
theosophy, tus remarks during the debate at 
Sabyā suggest only a qualified acceptance.’ 

A few extra comments might be made 
These are in no wise criticisms but merely 
illustrate the kind of sources that stili await 
study for further insight into Ahmad b. Idris’s 
enormous influence within the wider, and 
more especially peripheral, geographical areas 
of Dar al-Islam. 

The stay of Ahmad b. Idris ın ‘Asir is very 
well covered (pp. 81-106) ın particular. The 
works of al-Hasan b Ahmad ‘Akish are not 
easily accessible sources and they are skilfull 
handled. Amongst these are his al-Dibdy al. 
khusruwüni ft akhbār а'уйп al-Mikhlaf al- 
Sulaymani (a slightly different title from that 
ae on p 220) It has now been edited by 
smá'il M. al-Bishrt (Ph D. thesis submitted to 
the University of Durham in 1988 and await- 
mg publication). Little further may be gleaned 
about the role of Ahmad b Idris and his 
counsel agaist waging war on descendants of 
WE Prophet (bayt al-nubuwwa), namely, tark 

ital wa'l-mayl 121 sulh, and the subsequent 
ps eat of the 'Asiris, though the amirs name 
seems to be ‘АП b. Mujaththil (a different 
spelling of и 1s given on pp. 93, 95-6, 98-101, 
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105 and in the index of persons and places) 

Very interesting are those pages concerned 
with the 141151 tradition in Egypt, the Sudan, 
the Horn, and South Asia. Several pages 
(186-8 in particular) are concerned with the 
example and the writings of Mubammad Nir 
al-Din (Arap Hodža (Hoxha)) of the 
Maldmiyya im Macedonia (Skopje/Usküb), 
Albania and Kosovo. O'Fahey gives the date 
of his decease as 1887, though the late D 
Cehayt in his Derviski redovi (Sarajevo, 1986, 
208), gives it as 1897. Apart from the specific 
writings of Агар Hodža about Ahmad b Idris 
(p 187)—of which no doubt others await 
translation and analysis in Belgrade—the 
influence of the Moroccan samt appears to 
have been still important at a much later date 
because of personal contact between 
Albanians and his descendants А specific 
mention of this 1s to be found in the joint art- 
cle by Professor Muhammad Mifaki and Dr 
Ni‘mat Allah Hafiz of the University of 
Prigtina, in ther study of al-Hay Lutfi 
Bishartzi (1869-1929), published in the 
Kuwaiti publication, al-‘Arabi, 242, January 
1979, 135-9 (Sha'r Albani kataba 'br'l-‘arab- 
ya), with Safi verses of ‘Umar Іа of 
Prizren on pages 138-9 First drawn to Süfism 
seriously in Carro, he returned to the Balkans, 
and to quote the jot authors: 


“In the year 1892 he took advantage of his 
presence in his birth-place to undertake a 
visit to the town of Dakovica which was 
reckoned to be one of the greatest centres of 
Süfism. There, at the hand of the Shaykh of 
the Malamiyya tariga, he declared his mem- 
bership of the Safi order. It appears that his 
stay in Cairo between 1901 and 1905 had a 
share in firmly establishing his tie with 
Süfism, whether it be with its theoretical 
and speculative sources, or whether it be his 
connexion with some of the leaders of the 
Süfl orders On the one hand, his stay in 
Cairo enabled him to acquaint "himself with 
the sources of Siff writings; Ibn Adham, al- 
ЛЇЇ Ibn al-'Arabt, al-NábulusI, Ibn Idris and 
others. In his quires and in his note-books, 
which he brought from Cairo, we find refer- 
ences and rare quotations which revolve 
around the personality of Ahmad b. Idris, 
the founder of the Ahmadiyya {агїда, and 
about his influence upon him personally In 
these quires and note-books there are other 
signs of his personal attachment, whilst he 
was staying ш Cairo, to Muhammad b ‘Alt 
(sic) b. Muhammad b Ahmad b Idris (for 
whom it was subsequently destined to found 
an Amirate in the Yemen that arose from 
the Ahmadiyya tariqa) m the return of 
‘Umar Lutfi to Prizren, his birthplace, and 
his setting there, he was chosen to be a 
Shaykh of the Malàmiyya tariga m the 
town. He remained there to head the order 
until his death in the year 1929.’ 


One wonders where these quires and. note- 
books may still be found. Perhaps in Priština? 
The field of exploration 1s wide. O'Fahey's 
book 1s a major step forward and one is 
indebted to him and to his colleagues (perhaps 
especially to Dr. A Karrár, who is himself an 
authonty on Ahmad b Idris). What has been 
retained m these pages, as in O’Fahey’s other 
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writings on Ahmad b. Idris, is his zeal for his 
subject. One recalls the lively sharing of inter- 
ests and enthusiasm that marked the work- 
shop on Süfism that was held in SOAS ш 
1988. The person of Ahmad b Idris figured 
prominently, and one might, in passing, men- 
tion O’Fahey’s article on ‘Ahmad Ibn Idris 
and Northeast Afnca', Islam et Sociétés au 
Sud du Sahara, 3, 1989, 67-89 One wishes the 
author well in his writing of a sequel. 


H T. NORRIS 


LESLIE GREY: A concordance of 
Buddhist birth stories. xliii, 268 pp. 
Oxford: Pali Text Society, 1990. 
£28.50. 


This volume is a bibhographical aid and 
general work for the study of, principally, the 
Játaka tales but also of other Buddhist legends 
and stories (avaddna) Certainly for anyone 
interested in these stones this book is a most 
useful storehouse of reference material. 
However, the would-be researcher is likely to 
find this volume a frustrating one to use in a 
number of respects. The first problem one 
encounters arises from the author's failure to 
explain adequately his method; the brief intro- 
duction (pp 1m) leaves the reader having 
largely to puzzle out the book's scheme for 
himself. 

The main part of the book consists of two 
alphabetical series of entries. The first is enti- 
tled ‘ Jütakas' (pp 1-172) and is based on the 
547 jataka stories of Fausbell’s edition of the 
Pah Jataka, the second 1s entitled ‘ Avaddnas ’ 
(pp. 173-251) and embraces Buddhist stories 
of various types and genres from various 
sources, 

Each entry in these two series 1s headed 
by the name of the story This is followed by 
a number. From the index of stories 
(pp. у-ххуш) one can deduce that this 15 the 
“sequence number’, but its significance is 
nowhere explained. It appears to be a number 
that Grey himself has assigned to each story. 
Anyway, 814 (s.v Mankundala) is the highest 
number (986, against Vidüra-l on p. xxvii, 
must be an error since 711 15 given on p. 141) 
and there appear to be 814 stories entered in 
the volume in all. But the logic of the order of 
the pequenee remains a mystery to me. 

In the case of the first series of entries, the 
sequence number 1s followed by an indication 
of the story's number in the Pali Jdtaka and 
then by three references—to Fausbell's text, 
Cowell’s translation and Malalasekera’s 
Dictionary of Palt proper names. For certain 
entries this 1s all we are given. In most cases, 
however, we are then supplied with a sum- 
mary of the ‘story’ (a sentence or a short 
paragraph) and a statement of its ‘moral’, 
often in terms of the ten perfections or ten 
courses of unwholesome action, but some- 
times in another form, eg. ‘Oh women!’ 
(р 62), ‘Don’t be gullible’ a 12) Finally we 
are given a hst of ‘references’ cross-refer- 
ences to other jdtakas, references to Buddhist 
Sanskrit versions (in the Mahdavastu, 
Jütakamálà, etc.) and also to parallels in other 
Sanskrit literature (Hitopadesa, Paficatantray; 
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references indicating a cross-cultural parallel 
in Aesop, Apuleius, 4 Thousand and One 
Nights, etc , and finally references to a range 
of secondary scholarly literature. There 18 no 
attempt to present these references in a sys- 
tematic way—they are simply listed in alpha- 
betical order of the ‘codes’ or abbreviated 
titles of the relevant works The result is that 
there 1з no quick way of seeing whether there 
18 а Hutopadesa, Játakamála or Aesop parallel 
to a given Pali Јака Occasionally Grey gets 
carried away with his cross-cultural parallel: 
with regard to the Kumbha-jàtaka Grey com- 
ments, “Cf Aztec story’, what one is, meant 
to do with this if one happens not to know the 
Aztec story 1s not clear. 

The exact thinking behind the second series 
of entries—the Avadanas—is unclear, but as a 
general rule the stones listed here are not 
Jütakas and are presented as drawn in the first 
instance from Buddhist Sanskrit sources (or 
Chiese and Tibetan translations of these) 
However, the Pah Mahdgovinda-sutta 18 
entered here, presumably because, although a 
Jütaka-type story, it 1s found m the Digha- 
niküya rather than in the Játaka collection; 
Jataka material from Buddhist — Sanskrit 
sources is also sometimes included here (e.g. 
Visvantara-jütaka, and Vydghri, the story of 
the bodhisattva feeding himself to a hungry 
tugress) One or two of the stories listed here, 
such as ‘Icarus’ (p 194), are not in origin 
Indian, but have found their way into 
Buddhist literature But a typical entry in this 
senes begins with a Sanskrit name of a story 
followed by its mysterious sequence number; 
we are then usually given a primary reference 
to Tucci’s Tibetan painted scrolls and to TAN. 
TAN з not listed in the explanation of 
‘codes’ at the beginning of the book; TAN13, 
however, 13. If they are the same then the ref- 
erences are to E Bryner's Thirteen Tibetan 
tankas In the absence of a reference to these 
two works we are usually referred to E. 
Chavannes's Cing cents contes et apologues or 
A Le Coq and E Waldschmidt, Die 
buddhistische  Spatantike т Mittelasien, but 
also to other works Sometimes we are given 
no primary reference at all; a summary of the 
story and its moral is followed by a list of mis- 
cellaneous references In fact this would 
appear the most suitable course to have fol- 
lowed for all the stories. The implication that 
Buddhist Sanskrit sources are the primary 
ancient sources for these stones tends to 
obscure a basic fact about them they are not 
sectarian, but are part of the common heritage 
of Indian Buddhism. This tendency 15 exacer- 
bated by the omission of references to the Pali 
sources in certain instances. Thus the entry for 
the 'Srüvasti miracle’ has no reference to 
the Dhammapada commentary’s account of 
this event, even thou: the translation 
(Burlingame’s Buddhist legends) is listed 1n the 
veri td The references are agam not 


presented systematically 
The two lists of entries are prefaced by a 
combined index of the ‘Jatakas’ and 


'Avadünas', and by an explanation of 
* abbreviations ' and ‘ codes’. The point of the 
index 1s not entirely clear since for the most 
part it merely merges the two alphabetical 
sequences of story names and indicates the 
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page on which the entry occurs, one might just 
as well go straight to the entry. Occasionally, 
however, it does help by allowing one to 
access the entry for a particular story by an 
alternative name. The volume does not include 
a general index, if one wants to know how 
many stories are listed as having a parallel in, 
say, Aesop, there 1s no alternative but to work 
through each entry. It would also have been 
helpful to have provided some account of the 
principal texts and translations for the stories 

The ‘ codes’ are the abbreviated titles of the 
works used in the references in the main part 
of the book Unfortunately there are a number 
of omissions here I have already mentioned 
the problem of TAN. Another code that fre- 
quently appears 1n the references but 1s miss- 
ing from the explanation of codes 1s MSV; this 
appears to refer to Die Erzahlstoffe des 
Miulasarvastivada-Vinaya by J. Panglung, 
which 18 listed in the main bibliography at the 
end of the book, but only under the author’s 
name The reference to ‘Gniffiths’ (p. 104) 
fails to be elucidated either by the explanation 
of codes or by the bibliography. JMAL refers 
to Speyer’s translation of the Játakamalà, but 
what does JMAL-I refer to? 

As а research resource for Buddhist stories 
Grey’s volume 15 clearly of great value Grey 
acknowledges that the work 1s incomplete and 
that his volume only constitutes a beginning; it 
1$ a pity, however, that a little more care and 
thought did not go into the final presentation 
of this material in 1ts published form 


RUPERT GETHIN 


EDITH NoLor: Règles de discipline des 
nonnes bouddhistes. Le Bhiksunivin- 
aya de l'école XMahàsamghika- 
lokottaravadin. Traduction annotée, 
commentaire, collation du manu- 
scrit. (Institut de Civilisation 
Indienne, No. LX.) xx, 549 pp. 
Paris: Diffusion de Boccard, 1991. 


This volume presents an annotated transla- 
tion and full discussion of the code of disci- 
line for Buddhist nuns contained in the 
kottaravadin Bhiksunivinaya. The text has 
been edited by Gustav Roth (Tibetan Sanskrit 
Works Series, Vol xi, Patna 1970, reviewed 
by John Brough, BSOAS, xxxvi, 3, 675 ff.). 
apart from the Pah Тһегауайш 
Bhikkhunivinaya, this work in the hybrid form 
of Buddhist Sansknt is the only complete code 
of discipline for Buddhist nuns that has so far 
come to light in an Indian language. The rules 
prescribed for the nuns Pene echo the 
rules assigned to the monks but are not a 
carbon-copy: the Bhiksunivinaya is a complete 
manual with a specific mdividual form and 
content Unlike the Pali version in particular, 
the Bhiksunivmaya treats the entre corpus 
of dogma together and more or less systemati- 


ai 

e prologue (pp. 1-9) explains how the 
community of nuns and their eight gurudhar- 
mas (‘important duties’) were created. Pre- 
viously, the Buddha had refused to let female 
lay followers take the vows, be ordamed 
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and join the order: ‘to give women access to 
the religious order is like inflicting a severe 
disease on a crop of пре barley’ Con- 
sequently, all the requests of Maháprajápati 
Сашатї fall When her son Ananda then 
intercedes in her favour with cogent 
arguments, the Buddha accepts, but only in 
order to avoid distressing him by further 
refusal. 

[PLI] In this way, he promulgates the eight 
gurudharmas which subordinate the nuns to 
the community of the monks (pp 9-10). A 
nun ordained even a hundred years previously 
must bow down before a monk ordained that 
very day (1) The nuns are not allowed to 
address remonstrances to the monks even if 
they are nght in doing so (3). They also must 
not accept a first gift of food, bedding or 
уйата before it has been offered to a monk 
(4). They must obtain the permussion of the 
monks before they can come in groups for the 
exhortation (6). They must spend the retreat 
of the monsoon 1n a residence with monks (7). 
They must, when the monsoon is over, ask 
that the ргауйгапй ceremony be ormed for 
them by the two communities (8) In case of a 
severe fault, the nuns must accept fifteen days 
of exclusion (mdnatva) and must ask for their 
readmission into both communities (5) The 
second rule obviates female spiritual weakness 
by fixing the taking of the vows at the age of 
eighteen. 

[Pt.IL] These eight rules are followed by the 
commentary (pp. 12-59), in which the rules 
and the procedures to be followed are given in 
more detail: that 1s the case especially for the 
ахоп гше (рр 14-52) and the sixth one (pp 
[Pt ae не Ње reader Mes an 
extended ex; of various types of faults (pp 
60-329) Eight рата faults lead to exclusion 
(pp. 60—85): three faults due to particular rela- 
tionships—sexual intercourse (1), sexual con- 
tact (5), or even mild flirting (6), two faults 
against the community—hiding the faults of 
another nun (7), attaching oneself to a monk 
rejected from the community (8), three general 
faults concerning both monks and nuns—theft 
(2), murder (3), hes (4). 

Nineteen sánghatisesa faults can be atoned 
for through аррго riate procedures (рр 
86-158) three aults concern communal 
behaviour—unfounded accusations (2), exag- 
gerated allegations (3), picking quarrels (4), 
three faults have to do with respect for the 
established social order—acting as a go- 
between for lovers (1), the ordination of a 
woman without the consent of her tutor (7) or 
the ordination of a person condemned to 
death (8); thirteen faults concern the good 
order of the community—specific relationships 
(11, 12, 17, 18), independence of spirit (5, 6, 9, 
10), schism in the community (13, 14, 15, 16) 
and attraction to other religious ofders (19) 

Thirty nthsangika-pacattika faults relate to 
formal confession combined with the giving up 
of various objects (pp 159-90). Most of them 
are intended to ensure that the personal pos- 
sessions of the nuns are restricted (no more 
than sixteen bowls or twenty items of cloth- 
ings for instance) and that ngour is strictly 
observed (not to keep an extra garment more 
than ten days, etc.). 
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One hundred and forty one pácattika faults 
involve formal confession (асада, рр. 
190—324): they concern rigour (1, 5, 19 etc.), 
self-denial (21 to 25 etc), and the hfe of the 
community (20, 34, 79, 84, 92 etc.). 

Eight faults for which apology has to be 
пабе А 325-29) 

е last of this work comprises 

A rules of good behaviour (Saiksadhar- 
ma, рр 330-37), seven rules for settling dis- 
utes (pp 338), and fifty miscellaneous rules 
rakinaka. pp 339-71)——по! to sit with 
crossed legs (1), not to wear any ornament (4, 
5, 6, 23, 25), to be completely chaste (9, 10, 11, 
12, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21) plus some clearly sup- 
plementary points 

The French translation, elegant and careful, 
18 founded on a collation of the only manu- 
script discovered so far as well as on the text 
edited by G Roth, whose readings are emended 
where. necessary Nolot’s translation is sup- 
ported with numerous erudite and apposite 
notes. Her commentary which follows (pp. 
375-453) ıs in two P the first one, syn- 
thetic, presents a study of the structure of this 
code „Р discipline, а study of the structure and 
syntax of the discussion of the procedures, a 
consolidated list of the faults, a discussion of 
certain conventional forms of address (gau- 
tamImdtd, arthahetor  ndma | grhnàmi, and 
bhante samgho arya samgho), and a study of 
the procedures of ordination In the second 
one, analytic, the author examines problems 
which have arisen during her reading of the 
text with the help of parallel texts. Lastly, the 
reader will find the collation of the MS and a 
bibliography. Indexes of Sanskrit, Pali, Praknit 
and Chinese words, a glossary of technical 
terms and an English summary usefully com- 
plete this work, a valuable tool for further 
research, linguistic and text-bustorical, in the 
field of Buddhist monastic organization. 


CH CHOJNACKI 


ANDRÉ PADOUX: Vdc: the concept o 
the Word in selected Hi 
tantras. Translated by Jacques 
Gontier. (SUNY Series in the 
Shaiva traditions of Kashmir.) xv, 
460pp. Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 
1990. $18.95. 


The topic of the Word has occupied André 
Padoux’s attentions since the beginning of his 
academic career, the present book 1s based on 
his doctoral thesis, published as Recherches sur 
la symbolique et l'énergie de la parole dans cer- 
tams textes tantriques (Paris. Editions Е de 
Boccard, 1963, second edition 1975), and has 
now been completely revised for this English 
translation. us it has become a well- 
balanced and thoroughly researched summary 
of an intensive and extensive, text-onented 
investigation of Tantrism, especially of 
Kashmir Sarvism As such it 1s a fascinating 
and penetrating document. 

Chapter 1 1-29), ‘Early speculations 
about the significance and the powers of the 
Word’, surveys Vedic concepts and contexts 
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concerning Vac and upanishadic explications 
(divisions, classification, identifications) based 
on OM. This accentuates an mmportant aspect 
of Padoux’s notion of Tantrism (ch.u, pp. 
30-85) and of the position of Tantrism in the 
history of Indian rehgions.P tends to the 
‘evolutionist viewpoint" which assumes that 
elements which emerge only later in Tantrism 
“have in fact never ceased to exist locally, but 
were sunply not mentioned in the texts as long 
as another ideology prevailed’ (p. 71) P's 
mam concern is *the structure of the meta- 
physical system’ (p. 76); and he gives a bal- 
anced and perceptive description of the essen- 
tials which constitute Tantrism. He cautiously 
places texts and authors with regard to 
chronology and to the classifications and 
branches of tradition (with bibliographical ref- 
erences which are also given in the Select 
Bibliography, pp. 431-8) 

Chapter ш (pp 86-165) 1s devoted to the 
terms and Сазы cations used for the descrip- 
tions of the ‘ manifestation of sound ’ from the 
absolute divine level down to the concrete 

honemes of the Sansknt language: Sıva- 

кї, nádabindu, the divisions of bindu, 
kundalmi (1e. the arising of the phonemes in 
relation to the awakening of the kundalini), 
and Matrka Varna are the headings of the sec- 
tions in which the speculations concerning the 
various steps of the manifesting process or 
activity are reported in detail, 

Another aspect of the manifestation ‘as 
occurring through the unfoldmg of the Word ' 
(p. 83) is presented in ch. iv where the four 
levels or stages of the Word are described: 
рагй vac—pasyanti—madhyama—vaikhari, 1 е 
from a supreme Word to the empirical level of 
speech Chapter v, ' The phonetic emanation ', 
pursues what the texts have to say about 
‘translating phonetics in terms of meta- 
physics ' (р. 299), while ch. v1 on ‘ The sixfold 
course (sadadhvan)' presents the theory con- 
cerning the progress towards liberation 

Finally, Mantras are briefly discussed (ch 
vu). This chapter can refer to more extensive 
and solid introductory literature (cf p 372) 
than the aspects of Tantric metaphysics and 
theory dealt with in other chapters, P. there- 
fore concentrates on specific examples, 
Encres de y explicating four mantras. He Шиѕ- 
trates how it 1s possible to deal intellectually 
with practices which need to be practised (and 
that implies levels other than the intellect) if 
what is talked or written about were to be 
© proved ’. 

Texts are used widely and yet selectively, 
different texts or groups of texts bemg given 
preference ın different chapters depending on 
where a section of the systematic edifice 1s 
treated most lucidly, extensively, and precisely; 
variants and parallels are, however, frequently 
referred to in the footnotes. The texts, specific 
chapters or sections of the sources, do not fea- 
ture m clear profile by themselves as the object 
of P.’s scholarly mterests or intellectual curios- 
ity; rather, the texts are used in the light of 
P's interest in the system, in its speculative 
ambitions, and in its terminological intricacies, 
* Notwithstanding its diversity and its variants 
(which are sometimes very important), this 
body [of doctrines and practices elaborated in 
the Tantras, Agamas, Балашев and in their 
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commentanes] appears to me as forming a 
whole, even a system, I should say, or several 
similar, Tantric, systems ' (p. 43). 

The newcomer to the hterature of Tantrism 
and Ка&пиг Saivism will find the list of abbre- 
viations a rather demanding tool since it 1s 
part of a classified bibliography and thus not 
alphabetical. And considering the wealth of 
information, explications, quotations and ref- 
erences to texts one cannot but regret that the 
index of Sansknt terms 1s not supplemented 
by an index of Enghsh terms, names and 
quoted passages But these are seconda 
points considering the substance of a boo 
which 1s a profound, stimulating and authon- 
tative study, a survey which can serve also as 
introduction while furthering the scholarly 
analysis of specific texts, concepts and theories 
central to Tantrism 


PETER SCHREINER 


RUPERT SNELL: The eighty-four 
hymns of Hita Harivamsa: an edi- 
tion of the Caurasi Pada. xvi, 
360 pp. Delhi: Motilal Banar- 
sidass; London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 1991. Rs. 375, 
£15. 


Composed ш the Bray dialect of Hindi, the 
‘eighty-four hymns’ (caurdsi pada) of the 
sixteenth-century saint Hita Hanvamśa, are 
notable examples of the genre of 
amatory/devotional lync that flounshed for 
several centuries under the inspiration of 
Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. Followers of Hita 
Напуашза formed the Réadhavallabha 
Sampradáya which, unlike the larger and 
more widespread Vaisnava Sampradayas, did 
not elaborate a theology by means of com- 
mentary on Sanskrit texts Instead, the hymns 
of Hita Harivam$a were accorded canonical 
status and sectarian commentators read into 
them a theology that 1s characterized by the 
pre-eminence it gives to Radha. 

The introductory chapters of this edition 
give a concise presentation of data relevant 
to the author and the Rüdhavallabha 
Sampradaya, with judicious assessment of the 
claims made in earlier Hindi studies. Although 
this 1s not a book for beginners (basic Hindi 
and Sanskrit terms are used without transla- 
tion or gloss), it provides a more authoritative 
introduction and a better text, translation, and 
analysis of the padas than 1s found in Charles 
S J White’s The Caurdsi Pad of Sri Hit 
Hartvams (University Press of Hawai, 1977), 
which simply gave a slightly amended tran- 
scription of the ‘ vulgate’ text as published by 
Lalit&carana Gosvami (Sri Аша caurási, Delhi 
National Publishing House, 1963). 

This study also takes into consideration the 
other works attributed to Hita Harivamsa. 
While Snell is prepared to accept his two let- 
ters as authentic (they are almost too trivial to 
be forgeries), he reserves judgement in the con- 
troversy over the authorship of the Sanskrit 
Radhájrasa|sudhanidht and provides sufficient 
evidence to cast doubt on the authenticity of 
some additional Bra; Bhasá hymns referred to 
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as sphuta vani In his detailed discussion of the 
Саитйзї Pada, he effectively argues that the 
archetype of the received compilation post- 
dates the collection of 115 component parts 
Although there is no question of there ever 
having been an autograph copy, the compila- 
tion has been transmitted as ‘а broadly stan- 
dardized text’ that has ‘successfully man- 
tamed the appearance of a uniform 
composition’ (p. 79) His examination of the 
formulas, content, and thematic sequencing of 
the padas leads him to suspect that a few 
poems in the middle of the compilation are 
independent from the remainder and that the 
manuscript transmission may well represent 
the work of more than one author. 

The edited text 1s based on two printed ver- 
sions and eleven manuscripts dating from 
1693, which are described in detail. A footnote 
mentions the oldest known manuscript (A D 
1656) which, unfortunately, was noted too late 
for collation with the other sources or inclu- 
sion 1n the discussion of textual transmission 
The manuscript variants are largely ortho- 
graphic, and in resolving them Snell has been 
more consistent than previous editors. For 
example, he has standardized the orthography 
of «v» versus «b», consistently distinguishes 
between m and candrabindu in accordance 
with metrical requirements, has retained more 
-1 and -u terminations (which in other editions 
have been largely reduced to -a), and has pre- 
served older spellings (e.g, mai, laŭ, kyaü, 
hyau, karahu, where Lalitacarana gives тё, lð, 
Куб, liyo, karau) 1n the case of tatsamas and 
semi-tatsamas, 1t 1s basically a toss-up between 
Lalitacarana’s kisalaya sayana supesala or 
Snell’s kisalaya sama supesala (or the former’s 
kusala, $yüma, Sithila, тї, candia, mrt-, 
barasata, and trividha versus kusala, syáma, 
sithala, mst, camda, nurtt-, barasata, and 
tribidhi) 

Most of the variants may be of meagre lin- 
guistic interest, but they do provide clear evi- 
dence of how, ın this kind of text, corruptions 
anse through Sansknitization, alterations for 

ntactic clarity or sectarian advantage, accre- 
tion of commentatonal text, and adaptation 
for musical performance. Though this crticial 
edition has resulted in few drastic emendations 
to the basic content and purport of the vul- 
gate, Snell has improved on many conven- 
tional interpretations of obscure words and 
fines Readers who take the trouble to pore 
through the footnotes will discover many use- 
ful glosses, often with interesting citations 
from sectarian commentaries of the latter half 
of the seventeenth century and first half of the 
eighteenth In several places he suggests read- 
ings that are often ingenious (e g., 278 cüta 
for nüta, for which he finds support m 
Gitagovinda), and seem more plausible than 
anything offered by previous commentators 
(e.g, 2.1 saudámmi, 8.2 ması na, 21.1 karata 
dou cari, 42.4 páradhi). 

Above all, this study 1s outstanding for its 
chapter on metre, which presents the most 
sophisticated analysis to date of the metrical 
forms used in the pada. Snell has managed to 
define and elucidate the metres of the Caurasr 
Pada, making due reference to Apabhraméa 
antecedents and noting that there is a ten- 
dency to show more concern for the pdda than 
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the gana With respect to the problematic 
dhrupada verses, he suggests that they ‘ repre- 
sent a transition from true varnavríta to a 
degenerate computation of syllables’ (pp. 
2789). His analysis ıs innovative in that it is 
based not only on meticulous scansion of the 
written text, but also takes into consideration 
recordings of traditional musical performance 
of the padas at a temple assembly (затда) in 
Viindaban, In this context the singers adhere 
strictly to the metre, ın contrast to the more 
commonly heard solo renditions of padas in a 
semi-classical or bhajana style. A full tran- 
scription of a samája performance of one pada 
illustrates how the singers fit the words into a 
rhythmic cycle and use of the opening 
line as a refrain, thus establishing a correspon- 
dence in total moric quantity between poetic 
metre and /2/а 

This edition also contains a chapter on 
manuscript affiliations and the language of the 
text, as well as a section on the allocation of 
rügas (which, Snell concludes, were probably 
apportioned to the hymns some time after 
their compuation in conformity with the daily 
astayama cycle of temple services) It con- 
cludes with a discussion of how the four prin- 
cipal commentators have interpreted the text 
along sectarian lines, with an appendix con- 
taining extracts from their commentaries 
Some specialists may be disappointed to find 
that the author has omitted the гтаех verbo- 
rum that was appended to the thesis version of 
this edition (a decision justified primarily on 
the grounds that there are few difficult tad- 
bhava forms in the text), but this study con- 
tams much that will be of value for future edi- 
tors and translators of early Hind: texts 


A W ENTWISTLE 


MICHAEL Нутт (ed. and tr.) 
Himalayan voices: an introduction 
to modern Nepali literature. (Voices 
from Asia, 2.) xvii 333 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles апа 
London: University of California 
Press, 1991. $14.95. 


Nepal literature ıs almost unknown іп the 
West and very little of it has been translated 
into English Among the few works of merit, 
one can cite David Rubin's Nepali voices, 
Nepali dreams, translations of the poems of 
Laksmi Prasad Devkota, the translation done 
by Sondra Zeidenstein of Paryat’s novel 
Sirishko Phul, entitled Blue Mimosa, and а few 
scattered short stories that have appeared in 
various Journals The whole harvest is ve 
small Nepali hterature, however, is as ri 
and varied as many of the better known 
aspects of Nepalese culture, and it deserves 
greater attention from scholars as well as the 
general reader. 

Michael Hutt's Hrmalayan voices 15 the first 
attempt to bring a broad selection of modern 
Nepal literature to a wider audience It js an 
anthology, divided into poetry and prose, of 
selections from the works of the most impor- 
tant кешеш Nepali wnters The 
great majority of the authors that Hutt 
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includes are from Nepal, but he includes some 
from other Nepali-speaking areas of the sub- 
contintent, for the chief literary centres of the 
language, as he forcefully reminds us, are not 
only Kathmandu but Darjeeling as well. Hutt 
has already established a reputation as a 
scholar of Nepali This work, however, puts 
him at the forefront of a small but growing 
number of talented translators working in the 
West who, through beautiful and skilful trans- 
lations combined with critical commentary, 
are te-shaning the West’s expenence of sub- 
continental literature Himalayan voices fol- 
lows Kalpana Bardhan’s Of women, outcastes, 


peasants, and rebels a selection of Bengali 


Short stories (1990) as the second m а new 
series devoted to the vernacular literatures of 
Asia 

Both the poetry and prose sections of the 
book are historically arranged In the poetry 
section, Hutt begins with the work of 
Lekhnath, who more than any other poet is 
considered to be the successor to 
Bhanubhakta, whose Rámáyana is considered 
to be the great creative work and foundation 
of Nepal poetry, and ends with 
Bishwabimohan Shrestha (b 1956), one of the 
younger experimental poets Between them, 
there is a sampling of almost all of the major 
figures of the last hundred years: Sama, 
Devkota, Siddhicharan Shrestha, Kedar Man 
“Vyathit’, and Gopal Prasad Rimal, among 
the now classic figures of twentieth-century 
poetry, Mohan Koirala, Вагар Каша, 
Paryat, Bhupi Sherchan, and Вашга Gui, all 
contemporary poets of extraordinary influence 
and ability who have revolutionized the form 
and language of Nepali poetry; and 'the 
youngest group, culminating with the above- 
mentioned Bishwabimohan Shrestha, that 
mcludes Bhairava Aryal, Haribhakta Katuval, 
Ishvar Ballabh, Hem Hamal, Krishnabhushan 
Bal, Bimal Nibha, Ashesh Malla, Minbahadur 
Bishta, and Avinash Shrestha. In general the 
translations are very good and some must be 
regarded as outstanding examples of what can 
be done to render Nepalese poetry into 
Englsh Particularly moving are the transla- 
tions of the poems of Bhupi Sherchan, which 
include the famous ‘I think my country's his- 
tory 1s a lie’ (Galat lagcha malai mero deshko 
itihas) and ‘ A blind man on a revolving chair ' 
(Ghumne mechmathi andho manche), and those 
of Bamra Gin, which include ‘Woman’ 
(Атаў). 

The prose section 1s limited. to the short 
story, the most common form of Nepali fic- 
tion and in many ways the most developed 
The anthology begins with a famous story of 
village life entitled A blaze in the straw, by the 
very popular Guruprasad Mainah (1900—71), 
and ends with the young writer, Kishor 
Pahadrís A living death Between these two 
come examples from many major writers 
B. P. Koirala himself, the most charismatic 
Ne politician of the century and a prolific 
and talented writer as well, Bhavani Bhikshu, 
Shivkumar Rai, Daulat Bikram Bishtha, Byay 
Malla, Ramesh Bikal, Shankar Lamichane, 
Indra Bahadur Rai, Poshan Pande, Tarımı 
Prasad Когаја, Prema Shah, Parashu 
Pradhan, Dhruba Chandra Gautam, and 
Manu Brajak Within these pages are some 
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of the best of the Nepali short stories, though 
two formative figures are unfortunately muss- 
ing: Sama, who 1s represented in the anthology 
as a poet in the first part but whose influence 
18 very wide in drama and the short story as 
well, and even more importantly, Sama’s older 
brother, Pushkar Shamsher, whose long career 
їп letters and mastery of the short story form, 
deserved inclusion. His stones are among the 
most difficult to translate, but still rate among 
the best. 

Hutt’s introductions are short but to the 
point His introduction to the work as a whole 
introduces the country of Nepal, its distinctive 
environment, its modern history, and the liter- 
ature in Nepali and its antecedents. The intro- 
ductions to the poetry and short story sections 
are brief historical accounts of the writers and 
their work set against their political and social 
background. Each selection 15 prefaced by 
introductory remarks about the author and 
the selections themselves. At the end of the 
book 1s a useful glossary of Nepal terms and 
an excellent bibliography of Nepali hterature. 

In conclusion, this reviewer wishes to com- 
mend Michael Hutt for producing an excellent 
introduction to a hterature that deserves far 
greater attention that it has received in the 
past. 


THEODORE RICCARDI, JR. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE: Glimpses of 
Bengal: selected letters. Translated 
by Krishna Dutta and Andrew 
Robinson. [New edition] [viii] 
152 pp. London and Basingstoke: 
Papermac, 1991. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE: My remi- 
niscences. [New edition.| [vii], 
232 pp. London and Basingstoke: 
Papermac, 1991. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE: National- 
ism. [New edition.] [v], 104 pp. 
London and Basingstoke: Paper- 
mac, 1991. 


These latest offerings from Macmillan on 
the whole represent an opportunity lost. 
Whereas Selected shoit stories (tr. K Dutta 
and M. Lago, 1991) was at least a new trans- 
lation, Glimpses of Bengal is merely a brushed 
up version of Surendranath Tagore's transla- 
tion of Tagore's letters of the 1890s, published 
by Macmillan m 1921. Since this translation 
was itself based on a selection, Chinnapatra 
(1912), ıt only palely reflects the complete cor- 
pus of Tagore's letters to Indira Devi, most of 
which were published by Visva-Bharati in 
Chinnapatrabalt (1963) Krishna Datta and 
Andrew Robinson claim to have retranslated 
the letters with reference to the original, and 
to have altered the selection in places; but 
comparison with Clunnapatrübali shows that 
many letters are incomplete A serious transla- 
tion would select afi from the total collec- 
tion, 1 would also not betray the rhapsodic 
flow of Tagore’s prose by simplifying his sen- 
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tence structure and introducing alien para- 
graph divisions 

My reminiscences is given much the same 
treatment by Andrew Robinson. He has 
revised Surendranath’s translation by remov- 
ing its ‘stiffness, unneeded archaisms and 
occasional obscurities ’; but the book is in no 
way a fresh appraisal of the Bengali original 
His overlapping introductions to this and 
Glimpses Ja Bengal contam no orignal 
thought or research, and are vague about the 
background to both books. It 1s, for example, 
misleading to say that Tagore ‘ based himself 
and his small family at Shelidah’ during the 
1890s, as his wife and children only joined him 
there between 1898 and 1900 The Notes and 
Glossary—well-intentioned and mostly help- 
ful—are marred by similar touches of vague- 
ness A yaksa 1s described as ' a kind of gnome 
or fairy’. Michael Madhusudan Datta’s years 
1n England and France came later, not during 
his early phase of ‘trying to become a great 
poet ın English ' 

E. P. Thompson's introduction to Tagore's 
lectures on Nationalism is, by contrast, a valu- 
able reassessment His father E J. 
Thompson’s pioneering work on Tagore gives 
him a personal link with the poet, and access 
to some important unpublished correspon- 
dence He quotes at length a brilliant letter 
from Prasanta Mahalanobis which lends 
strong support to lus view that Tagore, 
through his mtense suspicion not only of 
Government but of organized reaction to 
Government, ‘was a founder of “ anti- 
politics ”’ Thompson’s edition 1s a model for 
what Macmillan might usefully do ın future: 
bring out Tagore's опрша! English wrtn 
with inteligent new critical introductions. 
regards the old translations, whether by 
Tagore or anyone else, one can only hope that 
no further misguided attempts are made to 
patch them up. 


WILLIAM RADICE 


ENAMUL HAQUE: Bengal sculptures: 
Hindu iconography up to c. 1250 


A.D. S84pp. Dhaka: Bangladesh 
National Museum, 1992. Taka 
750, $40. 


Scholarship on eastern Indian sculpture in 
the Pala and Sena periods has expanded in 
recent years with the exhaustive surveys of 
Frederick M. Asher (The art of Eastern India: 
300-800, Minneapolis: University Minnesota 
Press, 1980) and Susan L Huntington (The 
' Pála-Sena ' schools of sculpture, Studies in 
South Asian Culture, Leiden: E J. Bril, 
1984). The volume under review here, which 18 
by the retired director of the Bangladesh 

ational Museum, provides a further consid- 
eration of artistic production for the same 
region and period The author deals with no 
less than 1,860 individual sculptures (listed 
separately in Appendix A), some of which are 
previously unpublished or now lost. Further- 
more, he proposes a revised logical classi- 
fication based on a painstakingly detailed 
analysis of sculptural detail 
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The volume 18 organized iconographically 
according to the Vaisnava, Sarva, Devi and 
* miscellaneous’ images pertaining to the dif- 
ferent Hindu cults. Each chapter discusses the 
scriptural directives for making votive 1mages, 
as em ш standard texts such as 
Varühamihira's Brhatsamhita and the 
Visnudharamottara Ригдпа. Charts are provid- 
ed that conveniently summarize this confusing 
and frequently conflicting body of instruc- 
tions That on p. 51, for example, gives the 
ши attributes for the caturvimsatimürtis, 
or 24 forms, of Vispu, according to seven dif- 
ferent sources. 

The categorization of 1mages for each of the 
major cult figures 1s derived from an analysis 
of the sculptures themselves. It 1s divided in 
the standard manner according to the aspect 
of the god or goddess depicted, the number of 
arms, the emblems held in the hands, the ges- 
tures of the hands and the posture of the 
body While such an obvious taxonomy might 
be considered pointless, the methodological 
exactness of the approach reveals more pre- 
cisely defined typologies than previously 

ted. Thus, for example, all of the 
multi-armed images of Visnu are carefully dıs- 
tnguished, drawing attention to the unusual 
examples with six and ten arms, the mult- 
farious aspects of DevI are distinguished both 
according to the names of the different 
podda and the variations ın distributing a 
ted number of emblems and gestures 
among the hands. 

The numenical listings of different sculptures 

rovided by the author distinguish rare icons 
тош those which are relatively common 
Thus, for instance, dancing or standing icons 
of Ganega are known in only three instances 
each, compared with more than 30 sitting and 
dancing examples, some 48 images of Durga 
with six or eight arms have been identified, in 
contrast with only one each with 12, 26 and 32 
arms The listings also draw attention to the 
relative popularity of the different cults thus, 
695 for Visnu, 277 for Siva, 169 for Sürya, 58 
for Durgä, 34 for both Brahma and Сатипай, 
17 for Karttikeya, and 11 for Гакѕтї. 

The select bibliography should satisfy the 
needs of most readers, while the generous 
selection of 263 adequately reproduced photo- 
graphs should be of particular interest, many 
of the items being in collections which are 
little visited now. 


GEORGE MICHELL 


JOHANNES KALTER (ed.) The arts 
and crafts of the Swat Valley: liv- 
ing traditions in the Hindu Kush. 
180pp. London: Thames and 
Hudson Ltd., 1991. £19.95. 


JAYA JAITLY (ed.): Crafts of Jammu, 
Kashmir and Ladakh. Photograph- 
ed by Kamal Sahai. 299 pp. 
Ahmedabad: Mapin Publishing 


Pvt. Ltd; Middleton, N.J.: 
Grantha Corporation, 1990. 
£29.95. 
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One problem which commonly emerges in 
discussions about the craft traditions of non- 
Western societies 1з the discrepancy between а 
romantic ideology which places craft at the 
centre of village life and a contemporary re- 
ality which denies craft such centrality The 
authors and contnbutors to the above vol- 
umes on the crafts of North India and 
Pakistan appear to have been faced with pre- 
cisely this problem On the one hand they 
seek to demonstrate that the traditions they 
describe are ‘living traditions’, thereby re- 
confirming the oft-held assumption that the 
beauty of crafts lies partly in their utility On 
the other hand they are faced with the obvi- 
ous evidence of declining standards, loss of 
skills and a diminished use of hand-crafted 
artefacts amongst the people who make them. 
It is the ability of the authors to deal with 
this problem which, in my opinion, accounts 


very largely for the relative merits. of their 


books 
Jaya Jaitly’s Crafts of Jammu, Kashmir and 
1s a compilation of essays, written by 
nine different contributors, describing a large 
range of regional crafts {woven textiles, 
embroidery, carpets, woodwork, papier- 
máché, basketry, metalware, pottery, 
stonework, and jewellery). In hne with other 
Mapin publications, the book 1s well pro- 
duced, containing 170 high-quahty coloured 
lates which provide detailed photographs 
th of artefacts and of artisans at work in 
their local enviroment Each chapter focuses 
on a particular of craft, describing its оп- 
gin, histoncal development, production and 
use. The one exception to this is a chapter 
which concentrates on the appearance and 
life-style of two nomadic groups. the Guyar 
and the Bakarwal Despite bemg entitled, 
“Nomadic crafts’, this chapter has little to do 
either with crafts or with the rest of the book, 
but its inclusion 1s significant for it highlights 
a weakness in the volume as a whole Its main 
function seems to be to provide attractive pho- 
tographs of people who fulfil the romantic 
vision of an unchanging world It 1s precisely 
this idea of timeless tradition that hngers 
uncomfortably throughout the book despite 
the fact that each chapter provides ample evi- 
dence of its inappropriateness. 

In Jaya Jaitly’s introduction, we are told 
that despite the chequered past history of the 
area, ‘common artisans’ and ‘simple 
peasants’ continue to produce articles for 
everyday use (р 32). This is attributed to their 
closeness to nature. 


‘A deep and binding relationshup with the 
land, encompassing its dust, soil, rock, stone 
and animmals—whether mountain goat or 
valley deer—still ре and heighten the 
(ma awareness of the crafts people’ 
1bid.). 


By binding craftspeople to nature, Jaitly 
fixes them outside history, yet almost every 
contributor, herself included, sımultaneously 
emphasizes the importance of social and econ- 
omic change on craft production and con- 
sumption. 8 combming of romantic ideol- 
ogy with historical fact renders the book at 
tumes confusing and inconsistent. Yet beneath 
the ideology lies a volume packed with histori- 
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cal and technical information about a wide 
variety of North Indian crafts. 

Johannes Kalter’s The arts and crafts of the 
Swat Valley has all the potential elements for 
following the same ideological slant. The ‘ liv- 
ing’ crafts he discusses (mainly woodwork 
and to a lesser extent textiles and jewellery) 
are all in a state of decline if not мавр. 
ance in the Swat Valley of northern Pakistan 
Yet Kalter deals with this problem with 
refreshing directness First, he admuts that 
many of the skills he describes have dimm- 
ished but recognizes that the culture that once 
supported them is still very much alive This 
leads him to explore Swat history, culture and 
social structure as much as Swat craft. 
Secondly, he states quite blatantly that his 
book is not intended to provide a ‘clearly 
representative picture’, but rather to present 
the ‘ peaks of achievement’ in Swat material 
culture (p 20). By allowing craft a history, 
and recognizing a sense of continuity in Swat 
culture, even without its crafts, he frees him- 
self from the ideology which at times distorts 
Jaitly’s perceptions, What follows is an inter- 
esting compilation of openly subjective 
insights from Kalter and the five other con- 
tnbutors 

The inspiration behind the book is a collec- 
tion of Swat artefacts at the Linden Museum 
in Stuttgart. Many of the 248 plates (colour 
and black and white) are close-ups of objects 
ш the collection. These include utensils, 
Jewellery, textiles and a superb collection of 
mtricately carved wooden chairs, chests and 
pillars. Great care has been taken to empha- 
size the continuity of decorative elements and 
motifs which transgress the boundanes of the 
different craft media, and to analyse their sig- 
nificance Here again, Kalter’s success lies in 
his very honesty. Whilst he does not hesitate 
to put forward his own theory about the 
meaning of Swat ‘ symbols’, he simultaneous- 
ly informs the reader that the inhabitants of 
Swat treat the motifts as purely decorative 
The result is that one is able to make an 
informed choice about the age-old problem of 
how to interpret popular design and motif. 
What really brings the book to Ше, however, 
1s the selection of photographs portraying the 
local architecture and demonstrating the 
arrangement and use of artefacts within the 
home. Whilst sometimes lacking the technical 
finesse of sophisticated photography, these 
pictures, taken from the Dietrich von der 
Luhe collection, provide an intimate view of 
Swat life. It 1s this human aspect that Kalter 
has struggled to ташіаш by inviting two of 
the contributors to describe their 1mpressions 
of the lives of Swat women and men. The 
ensemble that results 1s an unusual book 
which combines ethnography and explicitly 
personal comment with detailed documenta- 
tion of craft design and technique. As with 
Jaitlys volume, the book ends with a bibh- 
ography 

In view of the more detailed historical and 
ethnographic content of Kalter’s work, it 
might be supposed that his book would be less 
accessible to the wider public than Jaitly's 
more eclectic volume Yet I think the reverse 1s 
true. An emphasis on context and an explicitly 
subjective approach actually renders the for- 
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mer work more comprehensible than the lat- 
ter, where one is often unable to untangle the 
author’s perceptions from those of the crafts- 
people themselves. 


EMMA TARLO 


GISELE KRAUSKOPFF: Maitres et pos- 


sédés: les rites et l'ordre social chez 
les Tharu (Népal). 273 pp. Paris: 
Editions du CNRS, 1989. Fr. 215. 


There have been several articles on the 
Tharu by anthropologists and hnguists but 
this 18 the first modern book-length account 
by an anthropologist of a Tharu group inside 
Nepal The Tharu of the Dang valley are one 
of several different groups of Tharu who 
inhabit the lowland Terai and Inner Terai the 
southernmost part of Nepal, which unti 
recently has been neglected by anthropologists 
who have preferred to concentrate their efforts 
on the various hil and mountain dwelling 
populations of that country 

The book focuses on ritual and social 
organization and demonstrates the remarkable 
degree to which Tharu society in Dang is 
structured by the ritual system The first part 
of the book reviews the history of the valley 
and forms an integral part of the overall argu- 
ment rather than just providing background 
The second part presents an analysis of the 
pantheon, relating the divinities to territorial 
divisions within the valley, to forest, village 
and house as key categories of the social land- 
scape, and to the fundamental social division 
between priestly and client clans. One of the 
most interesting findings here 15 that kinship 
and clan identity 18 m a crucial sense concep- 
tualized in terms of the sharing of divinities 
and ancestor-divinities, which 1s reflected in 
the author's phrase for shared kinship as ‘ fili- 
ation spintuelle' Fascinating also is the dis- 
cussion of the various forms of the goddess 
whose threefold representation as unmarned 
gurl, married woman, and mother corresponds 
to the spatial categories of forest, village, and 
house respectively and which is shown to paral- 
lel the stages 1n a woman's Ше course as she 
becomes progressively assimulated from the 
‘outside’ into the patrilocal-vinlocal house- 
hold, only achieving full social and ritual inte- 
paton into her husband's lineage and house- 

old once she becomes a mother herself 
Further valuable material on women’s rituals 
and ritual roles ıs given in part three but most 
of this section presents rich ethnographic 
detail on a range of central rituals, analysis of 
which demonstrates the pivotal role of the 
priests as controllers and mediators in the 
social construction and reproduction of the 
pena social units, the village and the 

ousehold 

The priests’ control of the vital lnks 
between clients and their divinities 15 expressed 
in paradigmatic form as the relation between 
“ maîtres et possédés '. Chents are brought into 
a relahonship with their own divinities 
through possession rituals in which the priest 
as ‘maitre’ directs the possessed client as 
vehicle for the priests own divinities and 
ancestor-divinities The prests can do this 
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because they possess ancestor-divinities which 
have a terntory and which are therefore 
‘maitre du sol’ while chents’ ancestors are 
not More than this, the author suggests the 
client and his ancestors in the final analysis 
are assimilated with evil spirits in general such 
as are brought under the control of the priests’ 
divinities This power of control constitutes 
the fundamental basis of the prests’ power, 
authonty and status. This argument 18 linked 
to one of the most striking aspects of the book 
which is the author's attempt to relate the 
social and religious structures of Tharu society 
to the political and administrative history of 
the Dang valley The account 1s frankly specu- 
lative at trmes but it is stimulating and chal- 
lenging. The argument starts from the idea 
that at some point in the past, local leaders 
emerged whose authority was simultaneously 
political and magico-religious This means that 
they were able to show that through the power 
of their ancestor-divinities they could subdue 
and control the evil spirits їп a locality This 
phase was a competitive one which led ulti- 
mately to the division of the valley into three 
sections, each under the political and ntual 
aegis of the leading households of three differ- 
ent clans The territories and powers of these 
priest-chiefs were recognized and thus fixed in 
place by the central government of Nepal as 
the state emerged in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Subsequently the local Tharu 
chiefs lost their рош] role with the transfer 
of power to a new government administrator, 
the jimindar. The ritual divisions of the valley 
and within Tharu society, however, have 
remained, so that today the valley 1s still divid- 
ed into three sections, in each of which mem- 
bers of three priestly clans have the exclusive 
right to act as village priest or desbāndhyā, 
and this is seen to underpin the fundamental 
division between priestly and client clans 

The author wants to see the Paes of 
the priestly clans as the result of their previ- 
ous chiefly position. It 13 true that members of 
these three clans have the right to act as des- 
bündhyá and thus to perform terntonal or vil- 
lage rituals; these three clans also provide the 
majority of gharguruwd or hereditary house- 
hold priests As the author herself points out, 
however, there are at least two other clans 
which act as household priests with substan- 
tial hereditary chenteles but which did not 
have territorial ritual privileges Is ıt possible, 
then, that the argument may unduly conflate 
the ritual roles of household and village 
priest? How do we explain that there are clans 
without ritual territories but which neverthe- 
less have hereditary priestly rights? These 

uestions should not be taken to invalidate 
the general argument, but they are left largely 
unresolved and lead one to speculate that the 
household priest-client relationship is prior to 
and more fundamental than the village 
priest-village relationship, and that perhaps 
there has been a tendency for the latter to 
supplant the former. 

е book is very well produced and lavish- 
ly illustrated with maps, diagrams, and both 
monochrome and colour photographs. It con- 
stitutes an important contribution to the 
ethnography of Nepalese ethnic groups and 
will be oF considerable value to those interest- 
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ed ш tribal groups in South Asia аз a 
whole. 


CHRISTIAN MCDONAUGH 


WILLIAM BRIGHT: Language variation 
in South Asia. xiv, 169 pp. Oxford. 
Oxford University Press, 1990. 
£28. 


The Dravidian linguistic family consists of 
some twenty-six languages, many of which 
show a complex system of socially and geo- 
graphically distinct dialects. The linguistic gap 

tween the hterary and spoken vaneties of 
some important South Dravidian languages 
bas led scholars to describe this phenomenon 
as ‘diglossia’. The availability of texts and 
inscriptions from various centunes starting 
from, the third century в C. has laid the foun- 
dation for Dravidian historical and compara- 
tive linguistics However, the spoken varieties 
of the literary and the non-literary languages 
remained an almost undiscovered field until 
the 1960s. It 1s 1n this context that we may 

preciate the substantial contribution of 
Will Шат Bright to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the phenomenon of ове varı- 
ation in the Indian subcontinent. 

The book under review contains a collection 
of eleven articles published within a span of 
about thirty years (1960-88) Five concentrate 
on problems concerning hterary and colloquial 
Kannada, Tamil and Tulu Two deal with 
comparative Dravidian phonology One ana- 
lyses the complex morphological system of 
numerals in Hind: Two point out the draw- 
backs in the methodology employed in the 
(ao s Pg language of the Indus civilization 

. The last article tries to demon- 
Mie e eae of the written language ın 
the period after the Indus valley civilization 
and before the Buddhist inscriptions of 
Emperor Asoka (third century BC) The 
arrangement reflects chronologically the 
author's shifts of interest 

Bright’s main contnbution has been to 
break the taboo surrounding the colloquial 
language which was not considered a real lan- 
guage as айаш the authority of the civilized 
language of the literary texts The correlation 
between social structure and hnguistic struc- 
ture plays an important role 1n Bright's earlier 
research The extent of thus correlation can 
best be studied by analysing the Brahmin and 
the non-Brahmin dialects of available 
Dravidian languages. Brahmun dialect readily 
accepts foreign words and foreign phonemic 
patterns, whereas the non-Brahmun dialects 
are less ready to incorporate these aspects into 
their structure. However, in both dialects the 
degree of acceptance of foreign words and 
phonemes varies from language to language. 

right has shown the invalidity of absolute 
generalizations such as that ‘ linguistic innova- 
tion in general comes from the lower social 
levels’ and that ‘phonetic change, and per- 
haps linguistic change in general, are initiated 
by the upper social strata '. By comparing the 
Brahmin and non-Brahmun dialects ın more 
than one Dravidian language, Bright bas 
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shown the varying behaviour of the Brahmin 
dialect from language to language. In order to 
decide the role of literacy in linguistic change, 
Bnght compared the Brahmin and the non- 
B п dialect ш Tami and Тиш 
Innovations take place in both dialects, but 
with the following limitation Brahmun dialects 
innovate in the field of foreign phonemes and 
the non-Brahmin dialects within the native 
phonology An answer to the question of how 
ar literacy influences linguistic change has to 
wait for further empirical research Bright's 
comparison between Tulu and the literary lan- 
guages such as Tamil and Kannada did not 
produce a convincing answer to this problem 

One of Bright's important contnbutions to 
the field ıs the advocacy of a methodology 
which combrnes chrony and diachrony 
while describing phenomena and processes 
His article on Pind metaphony attempts 
to plot the processes of vocalic assimilation 
operating in an area where Dravidian, Munda 
and Indo-Aryan languages are spoken Jt does 
not, however, take into account the results of 
important earlier publications Though his 
attempt 15 serious, it falls short of establishing 
a ‘Sprachbund’ or providing a convincing 
historical explanation 

‘The Dravidian enunciative vowel’ 1s pub- 
lished here for the third tıme It first appeared 
in 1972 ш the International Jounal of 
Dravidian Linguistics Comments and replies 
to comments on this article appeared in the 
subsequent issue of the same journal. In 1975 
ita ppeared in Dravidian phonological systems 
(ed. Н F Schiffman and С. M. Eastman). 
Chapter уш, of the book under review is а 
revised version which takes into account the 
factual corrections, new material and revision 
of rules suggested 1n the comments mentioned 
The author here provides extensive linguistic 
data from, the literary and spoken dialects of 
the Dravidian languages for the historical and 
comparative analysis of the enunciative vowel. 

Every attempt to decipher the Indus Vall 
inscriptions has so far ended in either method. 
ological or linguistic disaster. John Mitchiner 
(Studies ın Indus Valley inscriptions, 
Oxford, 1978 [not 1981 as here]) assumed that 
the language was an early vanety of Indo- 
Aryan as agaist the hitherto prevalent 
hypothesis that it was Dravidian Bright 
points out the methodological and linguistic 
contradictions ш Mitchener’s work and at the 
same time cautiously mentions the promusing 
research of Iravatham Mahadevan on this 
topic By refuting the validity of Walter A 
Fairservis's axioms regarding the relationship 
between archaeology and language, Bright has 
shown that the prehistory of the Indus Valley, 
and particularly the language used in this peri- 
od, cannot be determined by a comparative 
analysis of the material-cultural composition 
of the area alone. Homogeneity or heterogen- 
eity of culture does not necessarily lead to the 
same or different languages. Bright’s criticism 
of ‘the six axioms’ is a strong warning to 
archaeologists who try to determine linguistic 
history on the basis of archaeological consid- 
erations alone 

Since the publication of Bnght’s articles, 
many dissertations have been written m uni- 
versities both imside and outside India, 
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describing the social and geographical vana- 
tions in the Dravidian languages. The book 
under review does not, for valid enough rea- 
sons, incorporate many of those results and 
publications Nevertheless, through the present 
volume Bright has not only provided easier 
access to his otherwise scattered articles but 
also reminded us of the complexities involved 
in the analysis of the spoken and wntten lan- 
ages of South Asia. His pioneering research 
€ field of Dravidian sociolinguistics will 
continue to inspire present and future genera- 
tions of linguists. 


A. G. MENON 


SREEMATI CHAKRABARTI: China and 
the Махаійеѕ viii, 185 pp. 
London: Sangam Books; New 
Delhi, Radiant Publishers: 1990. 
£17.95. 


This short but interesting book 1s a revised 
version of a Colombia PhD It is not intended 
to be a comprehensive account of the 
Naxalites although the movement and the 
context are clearly outlined Instead ıt focuses 
on the China Factor—the author reads 
Chinese—viewed in part through the eyes of 
23 (ex-)Naxalite interviewees. — Sreemati 
Chakrabarti was a child in the late 1960s 
* what struck [her] then was the strangeness of 
these passionate revolutionaries finding 
inspiration in China’ (р. vii) The research 
successfully explains wh 

Chapter 1 discusses the hterature on ideol- 
ogy and ch. ii summaries the tension in 
Indian communism between nationalism and 
internationalism up to the party split in 1964, 
Turning to China ш ch. 1, the author high- 
lights the importance of Lin Biao's essay 

ng live the victory of the People’s War’ 
(1965) as of the PRC’s support for 
national liberation movements during the 
Cultural Revolutionary phase. It was an invi- 
tation to a mechani application of the 
Chinese experience with the 'countryside of 
the world’ eventually encircling its ‘ cities’. 
India, too close to the Soviet revisionists, was 
targeted as a ‘ revolutionary base area’. 

Briefly the PRC saw the CPI(M) as a fifth 
column but soon relations became vitriolic. 
China turned to the CPI (ML) and in 1967-68 
Souren Bose and comrades made a secret visit 
to China and were warmly received. At the 
end of 1970 the Chinese dropped the 
Naxalites, a volte-face linked to de-radicaliza- 
tion 1n China and changes їп its foreign policy 
as it sought respectability with the cities of the 
world, and to disillusionment with the failure 
of the Naxalite movement Zhou En-lai was 
now fiercely critical of the Naxalites’ slogan 

* China's airman is our Chairman’ and 
wanton assassinations Appendix 1 reproduces 
the text of the dialogue Between Souren Bose 
and Zhou En-lai оп 29 October 1970. There 
followed an ‘open letter’ written by Souren 
Bose, Kanu Sanyal and others circulated in 
the jails which basically puts all the blame on 
Charu Mazumdar. In fact the Chinese leader- 
ship knew httle about India and the Naxalites 
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nothing more about China than what th 
read in the Beying Review, the Little Red Воо 
and Lin Biao's Essay. There was never the 
slightest chance of 'Spring thunder over 
India’, the title of a People’s Daily editorial m 
July 1967 India ш 1970 was not China in 
1930. 

The attraction of China, despite the Sino- 
Indian border conflict 1s not hard to under- 
stand. The 1960s were grim times for India 
but China appeared to be succeeding beyond 
all measure the Naxalite Frontier put it, 
China was something more than a country, it 
was the ideal communist community with 
Comrade Mao at the top. This 1deal hardly 

uares with the gruesome violence perpetrat- 
ed by Mazumdar's followers. In ser ig 
Chakrabarh puts this down to Kali-worship- 
ping anti-social elements who joined their 
ranks 


Chapter vi ıs the most original, analysing 
Naxalite re-evaluations of China worship and 
Maoist idolatry Disillusionment rests, 
Chakrabarti argues, on four elements: the 
Naxalites’ own experience of seeking to make 
a revolution, the Lin Biao Incident, the 
Bangladesh crisis, and China’s criticisms. 
Ultrmately, the mterviewees pleaded guilty to 
‘revolutionary romanticism’ Nevertheless, 
while their attitude to Tiananmen Square 
varies from support, through indifference to 
outright condemnation, ‘Maoism’ continues 
“to be held in high esteem’ (р 130) 

No doubt, but Sreemati goes over the top in 
concluding (p 134) that ‘ Maoism as an ideol- 
ogy 1s likely to maintain its hold 1n the minds 
of a sizable number of educated, politically 
conscious people in India’ (p. 134) In sum 
this book 1s worth reading—sympathetic and 
objective—but something went badly wrong 
with the type-setting and/or proof-reading. 


TOM NOSSITER 


SHIRIN AKINER (ed.): Cultural change 
and continuity in Central Asia. xi, 
377pp. London: Kegan Paul 
International; Central Asia 
Research Forum, 1991. £55. 


These papers were delivered at the second 
European Seminar on Central Asian Studies 
ш April 1987. They range from hterature to 
religious observance, architecture to social 
behaviour, music to history More than half 
are devoted to Soviet Central Asia, and the 
rest deal with Afghanistan, Sinkiang and 
China 

Ingeborg Baldauf’s contribution stands out 
among the articles on hterature Referring to 
the straightjacket imposed upon writers by 
Soviet censorship, she analyses a number of 
Uzbek poems written between 1914 and 1930 
and we share her amusement at the symbolic 
value attached to such words as 'cloud', 
‘shadow’ and ‘sun’. The counter-revolution- 
ary sympathiser Chdlpon caused an uproar in 
1923 with a ‘dark cloud, shadow over the 
mighty land's head’ which it throttled. This 
metaphor appeared to be aimed at the com- 
munist takeover. Revolutionary poets there- 
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fore attempted to sanitize and re-use it in 
order to extol the Soviet system and cast 
aspersions on the pre-Soviet order. A first 
attempt by Gayjraty, based, according to 
Baldauf, on the traditional concept of the ben- 
eficial cloud shielding mankind from the 
scorching rays of the sun—‘ Today the cloud 
of freedom 1s shadow above your head '—was 
misunderstood, so he had to change it to the 
safer, but duller—'no longer does a black 
cloud cast shadow on your head' Baldauf 
then takes the image of the sun and illustrates 
its use as a symbol of education, enlighten- 
ment, revolution, and a new way of life, with a 
wealth of well-chosen examples ın Uzbek and 
English 

In contrast P C Montgomery gives far too 
few examples for the reader to be able to 
appreciate whether Almjan's poem ‘ Zaynab 
and Aman’ has any intrinsic value beyond its 
correct ideological approach. Similiarly Irena 
Jeziorska concentrates on Chingiz Aitmatov’s 
rehgious themes and says nothing about his 
literary impact. However, from her description 
of his novels it would seem that the poetry 
and easy flow of the story in ‘The white 
steamship' have been superseded by a crude 
attempt to expound ideologically approved 
1deas throtgh typical Kır themes and sym- 
bols. The tof‘ old’ who delivers a 
“cogent treatise on the nature of the deity ' 18 
hardiy as appealing as Bulgakov’s ‘ ший, 
anonymous leshua ', or Gorky's God-created- 
by-Man 'to bring hght to the darkness of 
life’ And the hero's death on the cross, fol- 
lowing his attempt to re-create and use the 
notion of God in order to fight corruption, 
matenalism, drink and drugs, seems а gruec- 
some and unconvincing ploy to put over the 
1deas of perestroika 

Communist attempts to create separate 
identities for ethnic minorities have led to con- 
tradictory results outlined in three papers, all 
of which could have been more detailed. E 
Naby wntes that Al Shir Мама? 15 considered 
the literary ancestor of the Chinese Uyghur, 
but not of the Soviet Uyghur, the USSR 
authorities being afraid of upsetting the ‘ pow- 
erful Uzbeks’ He mentions, without explana. 
tion, that Fitrat’s ‘ Specimens of Uzbek htera- 
ture’ failed to please the Soviets, while A:m’s 
* Specimens of Tajik literature’ got the seal of 
approval, and in a tantalizing footnote he 

éclares that the Afghans forged manuscripts 
in Pashtu in order to improve their heritage. 
B Bellér-Hann attributes political reasons to 
the scmpt changes Imposed in Sinkiang since 
1956—Arabic to Cyrillic, then Latin based on 
pinyin, and again Arabic—and traces their 
impact on the various age groups. C M. Hann 
explains that all minorities, however small, are 
given equal nghts in China. Many even have 
ther own Autonomous County, and the 
authorities make a special effort to attribute 
certain skills, such as kite-flying, wrestling, or 
tight-rope walking, to particular ethnic 
groups. These skills were demonstrated, 
together with folkloric displays of dancing, at 
the Ethnic Games of Urumqui in 1986, but 
there were only few competitive games and the 
composition of teams was strictly regional, 
rather than ethnic, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the minorities 
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The amazingly low level of proficiency in 
the knowledge of written and spoken Russian 
in Soviet Central Asia 1s exposed in two arti- 
cles based on recent censuses. In a thorough 
and interesting study of language-teaching the- 
ones in the USSR, J M Kirkwood explains 
that the stnctly grammatical and literary 
approach was followed by a downgrading of 
grammar and a new emphasis on the spoken 
language in the late 1960s, the careful selection 
of texts with a proper communist content tak- 
ing place only in the late 1970s Progress was 
slow mainly because, before 1975, Russian 
was only taught from the second year. It has 
speeded up since a simplified version of the 
language was created in 1980 for ‘ interethnic 
communication’, but he warns that this is ‘ an 
парейийе to the acquisition of the grammat- 
ical system which 18 indispensable for access to 


the wntten language, since learners are 
inchned to think that they “know it 
already ”’ 


Ewa Chylinks: stresses the importance in 

Soviet Central Asia of both circumcision and 
the communal party which follows after the 
children have recovered. She maintains that 
circumcision has been retained less for reli- 
gious reasons, than as a means of involving 
the child in the affairs of the community An 
indeed at the part she attended the host drank 
vodka, while many of the male guests drank 
* more than just tea’, However, the religious 
motive must have remained strong, even in 
pre-CIS days, 1f an uncircumcised boy became 
an outsider who ‘could even have difficulties 
finding a wife’ and if all the neighbours m a 
block of flats made a point of contributing to 
the party. 
Z. Jasiewicz describes the rituals practised 
by craftsmen in Central Asia based on their 
medieval risola (prayer book-cum-amulet) 
which combines excerpts from the Qur'án with 
stores about their [доп saint’s legendary 
work 1n their particular craft. This saint might 
have been selected from the Bible or the 
Que an, and the risola to Eve, Noah, David, 
‘All, or even Satan, are still read on special 
occasions, as when an apprentice 1s inducted 
or qualified, the name of the saint generally 
being invoked whenever difficult tasks are per- 
formed. 

In a fascmating article on the Durrani 
women, Nancy Tapper explains that they can- 
not inhent, marry into another ethnic group 
or even dispose of their own trousseau. The 
head of the household arranges all marriages 
and if they ‘call out’ publicly to a man of 
their choice, or elope, their guardian or father 
will kill them to wipe out his dishonour. 
Against such total subjection the women of 
rich households cannot protest, except 
through fits described as possession by the 
jinns, but the women of poor providers can 
and do enter into illicit liaisons to improve 
their material circumstances Widows, too, can 
achieve some independence, as in medieval 
England, but only if they have male children, 
when they can avoid remarriage and found a 

arate household. 

ichard Tapper gives an excellent insight 
into the athtude of Afghan nomads towards 
farming They have no special hatred or con- 
tempt for it, and they are prepared to be 
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involved in a mixture of farming and ‘ pas- 
toralism ’, increasing or reducing their involve- 
ment їп either, according to economic neces- 
sity The individual ownership of land, 
however, as fostered by the government, has 
led to economic and political. inequalities 
among the Майота, and also to the weaken- 
ing of ethnic and tribal allegiances. 

Andrew Forbes's most interesting contribu- 
tion on the Hui of Republican Sinkiang 1s 
marred by a few omissions which make ıt dif- 
ficult to follow the sequence of events between 
1933 and 1949, when parts of Sinkiang were 
domunated in turn by independent Turkic or 
Нш entities, ог by similar entities under Soviet 
or Kuomintang domunation. On the other 
hand, Forbes explains effectively the differ- 
ences of outlook between the Hui and other 
Muslims Those of Turkic ongin and dialect 
always hoped for independence from China 
but the Hu/Tungan, being of Chinese stock, 
were loyal to both China and Islam. Indeed 
the Chinese thought of them as brothers, 
although despising their love of trade and the 
military profession. They accordingly executed 
as traitors the Нш who joined the North- 
Western Muslim Rebellion of the 1860s, while 
pardoning as ‘ misguided’ the Turkic Muslims 
who committed the same offence. As the 
majonty of Hu: disapproved of the rebels, 
they were not irked by this mark of discnm- 
nation, and they later fought the Turkic 
Muslims on behalf of the Republic 

Two very solid historical studies are devoted 
to the Baha’: and the Kazakhs M Momen 
gives a fascinating account of the ongins of 
the Baha'i movement and the gradual develop- 
ment of the Ashkhabad community from its 
beginnings in 1884 to its elimination by the 
Soviets ın 1938. He explains the special nature 
of this community as due to 1ts size, 115 inde- 
pendence, and its existence at a time when 
authoritative texts of Baha’: doctrine and exe- 
gesis were written. One can only regret that he 
does not list the names of the main exponents 
of this doctrine at the outset, and that he out- 
hnes none of the beliefs and principles of a 
religion which allowed readings from all Holy 
Scriptures in its House of Worship and whose 
leader clarmed to be the Messiah of the Jews 
as well as Christ, Shah Bahram and Imam 
Husayn. 

A Bodger draws a clear picture of the com- 

licated relationship that evolved between the 
Кана and Russia ш the eighteenth century, 
after Abulkhair and others had sworn alle- 
giance to Peter the Great He shows that 
Abulkhair's insecure hold over the Little 
Horde, due initially to dynastic reasons and to 
his attempt to rule independently of the elders, 
did not improve when he failed to obtain, 
either the Tsar’s full support from humself, or 
else the grazing lands sought by his people 
along the Ural river. Subsequent events, 
unfortunately, are less clear and one wonders 
when the gachev rebellion ended and 
whether the elders demoted their earlier 
choice, Abulgazy, before agreeing to the 
appointment of Aichuvak. 
er articles are by J Baily on music, J. 
Waardenburg on China and F. Ashrafi on the 
need for a sensitive approach to architecture 
J. M Scarce writes on Central Asian costume, 
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carefully highlighting the details revealed by 
photographs and miniatures, but she proves 
disappointly weak on historical facts— 
Muhammad Shaibam, not Kuchkunyg was 
killed in 1510; Samarkand, not Bukhara, was 
conquered m 1868, Tashkent became the 
capital of Uzbekistan in 1924, not 1931; and 
the title of Erur of Bukhara, did not exist in 
the reign of Imam Qul 


AUDREY BURTON 


URGUNGE ONON (ed. and tr.): The 
history and the life of Chinggis 
Khan (The Secret History of the 
Mongols). xix, 183pp. Lerden: 
E. J. Brill, 1990. Guilders 95. 


It might be thought that a new English 
translation of the Secret History of the 
Mongols (Mangghol-un niuca tobca’an) 1s 
superfluous, since we already have two recent 
versions, by F. W Cleaves and by Igor de 
Rachewiltz But each of these 1s difficult to 
use: Cleaves (1984), in view of the style of the 
translation, consciously modelled on that of 
the Authorized Version of the Bible, and of 
the absence of the a uie жуы volume of 
commentary; De Rache because it was 
published serially, ш Faneri in Far Eastern 
History over the years 1971-86, and the 
promused integrated version has yet to арреаг 
The text used by De Rachewiltz was substan- 
tially that established by Paul РеШої (pub- 
lished posthumously in 1949), while g 
into account the work of other scholars like 
Ligeti. Dr. Onon’s version 1s based on the col- 
lated text edited by Eldengte: and Oyuundala: 
in 1980. It has the distinction of being the first 
translation produced by a Mongolian-speaker, 
a member of the Dawr tribe who, we are told 
p. xvi), were 1s0lated from the main body of 

e Mongols at an early date and whose 
dialect 1s akin to the language of the Secret 
History. 

Onon’s volume has its faults Furst, the 
introduction 18 menedu uate. One mi ght pass 
over a statement that Chinggis Khan adm the 
best strategist the world has ever produced’ 
(p. xv) or the hazardous assumption that the 
great conqueror employed gunpowder (ibid.). 
But the discussion of dating (pp. vu-ix) is 
surely simphstic. Onon is content to allocate 
881—268 and 282 to the Year of the Rat (1228) 
referred to in the colophon, and to label 
8826981 as later accretions. This 1s to ignore 
the complex development of the early text. 
several scholars have exp reservations 
concerning 254—5, which, it 15 plausibly 
argued, are interpolations made ш the period 
after 1251 (for a good summary of the current 
position, see T Т Allsen, Mongol mperialism, 
1987, 39-41) Second, the bibliography 1з too 
bnef, and hardly does justice to the large cor- 
ps of scholarship now available on the Secret 

istory. It consists of 22 items apart from 
some editions of the text, these are largely 
other translations into modern Mongolian, 
Chinese, Japanese and English, with the addi- 
tion of a single article by Antoine Mostaert 
Third, the index ıs skeletal, a great many 
names being omitted. 
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The commentary is mostly confined to lın- 
aper matters, and at a number of points 

on's readings lead hum to amend De 
Rachewiltz’s version He also benefits from 
modern Mongolian scholarship in order to 
identify some hitherto obscure localities 
Where he ventures further afield, the results 
can be disastrous, as ш a particularly unfortu- 
nate cluster of notes to §260-2 (p 154) 
Although the ‘Abbasid Caliph 1s called ın the 
text Qalibai Sultan, ‘ Caliph Sultan’ 1s a non- 
sense and not a title by which he was ever 
known (to anyone except, it seems, the 
Mongols) Aru and Maru (Herat and Mery, in 
all hkelhood) are correctly identified but 
described in the same breath as 'tnbal 
names’; Madasan is rightly discerned as 
Mazandaran, but the rest of the note, turning 


them into ‘a Shra Muslim sub-tribe, also 
known as the Mulahida’ (the Assassins), 
should be ignored, the Kanglm 1e, Qangli, 
were a Tur deck жын m the steppes 


north of the Caspian and Aral Seas, and not 
*a place located on the steppe in the Kirgiz 
area’, and the Kibcha’ut (Qipchaq) were 
Turkish nomads, as Onon says, but not yet 
‘Islamic '—it was precisely because they were 
pagans that so many boys and youths from 
this people were deemed eligible to be sold to 
Islamic rulers and trained as mamlüks 

With no knowledge of Mongolian, I am 
unqualified to judge whether Onon has pro- 
duced a more accurate translation than his 
predecessors. It 1s undoubtedly a very readable 
translation and, pending the final publication 
of De Rachewiltz's version in book form, 1s 
the one I would at present recommend to stu- 
dents But De Rachewiltz's immensely erudite 
commentary remains a vital adjunct 


PETER JACKSON 


ROBERTE HAMAYON: La chasse à 
l'üme: esquisse d'une théorie du 
chamanisme  sibérien. 880pp. 8 
plates. Nanterre: Société d’eth- 
nologie, 1990. 


This ıs the first major study of Siberian 
shamanism to appear since Ehade's classic 
Shamanism archaic techniques of ecstasy was 
published in the 1950s. Within anthropology, 
La chasse à l'âme 13 їп the tradition of Lévi- 
Straussian structuralism In area studies, it 1s 
the first in-depth analysis of the large corpus 
of recent ethnography dealing with shamanism 
among the Siberian peoples Hamayon uses 
her own field-work data as well as the 
Russian, Buryat and Mongolan materials, 
and this gives her book a value as a primary 
source alongside its analytic ambitions 
Because she sees the various forms of shaman- 
ism as ideologically part of the conceptual 
аа which apply to kinship, economies 

О aes relations, Hamayon 1s led to a 
glob analysis of the development of social 
relations in Siberia and she draws upon vir- 
tually every aspect of ‘ traditional ' Ше. 

Hamayon’s major theses are not altogether 
easy to extract from her multi-layered and 
subtle analysis. However, I will attempt to 
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summarise them here. She starts with the 
proposition that the religious dimension of 
shamanism 18 not just the individual shaman’s 
spirituality, but it 15 an organized ensemble of 
concepts and practices predicated on cultural 
constructions of social life. This differs from 
the Eliadean pursuit of an essential shaman- 
ism, an ur-form which he concludes 1s the 
‘ecstatic’ capacity to ascend to heaven in 
trance. In Ehade's view the essential form 
existed only in some distant past, or maybe 
never, and all histoncally known (and es- 
pecially recent) manifestations of shamanism 
are in one way or another distorted versions, 
of lesser religious value Hamayon, ш con- 
trast, accepts that whatever is manifest as 
shamanism 1s truly shamanism, but she never- 
theless seeks for principles or structures which 
underlie the уар appearances. She pro- 
poses that shamanism as a cultural phenome- 
non anses within and ‘goes with’ certain 
types of society and not others Thus Siberian 
shamanism naturally emerges in ‘ hunting soci- 
eties’, because common principles underlie 
shamanic thought and hunting practice. 
Shamanism undergoes certain complex trans- 
formations with the development of pastoral- 
ism, and retreats into a ipheral role with 
the emergence of political Еа 

At the heart of shamanism lie two religious 
ideas which, though they are not 1с to 
shamanism, nevertheless govern its structure. 
These are the analogical relations between the 
human and natural worlds on the one hand, 
and the relative autonomy yet mutual depen- 
dence of the soul and the body on the other. 
Both of these ideas pve shamanıc thought a 
systematic dualism which 1s at home with var- 
1ous features of the ideology of ‘ hunting so- 
ciety’ in Siberia. In these societies dualism is 
pervasive’ kinship and marnage are organized 
through bilateral exogamous moieties, and the 
hunters also engage in a bolic ‘ direct 
exchange’ with nature. In religion, epic and 
ntual, nature becomes what Hamayon calls 
* surnature’, that 1s, nature 1s subject to a sym- 
bolic way of thinking which gives its entities a 
continuity with the idea of the human soul 
Thus, ‘ surnature’, in the form often of a for- 
est spirit, must be repaid for the 
hunted by various buman energies and gifts 
of a metaphysical kind. It 18 the shaman as 
mediator who 1s in charge of this rendition 

* Direct exchange’ mediated by shamanism 
18 no simple matter. Hamayon suggests that 
rituals and representations are ideologically 
swayed by the point of view of the ‘ takers’, 
that is by the attempt to give back as little and 
as late as possible. This creates a dissociation 
of the time of taking and that of the return 
gift. In effect this results in a ‘fictive’ trans- 
formation of direct exchange into something 
more like a circuit. The shaman, whose task 
this 15, 15 thus engaged in а dissimulation, and 
the resulting situation is, to quote, a combina- 
tion of ‘the dualist principle which inspires 
the structure with the mediation which assures 
its functioning" This structure, which 1s dual 
although it is lived as if ıt were a triad, plays 


itself out m marriage relations (the са їше ише оГ 
the bride) as well as in hunting and 
ntual The model of unting direct 


exchange—marnage aliance is transformed 
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with the advent of pastoralism into one of 
pastoralism—sacrifice— trilinearity. 

The complexity of Hamayon's text is the 
result in large measure of the fact that the 
societies. about which we have the most 
detailed mformation—the various groups of 
Tungus and the Western and Eastern Buryats 
in Central Siberia-—cannot clearly be seen ever 
to have operated by dualist principles All of 
them in the late nineteenth century were, to 
some degree or another, pastoralists, and they 
were caught up ın administrative. structures, 
migrations, trade, the influence of world re- 
ligions and chiefly political institutions For 
moieties Hamayon has to look far afield (the 
far north-east and distant north-west of 
Siberia), and it 1s by no means evident that 
moieties preceded the patrilineal clans of the 
central region. Likewise, although huntin 
remained important for the Tungus aa 
Buryats, 1 i presence was vanable m a way 
which is difficult to correlate with variations 
in shamanism Hamayon is forced to juggle 
with the idea of people who are actually pas- 
toralists or agriculturalists but who retain ‘ the 
soul of a hunter’. Now it does seem to be the 
case that Siberian shamanic representations 
are beset with hunting metaphors whatever the 
way of life of the people and however minimal 
a role actual hunting has for them, but this 
creates a particular problem for Hamayon 
because her structuralist theory requires there 
to be a systemic correlation between vanous 
parts of a unified culture. The idea that struc- 
tures ‘ underlie’ surface manifestations some- 
how also suggests a precedence 1n time (struc- 
tural variations come later), and this pushes 
Hamayon into a quasi-evolutionism with 
which she herself seems not altogether at ease 

Such is the intelhgence and imagination of 
this book, however, that the reader can gain 
countless insights from it whether or not they 
subscrnbe to the type of analysis outlined 
above Hamayon not only knows, but under- 
stands, shamanic reasoning and symbolism, 
and this 18 evident at many different levels. 
She never takes the easy way out or provides 
an unconsidered translation Her extraordi- 

anly wide reading of the detailed ethno- 
y of аш gro ups, combined with her 
passionate search for most abstract and 
economic explanation, enables her to throw 
light on every subject touched upon’ from the 
bear-cult to the power of female shamans, 
from the notion of a ‘stock of souls’ to the 
symbolism of deer and bull horns. A particu- 
larly origina! and valuable section of the book 
concerns the heroic epic, which Hamayon sees 
as the ritual execution of the mythic ‘ models’ 
perceived in other areas of culture 

Hamayon’s text is not or 
straightforward narrative, nor does it provide 
a chronological sequence Rather, in keepmg 
with her analysis, 1t consists of a dense, multi- 
layered structure, with précis preceding each 
section, main text, sub-texts (in a different 
typeface), and footnotes. It is very much to be 
hoped that this important work will soon be 
translated for a readership in English. 


d as a 
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EDWIN G. PULLEYBLANK: Lexicon of 
reconstructed pronunciation іп 
Early Middle Chinese, Late Middle 
Chinese, and Early Mandarin. vii, 
488 pp., errata slip. Vancouver: 
UBC Press, 1991. (Distributed by 
UCL Press, London, £45). 


Many a reader of Pulleyblank's 1984 chef- 
d'evre, Middle Chinese a study m historical 
phonology, has struggled in vain to extract the 
essence of the book ш a form suitable for 
practical tasks and has been looking forward 
to the appearance of the present dictionary as 
a much overdue successor to Bernhard 
Karlgren's venerable but somewhat outdated 
1923 Analytical dictionary and 1957 Grammata 
Serica Recensa 

The reader will find that Pulleyblank's 
Lexicon 1s a precise and reliable tool for 
understanding the mechanics of Tang, Song, 
Yuan and even later poetry, as well as prob- 
lems conn with the transcnption of 
foreign words, and the history of Chinese 
dialects. It 1s easy to use with prnyin (Modern 
Standard Chinese orthography) access to 8000 
characters as well as a complete Kangu radi- 
cal index. For each lemma, besides 
Pulleyblank's Yuan, Late Middle, and Early 
Middle — Chinese reconstructions, the 
Morohashi and the Grammata Serica Recensa 
numbers are indicated. For the older history 
of the Chinese language we shall for some 
time yet depend on Karlgren's works and on 
other, less systematic treatments. 

In my 1987 review of Pulleyblank's Middle 
Chinese (BSOAS, L, I, 178-80) I gave a some- 
what detailed analysis of the methodology and 
results of that work, so this information will 
not be repeated here In an article in 
Monumenta Serica, 38, 1988-89, 231-47 
Pulleyblank comments on a number of 
reviews, including my own. He points out that 
I quoted him incorrectly when stating that, 
according to him, in LMC Grades III and IV 
of the Sound Tables had coalesced. I regret 
the Karlgrenite wording, all I had in mind was 
the fact that finals with /e/ (Karlgren /te/, 
Grade IV) and /jia/ (Karlgren /12/, also Grade 
IV, but incorrectly termed Grade III by 
Karlgren) acquired identical vocalic nuclei in 
the language of the Sound Tables In the same 
article eyblank further views the typologi- 
cal simularities between, on the one hand, 
Northern Chinese and Altaic and, on the 
other hand, Southern Chinese and Tai, differ- 
ently from me, regarding Chinese in all cases 
as the donor language. That is possible, but I 
find it easier to explain major differences 
between Northern and Southern Chinese as 
the result of different influences from outside 
Chinese, than to hypothesise that the same 
language, Chinese, influenced Altaic and Tai 
in two entirely different fashions. And 
Pulleyblank's view becomes even more diffi- 
cult to maintain, given the logical similar- 
шев between widespread Altaic languages 
(actually such similarities may be all that con- 
nects some Altaic languages) ın the north, 
west and east and between a whole range of 
languages 1n the south and south-west. 
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It should be noted that the transcription in 
the Lexicon of reconstructed stages of Chinese 
1s not entirely identical with that employed in 
Middle Chinese The /-4/ ghde (structurally 
comparable with // and /w/ although only 
used post-vocalically) is now left out after /a-/ 
since its presence 1s always predictable. After 
other vowels it 1s changed into /-3/. This latter 
operation is perhaps no great gain. you dis- 
card ай, phonetically [a], but introduce [o3], 
phonetically probably [va]. There 1s a certain 
confusion in the Lexicon on this point. Р 380 
yú f& (and other words) are rendered with 
vowels EMC A/, LMC Ла or yá/, whereas 
p. 162 ja Е (and other words) have ЕМС A, 


LMC /5 огуў. Cf. p. 115 вш 3 EMC Awis 
or kwr/ versus p. 407 zhi £C EMC Ле? or ter". 


The marker of retroflexion /*/ 1$ replaced by /i/ 
(with which it 1s acoustically related): the vow- 
els /e* and a!/ now appear as /ot and ау, The 
vowel A/ 1s already present in the inventory 
and 18 well known from Ta: and Vietnamese, 
and also from south-eastern Chinese dialects. 
The subsequent development of /a&/ > /av 1s 

llel with the coalescence of the Siamese 
etters mdymuan /аш/ and májmalaaj /ay, as 
/ау. The ultimate origin of /- У in /ov and /as/ 
1s а prevocalic /r-/, so /1/ seems a likely, albeit 
unstable, station on the way to /V. 

For readers of Pulleyblank's Lexicon who 
are used to Karlgren's reconstructions in the 
Grammata Serica Recensa there are quite a 
few points to be noted especially. First and 
foremost the two stages Qie Yun (A.D 601) 
and the Sound Tables (с. A.D. 1000), which 
were unrealistically collapsed into one by 
Karlgren (‘ Ancient Chinese’) are kept strictly 
apart by Pulleyblank, yielding his EMC pro- 
nunciations for the older stage and his LMC 
for the younger. It ıs the Qie Yun language, 
Pulleyblank’s EMC, that should be compared 
directly with ‘ Ancient Chinese’, Some nota- 
tional differences are purely mechanical, 
resulting from Pulleyblank’s adoption of the 
IPA as transcriptional norm. Non-syllabic /V, 
Karlgren's // 18 noted as /y. Short, back /8/ 
becomes /ә/. Palatalization and retroflexion 
are noted as /¢/ ang 51, etc Aspiration is ındi- 
cated by a raised /0/ 

Among more substantial differences the dis- 
appearance of /y as marker of those syllables 
which become de III of the Sound Tables, 
leaps to the eye, е g. іп} GSR /g'jon;/, EMC 
/gin'/, chéfft GSR/djàt/, EMC /driat/, yuè H 
GSR /ngwot/, EMC /guat; yi fi GSR 
/ngjwo/, EMC Луй/; wang & GSR /mjwang-/, 


EMC /muagł/ This basic change has far- 
reaching implications. back in time it liberates 
the transcription from a multitude of dead and 
mmmutable medials and opens new approaches 
for recovering the Zhou pronunciation; and 
forward in time it throws new hght on the 
process of dentilabialization which 1s recorded 
in the Sound Tables The /V ш syllables 
becoming Grade ПІ 1s different from // with 
a palatal glide, belonging to Grade IV. The 
plain A/ derives from /*ri > *н/ which did not 
develop a /j/ ghde. 


The initial consonants of EMC, apart from 
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automatic transference to IPA symbols, are 
not very different from those of GSR. The 
main difference lies in the fact that Karlgren's 
palatals are reinterpreted as retroflexes ee 
instead of /t/, eic), as suggested by 
Changpei and rejected by Karlgren a long 
tme ago This reconstruction facilitates the 
understanding of the diachronic process 
involved. Karlgren’s three final nasals /m, n, 
ng/ have been supplemented by two 
Hashimoto Mantaro had posited final /-p/ (in 
rhyme class Geng), which Pulleyblank reinter- 
prets as а palatalized velar written /-jn/, and to 
these he adds a final labiovelar (in rhyme 
classes Jiang and Tong),  wntten /- 
Simidanly he reconstructs /-jk/ and /-w 
besides Karlgren's /-p/, /-t/ and /-k/. 

Instead of Karlgren/s rather lopsided inven- 
tory of vowels Pulleyblank presents a simpler 
and well-balanced patt 


Af М м 
lel or /e/ lal /ol or /o/ 
/а/ 


I have concentrated here on EMC, which 
will be of greatest interest to most readers 
Specialists in the later development of the Qie 
Yun language and the earlier forms of 
Mandarin will be better able to treat the 
details of the LMC and EM forms. 

Pulleyblank makes two claims about his 
reconstructions’ they are as phonetically accu- 
rate as he has been able to make them (and 
not primarily phonemic solutions in the man- 
ner of Y К o and Samuel Martin), and 
they have been conceived with the view of 
obtaiming typologically natural forms 

Karlgren would have subscribed to both of 
these aims, but in actual fact his transcriptions 
were often more lke formulae where every 
single slot in the Qe Yun and the Sound 
Tables, squeezed together as a ж e grid, was 
given a phonetic symbol, even though these 
sources were not truly synchronic I have 
shown in 1955 (Language, 31 3 470-77) and in 
1970 (JAOS, 90.1: 67-73) that he obtained 
neither complete formularity nor. phonetically 
a completely natural result. It has become evi- 
dent that the pieces did not jibe 

Pulleyblank’s phonetics have been tested for 
diachronic as well as synchronic likehhood If 
there are problems (and there are) one can be 
fairly confident that he has thought about 
them and duly registered them In the old days 
naturalness meant typological simuanty to 
languages of the family and of the area. Lately 
typology 1s claiming universal validity certain 
sound шегц are deemed to be rare or 
impossible, some patterns are thought to be 
more stable than others 1 am not sure 
whether EMC forms like /aijh/ and /asyn/ are 
well known or even known at all, but if my 
hunch 1s right and they are not, 1t 15 no won- 
der we see them immediately exit in the direc- 
ton of /a ду, as for instance in xingfT EMC 
Жаз or yeyn/, LMC /xfija;r/. But to tell the 

Put I have as much trouble with the eu 
opment LMC [feq > MSC xm 

ntonese /hár/ as I had in 1987 (BS. S. 1 
1. 178-80). Is it quite out of the question that 
a difference in vowel quality, rather than 
quantity, should be considered (as suggested 
by Karigren)? 
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Pulleyblank has spent more tme on his 
reconstructions than Karlgren (who reached 
his conclusions early and was not fond of 
changing them) ever did. He is probably more 
at home with the details of the history and 
development of the Chinese language than any 
sinologist before him, We are indebted to hım 
for his remarkable pertmacity His Lexicon 
will be worn ragged on many a desk the world 
over 


SØREN EGEROD 


ERHARD ROSNER: Die Heilkunst des 
Pien Lu: Arzt. und Krankheit in 
bildhaften Ausdrücken der 
chinesischen Sprache. (Münchner 
Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 55) 
216 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1991. DM 60. 


Реп Lus Art of Healing the imagery of 
doctors and disease in Chinese texts takes, as 
the subtitle indicates, a most original approach 
to the exploration of modes of thought about 
Chinese medicine Erhard Rosner focuses on 
the imagery of medical treatment in non-med- 
ical texts as found in the encyclopaedic collec- 
tion of texts called The forest of parables 
(Тил) by Hsu Yuantai (15361617). 

The passage s that һе cites comprise an 
impressive collection from a wide range of Ш- 
erary genres (historical records, philosophical 
treatises, collections of texts on cosmolo 
etc) between about 300 B.C. and A.D 1 
Rosner has grouped them  thematically, 
according to the four grand themes that he 
considers most suitable for comparative stud- 
1es in medicine. illness, therapeutics, the art of 
healing, and healers 

The magery in these passages builds largely 
on the analogy of governing and healing (syn- 
onymous im Chinese. 20) We learn, for 
instance, that ‘the principles for restoring a 
state are like those for curing a sick person If 
one wants to treat an illness, one has to chase 
away shamans and ghosts alike, and look for 
doctors of stature Шке Hua T'uo and Реп 
Ch'o’ (p. 149, cit. Nan shih) Other images 
build on the distinction of inner and outer ail- 
ments in Chinese medicine where the inner Ш- 
nesses are considered to be graver than the 
outer ones: a state can be for one state like an 
illness in ‘heart and abdomen’ while it 1s for 
another state not more than ‘an eruption of 
the skin’ (p 22, cit. Tso-chuan). Thinking 
along such ез сап be more complex, and 
Rosner’s compilaton is пећ ш such 
metaphors that modify customary generaliza- 
tions about Chinese medicine. ‘ Although the 
Ch‘iang people are only an ailment on the 
penphery, they are, in fact, already an illness 
that resides 1nside [the "ene If one does not 
attack it [this disturbance] at its roots, it 
means that one is nourishung an illness in the 
a and abdomen ”, (р. 117, cit. Hou Нап 
Ry 

Rosner points out that the view one gets of 
Chinese medicine through these metaphors 
differs from modern views of ‘traditional 
Chinese medicine’ (TCM) as well as other 
views ‘ prevalent over long periods of Chinese 
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history ' (p. 179). He points to the imagery of 
piercing and cutting in a frame of reference 
that predates the emergence of acupuncture as 
a therapy and to Шпезѕ (bing) as а phenome- 
non that can be localized in specific parts of 
the body Metaphors building on the ‘ medi- 
cine of systematic correspondence’ that was 
so basic to the medicine of the bureaucratic 
élite during imperial times and constitutes also 
the fundamentals of modern TCM, were not 
as frequently found as someone familiar with 
works on ese medical history might have 
expected, 

A thematic ordering of medical imagery 
may have its advantages, but it brings with it 
problems too: I think one of the most salient 
ones is the ahistoncal manner in which texts 


of different periods (sometimes not even a sen- 
tence long) ave been juxtaposed The author 
seems to lack awareness of how much Chinese 


therapeutic practices and ideas about them 
have changed over tme. Another problem 
concerns the criteria acoording to which the 
- author sometimes chooses to cite only texts 
compiled in the Forest of parables (eg, р 93) 
and at other times, texts that come from many 
different sources (е р. ch. v.1.) Third, one is 
left wondering how representative the cited 
passages are for the topics discussed for 
instance, metaphors on ‘Prevention and 
rophylaxis’ are with one exception taken 
rom Pre-Han, Han and Tang compilations 
(three of which are cited in the Yulin) whereas 
the medical imagery in the following section 
on the ‘ Indirect elimination of an illness’ 1s 
almost exclusively from Ming and Qing 
dynasty sources (only one is cited in the Yulia). 

This book may not provide a reliable synop- 
sis of the medical topics discussed, but it does 
contain a rich and unusual selection of medi- 
cal imagery that make it indeed a valuable 
compilation. 


ELIZABETH HSU 


PATRICIA BUCKLEY EBREY (ed. and 
tr): Chu Hsi's Family rituals: A 
twelfth-century manual | for the per- 
formance of cappings, weddings, 
funerals, and ancestral rites. 
(Princeton Library of Asian Trans- 
lations.) xxxi, 234 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1991. $39.50. 


Anyone interested in the ritual life of the 
Chinese and their neighbours will welcome 
Patricia Ebrey’s new translation of the Chu 
Tzu chia-h. This 1s the first translation into 
English and appears more than one hundred 
years after this work was first translated into a 
Western language by C. de Harlez under the 
title of Kari: Livre des rites domestiques. chi- 
nois de Tchou-Hi (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1889). 
Ebrey must be congratulated for having had 
the courage and the patience to render this 
text, which contains many difficult technical 
terms and rare vocabulary, into intelligible 
English. The translation, based on the earliest 
surviving text she could find, that of 1341, is 
reliable and reads well 
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Ebrey gives in a bnef introduction some 
information on the social and intellectual 
background of Chu Hsi's (1130-1200) Famuy 
rituais. This short text which describes the 
ntes of cappings, weddings, funerals, and 
ancestor worship represents the culmination of 
ritual thinking in Sung China and conse- 
quently draws on works by many ritualists, 
most notably Ssu-ma Kuang and Ch'eng L 
After its publication, numerous commentaries 
were written. Eb makes use of some of 
these 1n her annotations which are intended to 
pive some sense of how the work was used by 
ater generations. The translation 1s illumi- 
nated by a number of illustrations and dia- 
grams Appendix А lists the various editions 
of the Family rituals, and Appendix B contains 
a photographic reproduction of the edition 
of 1341. 

Chu Hsrs ritual text was until recent times 
the most authoritative liturgical text not only 
in China but also ш Korea. Unfortunately, 
Ebrey mentions only in a footnote that the 
Chia- was influential ш Korea and Japan 
too. This part of its textual and intellectual 
history certainly deserved fuller treatment. The 
Chia-lt was, alongside such classical ritual 
source-books as the Li-chi (Book of Rites) and 
I-h (Book of Etiquette and Ceremonials) from 
which the Chia-h itself drew inspiration, the 
basic text that the Neo-Confucian founders of 
the Korean Chosón dynasty (1392-1910) used 
as a blueprint for social reform. While in 
China many important structural elements of 
the book, most notably primogeniture and the 
clear differentiation of major and munor 
descent lines, were ignored, these very ele- 
ments provided the foundation of a far-reach- 
ing transformation of Korea into a Confucian- 
style patrilineal society. In other words, it 
should be noted that in Korea the Chia-li was 
instrumental in bringing about a social revolu- 
tion the extent of which the Sung Neo- 
Confucians could not have imagined in their 
own time It 1s regrettable that a scholars 
often do not pursue their themes beyond the 
borders of the Middle Kingdom 

This criticism of course, detracts in no wa 
from the great usefulness of Ebrey’s work 
scholars of Confucian domestic rituals, wher- 
ever performed, will be grateful to her for hav- 
ing made Chu Hsi's crucial text available in a 
fine translation 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 


KIYOHIKO MUNAKATA: Sacred moun- 
tains in Chinese art. vii, 200 pp. 
Urbana and Chicago: University 
of Illinois Press, 1991. $39.95. 


This handsome volume is the catalogue of 
an exhibition organized by the Krannert Art 
Museum, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign (shown there in 1990, then in 1991 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York), and curated by Professor Kiyohiko 
Munakata, who brings to the task a lifetime of 
study and thoughtful experience of Chinese art 
(as the author of the definitive translation and 
commentary Ching Hao's Pi-fa-chi, a note on 
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the art of the brush, Ascona, 1974), and who 
visited some of the sacred mountams them- 
selves durmg 1984 One could not wish for a 
better guide and mentor, familar alike with 
Chinese classics and modern scholarship, 
Chinese, Japanese and Western Munakata 
writes clearly and succinctly on the role of the 
Five Sacred Mountams (the four cardinal 
directions and the centre) as the providers of 
water and the sources of clouds, on mountains 
as symbolical representatives of the power of 
earth as a whole, and on how man came to 
understand them first as a dangerous wilder- 
ness, then as the abode of transcendents, and 
finally as a source of spiritual solace and sus- 
tenance. 

The catalogue proper ıs divided into three 
main sections. I, ‘The topography of the 
Sacred Mountains’, with the maps of China 
engraved on stone in the Song dynasty, topo- 
graphical guides to individual mountains, and 
topographical paintings of famous scenic 
spots, by equally famous painters, II, ‘ Early 
symbolic images of the sacred mountains’, 
illustrating early belief in the mystical powers 
of the mountains, their role as cosmic pillars 
facihtating, with the aid of shamans, the 
ascent of the soul to heaven, and the develop- 
ment of realms of the immortals in the Eastern 
Sea, in which first winged immortals and then 
men mught dwell, ‚ ‘Mountains and 
Daoistic 1mages of the Immortals’ Realm,’ 
including the Daoist symbolism of the Five 
Sacred Mountains, courtly images and mtel- 
lectual fantasies of the ideal mountain envi- 
ronment for living and contemplation, the rep- 
resentation of mountains 1n miniature through 
rocks, penjing (Japanese bonsai) and jade 
carvings, and mountains as spiritual home. 

Each of the exhibits has a full commentary, 
as well as introductory notes to the section, 
and this part of the book can be read on its 
own. In it the reader will find a great deal of 
reliable information, whether it be on the 
boshanlu, on cosmic murrors, Wang Wei’s 
Wangchuan vila composition, the subject of 
Clearmg the forest, the legend of Peach blos- 
som spring, and much else. 

The preceding essay, ‘Sacred mountains in 
early ese art' (pp. 1-49) is more detailed, 
more demanding and equally authoritative. It 
leads us from the earliest times, to an under- 
standing of Han ideas about the cosmic struc- 
ture, and to an extensive account of ' The 
human dimension in the mystical realm: from 
the Six Dynasties period to the Tang 
dynasty’, illustrated by examples which are 
discussed in detail Not every scholar would 
accept Munakata’s argument for a totemistic 
interpretation of neolithic belief, or fully con- 
cur that ‘ the nature worship of the Shang had 
two aspects animustic (belief in the mystical 
powers of natural objects) and totemistic (in 
the sense Of helietun the Gower Of a Glan asso- 
ciated with a specific natural object)’, since 
the evidence for the association of particular 
emblems with individual clans does not seem 
to extend beyond the pictographs in inscri 
tions found on late Shang ritual vessels to the 
features of decoration found on the latter, but 
the importance of the sacred mountains, and 
of sacrifices to them, 1s manifest from the 
earliest times, and for Munakata it is ‘ quite 
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clear that the deities supposedly presiding over 
the mountains are actually those in the main- 
stream of the Zhou religious system. ° 

Discussing the role of shamanism and the 

shaman's ascent to heaven via a cosmic pillar, 
he shows how the imaginary Mt. Kunlun, 
worshipped as a cosmic mountam, also 
became the realm of mortals who may rep- 
resent a lineage of great shamans of the past 
who had been deified. From the end of the 
Warring States penod, Munakata sees the cult 
of ummortals, and the possibility of mortals 
attaming immortality, as ‘an intellectual twist 
on shamanism, an ingenious transfiguration of 
the idea of the shaman’s ecstatic cosmic trip 
into the mage of the free-flymg ‘mountam 
man’ (xianren) and further, that of the 
‘achieved man’ (zhenren) who attained a cos- 
mic vision and life freed from earthly bounds 
of space and time.’ From the Warning States 
period (480-222 вс) it 1s possible to see the 
world of mountains represented ın visual form 
on bronze murrors and vessels, on Han 
dynasty implements and in the famous bo- 
shanlu or incense burners ш the shape of spirit 
mountains (Munakata gives convincing rea- 
sons for accepting a Qing scholar’s identifica- 
tion of ‘Mt. Bo’ with the real Mt. Hua in 
Shaanxi province) (р 30). These subjects are 
not only very fully treated in themselves, but 
related to contemporary beliefs and literature 
in order to give the fullest possible explana- 
tion, amounting, in the case of the Liulige Au, 
to several pages. Because Munakata’s argu- 
ment ıs closely tied to East Asian sources, it 
has valuable comments, for instance when he 
points out that the usual interpretation of the 
combination of bird and snake ‘ symbolizing a 
good or heavenly spirit (bird) overcoming an 
evil spirit (snake) . 15 not acceptable, since 
shamanism in East Asia .. takes snakes as 
helping spirits, and not as evil spirits’ (p. 17, 
n 61) Thus instead of Charles Weber’s inter- 
pretation of the serpent as ‘an evil or an ul- 
tenor force’ (C D. Weber, ‘ Chinese pictorial 
bronze vessels of the Late Zhou period ’, 
IV, Artibus Asiae, ХХХ, 1968, 189), Munakata 
shows how ‘ the whole surface fof the Liulige 
hu] represents the realm of wilderness, through 
which the ascending spirit in the form of a 
ушей man protected by many snakes, the 
eart. - helping spints, moves to heaven' 
(p 1 

Another piece of fascinating analysis 18 pro- 
vided 1n the case of the bronze tubes with sil- 
ver and gold inlay of the Western Han period, 
on which are seen all manner of birds and ani- 
mals, including exotic 1mports such as the ele- 

hant, in a setting of scroling mountain 
orms Munakata identifies the tubes as part 
of a chariot called yunqiche ог ' cloud-force 
chanot’ recorded in the Shy: (The Record of 
History) which was intended to exorcise spirits 
on designated days and designed for Emperor 
Wu by a magician who advised the emperor 
that ‘ If you want to communicate with spirits, 
the palace and palace clothes must be decora- 
ted with mages of the spirits—otherwise the 
spirits will not come to you.’ 

Munakata continues with a new and 
reasoned interpretation of Gu Kaizhi's famous 
essay ‘On painting the Cloud Terrace 
Mountain’, not only carefully analysing the 
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text but presenting a drawing to illustrate his 
analysis Similarly, offering his translation ofa 
critical passage in Zong Bing’s * Preface to the 
painting of mountains and rivers’ he invests 
the term ler with the meaning of ‘ essential 
nature shared by objects of the same kind’ 
hence, essential nature of the sacred moun- 
tains themselves. Other examples discussed are 
the Tang bronze murrors bearing representa- 
tions of five mountains, identified through 
analysis of the texts on one of the mirrors as 
the fairy mountain-islands in the Great Gap, 
where the waters of the Yangz river flow into 
the sea; and finally, a landscape on a biwa in 
the Shosoin This last has often been discussed 
for 15 compositional form with two figures 
seated by a stream at the base of a high moun- 
tain: Munakata offers ıt as ‘almost a direct 
visualization ' of a poem by Wang We: 


* Once, I went up along the stream to its ori- 
gin, I sat there and watched the nsing of 
clouds I happened to have encountered an 
old woodcutter We talked and laughed 
together, forgetting to go home ' 


This is not just an exhibition catalogue, but 
a book put together with love and meticulous 
scholarship In hs own words, Kiyohiko 
Munakata shows us how ‘the image of an 
unapproachable mystical realm of wilderness 
develo into that of a benevolent, accessible 
entity from whose divine power man may seek 
benefits’ (p. 48) We should all be grateful to 
him for greatly enhancing our understanding 
and enjoyment of Chinese landscape art. 


RODERICK WHITFIELD 


C. Y. SHEN Fu [and] JAN STUART 
(tr.): Challenging the past: the 
paintings of Chang  Dai-chien. 
328 pp. Washington, D.C.: Arthur 
M. Sackler Gallery of Asian Art 
[and] University of Washington 
Press, Seattle and London, 1991. 
$70 (paper $35). 


Chang Dai-chien (Zhang Daqian) 15 a figure 
with whom everyone in the field of Chinese 
painting for the past fifty years has had to 
reckon: a versatile painter in his own right, he 
was also a collector and connoisseur who 
delighted ın pitting his own skills as a forger 
against the wits of other connoisseurs Even 
the earliest painting in his exhibition, painted 
circa 1920-22, is ‘ signed as Shitao’, and may 
be sunilar to one done by Chang while still a 
student which so took in the eminent painter 
Huang Bimhong that he was willing to 
exchange a genuine Shitao (one of the most 
sought-after masters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) in his collection for ıt This unexpected 
result must have opened Chang’s eyes to the 
possibilities afforded by the close study and 
imitation of great works. Eventually, his forg- 
eries were to include some of the greatest 
names in all of Chinese painting and even 
anonymous Buddhist works. A listing of these 
is given ın Appendix 2 to the catalogue, 
together with a note of the false seals and 
inscriptions he added to репшпе but anony- 
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mous works, given by him to the National 
Palace Museum, in order to attribute them to 
famous painters From the early Qing dynasty, 
the subjects of his forgeries include Kuncan, 
Mei Qing and above all his beloved Shitao In 
the case of one landscape after Bada shanren 
(cat. 18), he contrived a large hanging scroll 
out of a small album leaf, even copying Bada’s 
inscription on to the composition that he had 
mvented in a thoroughly convincing Bada 
style: only the addition of his own inscription 
and the absence of Bada’s seals serve as a 
warning not to accept it a8 onginal 
For all such tours de force, the materials 
were chosen with care: old silk, forged seals 
(ultimately there were 970 of these in his col- 
lection, inscribed ın ink in his own distinctive 
hand for ease of identification), even labels 
apparently written by emperors or renowned 
connoisseurs. He also had ready access to 
mounters such as Zhou Longcang 1n Suzhou, 
‘whose skill at mounting new paintings to 
look old, by using old silks and adding marks 
of wear, was exceptional’ (p. 38). And there 
were too the resources of his own extremely 
large collection which included many ancient 
masterpieces, some of which, like Dong 
Yuan’s (act. 957-76) ‘The Xiao and Xiang 
Rovers! and ‘ Han Xizav's night revels’, attrib- 
uted to Gu Hongzhong (act c. 943-60), are 
now among the most prized treasures of the 
Gugong Museum in Beying. 
it 1$ undoubtedly the case that Chang 
Dai-chien's reputation has suffered on account 
of hus activities as a faker, this exhibition does 
show his strengths as a painter The bright 
colours of the wall-paintings at Dunhuang, 
where he spent two and a half years from 
1941, were a revelation to him and he made 
frequent use of such colour to the end of hus 
hfe, m both figure paintings and landscapes A 
rare set of three large hanging scrolls (cat. 3) 
reveal an early indebtedness to the Shanghai 
school, that in later life he was keen to deny, 
to the extent of angnly teanng apart the 
fourth one when it was brought to him by his 
friend Xie Zhilu Fu Shen's exhibition and 
catalogue document his stylistic pro with 
great clarity At one time, we see Chang dili- 
gently studying the dense brushwork of the 
uan painter Wang Meng (cats. 28, 38), then 
the crisp clarity of Chen Hongshou of the late 
Ming (cat. 47), while he was ever ready to 
combine striking fi from another source 
into a reworking of a famous theme, as in the 
‘ Literary gathermg’ (cat 25), with echoes of 
Zhou Wenju and Emperor Huizong, among 
others. Wall paintings from the caves at 
Ajanta, or Japanese prints, were equally grist 
to his mill (cats 40, 44). Dr Fu’s choice of 
works shows how inventive Chang Dai-chien 
could be even 1n his last years, with a series of 
landscapes of a greater abstraction, begun 
when he moved to Brazil in 1952 and climax- 
ing 1n the late 1960s (cats 70-72), though later 
when he moved to California, and thence to 
Taipei, he yielded somewhat to the demand of 
the local Chinese population for more tradi- 
tional themes. Even after the move to the 
States, in spite of failing eyesight which made 
close work difficult, he remained ever willing 
to expenment, even trying his hand at htho- 
graphy and astonishing conventional practi- 
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tioners with his direct approach, completing 
his compositions and attendant inscriptions 
without a single misplaced stroke, though he 
grew шей of having to sign and number the 
resultant edition in pencil (cat. 77) A magnifi- 
cent panorama of Mt. Lu (cat. 87), executed in 
1981-83 when he was eighty-eight, concludes 
the exhibition and the catalogue and stands, as 
Dr. Fu states, *as a perfect conclusion to his 
career, incorporating the encyclopaedic range 
of styles that made such a singular artist.’ 

Throughout his career Chang Dai-chien 
courted controversy and flouted conventions, 
building an extended family through his four 
marriages, so that many hands were there to 
help with the mundane tasks of preparing ink, 
colours and matenals for his paintings. His 
penchant for large dogs, which has enriched 
the canine population of Brazil with a number 
of St. Bernards, is evident in fine studies of 
Tibetan mastiffs as well (cat 23-4). 

The catalogue, printed in Italy, is abundantly 
illustrated in colour, and will be invaluable to 
students of Chinese ting who wish to be let 
1n to the secrets of the old rogue with the long 
silvery gray beard (which ran in the family, we 
discover a portrait of the artist's father, cat. 
50, shows an astonishing resemblance) and 
Tang robes and hat Dr Fu’s industry, collect- 
ing thousands of photographs and acquiring 
not a few fine paintings by the master for the 
Sackler Gallery, reveals the full extent of 
Chang Dai-chien's ambition and the lengths to 
which he would go to achieve perfection. 


RODERICK WHITFIELD 


CRAIG CLUNAS: Superfluous things: 
material culture and social status in 
early modern China. ix, 219 pp. 
Cambridge: Polity Press, 1991. 
£35. 


Dr. Craig Clunas's book is an ambitious 
and informed examination of the mechanisms 
of élite taste and consumption and their social 
and cultural ramifications 1n late Ming China 
Tracing a lineage between manuals of taste by 
Gao Lian, Tu Long and Wen Zhenheng, 
Clunas uses these texts as the basis for an 
impressively argued re-evaluation of their 
importance as social documents. He offers a 
persuasive case for considering such works as 
examples of a specific rhetoric or cultural dis- 
course which sought to 1ndicate and establish 
sites of social difference through the consump- 
tion of things within a fascinating period of 


change. 

While Clunas suggests that this book was 
not written specifically for the sinologist, there 
15 much of value here for students of China, 
although it is unfortunate that the publishers 
did not see fit to provide Chinese characters. 
The book gives many interesting insights into 
Ming élite life and material culture, particu- 
larly in the discussion of the significance of 
Ci en's names in ch. u. Clunas is at ease 
with his subject-matter and makes imaginative 
and at times ground-breaking use of his 
sources. This study will undoubtedly broaden 
the base of analysis of Ming connoisseurship, 
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providing a salutary reconsideration of aes- 
thetic hierarchies and orthodoxies and suggest- 
ing new ways of looking at maternal mined 
elsewhere for other purposes Clunas brings to 
the fore the consumption of things, rather 
than their production, and shows how the dis- 
course surrounding that consumption found in 
Ming connoisseurship literature might. yield 
fascinating fruit for the cultural historian. His 
focus on the discourse rather than on the 
things themselves for an understandmg of 
social trends is an important step: however, 
there are certain problems inherent in placing 
too t a werght on limited material. 

Clunas ini that the late Ming discourse 
of connoisseurship represents an attempt to 
establish social alignments through an asser- 
tion of difference tased on taste or fashion at 
a time of considerable social dislocation 
Clunas’s stress on an élite consensus and the 
social significance of the discourse on things 1s 
very valid, but in so doing he tends to over- 
look debates on the role of the self in late 
Ming China and questions of individual taste 
His case 1s made confidently and well, drawing 
on other contemporary sources to underline 
his argument, but too much reliance is placed 
on one text Wen Zhenheng's Treatise on 
Superfluous Things (c 1615-20) Wen's text, 
argues Clunas, represents an élite anxiety-led 
consensus about 'the way "things ought to 
ре” (p. 53), establishing strategies for dis- 
tinguishing between different levels of social 
stratification us versus them, the refined ver- 
sus the vulgar However, Clunas does not suf- 
ficiently clarify those levels (perhaps because 
insufficient information 1s avilable nor fully 
explain how the adaptation of the merchant- 
born Gao Lian's text by the scion of the illus- 
trious Wen family fits into this scheme. Clunas 
quotes approvingly Van Gulik’s suggestion (р 

0) that much can uned from a careful 
rhetorical uo Ў nnoisseurship texts 
borrowed and ортаа into others of the 
same genre but does not follow this through in 
his discussions of Wen’s appropnation of 
Gao’s text. More could have been done on 
this and on questions of rhetoric in general: 
ch. ш, a discussion of the language of Ming 
connoisseurship, 1s the least successful. 

Clunas is an eloquent writer not afraid to 
address issues of some controversy, seeking, in 
this book, to place China firmly within the 
parameters of debates about the impact of 
materialism on pre-modern societies. In his 
introduction Clunas states two aims for his 
book (1) that historians of China should take 
the discourse of materialism more seriously, 
and (2) that historians of the West should 
reconsider the argument of the birth of a con- 
sumer society as a new explanation for the 
‘Rise of the West’ This book should help to 
achieve those aims Clunas makes a strong 
case for Ming China's integral role within a 
world economy and for its status as one of 
several complex pre-industrial consumer soci- 
eties His parallels with early modern Europe 
are valid and illuminating and should go some 
way towards realizing his desire to undermine 
[е серо of China’s ‘ otherness’ and the 

est’s * uniqueness ’. 

Superfluous things ıs an impressive book, 
wide in scope and richly informative. Its few 
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drawbacks are perhaps the result of its origi- 
palit for И 15 in many respects a ground- 
b g book and its author unafraid to 
make fruitful imaginative leaps. Clunas has 
made an important contnbution to the study 
of Chinese material culture and late Ming 
society 


ALISON BAILEY 


ROBERT JOE CUTTER: The brush and 
the spur: Chinese culture and the 
cockfight. xiv, 255 pp., foldout 
plate. Hong Kong: Chinese 
University Press, 1989. US$28. 


This study traces cockfighting in China 
from pre-Han times down to the Qing 
dynasty, on the basis of a broad selection of 
documentary evidence. In the main it 1s a 
work of good old-fashioned smology which 
ignores the divide between history and Шега- 
ture, basing itself оп a close examination of 
texts, and devoted to uncovering the practical 
details of the spori and its place in Chinese 
culture. Cutter does address wider issues at the 

ing of the book, where he says that 
descriptions of cockfighting offer useful per- 
spectives on aspects of Chinese culture 
through the ages, and he offers his study as a 
preliminary contribution toward an under- 
standing of the relationship between man and 
the natural world in China He also presents 
an interesting survey of scholarship on cock- 
fighting in other cultures, and finds points of 
similarity with. China in such things as the 
conception of the cockerel as a symbol of 
courage and masculinity, and the cockfight as 
a public spectacle with elements of religious 
significance Thes pomis are raised by way of 
neral background rather than as themes to 
> developed later in the book, and Cutter 1s 
careful to stress that cockfighting in China has 
never been as central a part of life as 1t was 
elsewhere, but he is often able to use the com- 
parative material to good effect when elucidat- 
ing points of detail in Chinese texts. 

The recorded history of cockfighting in 
China begins in the year with the Zuo zhuan 
517 BC, but mention of metal spurs suggests 
that the sport had already been in existence 
for some time. It also appears 1n such sources 
as the Zhuang zi, Zhan guo ce, Shi p, Han shu, 
and Hou Han shu Cao Zhi (A D. 192-232) was 
the first to treat ıt as a poetic theme, and from 
that time standard images and motifs were 
taken up and developed by writers in the shi, 
fu, and ci genres from the Six Dynasties to the 
Ming period. A high point in the popularity of 
the sport was the reign of the Tang emperor 
Xuanzong (r 712-756), when it was a frequent 
palace activity, and trainers of fighting birds 
were held in high препа] favour. Cutter 
offers much less material from the Song and 
later dynasties, шоп рое and by 
accounts, and recor left by Western 
observers from the Qing period, supply added 
detail and prove the sport's continuing popu- 
lari 

e final chapter of the book moves to a 
discussion of the opposition to the sport 
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From quite early times cockfighting was held 
to be a frivolous activity popular among the 
wealthy and dissolute, associated with dis- 
reputable elements of society. Cutter argues 
that there must have been a second source of 
opposition based on religious rimarily 
Buddhist) objections to taking life, though as 
he acknowledges, there are no explicit discus- 
sions of this within the context of cockfighting 
itself 

Both author and publisher deserve credit for 
a volume of excellent quality. The book 1s 
competently written and organized, and con- 
tams relatively few typographical errors or 
la in editing. Best of all, the complete 
Chinese text of all the passages translated 1s 
provided This enhances the value of the book 
enormously; one hopes that advances in print- 
ing technology will make this standard prac- 
tice for heavily text-based studies of this sort 
in the not too distant future. The non-special- 
ist 1s not forgotten, maps and bnef summaries 
of mayor historical and literary developments 
are provided at relevant points The titles of 
Chinese works are all translated, though one 
might question Cutter’s referring to works 
only by these translated titles (eg. p 123, 
* Exoteric commentary to the Han version of 
the songs’), particularly when only the 
Chinese title 15 listed 1n the index. The index as 
a whole 1s adequate; the bibliography, which 
reflects the wide range of sources consulted for 
this study, 1s excellent. 

Less convenient to the reader are the exten- 
sive end-notes, which make reading the book 
unnecessarily strenuous It 1s one thing to tuck 
citations neatly out of sight to avoid cluttering 
the page, but quite another to relegate a sub- 
stantial portion of the book to the notes The 
reader never knows in advance whether a note 
contains merely a page reference, or, as 1s fre- 
quently the case, additional material and dis- 
cussion of considerable interest Footnotes 
would have been easter to follow, and more 
might have been incorporated into the main 
text 

The translations, which form an important 
part of the book, are carefully done and of a 

gh standard, except for the odd phrase 
which might seem somewhat peculiar, such as 
“When it got to be such a day. .’ (p 99) 
And what does it mean to say that someone 15 
* basically victorious in cockfighting’ (р. 19)? 
But the fact that there seem to be no major 
errors 1s quite remarkable, given the range of 
documents included 

The detailed presentation of so much tex- 
tual material makes this book valuable for ref- 
erence, and those of us who appreciate such 
things will regard it as a fine piece of scholar- 
ship But there will inevitably be readers from 
various disciplines who will regard cockfight- 
ing as a subject of marginal interest, and wish 
that Cutter had done more to set 1t within a 
wider context Scholars of medieval poetry will 
know that cockfighting 1s not the only sport 
celebrated in literature; perhaps one could 
learn more about cockfighting by considering 
the many poems on simular activities such as 
polo. Social historians will find Cutter's obser- 
vations on the social milieu in which cock- 
ШШ took place and the generally disrepu- 
table character of the sport of great interest. 
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Cockfighting has links with an enduring sub- 
culture of masculinity, toughness, fighting 
prowess, and chivalry quite at odds with the 
refined ideals of the ‘Confucian’ élite, re- 
flected ш such widely disparate sources as the 
Shi jı and the Shut hu zhuan, and still very 
much in evidence among certain segments of 
Chinese society today. Those interested in 
these and other topics would do well to con- 
sult this book 


R. L. CHARD 


STEPHEN H. West and Witt L. 
IDEMA (ed. and tr.): Wang Shifu: 
The moon and the zither: the story 
of the Western Wing. With a study 
of its woodblock illustrations by 
Yao Dajuin. xiii, 503 pp. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 
1991. $34.95. 


The book under review is a delightful study 
and translation of Xixiang у, a masterpiece of 
Yuan drama The introduction 1s in five chap- 
ters and runs to ран Chapter 1 deals 
with the status of Wang Shifu's drama in 
Chinese hterature, including its influence on 
vernacular literature and the visual arts, and 
with highlights from the more than one hun- 
dred editions of the Ming and Qing period. 
Chapter u 1s a study of Shifu and his 
other works, and reviews the theories of 
authorship and dating of the EK ped Chapter ш 
p a full summary of pedigree of 

ang's materials and his masterful adapta- 
tions of them to a different form. Chapter 1v 
concerns the rules of zaju drama and Wang's 
two major departures from them the first in 
constructing a 21-act, five-zaju cycle that con- 
centrates on ‘ the exposition, development, ch- 
max, and conclusion of a single love affair’ 
(p. 68) instead of the normal single four-act 
zaju drama; the second in expenmenting with 
varied singing roles instead of assigning all 
suites within a zaju or all songs within an indi- 
vidual suite to a single performer Chapter v 18 
a superb essay on the world of The Western 
Wing and makes a strong case for understand- 
ing the work as a lovers’ bible This chapter 
focuses on important allusions and mages ш 
the play, and gives a fine analysis of the three 
main characters, Oriole, Student Zhang and 
Crimson. The authors are also to be com- 
mended for bringing out the erotic mmagery 
and sexual innuendo ın the play, traditionally 
shunned by most critics. 

As to the translation itself, the version 
chosen 1s the earliest completely preserved edi- 
tion of 1498 (p 7) (strictly speaking, the print- 
ing date of the third month of winter of the 
wuwu year of the Hongzhi penod falls ш 
1499), while previous translations were pri- 
marily based on Jin Shengtan’s recension of 
1656 Given the era in which these earher 
translators laboured, and the sources and aids 
available to them, they have largely been 
praised by scholars, but now it 1s the turn of 
the present translation. In a word, it su 
sedes all previous versions in its meticulous 
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scholarship and its attention to the shiftin 
register o. варид between characters whic! 
marks the origin 

The book as a whole makes most enjoyable 
reading, and I would only make the following 
minor suggestions ‘ Zhebaizi' (breaking apart 
characters) (p. 150, 1. 20) should be 
* chatbaizt’. The abbot’s line ‘I’m going to m 

їапап feast’. (p. 199, 1 14) (chi гла le 
qu) would make more sense if understood as 
an invitation to the scholar to ‘ Stay for a vege- 
{апап meal and then go’ ‘Why am I so 
unimportant?’ (p 225,1 14) (an a, da shen me 
bu лп) should be * What's so important about 
me?’ ‘How could you be willing to leave me, 
this sincere person?’ (p. 275, 1 2) (zen ken zhe 
bie li le zhi cheng zhong) should be ‘How 
could I be willing to leave you, this sincere 
person?’ ‘ Your mother’ (p. 297, n. 7) would 
read more naturally as referring to Crimson 
and not Student Zhang’s mother * You should 
sentence her on the count of conspiracy!’ (p 
340, 1 27) (ni bian suo yu ta ge zhi qing de fan 
you) should be ‘One would have to admit to 
her the count of conspiracy!’ ‘Could such 
soul-baring dedication be rewarded with 
treacherous infidelity?’ (p. 363, Il 5-6) (st zhe 
ban ge du quan chang, dao bu ru yi duan en jue) 
should be 'Such heart-rending sadness and 
worry It would be better to sever our ties and 
obligations’ * You've evidently accepted my 
invitatüon to surrender!’ (p 395, 11. 18-19) 
(уап лап de shou le zhao an lao ye) should be 
* You've evidently accepted hus invitation to 
surrender! ' 

A few lines of original text have also been 
omitted Hongzh edition, p. 97b, 1. 8 (transla- 
tion, E 294, after 1. 15), Hon edition, 
p 123b, Il. 4-8 (translation, р. 346, after 1. 22), 
Hongzhi edition, ie 129b, 1. 9 (translation, р 
357, after 1 4), Hongzhi edition, р 153a,1 3 
(translation, р 400, after L 11). 

Finally, as an appendix, there is also a pene- 
trating study of the illustrations in the 
Hongzh edition and its significance 10 the his- 
tory of Chinese book illustration and narrative 
art. 


ANDREW LO 


Lee Н. YEARLEY: Mencius and 
Aquinas: theories of virtue and con- 
ceptions of courage. (Towards a 
Comparative Philosophy of 
Religions.) xiv, 280 pp. Albany, 
N.Y.: State University of New 
York Press, 1990. $49.50 (paper 
$16.95). 


To compare Mencius and Aquinas seems 
prima facie a queer undertaking Are they not 
imconceivably different ш their overall per- 
spectives, their cultural and religious contexts, 
and in the ways they present their philos- 
ophies? Lee H Yearley, Professor of Religious 
Studies at Stanford University, himself repeat- 
edly points out the striking dissimilarities 
between the two thinkers. Yet, this is exactly 
what inspires his study It 1s motivated by a 
very modern challenge our world has brought 
together peoples and people with often ‘ radi- 
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cally diverse ideals of human flourishing’ (p. 
203). A comparison of two figures at first 
glance as far apart from each other as 
Mencius and Aquinas, then, might serve as 
sort of a test case for how best to deal with 
diversities, how to find ‘ similarities within dif- 
ferences and differences within similarities ? 
(p 3). 

Yearley’s goal, then, ıs not merely to com- 
pare, but to find a theory and procedure of 
comparison itself which is guided by a norma- 
tive idea. It 1s, among other things, this mte- 
gration of textual analysis and ethical concern 
which makes his book appealing 
Nevertheless, I have some questions concern- 
ing the focus of such a project and the stan- 
dards which should be brought to 1t. But let us 
turn first to the comparison of Mencius and 
Aquinas itself. 

Yearley gives a detailed description of both 
thinkers’ understanding of virtues, with special 
reference to the virtue of courage. His presen- 
tation 18 impressive for its extraordinary ana- 
lytic subtlety One may argue that such a 
highly analytical approach must privilege 
Aquinas's position, since Aquinas himself, as 
an Aristotelian, represents an analytic tradi- 
tion But it 1s улым by using Aquinas as a 
fol that Yearley shows that, below the sur- 
face, Mengzi, too, often makes use of sophisti- 
cated conceptual distinctions, if we allow for 
some extrapolation and take into considera- 
tion that his book actually tells us much less 
than he пай їп roind At the smel time, com- 

ison with the more structu шоп 
ae it posible to identify psn ae weak 
points and inconsistencies п his argumenta- 
tion, 

Yearley thus presents a differentiated pic- 
ture of Mencius and Aquinas, covering a 
broad variety of ts, such as their lists and 
general notions of virtues, their concepts of 
the virtuous person's self, the role of reason 
and emotion in their theones, their view of 
courage and of its relation to other virtues and 
to religion, etc. Yearley shows that in spite of 

t differences in Mencius's and Aquinas’s 
secondary theories '——culture-specific. world- 
views and general explanations of such varied 
phenomena as Mencius's assumptions about 
psycho-physical energy qi and  Aquinas's 
assumptions about divine grace—there are cer- 
tain strong resemblances below this level when 
both philosophers focus on more concrete 
issues like the specific architecture of virtues, 
the role of cognition in virtuous action, or the 
role of moral dispositions Yearley even sug- 
gests that the terms of those ‘secondary 
theories’, though seemingly to the fore, are 
for both thinkers, not central but rather sub- 
ject to a ‘kind of agnosticism’, and that тї 1s 
this that makes comparison fruitful in the first 
place (p. 179). 

Rather than go into the details of the ma- 
terial analysis, I shall focus on some aspects of 
Yearley’s general understanding of compari- 
son He seeks to elucidate each of the two 
philosophical theories and bring out the detail 
of one ш the light of the other But what in 
particular is to be compared, and which cate- 
gories do we choose to begin the comparison? 
Yearley says that we have to start from our 
* home discourse ', but must be ready to mod- 
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ify our chosen terms in the process of interpre- 
tation. He rejects the relativistic pressure 
which would confine the object of cross-cul- 
tural research to at most ‘the sheer diversity 
of equivocity ' (p. 195) In order to engage in 
сотрагѕоп at all we need logically ‘some 
common ground’ (p. 189) There 1s, in my 
opmion, indeed no alternative to this 
approach. Yet, our ' home discourse’ 18 com- 
plex, in fact, there are many home discourses 
which can direct our analysis. Our choice 
between them should accord with the goal set 
Yearley has chosen the virtue discourse He 
not only concentrates on virtues in his analysis 
of Mencius and Aquinas but also believes that 
dealing with the modern challenge of cultural 
diversity itself demands ‘ new virtues as well as 
new combinations of old virtues’ (p 3), He 
focuses on virtues, because they connect with 
‘ways of life’, the ethos of a specific culture 
oh the one hand, and with universal myunc- 
tions on the other (p 11) Their connexion 
with.ways of life 1s the more intimate one, 
however (p 12), and according to Yearley, 
especially so in Mengzi It is quite debatable, 
though, whether Mencius’s ‘ Confucianism 
really represents a ‘locative religion’ vs the 
‘open’ one of Aquinas, that 1s, one located 
“within a complex social order that ıs sacred’ 
(р. 42) Mencius himself, and Yearley cites 

$, ex реву distinguishes the truly sacred 
order of the Heavenly ranks (the fundamental 
moral norms) from that of the social hierar- 
chies He is thus farther away from the ' loca- 
tive perspective', which emphasizes propriety 
and virtues to roles (p 46), and closer to 
ethical universals, than т Yearley's presenta- 
tion Mengzi 4A17, ЗВІ, 4B33, and 7A41 at 
least could. be interpreted in this sense. 

The question as to whether they also should 
be leads back to the problem of the general 
task of comparison If the challenge of our 
time consists in finding a common ground of 
communication for different ways of life—and 
I agree with this diagnosis—it can reasonably 
be doubted whether virtues are the privileged 
level on which we can solve this task Yearley 
succeeds in showing that there 1s a potential of 
common convictions on this level too, and 
that the virtue approach does not simply reify 
conventional eiit and cultural specificity. 
Yet, in the end, the influence of the ' реси 
ways of life’ which determine ‘ which virtues 
are expressed and how all virtues are ranked’ 
(p 12) may prevail over those common 
aspects if we do not also focus on universals 
which per se transcend the cultural context 
and provide a bridge and framework for com- 
munication This holds true m particular for a 
virtue like courage. For more than other 
virtues like impartiality or tolerance, courage 
can easily coincide with group morality, if 
some umiversahstic framework 1s not already 
реши. Not that Yearley ignores this point, 

ut he does not give it the importance which it 
has 1n my eyes 

To conclude, Mencius and Aquinas 1s, from 
the perspective of Asian studies, a rich source 
for anyone who is researching on Mengzi It 
15, moreover, a stimulating contribution not 
only to comparative ethics But to a fundamen- 

all too seldom discussed problem 
ermeneutical sciences. the problem 


tal thou 
of our 
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of the presuppositions which take us into the 
circle of understanding of alien systems of 
thought. 


HEINER ROETZ 


GRAHAM PARKES (ed.): Nietzsche and 
Asian thought. xii, 253 pp. Chicago 


and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1991. £21.95, 
$31.75. 


That a philosophical dialogue between East 
and West’ conducted b philosophers, and not 
just by histonans of philosophy, ıs one of the 
great tasks posed for the coming new millen- 
mum—thıs, surely, no one would wish to 
deny For Europe's part, at least, however, the 
millennium of philosophy now passing has 
laid, despite the apparently ever-increasing 
accessibility of the East to Western curiosity, 
no real foundation for such a dialogue 
Neither Leibniz's ‘search for accord’ with 
Neo-Confucianism in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, nor Schopenhauer's nineteenth-century 
attempts to appropriate Indian philosophy, 
bore any lasting fruit Nevertheless, in the 
European twentieth century, the tion to 
rediscover ourselves philosophically in the 
‘other’ has тешеге: with deeper pathos in 
that group of ‘ wahlverwandte ’ philosophers 
the nexus of whose ‘ family resemblance ' 1s to 
be traced to the elective acts of Martin 
Heidegger Famously, Heidegger made 
attempts to bolster up the claimed trans- 
culturality of his concept ‘ Being’ by seeking 
analogues for it in pre-Socratic and extra- 
European thought, going even so far as to 
undertake an (abortive) translation of the 
* Dao De Jing’ іо ‘ Heideggerdeutsch °. 

Disciples of Heidegger, like certain. French 

ost-structuralists, have tended also to mobi- 
ize this sort of esotenc thematic ш current 
philosophical debate, often implying, for all 
their radical historicism at the level of the 
*ontical', that they and thers alone are 
© ontologically ' ‘ the birds which rise to ninety 
thousand li’, soaring above the doves and 
cicadas of a merely 1mmanentistic modernism. 
Such disciples; of course, will willingly recog- 
ште as of this fellowship of the elect those 
whom Heidegger himself elected, however 
ambivalently, as his precursors. In this way, 
the nineteenth-century German philosopher 
Friedrich Nietzsche is transformed, їп works 
like Graham Parkes’s Nietzsche and Asian 
thought, into ‘the figure named Nietzsche’, 
who 1s said to ‘confront’ the Near East and 
‘look forward’ to the Far East in his philo- 
sophical texts 

Now, this description may hold as true of 
‘the figure named Nietzsche’ as does, of a 
‘figure named Lao Zi’ any anachronistic 
claim a ‘Heideggerian Taoist’ or ‘Taoist 
Heideggerian’ cares to make. However, 
Nietzsche and Asian thought—a collection of 
multi-author essays under Parkes’s editor- 
ship—itself contains ample evidence against 
any such descrption's holding true of 
Friedrich. Nietzsche himself. Mervyn Sprung's 
essay ' Neitzsche's trans-European eye’, for 
instance, calls into question the view that 
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Nietzsche must have based his remarks on 
Indian religion and culture on some serious 
study of these topics In Sprung's view, the 
“single most revealing episode in the entire 
documentary evidence available to us concern- 
ing  (Nietzsche's) stance in matters of 
European and trans-European philosophy and 
culture’ 1s the German philosopher’s marked 
uninterest in K&lid4sa’s play ‘Sakuntala’, 
urged on him in 1877 by Malwida von 
Meysenburg, an uninterest indicative of a sen- 
sibility not less but more Eurocentric than that 
of his Eurocentric compatriots and contem 

ranes And as to ‘the figure called 
Nietzsche’ ’s ‘looking forward’ to the Far 
East. David A. Kelly’s piece ‘ Nietzsche and 
the Chinese mind’ establishes—and this 18 
further confirmed by the rather weak contri- 
bution to this volume of the Chinese scholar 
Chen Guying—that the  twentieth-century 
Chinese reception. of Nietzsche, at least, has 
seldom attained a level of subtlety sufficient to 
justify the use of the term ‘reception’. It is 
only in the case of Japan that we can speak of 
a ‘ Nietzsche reception’ ın any serious sense in 
the Far East, and this seems more credibly 
accounted for by Japan's own massive 
Westernization than admured as evidence of 
the capacity of Nietzsche’s thought to achieve 
some privileged congress with what Parkes 


calls, in his piece, ‘ The early reception of 
Nietzsche’s Philosophy in Japan’, ‘a truly 
alien tradition ’. 


In that area of comparative philosophy 
which concerns itself with real mutual influ- 
ence, then, there seems little to be said about 
Nietzsche from the perspective of the suppos- 
edly mystical elements 1n Nietzschean thought 
which would not be better said from the per- 
spective of a politically and historically in- 
formed account of the cultural appropriation 
and musappropnation of the ‘ other’ (a per- 
spective which has, admittedly, been greatly 
enriched by Nietzsche’s own thematic of an 
appropriating, transforming ‘will to power’, 
and one whose relative neglect in this volume, 
therefore, in favour of the theme of ‘ Nietzsche 
the trans-cultural mystic’, 1s all the more 
unfortunate). What of the other perspective ın 
comparative philosophy, the genuinely philo- 
sophical perspective of assessing the moment 
of similarity in conclusions arrived at indepen- 
dently by philosophers from different cultures? 
This ve, represented in this volume by 
essays like Joan Stambaugh’s ‘The other 
Nietzsche’, Roger T  Ames's ' Nietzsche 's 
Will To Power and Chinese virtuality’ and 
Arifuku Kogaku’s ‘ The problem of the body 
in Nietzsche and Dogen ', is, for all its philo- 
sophical promise, made problematical by the 
difficulties in the concept of ' similarity’ upon 
which it must turn Above all in the post- 
structurahst milieu by which Heidegger and 
Nietzsche have been most strongly taken up, 
there should obtain an awareness that ‘ simi- 
larity’ 18 a matter not of ‘identity’ but of 
‘yaleur’, not of essential ‘being’, but of 
"function" in a synchronic system. In this 
light, despite whatever ‘resemblance’ may 
appear to pertain between, say, the thought of 

ietzsche and that of Zhuang Za, a real philo- 
sophical understanding of these thinkers ıs to 
be obtained only by examining the function of 
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their respective ideas within ther quite dis- 
similar cultural contexts Indeed, where it 1s 
already philologically irresponsible to pluck a 
thinker lke Zhuang Zi out of his ular 
context of pre-Imperial China, it 15 bot pe 
logically and politically trresponsible to forget 
or ignore that, precisely insofar as Nietzsche 
or Heidegger may say 'the same' as the 
ancient Zhuang Zi in the midst of modernity, 
they are thereby saying something quite ‘ dif- 
ferent’ However philosophically vulgar it 
may be to point up the intrication of both 
Nietzscheanism and Heideggerianism and 
German fascism, there is no denying that 
these philosophers took an tnfluential stand 
against the rational and democratic values of 
European Enlightenment, against modernity 
One important, perhaps overridingly impor- 
tant, effect of the intrmation that they are say- 
ing ‘the same thing’ as key pre-modern and 
non-European philosophers is an implicit sup- 
port for Nietzsche and Heidegger in their own 
denial] that this anti-democratic stand arose 
from within European modernity, 1n their belief 
that the /rans-historcal force of a ‘will to 
power’ or ‘ destiny of Being ' absolved them 
of the political responsibility they undeniably 
bore 

A philosophical dialogue between East and 
West is, as I have said, an irrecusable task for 
the coming generations. If this dialogue 15 not 
to remain at the level of mere appearance, 
however—a convergence of monologues in 
which the conceptions of the 'other' are 
taken up merely tactically in the service of the 
*one''s barren self-justification—then the 
point of philosophical meeting between 

urope and the East must be sought at a 
higher, or deeper, level of abstraction than 1s 
the case in texts lke those collected ш 
Nietzsche and Asian thought Moreover, if a 
thinker like Nietzsche 1s to play any role at all 
m this real convergence, it will not be by grace 
of our elaborating desperately and incredibly 
on his sporadic Onentalist velleities. Rather, it 
is insofar as Nietzsche remains the epitome of 
the one-sidedly Puropean thinker whose por- 
trait emerges from Sprung’s study that his 
thought can perhaps serve to realize, via a 
massive ‘labour of the negative’, a certain 
opening to the non-European As Theodor 
Adorno, a disciple of Nietzsche’s of a quite 
different sort from Heidegger, puts it in his 
Minima Moralia: ‘The progress of the World 
Spirit 1s no Echternachter Spring Procession. 
Qualification and revision not the means by 
which the dialectic represents itself. Rather, it 
has its motion 1n the movement through the 
extremes, and, rather than qualifying thought, 
drives it by means of the most extreme consis- 
tency to the point of transformation into its 
opposite." 


ALEXANDER REYNOLDS 


YEH WEN-HSIN: The alienated 
academy: culture and politics in 
Republican China, 1919-1937. 

arvard East Asian Monographs, 
148. xv, 449pp. Cambridge, 
Mass. and London: Harvard 
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University Press, Council on East 
Asian Studies, 1990. 


The пареа examination system was abol- 
ished at the turn of the century, Western-style 
colleges and universities flourished upon its 
ruins In this engaging book, Yeh Wen-hsin 
offers us a typology of the educational institu- 
tions which displaced traditional Confucian 
academies between the two world wars The 
author distinguishes four of institutions, 
each with its own cultural опепїапоп and 
social profile (1) state-sponsored universities 
created under the Qing, (2) Western mission- 
ary colleges, (3) private Chinese colleges, and 
(4) government-sponsored institutions sup- 
ported by the Nationalist Party. Yeh under- 
lines the geographical imbalance in the distrib- 
ution of educational institutes and. points out 
the hierarchy of prestige existing between cities 
and the hinterland She also shows that 
student culture was united by a profound 
sense of alienation, the result of the loss of 
authonty and the tension between past status 
and present déclassé reality. 

St John's was among thé earhest institu- 
tions of higher education created along 
Western lines in China Founded in 1879 by a 
Lithuanian Jew with a small endowment 
raised by the American Episcopal Mission, it 
drew its clientele from the lower strata of 
Chinese society. Dunng the Republic, it built 
on the upwardly mobile classes of Shanghai 
and maintained an important network among 
the urban and national notables, mainly 
through its alumni A collegial spirit. was fos- 
tered by the promotion of extra-curricular 
activities like the singing of psalms and ath- 
letics, the annual iter-collegiate football 
match became the social highlight of the year. 
The college rapidly became the target of accu- 
sations of ‘cultural imperialism’ tensions 
between students and staff finally culminated 
in the question of national loyalty in the late 
1920s 

Pnvate institutions under the Joint sponsor- 
ship of gentry and officials also flourished. 
Nanyang College, for instance, was prumaril 
a technical institute It conducted most exami- 
nations in English, but retained many 
Confucian rituals such as daily lectures on 
moral philosophy and the stately ceremonial 
of examinations. Whereas Nanyang College 
reflected the aspirations of a conservative élite, 
Fudan University was ın a direct line of 
descent from academues founded by the urban 
gentry reformers of the 1890s It addressed 
socio-political changes and encouraged 
student icipation in admunistration. Yeh 
shows t Fudan also carefully cultivated 
favours and contributions from the wealthy 
national bourgeoisie. its athletics field, for 
instance, was a gift from Du Yuesheng, the 
leader of Shanghai's infamous Green Gang. 

Beyond the detailed study of different uni- 
versities and colleges in Republican China, 
Yeh also describes a wide spectrum of student 
hfe-styles. The influence of the bourgeoisie 
was clearest in the treaty ports Students m 
Shanghai colleges excelled in the manipulation 
of status symbols, such as the display of 
proper Western table manners, the mastery of 
social etiquette and the subtleties of clothing. 
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In the north, the crammed dormitory rooms 
of private colleges stood in contrast to life in 
the prestigious Yenching University, where 
students had servants at their beck and call. 
Cultural differences were symbolically encoded 
in the clothes of the students the gown of the 
traditional scholar competed it with the modern 
suit of the bourgeois, pem student 
organizations reject both for the uniform 
e eruption in 1927 of Bai Chongxi's 
soldiers on the campus of Shanghai University 
spelt à new decade in the political environ- 
ment of higher education. During the follow- 
ing years, a series of purification campaigns 
were launched by the nationalist Guomindang. 
The danghua, or politicization on part lines, 
of higher education was ordered, a Кеше ture of 
the Three Principles’ started to regulate aca- 
demic life, from the national anthem and 
party songs to compulsory muhtary traming 
and the Sun Yatsen suits. In its control over 
higher education, the Guomindang empha- 
sized traditional communal values and collec- 
tive discipline for the survival of the ‘ nation’ 
and the ‘race’ Public money, however, was 
mcreasingly diverted to military expenditures. 
Funding remained a constant worry, and 
excessive preoccupation with institutional 
finance cost many private colleges their claim 
to integrity during the years of depression 
Confusion and despondency among 
students prevailed in the 1930s. Youth grew 
disillusioned with politics, and political discon- 
tent transformed college students into sceptics 
cs. The revolutionary twenties turned 
ms the disillusioned thirties. The mage of the 
lonely individual standing i position to the 
whole of society became famibar, A sense of 
angst and anomy was widespread, as were 
student writings about suicide and death. In 
response to despair, some students started to 
eulogize the transformative potential of the 
collective will, whereas others withdrew into 
reflective detachment. Yeh detects a certain 
conceit and pretence in students’ attitudes, and 
shows how contemptuous young z people alien- 
ated many contemporarrs. The айепаіей 
academy 1s a timely analysis of campus culture 
in Republican China which deserves to be 
widely read. 


FRANK DIKOTTER 


YUE-MAN YEUNG and Hu-wer Hv 
ered China’s coastal cities: cata- 
lysts for modernization. xv, 390 pp. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1992. $38. 


While most of the world during the early 
1990s 1s locked in a recession, the south-east 
coast of China continues to show a rapid rate 
of economic growth. At the same time as the 
south-east coast is booming, there are major 
attempts to spread the growth northward and 
southward along the coast. Thus the appear- 
ance of a book which tres to describe China’s 
coastal development strategy and the geo- 
graphical changes which it is causing in terms 
of China's coastal cities 15 well timed 
Although several books have appeared dis- 
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cussing changes at the regional level, there 1s 
much less available on the changes which the 
reforms have brought within Chinese cities 
This book 1з based on a Chinese project pub- 
lished ш Chinese in 1990 which describes 27 
coastal cities Twelve of the city studies in the 
Chinese volume were revised by ethnic 
Chinese researchers ш Hong Kong, the USA, 
Canada or Australia and a study of Т“а- 
chung (Taizhong) ın Taiwan was added to 
make up this book. The result is a senes of 
chapters looking at the roles of Dahan, 
Tianjin, Yantai, Qingdao, Lianyungang, 
Shanghai, Ningbo, Wenzhou, Fuzhou, 
Xiamen, Guangzhou, Shenzhen and T'ai- 
chung in regional economic growth 

Most of these studies adopt a general for- 
mat that begins with a brief dcn tion of the 

hysical geography of the city an its hinter- 
and, followed 5 the area's history prior to 
1978. Then recent urban economic and demo- 
graphic development is described ın detail 

e chapters conclude with a summary assess- 
ing the potential for future development. 

The overall stress 1s on description of eco- 
nomic developments. However, several of the 
chapters break away from this format ın cer- 
tain ways In particular, Chu and Zheng’s 
study of Fuzhou emphasizes the cities’ role as 
a frontier zone and point of contact for 
Taiwan 1n the past, suggesting that history 1s 
repeating itself as the city tries to attract 
Taiwan investment. The chapter on Shenzhen 
concentrates on the ways in which this often 
acclaimed success story has failed to achieve 
ts stated goal of developing an export- 
onentated economy. The chapter on Xiamen 
stresses the historical importance of overseas 
Chinese contacts and the studies of 
Lianyungang, Wenzhou and T*archung show 
that development of some coastal cities 13 
hampered by the geographical separation of 
various functional zones. 

It 1s never made clear why the cities which 
were included were chosen. Only one is a 
т economic zone (Shenzhen) and four of 

e orginal 14 open coastal cities are not 
mecorporated. T‘ai-chung is not even under 
communist administration If the purpose is to 
compare the development role of Taiwan and 
mainland coastal cities then inclusion of Chi- 
lung or Kao-hsiung would have helped to pre- 
sent a fuller picture of Taiwan development. 

The editors’ concluding chapter reiterates 
and examines many of the themes raised in the 
individual chapters The role of special eco- 
попис zones ıs described and the potential for 
Pudong to stimulate the development of east- 
central China on a level comparable to Hong 
Kong ın the far south ıs discussed. Yeung and 
Hu note that it will require a tremendous 
investment for Pudong in eastern Shanghai to 

earhead economic growth throughout the 
Ching River valley and develop infrastructure 
similar to Hong Kong. A reading of this book 
gives one a feeling of what China 1s trying to 
accomplish through its efforts to create all 
sorts of special zones, including expott pro- 
cessing zones and economuc and technical 
development zones, and its willingness to give 
foreign investors tax breaks and low-cost sites. 
It 18 easy to see why, with the help of low cost 
and diligent labour, coastal China is experi- 
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encing more rapid growth than other parts of 
the globe 

While this has brought a degree of pros- 
penty it has also created regional inequali- 
ties within China One cannot also help but 
wonder if Hong Kong, Tawan, Macau and 
foreign corporations are getting the lion’s 
share of the newly generated wealth. One 
wishes that a study which addresses the politi- 
cal and social implications of this development 
strategy could have been included in the dis- 
cussion. 


RICHARD LOUIS EDMONDS 


Yun-WING SuNG: The China-Hong 
Kong connection: the key to 
China's open-door policy. Trade 
and Development series. xiv, 
183 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1991. £30. 


The book under review uses statistics and 
relevant academic literature to describe the 
changing economic relationship between Hong 
Kong and China since the as a of 
China’s open-door policy m 1978 
attempts to evaluate the successes and Ке 
of that policy. Sung ушуш uses economic 
indicators to demonstrate that growth ш 
trade, foreign investment and loans was rapid 
and that there has been a measure of reform 
However, since reforms have been undertaken 


in a rather piecemeal fashion, the results have 
not always been as good as ‘they might have 
been. 


Sung’s analysis demonstrates the increased 
strength of Hong Kong and implies that its 
importance to hna will not decrease ın the 
years following the reversion of sovereignty in 
1997 Except for one short section and a few 
references to the Tiananmen Incident of 1989, 
his analysis 1s purely economic. 

Much detail 1s B nnd on the complexity 
of the institutional set-up for foreign trade in 
the People's Republic and the numerous prob- 
lems it causes a macro-economic imbalance 
and over-concentration of commodities, the 
bureaucratic favourttsm of Hong Kong, the 
seller’s market syndrome of a command econ- 
omy which leads to poor product control and 
marketing, and ineffective trade controls. It 1s 
the existence of such problems that has made 
the Hong Kong link vital to China. 

Sung posits a four-way functional categor- 
zation бг the role of Hong Kong in China’s 
economy: financier, trading partner, muddle- 
man, and facilitator. The financier role 
includes Hong Kong’s dominance in loans to 
and ш investment in China. Growth of trade 
between Hong Kong and China, both in quan- 
tity and complexity, has been rapid. Hong 
Kong’s middleman role 1s multi-faceted, sup- 
plying China with commodities, tourism ser- 
vices, financial services and business consul- 
tancy The facilitator role refers to the 
colony's function as a supplier of information 
to China about the rest of the world and to 
the rest of the world about China. Distortions 
within China in the form of red tape and the 
arbitrary nature of local government, as well 
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as the political tension between mainland 
China and other polities such as Taiwan, 
South Korea, South Africa and Israel, have 
led outside firms to look to Hong Kong as a 
facilitator. Although there 1s considerable 
overlap between Sung’s functional categories, 
they help to explain the increasingly complex 
relatio Dan between Hong Kong and China. 

At several points, Sung mgeniously com- 
pares Hong Kong to Singapore, although this 
theme 18 not fully developed For example, he 
shows that decentralization ш Hong Kong’s 
and Singapore’s hinterlands (China and 
Malaysia-Indonesia) and the concentration of 
these city-state economies on services rather 
than commodities have led to a further 
agglomeration of trade rather than erosion of 
the hinterland He stresses that the growth of 
Hong Kong and Singapore has not been the 
result of geographical factors such as location 
or good harbours. 

This highly readable though slightly re 
tive study appears to have been completed 
during 1989 In the conclusion we find Sung 
surmusing as to the impact of the Tiananmen 
Incident on the Hong Kong connexion. His 

redictions that the incident would not have 
long-term economic consequences appear to 
have been borne out 

While no one should doubt Hong Kong's 
importance to China, the colony's dominance 
of the Chinese economy may not be as total as 
Sung implies. For example he attributes the 
emergence of Guangdong as the province 
most coloured by market forces to 1ts proxim- 
ity to Hong Kong Yet the prominent role of 
Cantonese amongst the overseas Chinese eth- 
nic business community as well as in Macau is 
also responsible for the rise of market activity 
in Guangdong. Likewise, Sung sees Hong 
Kong as the dynamic element in the growth of 
the black market in foreign exchange, 1gnoring 
Taiwanese and foreign visitors and traders 
who have supported the emergence of the 
black market to a considerable degree In con- 
trast, Sung notes that too much emphasis has 
been placed on the importance of China's for- 
eign exchange earnings from Hong Kong 
China's current-account earnings from Hong 
Kong only amount to 20 per cent of her total 
rather than the 30 to 40 per cent often sug- 
gested if Chinese re-exports through Hong 
Kong are excluded. Sung sees trade between 
the two becoming increasingly more balanced 
as the economuc relationship grows more 
complex 

Sung persuasively demonstrates from an 
economic viewpoint that the Hong Kong- 
China connexion should increase in impor- 
tance. However, as this economic relationship 
will be based on a changed political order 
after 1997, any future politial shocks ш 
China could bring unforeseen changes. 


RICHARD LOUIS EDMONDS 


NICHOLAS R. LARDY: Foreign trade 
and economic reform іп China, 
1978-1990. x, 197 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1992. £30, $44.95. 
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One of the oldest notions ш development 
economics 1s that foreign trade is an engine of 
growth Prompted by the (perceived) export- 
led success of Tarwan and South Korea, and 
the comparative failure of import-substitution 
industrialization m Latin America and the 
Indian subcontinent, the idea has been re- 
emphasized at length over the last ten years by 
the World Bank, Bela Balassa and Anne 
Krueger. This theme is taken up in Nick 
Lardy’s most recent book 

Lardy takes as his subject the market- 
onentated liberalization of China's system of 
foreign trade between 1978 and 1991. His pur- 
pose 1s to outlme the policy changes that have 
taken place and the extent to which the 
removal! of controls on international trade has 
provided the economy’s growth dynamic. The 
role of foreign investment is not discussed and 
there is no place for the role of special eco- 
nomic zones. The political origins of the for- 
eign trade ‘reforms’, and the conflicts within 
the Party over the issue, are mentioned 
Moreover, there is httle ek analysis on 
the changing composition or destination of 
China’s trade. In short, this 1s a book about 
institutional or systemic change, not a compre- 
hensive analysis of all the issues But one 
should hardly criticize Lardy for that, his 1s 
manifestly a useful project 

stem of 1nternational trade that oper- 
S Бе ore 1978 1s briefly discussed but much 
of the book describes in detail the changes 
implemented i in the 1980s as well as their rami- 
fications for ‘ efficient’ resource allocation (in 
terms of bringing ps mto lne with mar- 
ginal costs). Thus Lardy discusses the ending 
of the state's trade monopoly and the estab- 
lishment of private trading companies, the new 
freedom to retain part of ег foreign 
exchange earnings ted to exporting firms, 
the devaluation of the currency to a more 
‘realistic’ level and the growth of both formal 
and informal currency markets. Much of this 
is well known. Nevertheless, Lardy's book 
provides a comprehensive summary of the 
changes and, more 1m ortantly, therr implica- 
tions. It is to his it that he discusses the 
latter without recourse to formal economic 
modelling, as a result, his analysis 1s both 
accessible and informative. 

The most interesting and controversial part 
of Lardy’s analysis ıs his entirely favourable 
view of the impact of trade liberalization on 
economic performance in China in the eighties 
and his conclusion that China needs much 
greater liberalization of both her trade regime 
and her domestic economy to exploit fully the 
potential gains from е. He suggests that 
the exchange rate 1з still over-valued, that 
domestic factor markets remain grossly under- 
developed, that state industry 1s woefully inef- 
ficient (though he does point out that one 
lesson Eastern Europe can learn from China’s 
experience in the 1980s 15 that a big improve- 
ment in economic growth can be achieved 
without immediate privatization even though 
that will ultimately be necessary) and that 
better macro-economic management is needed 
to ensure price stability and hence external 
competitiveness, His assessment therefore fits 
squarely into the orthodox neo-classical tradi- 
tion and therem lies its weakness. Marxists 
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will nghtly complain that he entirely ignores 
the costs associated with international trade; 
for example, China's comparative advanta; 
may point towards her becoming a big grain 
umporter but the implications s oF this type of 
‘dependency’ on world markets are poten- 

y catastrophic. And the unemployment 
costs of wholesale privatization ought not to 
be ignored 

By contrast, structuralists will object that 
Lardy ignores the true lessons from Taiwan 
and South Korea. As the brillant work of 
Alice Amsden and Robert Wade has shown, 
the success of East Asia has been based not on 
unfettered trade liberalization and a capitalist 
domestic economy but on continued protec- 
tion of key sectors, export subsidies and a 
powerful, interventionist, state. It 1s one thing 
to suggest that China was right to move away 
from state socialism in the 1980s. It 1s quite 
another to suggest that the free market 15 the 
solution to her problems, given the problems 
being encountered during full-scale liberaliza- 
tion in Russia and Poland, and that China’s 
supposedly ‘inefficient’ economic system 
proved capable of a growth rate of 10 per cent 
per annum throughout the 1980s. One сап 
always suggest the counter-factual argument 
that China could have done even better with a 
smaller role for the state, but the fact remains 
that no country in the world has ever achieved 
a sustained rate of growth in excess of China's. 
Perhaps growth slow in the 1990s without 
a deepening of the ‘reforms’ along the lines 
that Lardy suggests However, because he does 
not address the key problems and the potential 
costs, his case is ultimately unconvincing. 

For all that, this 1s a useful book which sets 
out the major fore:gn trade regime changes of 
the 1980s and which addresses many of the 
issues central to the process of transition awa 
from state socialism One may disagree wi 
Lardy’s assessment of the desirability of fur- 
ther liberalization but there 18 no doubt that 
the questions he asks are at the heart of the 
debate on how the Chinese economy should 
evolve in the 1990s and beyond. 


CHRIS BRAMALL 


MING К. CHAN and DAVID J. CLARK 
(ed.): The Hong Kong Basic Law: 
blueprint for ‘stability and pros- 
perity ' under Chinese sovereignty. 
xv, 310рр. Armonk, N.Y. and 
London: M. E. Sharpe, 1991. $45. 


This book 1s the first of a projected senes 
entitled ‘Hong Kong mung China: The 
Transition to 1997 °’, which has the laudable 
aim of providing an international readership 
with both expert analysis and the documen- 
tary basis for an informed understanding of 
Hong Kong's reversion to Chinese sover- 

ty The p se of the first volume 15 to 

onicdle the drafting D. of the Basic 
Law of the Hong Kon cial Admmustrative 
Region, which was D ad ted by the 
National People's Congress (РО) and prom- 
ulgated on 4th April 1990, although it does 
not enter into force until Ist July 1997. Since 
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the two commuttees established by the Chinese 
government to supervise the drafting deliber- 
ated behind closed doors this is not quite such 
a straightforward task as it might seem. 

The editors have met this difficulty by divid- 
ing their labours Dr. Ming K. Chan con- 
iributés an essay on the evolution of political 
life in Hong Kong during the period when the 
drafters were at work, while Mr. David J. 
Clark undertakes a legal analysis of the essen- 
tial documents—the two drafts published in 
1988 and 1989 as well as the Basic Law itself 
and the Jomt Declaration of the United 
Kingdom and Chinese governments of 19th 
December 1984 

These texts provide the basis for a concise, 
lucid and very readable commentary. After 
setting out his own ‘ operating assumptions’ 
about the Chinese political and legal system, 
Mr Clark discusses such fundamental ques- 
tions as differing perceptions of law, the rela- 
tionship of the Mons Kong SAR to the 
Central Government, the composition of the 
legislature, civil rights and the economy He 
does so in terms which manage both to encap- 
sulate most of the anxieties about the Basic 
Law expressed by commentators in Hong 
Kong and to be comprehensible to readers 
elsewhere. Within this framework he provides 
some revealing details (for example the remark 
by a New China News Agency official that 
* we got the British to change the [Hong Kong 
immigration] law for us’ (p 43, р. 38)) 

Dr. Chan had a more difficult task His real 
interest 1s not in the drafting committees but in 
the public debate which took place outside the 
meetings of these bodies. This 15 plamly the 
right approach It was the stark realization that 
the | framework for their future was being 
nailed together without any real regard to therr 
views that finally shocked many of the more 
articulate people in Hong Kong into thinking 
and speaking about раша. issues previously 
neglected or even tabooed. For Chan, there- 
fore, the ‘ drafting process ' 1s significant chiefly 
as a catalyst (reinforced by the events of May 
and June 1989) for ‘the rapid politicization of 
the Hong Kong people' (pp 9, 13). 

This is certainly an important theme, but a 
very difficult one to organize effectively. 
Unfortunately, although he has much to say 
that 15 of interest, in hus anxiety to present a 
detailed history of the debate Chan makes 
little effort to explain its kaleidoscopic com- 
plexities to his international readership. He 
would have done them (and himself) a service 
by abbreviating and simplifying the historical 
account and strengthening his analysis of 
structural relationships and final results (as he 
has done successfully at pp. 7-8). 

How should this constantly changing spec- 
trum of Hong Kong politics be documented? 
With the possible exception of the hes of 
Mr. Martin Lee and Mr Szeto Wah, lengthy 
extracts from three turgid debates in the Hon 
Kong Legislative Council are hardly the stu 
of ‘rapid politicization’. Even less suitable 
(ministerial statements apart) are long pas- 
sages from the debates 1n the United Kingdom 
Parlament which, like some distant 
Sophoclean chorus, have punctuated without 
perceptibly influencing the successive episodes 
of the Hong Kong tragedy. 
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What 1s sadly missing from the documenta- 
tion 1s anything which gives an authentic taste 
of the debate in the streets which 1s, after all, 
Dr. Chan’s ord theme. Where are the 
manifestos of the rival groups and individuals? 
Where are the speeches that moved hundreds 
of thousands of demonstrators in the hours 
following the Tiananmen massacre? Where are 
the newspaper commentaries which played 
such an important part in the debate? Why 
not let the reader sample the ‘ verbal assaults’ 
by the democrats on the apostate newspaper 
proprietor, Mr. Lous Cha (p 14)? It would 
take time and trouble to make a judicious 
selection from this rich vein of material but it 
would certainly have made better fare for the 
international readership than undigested 
lumps of Hansard, however ready the latter 
are to hand. 

Other aspects of Chan’s analysis are open to 
criticism However much the reader may sym- 
pane with his ‘prodemocratic lobby and 
air-minded intellectual and progressive acade- 
mics ’, Chan’s advocacy for their cause would 
gain in authonty if he took greater pains to 
consider the opposing arguments A more ng- 
orous approach to the whole question of pu 
lic opinion in Hong Kong (e g. an unexplained 
equation of ‘public’ sentiment to that of 
“local activitists’ at E 16) would have been 
wise The use of indefinite expressions such as 
*the 1997 China syndrome' (p 7) or 'the 
Hong Kong colonial estabhshment' (р 20) 
diminishes the sharpness of Chan's analysis. 
The bald statement Ф that the Basie Law 
“will (sic) set out in legal form the principles, 
policies, and premises enshrined’ in the Joint 

eclaration, 15 both legally inaccurate and fac- 
tually misleading 

Many of the shortcomings of this book 
(including a number of minor errors) could 
have been eliminated by careful editing and it 
is therefore to be hoped that subsequent vol- 
umes in this useful series will benefit from 
such attention. 


A R. DICKS 


LAI TSE-HAN, RAMON H. MYERS and 
WEI Wou: A tragic beginning: the 
Taiwan uprising of February 28, 
1947. x, 273 pp. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1991. £25. 


After half a century of Japanese colonial 
rule from 1895 to 1945, the Taiwanese wel- 
comed the Chinese Nationalists (Kuomintang, 
KMT) to Taiwan and Taiwan’s re-incorpora- 
tion into the Chinese motherland In less than 
eighteen months, the gross Nationalist misrule 
on Taiwan had sparked off the uprising of 28 
February 1947 This upnsing and its brutal 
suppression created the Taiwanese-Mainlander 
cleavage which has bifurcated Tarwan's poli- 
tics, society and economy for over four 


decades 
The Chinese Nationalists accused the 
Chinese Communists of instigating the 


February 28 uprising, and the ese 
Communists willingly took the credit Their 
agreed version of events inhibited scholarly 
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inquiry on both sides of the Taiwan Straits. 
Furthermore, the Chinese Nationalist attempt 
to forbid ali discussion of the upnsmg on 
Taiwan meant that httle genuine scholarly 
research has been published about this event 
critical to the development of post-war 
Taiwan under Nationalist rule. А tragic begm- 
ning, by three excellent scholars, attempts to 
provide an objective historical examination. 
Unfortunately, it fails ın many respects. 

Repeatedly, the language and analyses of A 
tragic beginning present a pro-Nationalist bias. 
Ironically, the scholarly side of the book often 
provides evidence to undermine these analyses 
One analysis argues that the Nationalists and 
the Taiwanese had a clash of ' worldviews’ 
based on different historical experiences dur- 
ing Taiwan's colonial experience under Japan. 
This analysis lays some of the blame on the 
Taiwanese who ' lacked realistic understanding 
of the problems . [because] no Chmese 
group had ever succeeded in erecting a sover- 
eign political system that both accorded with 
prevalent Chinese political ideals and effi- 
ciently focused on the practical problems of 
modernization ’ (рр. 168-9) 

The authors’ attempt to sketch the so-called 
Taiwanese ‘worldview’ does not persuade. 
They base much of their attempt on a single 
source, the 1984 Chinese translation of Peng 
Ming-min's 1972 autobiography, A taste of 
freedom, and conclude that Taiwanese felt 
superior to the Chinese and had ‘httle or no 
sense of debt to Chinese culture’ (p. 18) In 
fact, Peng, while several times mentioning the 
‘complex’ feelings of being Tarwanese under 
Japanese rule, states clearly, ‘I was also a 
Chinese by blood, language, and famuly tradi- 
tion' (p 20 of the 1972 edition), a remarkable 
admussion for a man arguing Tarwanese inde- 
pendence, 1.е. that Taiwan is not Chinese. The 
authors present no evidence for their negative 
description of the Tarwanese ‘ worldview’ as 
з highly moralistic ’ (p. 10) 

ot only is the analysis of a Taiwanese 
‘worldview’ badly flawed, but the key clash 
of world-views was actually whin the 
Nationalist Party. Some Nationalists, who 
realized that the Taiwanese longed to return to 
the bosom of the motherland and had many 
skills as well as experience in self-government, 
ressed for a considered licy towards 
aiwan. Others, who resented Taiwan’s contri- 
butions to Japan’s war effort and its greater 
wealth in comparison to the mainland, wished 
to occupy ‘enemy’ territory and exploit the 
island’s resources Clearly, the attitudes, 1f not 
the rhetoric, of the latter group gained control 
in Taiwan and created the tense situation 
which led to the February 28 uprising. (For 
this intra-Nationalist conflict, see the re- 
viewer’s article in Modern Chma, 16/1, 1990, 
. pp. 104-8.) 
another simplistic analysis, the authors 
argue that the upmsing would not have 
occurred if the Nationalists had not reduced 
troop numbers significantly below those main- 
tained by the Japanese (pp 65, 171-2). Yet, 
during the early 1940s, the Japanese were 
fighting a major war and occupying a key 
colony, conditions supposedly not applicable 
to Nationalist rule ш Taiwan after the war. 
The book does repudiate the argument that 
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the Communists instigated the February 28 
uprising, a conclusion this reviewer has also 
drawn from several interviews with Taiwanese 
Communists on the mainland, who deny that 
the Chinese Communist Party had much 
organization on Taiwan at the time. These 
interviews also suggest that A tragic beginning 
overemphasizes the role of Hsieh Hsueh-hung 
ш the events around Taichung, though Hsieh's 
attacks on her fellow Taiwanese during the 
Cultural Revolution may have led them to dis- 
parage her role 

Ultimately, A tragic beginning is inconsis- 
tent It spends considerable space defending 
Governor Chen Yi, but finally refers to his 
‘obtuse, incompetent leadership’ (p. 171). It 
lays blame for the final violence on the ' esca- 
lating violence and the shrill demands’ of the 
Taiwanese (p. 120), but presents evidence that 
the Natioanlsts had resolved to use force 
before these demands (pp. 147-8) The book 
even uses the emotive word ‘revolutionary’ 
to describe Taiwanese demands because ‘ self- 
rule’ and the ‘ ension or abolition’ of 
oppressive Nationalist police and mulitary 
would ‘have in effect ended the soverei 
authority of the ROC on Taiwan’ (р. 102) 

The authors reject the theory that the 
Nationalists deceitfully bargamed for time 
before bringing in ther troops  Althou 
Chiang Kai-shek warned people, ‘Do not 
taken in by evil [Taiwanese] persons, and do 
not be deceived by Japanese-style [Taiwanese] 
deceit’ (p. 148), Chiang’s own words (pp 
147-8) make clear that fe pretended to offer 
conciliation while he prepared his troops for 
the awful suppression which began in early 
March 1947. 

On the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
February 28 uprising in 1992, the Taiwan gov- 
ernment released a report, which Lai Tse-han 
co-authored This report, while also flawed, 
raises further doubts about the analyses of 4 
tragic beginning 


J BRUCE JACOBS 


CARTER J. Eckert: Offspring of 
empire: the Koch'ang Kims and the 
colonial origins of Korean capital- 
ism, 1876—1945. (Korean Studies 
of the Henry M. Jackson School 
of International Studies.) xvii, 
388 pp. 16 plates. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, 1991. $40. 


The period from 1910 to 1945 during which 
Korea suffered under Japanese colonial rule 
has this far received inadequate scholarly 
attention, although the histoncal materials 
available for study are varied and numerous. 
For most Korean historians, this period 1s still 
too close in time ‘and too emotion-laden to 
become a feasible field of serious research. The 
emotionalism with which the colonial period 1s 
still viewed today has inevitably given rise to 
skewed notions about such sensitive topics as 
the Korean participation 1n colonial economic 
policies and enterprises, the fate of idigenous 
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industrialization, and nationalistic resistance 
to the colonizers. Researching under no such 
constraints, yet with a keen awareness of 
Korean sensibilities, Eckert’s path-breaking 
book will undoubtedly spur a re-evaluation of 
much of what has become ‘ received wisdom’ 

The first part of the book deals with the rise 
of Korean capitalism and the emergence of an 
industrial bourgeoisie. Here Eckert challenges 
the by now widely held view, developed by 
what he calis the ' sprouts theorist ; that the 
berinai of Korea’s commercialization an 
in РРТС are rooted 1n economic and 
social developments of the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and thus antedate the 
country's opening to foreign trade and capital 
in 1876 It will be the task of future research 
to spell out the details of this challenge, but 
anyone who has investigated Korea’s response 
in the late nmeteenth century to outside eco- 
nomuc pressure will agree with Eckert that the 
country at that time was supported by an 
agranan economy, and that there were few 
signs of commercialization or industriahzation 
which could have sustained large-scale foreign 
trade. Moreover, and equally important, the 
traditional organization of Korean society did 
not allow the growth of a strong commercial 
class. In short, it 1s Eckert’s contention that 
the ongins of Korean capitalism must be 
sought in the socio-economic developments 
that took place during the colonial period. 

The protagomsts of Eckert’s study are the 
Koch’ang Kims—small landowners in North 
Chélla in the late nineteenth century who, 
with a sharp business sense and hard-nosed 
economic tactics, transformed themselves by 
1919 mto some of the country’s wealthiest 
landowners and successful nce traders, and by 
the end of the colonial period belonged to the 
core group of the Korean industrial bour- 
geoisie This last transformation was facilitat- 
ed by the Kims’ accumulated wealth, the mod- 
emn Japanese education enjoyed by the two 
representatives of the younger generation, 
Kim Sóngsu and Kim Yénsu, by taking 
shrewd advantage of the economic possibilities 
present in the development scheme the 
Japanese Government-General devised for 
Korea, and by direct and indirect support 
from the colomal rulers with whom they enter- 
tained close personal ties. The Kims consoli- 
dated ther economic wer with the 
Kyóngsóng Spinning and Weaving Company, 
Ltd. which they founded ш 1919 and ex- 

ded, with Japanese technology and cheap 
orean labour, into one of the colony’s most 
prosperous industrial enterprises. This is a 
reathtaking story told on the basis of a wide 
variety of documents—official Government- 
General materials, company ledgers, news- 
paper reports, private reminiscences The rich 
details Eckert provides not only throw hght on 
the meteoric rise of the Koch'ang Kims and 
the workings of the new economic élite, but 
also give insights into the lives of those who 
were recruited to work m the new industries. 
The book can therefore also count as a social 
history of the times. 

Part 2 deals with the technical and econom- 
1с aspects of the new industries—the financial 
basis, the procurement of raw materials, the 
adaptation of modern spinning and weaving 
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techniques, and the quest for markets While it 
was not in the grand plan of the Japanese col- 
onizers to develop the colony into an indus- 
trial base that would eventually compete with 
Japanese industnes, 1t was nevertheless impor- 
tant to them, 1f for no more than to project a 
paternalistic image, to cultivate close relations 
with the small and exclusive group of the new 
Korean bourgeoisie. In turn, this new élite seg- 
ment of Korean society was utterly dependent 
on the benevolence of the colonizers, to the 
extent that conformity and subservience came 
to cast senous doubt on their patriotism This 
interrelationship grew im importance and 
intensity dunng the early 1930s when Japan 
began to embark on its military expansion on 
the continent The Korean industrialists were 
quick to grasp the opportunity of wider mar- 
kets, and the Koch'ang Kums built an addı- 
tional factory ın Manchukuo 

With the collapse of the Japanese empire in 
1945, much of the industrial base that had 
been built by the Koreans was destroyed. Yet, 
it was the legacy of colonial industrialization 
that in the early 1960s set the economic devel- 
opment of South Korea onto its successful 
course. Without the experience and knowhow 
accumulated during the colonial period the 
“Miracle on the Han’ 1s inconcetvable 
Equally, the Korean industrialists were well 
accustomed to the colonizers’ heavy-handed 
economic policies. They therefore also sur- 
vived and thrived under the directions of a 
dictatorial state in the 1960s and 1970s The 
colonial legacy served them well. 

Eckert's richly textured book, illustrated by 
some rare photographs, makes fascinating 
reading to the last of its many notes It 
impresse by its elegant style as well as by the 
balanced judgement with which the author 
deals with the many sensitive issues addressed. 
in this work. This does not mean that he is 
uncritical. On the contrary, drawing on impec- 
cable scholarship he questions and clearly 
refutes some of the stereotypical opinions that 
have obstructed for so long a fuller compre- 
hension of this vital chapter of Korea’s mod- 
ern history This book must become required 
reading for all students of East Asia in the 
twentieth century. 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 


JEFFREY P. Mass: Antiquity and 
anachronism in Japanese history. 
xvii, 211 pp. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1992. $29.50. 


This volume contains seven essays, three of 
which have been published previously (though 
now revised), focusing on problems of Japan's 
medieval history, especially that of the 
Kamakura penod Two are bibliographical. 
the first, which assesses the work of John W. 
Hall; and the last, which examines Western 
(chiefly American) scholarship dealing with 
the Kamakura period Both consider changes 
which have taken place in interpretation dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, emphasizing in 
particular the views which have emerged with 
respect to political institutions before and after 
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1180 As a result of the detailed study of land 
records and judicial documents, Mass points 
out, scholars are no longer as ready as once 
they were to accept that the authonty of the 
imperial court then came to an end, or that a 
new institution, the Bakufu, was immediately 
devised to replace it The full working out of 
both developments is seen to be more appro- 
praately attributable to the fourteenth century, 
or even later, rather than the twelfth. What 
existed meanwhile was a division. of power 
This theme is pursued in the third paper, deal- 
ing with Minamoto Yoritomo’s ‘ feudalism’, 
as evidenced in his use of the title Shogun and 
his appointment of gokenin to the offices of 
shugo and уб. Neither phenomenon 1s now 
taken as part of some coherent system of gov- 
ernment, consciously adopted Reinforcing the 
argument, the second paper, which takes up 
the subject of anachronism, demonstrates that 
many of the technical terms relating to feudal- 
ism appear in contemporary records—at least, 
in what is now their accepted meaning—much 
later than historiographical tradition holds, 
whereas in and after the Muromachi penod a 
number of older terms were given new signifi- 
cance, so enhancing the apparent age of what 
were in fact emerging institutions. The fifth 
paper looking at what the author describes as 

ck holes! in the Kamakura chronicles, 
takes up the issue from a different viewpoint 
by identifying material which should have 
been there, if the traditional timing 1s correct, 
but actually is not It also points out some of 
the things we sull need to know (as does the 
final paper). 

The one general criticism one might make 
of these sections of the book 1s that the way in 
which the argument is presented—not by 
design, I believe—tends to give Western schol- 
ars rather more credit for these conclusions 
than 1s their due They are, after all, still ve 
few by companson with their Japanese cob 
leagues; most are young; and most have so far 
published their results in the form of articles, 
rather than more fully as books The two 
remaining essays in the volume, which concern 
the methodology of research, might be said to 
aim at improving their documentary tech- 
niques and making it easier for others to be 
recruited to their ranks, thereby ensuring both 
the continuation and the refinement of what 
has been done One takes a close look at the 
confusion surrounding the use of personal 
names in Kamakura records, the other at 
documentary collections and the problems of 
translating from them Both are admirable, 
both should be required reading for research 
students starting work on medieval Japan (and 
a good many others) This, indeed, is true of 
the book as a whole. 


W G. BEASLEY 


FRANCISCO DE SOLANO, FLORENTINO 
Ropao and Luis E. ToGores 
(ed.): El Extremo Oriente Ibérico. 
Investigaciones históricas: meto- 
dologla y estado de la cuestión. 
Actas del primer Sımposium Inter- 
nacional El Extremo Oriente 
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Ibérico, Madrid 7-10 noviembre 
1988. 661 pp. Madrid: Agencia 


Espafiola de Cooperacién 
Internacional [and] Centro de 
Estudios Históricos, Departa- 


mento de Historia de América, 
CSIC, 1989. 


This large volume contains the proceedings 
of an international symposium held in Madnd 
in November 1988 to survey research on the 
activities of the Spaniards in the Far East. The 
expression ‘Iberian’ imn the title 1s rather mis- 
leading, as Portugal figures in a small way and 
only in relation to Spam The volume consti- 
tutes an invaluable aid for Spanish 
researchers, who are riding a new wave of 
enthusiasm for the history of Asia and the 
Pacific, as well as for hispanophone scholars 
around the world, who have in the past been 
somewhat put off by the difficulties of work- 
me on poorly catalogued and inaccessible 

Spa anish language sources. Much emphasıs 1s 
placed on the former Spanish colonies ın the 
Philippines and Micronesia, as well as on the 
major mission fields of Japan and China One 
of the interesting aspects of the book 1s that it 
shows that the Spanish presence in the Far 
East did not vanish with Spain’s defeat at the 
hands of the USA ш 1898 but persisted down 
to our own day. 

The volume is divided into three sections, on 
archives, bibhographies, and state of research, 
although contri tributions tend to straddle these 
sections and precious information on archives 
and bibhography is scattered throughout the 
volume. The survey of archives, while not ex- 
haustive, 1s the most impressive aspect of the 
collection The organizers not only solicited 
contributions on the main admunitrative 
archives in Seville, Madrid, Lisbon, Manila 
and Mexico, but also mcluded presentations of 
many less prominent documentary collections, 
usually located ш Spain The four great reli- 
gious orders active in the Philippines are all 
represented, and there is much material on 
Spanish naval and  muhtary archives. 
Information on company archives 15 scarcer, 
partly because of a continuing reluctance on 
the part of Spanish companies to allow 
researchers to use their papers, but two papers 
in the third section demonstrate that fascinat- 
ing economic information can be culled from 
the Madrid notarial archives The bibliograph- 
ical surveys are of varying thoroughness, but 
taken as a whole they provide a nch offering 
of writings which have been httle used by 
mainstream historians of East and South-East 
Asia. 

The third section, on the state of research 15 
a mixed bag. Many contributions are in effect 
archival or bibliographical surveys, while 
others are little more than potted chronolo- 
gies, but there are some genuinely innovative 
pes Salvador Bernabeu Albert uncovers 

panish participation in the late eighteenth- 
century fur trade from Alaska and the North- 
Eastern Pacific to China, in competition with 
Russian and British subjects, José Gregorio 
Cayuela Fernández, on the basis of notanal 
records, begins to unravel the complex com- 
mercial and financial interests of Cuban 
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planters and ‘coolie’ traders in Manila, 
Macao and Hong Kong 1n the mid nineteenth 
century. And Julio Salom Costa tells the story 
of the abortive attempts to set up a coaling 
station and commercial colony around the 
southern end of the Red Sea between the 
1860s and the 1880s, as the opening of the 
Suez Canal provided a new route to the 
Philippines and the Far East. These three 
chapters are not only fascinating ш their own 
nght, but they also show how important 
Spanish-language sources can be for ts of 
Asian and Pacific history only loosely con- 
nected with Spanish colonies and mission 
fields. In short, this 1s an important work of 
reference, which should be purchased by any 
library with a serious interest in East Asia, 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 


W G CLARENCE-SMITH 


RODERICH Prak and DIETMAR 
ROTHERMUND (ed.): Emporia, com- 
modities, and entrepreneurs іп 
Asian maritime trade, с. 1400- 
1750. xi, 509 pp. (Beiträge zur 
Südasienforschung [Heidelberg], 
Nr. 13.) Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1991. DM 102. 


KARL REINHOLD HAELLQUIST (ed.): 
Asian trade routes, continental and 
maritime. xi, 292 pp. (Studies on 
Asian topics, no. 13.) London: 
Curzon Press; for the 
Scandinavian Institute of Asian 
Studies, Copenhagen, 1991. 


These collections of conference papers cover 
much the same ground, even having some 
authors in common, but the Ptak and 
Rothermund volume 18 ер the more 
substantial and tightly edited of the two In 
theory Haellquist’s collection spans a vast 
penod from 3,000 в.с. to AD 1930, but in 
reality the great bulk of papers concentrate on 
the ly Modern penod. The Ptak and 
Rothermund collection includes a paper on 
overland trade to Yunnan, and 1s thus not 
entirely maritime in scope Both books refer 
essentially to the history of Monsoon Asia, 
given that Ptak and Rothermund's contribu- 
tors say little about Western Asia, while the 
ios on the Middle East and Central Asia in 

aellquist's volume are almost uniformly poor 
in quality Indeed the papers in Haellquist’s 
collection are brief to the point of terseness, 
several of them consisting of little more than 
notes or lists, while the book lacks any com- 
mon analytical. framework. The Ptak and 
Rothermund collection, in contrast, is struc- 
tured around three themes, emporia, com- 
modities, and entrepreneurs, even though the 
стиепа for the allocation of contributions to 
the three sections 1n the book are sometimes 
far from clear 

The entrepreneurial theme ıs perhaps best 
represented by five pieces on Chinese traders. 
Pin-tsun сш k and Rothermund) 
focuses on the fifteenth century flowering of 
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Chinese enterprise іп the ‘ southern ocean’, as 
far as Melaka and Aceh. He argues that 
Chinese maritime technology was adequate for 
long-distance maritime expansion as early as 
the twelfth century, but that it was the Ming 
decision to widen the tribute trading system 
which tnggered off a sudden Chinese dias- 
pora. with the people of Fukien to the fore 

owever, the enthusiasm of the South Chinese 
for emigration rapidly exceeded the plans of 
the Ming emperors, accounting for the first of 
many ineffectual attempts to stem the tide. At 
the same time, the arnval of the Europeans in 
the sixteenth century opened up new commer- 
cial niches and new forms of political protec- 
tion for the Clunese John Wills (Ptak and 
Rothermund) picks up the story in the late 
seventeenth century, when foreign trade was 
temporarily allowed by the Ching, in part to 
cope with the nce deficit in South China. He 
stresses the role for the development of 
Chinese enterprise of organizing royal sea- 
borne trade in Siam, takmg up the Dutch tax 
farm 1n Batavia, and providing skilled labour 
for the Spaniards m Manila, while simul- 
taneously exploiting every conceivable com- 
mercial niche from Nagasaki to Melaka. Ng 
Chin-Keong (Ptak and Rothermund) concen- 
trates on Ch'en I-Lao, a key figure in the 
Batavia Chinese community in the mud 
eighteenth century, who was prosecuted on his 
return to Fukien Through the legal argu- 
ments, Ng Chin-Keong examines the profound 
contradictions in official policies towards for- 
eign trade and emigration, with the Ching 
authorities torn between a desire for revenue 
and social stability on the one hand, and a 
fear of civil disorder and foreign aggression on 
the other. Leonard Blussé, Jan Oosterhof and 
Ton Vermeulen (Haellquist) join forces for a 
masterful if brief survey of ese trade with 
Batavia in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tunes They show that junks from Fukien 
dominated this traffic and that the Portuguese 
from Macao could only get a substantial share 
of trade in periods when the Chinese govern- 
ment bore down heavily on its own nationals. 
They also demonstrate how resihent the trade 
was, with metals rapidly moving to the fore 
after the Dutch began to ship tea and porce- 
lain directly to Europe in the 1750s. W. E 
Cheong (Haellquist) tells how Fukien immi- 
grants into Canton in the mid eighteenth cen- 
tury came to specialize in a semi-bureaucratic 
form of trade with North Europeans calling at 
this port At the same time, they lost touch 
with the more dynamic and often clandestine 
commerce of their homeland with Nagasaki, 
Manila and Batavia. 

Indians аге icularly well analysed 
among traders other than the Chinese, where- 
as the treatment of Europeans remains а httle 
disappointing. S — Arasaratnam (Ptak and 
Rothermund) provides a penetrating study on 
the merchants of the Coromandel Coast in the 
late seventeenth century. He analyses the suc- 
cess of Chettiar, Chulia and Indo-Persian mer- 
chants in by-passing attempts by the Dutch 
and other Europeans to enforce trade mon- 
opolies, by trading to areas over which 
European control was shaky or non-existent, 
exploiting the divisions between Europeans, 
working as agents for Europeans, capitalizing 
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on a greater knowledge of local production 
and niche markets, and working on much 
lower overheads and profit margins. 
Arasaratnam also stresses how carefully 
Indian merchants nurtured their political con- 
tacts at home and abroad, and how tax farm- 
ing meshed with their commercial interests 
The case studies of European entrepreneurs 
are a bit slight, although Anthony Disney 
(Ptak and Rothermund) pamts a convincing 
portrait. of the Count of Linhares, a 
Portuguese viceroy who made a fortune in 
horses and grain in the 1630s and remitted it 
in diamonds, but without ever sullying his 
aristocratic hands. 

Many contributions to these two volumes 
reinforce the growing tendency to deny the 
existence of fundamental differences between 
Asian and Euro entrepreneurs A short 
but stimulating chapter on Gujarati merchants 
in the late seventeenth century by H. W van 
Santen (Haellquist) shows how they consis- 
tently undercut and outwitted the Dutch on 
the markets of Persa and the Yemen. Van 
Santen uses this example to mount a strong 
critique of two of Steensgaard’s key ideas, that 
Asian merchants were less 'modern' than 
Europeans in their business methods and that 
the ' internalisation of protection costs’ by the 
Dutch was an effective economic strategy. Van 
Leur's notions of Asian traders as ' pedlars’ 
also come in for strong criticism. by K S 
Mathew (Ptak and Rothermund). He presents 
the case study of a Perman merchant settled on 
the Malabar Coast in the sixteenth century, 
Khwaja Shams-ud-din Giloni, who was given 

ial privileges by the Portuguese, including 

e right to trade to the Yemen, in return for 
large loans and information on the enemies of 
Portugal. Mathew argues that the highly 
sophisticated economic operations of this mer- 
chant prince were worlds a from peddling 
trade. H. D Evers (Haellquist) comes to a 
similar conclusion from a very general consid- 
eration of South-East Asian traders and Tamil 
Chettiars, while stressing that peddling trade 
did form one strand in the complex trading 
world of Asia 

The theme of emporium trading is given 
less promunence than an initial glance at 
the contents of the Ptak and Rothermund vol- 
ume might suggest, and the discussion adds 
little to what has already been published 
on the topic Dietmar Rothermund stresses 
that the key characteristic of an emporium is 
that goods from a wide area are permanently 
available for trade, and, conversely, that the 
port has weak linkages with its immediate 

interland Nils Steensgaard (Ptak and 
Rothermund) adds that Dutch attempts to 
turn Batavia into the smgle emporium of the 
Eastern seas were frustrated more by powerful 
land-based Asian states than by other 
European powers But what emerges from 
both these collections ıs that the ıdeal type of 
emporium rarely existed, and that most large 
ports routinely combined the functions of 
emporium trading and servicing their hinter- 

ds 


The study of the history of commodities can 
be fascinating, but it can all too easily degen- 
erate into mindless antiquarianism, and there 
are examples of both genres in these two col- 
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lechons To consider only the positive cases, 
Artur Attman (Haellquist) provides a brief 
but arresting survey of Asian imports and 
exports of precious metals from c AD 700 to 
1800, which he deftly inserts into a world 
perspective Hans Ulnch Vogel (Ptak and 
Rothermund) focuses on a small fragment of 
this global story, charting the overland 
exchange of Yunnan silver for cowry shells 
imported into Bengal from the Maldive 
Islands Om Prakash (Ptak and Rother- 
mund) gives us a stimulating account of 
the Dutch spice monopoly in the late seven- 
teenth century, but one which ignores cinna- 
mon and remains too favourable to the thesis 
of Dutch ‘success’ He fails to consider the 
costs of enforcing the Dutch monopoly, 
ignores the nse of substitutes such as the 
‘cloves’ gathered from the wild by the 
Portuguese in the Amazon, and fails to 
mention later successes of other European 
nations in growing spices elsewhere Gerrit 
Knaap and Luc Nagtegal (Ptak and 
Rothermund) make a plea for more attention 
to be paid to bulk trades for local markets, 
focusing on salt exports from the North coast 
of Java from 1670 to 1813. The VOC’s 

nderous attempts to monopolize this traffic 
ailed 1gnominiously, and control slipped out 
of the hands of Javanese élites into those of 
Chinese, Arabs and Malays. George Souza 
(Ptak and Rothermund) also tackles bulk 
trades, notably zinc and sugar exported in 
ballast from China in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Advances in Chinese 
metallurgy made considerable quantities. of 
zinc available from the mid fifteenth century, 
which found a ready market in India and was 

referred as ballast for the return trip to 

urope Chinese sugar was sold in Western 
India, in competition with Bengah and 
Javanese supplies, and ships returned carrying 
first pepper and then raw cotton as ballast. On 
the neglected topic of mapori from Europe, 
Anthony Farnngton (Haellquist) vividly illus- 
trates the political pressures on the English 
East India Company to export woollen cloth 
to Asia, even though it was extraordinarily 
difficult to find a market for the stuff, even in 
the temperate climate of Japan. 

Neither book 1s very ‘user friendly’, 
and this is a particular problem with the 
Haellquist volume, which really serves as an 
object lesson in what to avoid when publishing 
a book. The index in the Ptak and 
Rothermund collection allows the quarrying 
of information on a vey of subjects, but 
this facility 1s lacking 1n the Haellquist vol- 
ume. Neither collection 1s well provided with 
maps, and this lacuna renders certain contri- 
butions to the Haellquist volume virtually 
unreadable Neither volume has a consolidat- 
ed bibliography, and tracing references in the 
Haellquist volume between end notes and 

ate lists of references is a real head- 
ache. These technical problems further reduce 
the value of what 1s an academically mar- 
pou publication, whereas the P and 
othermund volume 1s a substantial contribu- 
tion to the field, deserving to figure in any 
library with a serious interest ш Asian eco- 

nomic history 

W G CLARENCE-SMITH 
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AUNG SAN Suu Кү: Freedom from 
fear, and other writings. Edited with 
an introduction by Michael Aris. 
338 pp. 16 plates. New York and 
London: Penguin Books, 1991. 
£6.99. 


The name Aung San is ineradicably linked 
with Burma's struggle for independence from 
British colonialism. He is revered in Burma as 
the founding father of the Burma Army and 
the architect of independent Burma. His por- 
trait hangs in every government office and 
countless private homes and July 19th, the day 
of his untimely death ın 1947, 1s annually com- 
memorated as Azani-ne: (Martyrs! or Heroes’ 
Day). Some forty years on, his daughter and 
namesake, Aung San Suu Кут, has become the 
leading force in Burma’s ‘ second struggle for 
independence ’—for independence this time 
from the tyranny of military rule and political 
repression established by General Ne Win’s 
mili coup of March 1962 and reinforced in 
1988 by SLORC's suppression. of the pro- 
democracy demonstrations which swept 
Burma that year This book, a compuation of 
writings by and about Aung San Suu Kyi, 
charts the events which brought her to the 
forefront of Burma’s pro-democracy move- 
ment in 1988 and led to her detention under 
house arrest 1n 1989 and testifies to her excep- 
tional qualities which have won international 
recognition m the form of the 1991 Nobel 
Peace Prize and several other awards for the 
defence of human nghts and freedom of 
thought. 

the world loves a heroine, especially a 
beautiful and intelligent one bearing a chans- 
matic name, and Aung San Suu Куз i5 easily 
idealized not only by the international media 
but by Burma's citizens both at home and 
abroad among Burma’s growing population of 
political, religious and economic exiles and 
refugees. To many who can neither freely 
voice their opinions nor articulate their griev- 
ances she symbolizes hope for a better шге 
and embodies popular aspirations for peaceful 
democratic change For many Burmese, too, 
who cannot help feeling some kind of patriotic 
shame each time the Western media uses the 
terms ‘ Burmese bullies’ and ' Burmese mon- 
sters’ when discussing the latest repressive 
measures and human rights violations by the 
State Law and Order Restoration Council 
(SLORC), the name of Aung San Suu Kyi and 
the award to her of the Nobel Peace Prize 
gives them some reason to feel pride in being 
Burmese. This collection of writings which has 
been put together and edited by Aung San 
Suu Kyi’s husband, Dr Michael Aris, vindi- 
cates Aung San Suu Kyi's immense reputat- 
tion. The book serves to ‘give a voice’ to 
Aung San Suu Kyi at a time when SLORC 
has silenced her by keeping her incommuni- 
cado under house arrest and, furthermore, 
dented her party, the National League for 
Democracy, the electoral mandate it over- 
whelmingly won in the national electrons of 
May 1990, and continued to repress dissent 
and violate basic human nghts 

The book 1s good value both economically 
Gn that the first part of it consists of reprints 
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of earlier published works by Aung San Suu 
Куз which would cost much more to buy sepa- 
p and qualitatively It 1s prefaced by a 
brief foreword by Vaclav Havel (who nomi- 
nated Aung San Suu Kyi for the Nobel Peace 
Prize) and by a moving and restrained intro- 
duction (pp ху-ххуш) b Dr. Ans who writes 
of how Burma's unfolding modern pohtical 
drama has impinged upon his family's life and 
of his wife's hope for ‘a process of dialogue 
aimed at achieving lasting peace’ Part 1, en- 
titled. ‘The inheritance’, contains Aung San 
Suu Kyrs admurably non-hagiographic bio- 
graphy of her father, General Aung San 
(р. 1-38) an mtroduction to Burma for 
schoolchildren entitled ‘My country and 
people’ (pp 39-81), an elegant comparative 
study ‘Intellectual hfe in Burma and India 
under colomalism’ (pp 82-139), and an essay 
‘Literature and nationalism in Burma’ 
(pp 140-64). These diverse pre-1988 writings 
reveal Aung San Suu Kyi as a serious student 
of her country’s history, culture and literature 
and their inclusion helps belie criticisms. that 
her years abroad and marriage to a foreigner 
have somehow rendered her un-Burmese and 
unfit to comment on events 1n Burma. The 
onginal publication details for these four 
works are provided. 

Part 2, entitled ‘The struggle’ contains a 
medley of post-1988 wnitings, and consists of 
four essays discussing democracy, the nature 
of fear—it ıs from essay that the book 
takes its resonant and apposite title—the 
meaning of leadership, belief in Burma's 
future, and a collection of Aung San Suu 
Kyr's letters, speeches and interviews arranged 
in chronological order These span from 15 
August 1988 to Ist July 1989, the penod 
which marks her entrance onto Burma's politi- 
cal stage at the height of the protests arising 
from General Sein Lwin's violent measures 
against pro-democracy demonstrators and her 
countrywide campaigning for the National 
рее for Democracy (dunng which she 
made some one thousand public addresses) 

Part 3, entitled ‘Appreciations’ consists 
of four contnbutions b 

p. 241-57, Ann asternak Slater 

p. 258-66), Josef Silverstein (pp. 267-83) 
and by Philip Kreager (pp 284-325) Of these, 
the first two provide perceptive personal remi- 
niscences of the young Aung San Suu Kyi and 
the latter two assessments of her qualities of 
leadership and an account of her involvement 
from mid-1988 in the pro-democracy move- 
ment. Philip Kreager’s contribution also 
includes a useful chronology of events. 

Part 2 contams the political meat of the 
book, although some critics and analysts have 
considered it rather lean pickings, apparently 
on the basis that it contains no clear political 
programme for the resolution of Burma’s 
many outstanding problems This 18 to misun- 
derstand the book and the circumstances in 
which it has been compiled. Should Aung San 
Suu Kyi one day be freed and able to play a 
part ш Burma’s political future, one has no 
doubt that she will emerge from her years of 
house arrest with a carefully considered politi- 
cal agenda for VES national reconcilia- 
tion and a democratic form of government. 
However, even if fate decrees that Aung San 
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Suu Kyi takes no further part ın Burma’s 
political drama, what she has already con- 
tnbuted to her country by her example and by 
this leg of her writings is unique and 
ineradicable. Her essays provide a clear and 
effective counterpoint to the crude and distort- 
ing propaganda of SLORC and demonstrate 
that there 1s a universality of values and stan- 
dards that all individuals and governments can 
aspire to whatever their race or religion. 

oreover, by linking universal concepts such 
as truth, justice and compassion firmly to 
Burmese Buddhist precepts and teachings, 
Aung San Suu Куз has provided the quest for 
democracy and freedom from fear in Burma 
with familiar and valid terms of reference and 
debate Like her father before her, who cau- 
tioned that attarmmg independence was just 
the beginning of what would be a long hard 
struggle to build a stable and equitable so- 
ciety, Aung San Suu Kyi stresses that a ‘ revo- 
lution of the spirit’ 1s necessary if a new, 
democratic society 1s to be achieved and main- 
tained in Burma. Her book, tally in its 
Burmese language edition, endure and 
inspire generations of Burmese, long after 
SLORC has ceased to exist 


PATRICIA M HERBERT 


DAviD P. CHANDLER: The tragedy of 
Cambodian history: politics, war 
and revolution since 1945. xiii, 
396 pp., plates. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 
1991. $35. 


Professor Chandler describes this book as a 
sequel to his A History of Cambodia (Boulder, 
Colorado. 1983). He thus approaches the 
period from 1945 to 1979 as a historian, rather 
than as a political scientist, and he 1s well 
versed ш Cambodia’s political and cultural 
traditions. His latest volume deserves the 
respect and attention ıt will receive from other 
scholars ш the field None of the observations 
which follow should be allowed to over- 
shadow its importance as a major contribution 
to the growing literature on recent Cambodian 
history 

The work 1s arranged chronologically, tak- 
ing as starting-point the coup de force staged 
by the Japanese Army on 9 March 1945 and 
the proclamation of 'independence' by the 
young King Sihanouk. The perspective 
throughout is Cambodia-centric the author 
makes clear his deliberate intention to concen- 
trate on internal affairs rather than on the 
international dimensions of his subject That 
approach is particularly effective in the first 
three chapters, covering the years 1945-62, 
which deal with the return of French rule, the 
process of ‘ de-colonization’, and the steady 
emergence of Sihanouk (styled Prince after his 
abdication in 1955) as the dominant political 
figure of an independent kingdom. 

Using a diversity of source materials— 
including French, British and sometimes 
American archives—Chandler is at pains to 
correct the mpression given by many previous 
writers that Sihanouk was the only possible 
national leader 1n the 1950s He introduces us 
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to a wide range of opinions and personalities 
1n the Cambodian political spectrum and says 
enough to suggest that his own sympathies he 
not with Sihanouk but with the Democratic 
Party, whose leadership was pushed aside in 
the early 1950s. He also looks at the relation- 
ship between the leftist Khmer Issarak move- 
ment and the Vietnamese Communists, which 
underpinned the creation of the People’s 
Revolutionary Party ш 1951 and the growth 
of a rural armed struggle between then and 
1954 He devotes less space, on the other 
hand, to the diplomacy of the Geneva 
Conference of 1954— including significant pol- 
icy differences between China and the Viet 
Minh—whose outcome was the real founda- 
tion of Sihanouk's success during the next five 
or ten years Dealing with the late 1950s, he 15 
again strong on the relationship between 
Sihanouk and his right-wing opponents— 
notably the Dap Chhuon plot of 1959—and 
on the secret politics of the then unnoticed 
Communist movement It was in those years 
that Saloth Sar, later known to the world as 
Pol Pot, first rose to ascendancy within the 
Party Central Committee. But it was the esca- 
lation of the war in Vietnam during the 1960s 
which created the circumstances that eventu- 
ally allowed him to come to power. 
Chandler's tendency to minimize the stature 
and achievements of Sihanouk is especially 
marked in his handling of the critical period 
from 1963 to 1969. He finds it easier to com- 
ment adversely on the prince’s personal char- 
acter—his impulsiveness and desire for adula- 
tion, his vindictiveness and even cruelty, on 
occasion—than to define the nature of the 
Cambodian dilemma as the crisis in Vietnam 
evolved into full-scale war He does provide 
some interesting new insights into the situation 
of late 1963, using recently declassified State 
Department files. But even on relations with 
the United States his account 1s less thorough 
than ıt first seems. He makes no mention, for 
example,` of Michael Forrestal’s mission to 
Phnom Penh and Bangkok ın December that 
year, nor of the Tha: veto of American mili- 
tary assistance to Cambodia Nor does he 
look at the Franco-Chinese background and 
the important visit of Pierre Messmer to 
Phnom Penh early in 1964 Without a clearer 
understanding of these international dimen- 
sions, Sihanouk's policies are unintelligible 
The account of the crisis of 1965 1s even less 
satisfactory There is little mention of the 
rince's relations with China which were the 
bey to everything else. We learn much more 
about his hobby of film-making, and about 
the boat which capsized during a display for 
President De Gaulle in August 1966, than 
about the political realities then facing 
Cambodia and the actual decisions which 
enabled Sihanouk to keep his country out of 
the Vietnam conflict for several difficult years. 
On the other hand the events of 1969—70 are 
well handled. Knowledge of internal political 
conflicts offers a better basis for understand- 
ing Sihanouk’s decline and fall from power 
than debates about the degree of American 
involvement in the ‘coup’ of 18 March 1970 
Chandler demonstrates convincingly that 
Sihanouk had already lost the substance of 
power (to his cousin Sink Matak rather than 
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to General Lon Nol) before he left for France 
at the beginning of the year. He goes on to 
give a detailed account of the final seizure of 
power 1n March, but again loses interest when 
1t comes to analysing the nature of the military 
conflict which developed during April As the 
reader will have come to expect by this time, 
the book gives a much better account of the 
politics of the Khmer Republic (1971-75) than 
of the actual fighting of those years 
Chandler’s portrait of Lon Nol—who eventu- 
ally did oust Sink Matak—is even less flatter- 
ing than that of Sihanouk His power seems to 
have derived entirely from American support. 

The climax of the book comes with two 
chapters on the ‘Pol Pot penod’ from April 
1975 to January 1979 Here Chandler’s strictly 
chronological, narrative approach breaks 
down, perhaps because he expects readers to 
be already familiar with the main events and 
issues. He immediately launches into a general 
critique of the ‘DK.’ revolution, whose main 
purpose seems to be to establish the author's 
own position rather than to enlighten us about 
what the Kampuchean Communist Party was 
trying to do Only later do we get an indica- 
tion of the actual course of events, and of the 
geographical diversity of Cambodian expen- 
ence during the period. The conflict with 
Vietnam 1s not covered in sufficient detail, and 
Chandler shows considerable reluctance to 
attribute it to Vietnamese rather than to 
Cambodian ambitions. On the other hand, 
when we finally get to it, there is an extremely 
interesting discussion of some of the 
“dossiers ' from the death camp at Tuol Sleng, 
throwing new light on internal party conflicts, 
and a valuable assessment of the views of vari- 
ous foreign visitors during the second half of 
1978. By the end, a more balanced view 
emerges than seemed likely at the outset 

Chandler’s attempt to com Sihanouk, 
Lon Nol and Pol Pot as е successive 
national leaders 1s particularly interesting He 
finds fault with all three, and sees each making 
a contribution to the unfolding tragedy What 
is not so clearly delineated 15 the long-term 

eopolitical aspect of the tragedy the fact that 
mbodia’s survival as an independent coun- 
try, in face of the Vietnamese threat, depended 
throughout on the pressures of an international 
balance of power. 

What happened after 1973 was that the 
United States abdicated, leaving Cambodia to 
fall victim to the extremes of conflict between 
anti-Vietnamese paranoia and genuine 
Vietnamese aggression It 1s misleading to pre- 


sent the tragedy as one entirely of Cambodia's 
own making. 

R. B. SMITH 
SUSAN CONWAY: Thai textiles. 


192 pp. London: British Museum 
Press, 1992. £16.95. 


Given the importance of textiles in the cul- 
ture of Thailand, it 1s surprising that no gen- 
eral book in English on the subject existed 
previously. There are many works on 
Indonesian textiles, and 1t 1s useful to balance 
that output with that of the mainland 
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The first half of the book, following an 
introduction to Thai culture, contains chapters 
on the place of textiles in the country's reli- 
gion and society, the production of silk and 
cotton cloth, the looms and weaving methods, 
costumes, and ceremonial and domestic use of 
textiles. Thus 1s followed by summaries of tex- 
tiles in the north, north-east, and central and 
southern parts of Thailand. The author con- 
cludes with the thesis that textiles are more 
than a product of the women of Thailand, 
they are an integral part, along with the rice 
cycle, of the society's structure. The author 
modestly hopes that her book will help create 
an awareness of textiles in both an artistic and 
cultural context 

Within those limits, the book succeeds 
admirably It 1s well illustrated, including a 
number of historical and contemporary photo- 
graphs. Details of textiles ın mural paintings 
(mostly from the north) are shown, as well as 
actual cloth Like the sections of mural paint- 
ings, the latter were generally details rather 
than whole pieces, giving an impression of a 
bolder overall patterning than is often the 
case. The textiles are also irregularly prove- 
nanced, with some being attributed to known 
collections, and the rest unattributed. 

The introduction begins with prehistoric 
occupation 1n Mae Hong Son province 1n 5000 
BC and moves rapidly through the Dvaravati, 
Khmer, Lanna and Isan histories which con- 
tributed to the present Thai culture. There are 
some contradictions in this brief summary, 
such as the mitiation of Indian contact in the 
third or fourth century AD (according to 
Boisselier), followed two paragraphs later with 
the date of 300 в.с for the introduction. of 
Buddhism to Thailand (p. 18). There are also 
some questionable conclusions For example, 
the designs on a pot from Ban Chiang are said 
to resemble silkworms and are taken as an 
indicator of early silk-weaving culture. While 
it is true that a silk thread was found em- 
bedded in one of the clay rollers from Ban 
Chiang, and it has been previously postulated 
that these were used to apply patterns to tex- 
tiles, efforts to replicate this use of the rollers 
have not been successful. Or, m discussing 
Khmer influence, the author notes previous 
studies linking * ikat" (* matmi' in Thailand) 
to reliefs at Angkor Wat She then states that 
the contemporary temple at Phimai may have 
provided inspiration for cloth patterning. In 
act, it ıs not certain whether motifs carved in 
stone were taken from textiles or vice versa 

Such generalizations seem to be the price to 
be paid for brevity, for the author has man- 
aged to set out in few words the range of tra- 
ditions ш the history of ‘ Thai’ textiles By the 
middle of the fifteenth century A D., influences 
included large-scale importation. of hand- 
painted or block-printed Indian cloths. By the 
seventeenth century, Indian 'patolas' were 
being imported, followed by European 
fashions. Some interesting details are included 
in the section on Pangko such as the selling 
of gold and diamonds only to high-ranking 
officials, of a strict regulating of dress by 
Rama I. The upper classes continued to be the 
standard-setter 1n the nineteenth century, par- 
ticularly ın adopting Western items. In the 
provinces of Lanna and Isan, foreign dress 
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influence tended to come via traders and mis- 
sionaries rather than the more sophisticated 
inspiration seen at the court It was none the 
less in Isan that the finest silk fabrics for royal 
use were produced. With this link, the author 
introduces in ch. п, a further connexion, that 
between the making of textiles and the grow- 
ing of rice. 

While it 1s women that do the actual weav- 
ing men are involved as many stages The 
legendary teacher of the skill of weaving, Khun 
Borom, was a man who also brought the mon- 
soon rains, farming, and arts. Today, men 
make the looms, shuttles and spinning wheels 
needed for weaving The ability to weave was 
traditionally a prerequisite for marnage 
Dunng the marriage ceremony, a white cotton 
cord was passed counter-clockwise from the 
unage of the Buddha on the household altar, 
outside the house, where it encircled it three 
times before returning to the interior to rest in 
a monk's bowl or offering dish. 

Textiles are also central to birth ceremonies, 
the entry of young men into the monkhood, 
Buddhist festivals, protection and exorcism, 
and death. In нне и the role of textiles in 
these rituals, the author points out recent 
changes, such as the replacement of hand- 
woven robes for monks with machine-woven 
cloth The former court use of a certain colour 
for each day of the week 18 mentioned, with 
note of the Bangkok National Museum's col- 
lection of seven linen jackets in the seven 
sacred colours which belonged to King Rama 
IV (1851-69). 

Chapters ш and iv, ‘Silk and cotton pro- 
duction’ and ‘looms and weaving tech- 
niques’, set out the materials and methods 
used in weaving Until recently cotton was 
powa as a secondary crop, and although ıt 

as yielded somewhat to cash crops, the grow- 
ing demand for hand-woven cloths 1s support- 
ing its continued production For silk produc- 
tion at a village level, the former seasonal 
collection of silk moths from wild mulberry 
trees has been replaced by regular breeding, 
particularly in north-east Thailand, where 
nineteen varieties of silk moths have been 
identified Although anime dyes had largely 
replaced the use of vegetable dye, increased 
demand for cloth dyed in the old way has 
encouraged a revival of vegetable prepara- 
tions. е author describes various plants 
which may produce red, black and yellow 
colours on sulk or cotton, as well as the 
method of using indigo to dye cotton, but not 
silk, blue. À useful chart gives colour, botani- 
cal name of plant or insect, Tha: and English 
names, and the part of the plant or animal 
used A brief description summarizes the tech- 
nique of * Ка’ ( matmi ?), the tying and dye- 
ing of either the warp or weft of the cloth 
pnor to weaving While this 1s principally weft 
matmi’ in Thailand, considered to postdate 
warp ‘matmi’, the author mentions the mak- 
ing of warp cloths by the Lawa 

In the following chapter, the standard frame 
loom of Thailand is described, followed by 
definitions of plain and float weaves, supple- 
mentary weft (‘khit’ or * muk’) including a 
complex method known as ‘jok’ where the 
additional threads are introduced on the 
reverse side of the fabric as a discontinuous 
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supplementary weft Tapestry weave (‘ko’) 
and ' таіти’ are also defined, although ш the 
case of the latter technique, a discussion of its 
ongins, even if necessarily speculative, would 
have been welcome 

Chapter v, ' Thai costumes ', begins with a 
history of costume reconstructed from reliefs 
and figurines as well as Chinese trade and trib- 
ute records Evidence for changing fashions 
becomes more specific by the beginning of the 
twentieth century with the incorporation of 
Western elements such as wearing the ‘ pha 
chong kaben ' (wrapped around the lower part 
of the body and then passed through the legs) 
in combination with silk stockings, elaborate 
lacy blouses and necklaces based on European 
styles. The adherence to Western fashion 
reached its peak in the years after the 1932 
coup d'état, but has reversed again with the 
interest of the present queen, Queen Sinkit, in 
traditional dress Since 1976, the Queen's arts 
and crafts foundation, SUPPORT, has 
encouraged im particular the revival of hand- 
woven textiles 

The author parallels the history of royal 
costume with an account of rural dress 
Although the available material is much 
scarcer, sources include mural paintings, early 
photographs, travellers’ accounts, and reminis- 
cences of master weavers today. Many mural 
paintings have been restored with the costume 
elements up-dated, one of the factors making 
it difficult to establish a history Of interest, 
however, are the distinctions between Central 
court styles and rural groups. For example, 
the fashion of wearing the ‘ pha chong kaben ° 
never appears to have been adopted by the 
women in rural areas who preferred the tubu- 
lar ‘ phasm’. А description is given of the 
abiguttous male plaid ‘pha koma’, and the 
previously popular male custom of tattooing 
the legs. The chapter concludes with changes 
in current dress in rural areas 

Chapter v, ‘ Ceremonial and household tex- 
tiles’, elaborates on the use of textiles in 
Buddhist life, in many cases mentioned in the 
earher chapter on ‘Rehgion and socie 
These include items for monks such as ro 
and shoulder bags, and temple banners 
Previously, all domestic requirements were 
also woven in each household, from mosquito 
nets to triangular pillows These last were dec- 


orated with supplementary weft designs appro- 
puse to the recipient, with motifs varying 
rom boats to flowers and animals. 

The next three chapters of the book 


summarize the regional traditions of north, 
north-east (isan), and central and south 
Thailand The коп on the north concen- 
trates on the ' per › with its Supplementary 
weft borders. This 1s followed by descriptions 
of mural paintings in which the Lanna, 
Central Tha: and Burmese costumes providing 
an interesting companson. The chapter on the 
north-east deals primarily with the making of 
silk ‘matmi’ and its use on the 'phasm'. 
Mention is made of the Lao and er in 
isan, followed by descriptions of mural paint- 
ings. In the chapter on the central and south- 
ern areas, brief reference is made to Malay 
influence 1n the Muslim south, but the empha- 
sis 1s on the importation of foreign fabrics to 
courts of Ayuthya and Bangkok. 
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Much of the mformation in the regional 
chapters has been mtroduced earlier, leaving 
the impression that the book was put together 
in parts The author was perhaps overly ambi- 
tous to include the whole range of Thai tex- 
tiles, and their appearance in mural paintings 
as well. It 1s none the less an attractive and 
readable introduction, a needed addition to 
the literature on South-East Азап textiles, 


ELIZABETH MOORE 


TAN MALAKA: From jail to jail. 
Translated and introduced by Helen 
Jarvis. 3 vols. (Ohio University 
Monographs in International 
Studies. Southeast Asia Series, no. 
83). cxlvi, 303 pp.; viii, 306 pp.; 
vil, 454 pp. Athens, Ohio: Ohio 
Center for International Studies, 
1991. $55. 


This translation of the three-volume auto- 
biography of the chansmatic Indonesian 
nationalist Tan Malaka (1897-1948) whose Ше 
and accomplishments are so intimately con- 
nected not only with Indonesian nationalism 
but with the whole revolutionary movement in 
South-East Asia of the time, has everything to 
commend it. It is an 1mportant work, attrac- 
tively produced and designed, and above all 
magnificently translated and annotated Helen 
Jarvis, the translator, is now a Lecturer in 
Information Management in the University of 
New South Wales and her professionalism 
shines through ın the manner in which she has 
worked with Tan Malaka’s classic text. 
Specialists ın modern Indonesian history 
familiar with Tan Malaka’s work will want to 
read these volumes not so much for the trans- 
lation—though 1 15 extremely helpful to have 
this, since the original texts are now difficult 
to come by—but for the annotations, 1n par- 
ticular for the extensive new information 
which Dr Jarvis has managed to unearth dur- 
ing the course of her research Non-specialists 

read it for the fascinating way ın which 
the close focus on a significant individual's 
career manages to illuminate a critical period 
in the history of the region. 

The wealth of information contamed here 
took time to accumulate. I remember hearing 
in 1972 that Helen Jarvis was engaged in the 
translation, and she confirms that it took 
twelve years to complete On top of that we 
have had to wait several years for publication, 
but 1t has been well worth the wait. In the 
introduction Jarvis meticulously describes how 
she set about the translation, the texts she 
worked with, the textual difficulties she faced 
and how she resolved them Everything is 
explamed to the highest professional stan- 
dards, and we may be confident that we have 
before us the best possible text/translation that 
could be constructed. 

Jarvis also describes the various libraries 
and archives which she consulted and the 
scholars and informants with whom she corre- 
sponded over points of historical detail. One 
can only admire the prodigiousness of her 
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efforts: interviewing Tan Malaka’s surviving 
relatives in Pandam Gadang in West Sumatra; 
writing off to a man who was superintendent 
of polce in the thirties in the Straits 
Settlements; checking the length of speeches 
Tan Malaka is reported to have made ш the 
twenties, closely questioning key informants 
about the memories of histoncal incidents. 
One particular meeting stands out, that with 
Djaos, the political fugitive who had shared 
Tan Malaka's prison in Hong Kong. In poor 
health, hearing of her interest in Tan Malaka, 
he had trekked miles over difficult country in 
West Java to meet her and put his remunis- 
cences on record. The joy and the excitement 
of that encounter between author and infor- 
mant very much reflect the character of this 
annotated translation. 

In the light of what the translator has 
accomplished, then, 1t seems rather churlish to 
be at all critical, but perhaps it 1s in the nature 
of any discussion of Tan Malaka, details of 
whose life, personality and achievements are 
full of lacunae, that there will always be mat- 
ters of dispute and uncertainty. At one pomt 
in her comprehsive introduction in which, in 
addition to discussing textual and historical 
matters, she reviews briefly, all too briefly, 
earlier accounts by Western scholars of Tan 
Malaka, Jarvis criticizes Harry Poeze for being 
over-concerned with the accumulation of 
detail to the exclusion of analysis and evalua- 
tion. Paradoxically, however, she herself seems 
to me to be guilty of erring in this direction 
Her own account of Tan Malaka given on pp 
Ivii-Ixvi 18 also largely factual and comprises 
references and quotations. Although she does 
evaluate his actions and decisions in the 
historica! context of the times and ultimately 
criticizes him for being indecisive and over- 
suspicious at critical moments in his career 
after his return to Indonesia in 1942, she stops 
short of providing the sort of extended charac- 
ter sketch which would have been so valuable. 

Jarvis does speak of the personality who 
emerges from the autobiography and comple- 
ments her observations both with remarks 
made by his uaintances from the pre-war 
period, the Dutchmen he knew, and with the 
descriptions given by Paramita Abdur- 
rachman, his secretary, dealing with his life 
in the revolutionary period. One cannot, how- 
ever, help feeling that there was much more 
to be said, that Subardjo and Adam Malik, to 
Mention but two, must have told her much 
more This is sometimes implicitly suggested 
when, for example, she refutes Rudolf 
Mrazek’s culturalist interpretation of Tan 
Malaka’s personality. A more rounded charac- 
ter study, showing how his personality and his 
attitudes developed and changed over the 
years has still to be written. Dr. Jarvis has 
pamstakingly and comprehensively explored 
the myth and the mystique of the man 
Perhaps she can now step back from her work 
and write her personal assessment of him. 


C. W WATSON 


J. STEPHEN LANSING: Priests and pro- 
grammers: technologies of power in 
the engineered landscape of Bah. 
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xvi, 183 рр. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1991. 
$29.95 (paper $12.95). 


This compact but engaging volume has 
Brown out of several years of research carried 
out by the author ın rice-farming communities 
in Bal It reflects his growing appreciation of 
the role still played by the traditional water- 
temple hierarchy 1n managing irmgation (par- 
ticularly in. balancing fair water distnbution 
against fallowing for pest control over exten- 
sive areas), and bis efforts to communicate 
local farmers' very practical reasons for wish- 
ing to maintain this traditional, ntually articu- 
lated system to the technocrats of the ‘ Green 
Revolution’ and the Asian Development Bank. 

The book is orgamzed around four general 
topics relating to irngation in Bah, approach- 
ing the subject in turn from historical, techni- 
cal, ethnographic and pragmatic points of 
view. Lansing has adopted from Condominas 
the conviction that agriculture is more than a 
sequence of technical tasks, and he feels that, 
1n the case of Balinese water temples in partic- 
ular, the * performative aspects of ntual have 
been seriously undervalued by Westernized 
government bureaucracies. 

The introduction gives the study the 
required theoretical justification (anthropol- 
ogists, too, have their ritual forms), referring 
to the place that Ваһ has held in the debate 
between those who view traditional irrigation 
systems as necessarily the work of state 
bureaucracies attached to  ‘Onental 
Despotisms ' and those who view them not as 
large, centralized systems, but rather as mere 
aggregates of locally-run micro-systems which 
acted independently. Lansing rejects both 
views as inappropriate for Bal, suggesting 
that something much more interesting devel- 
opa in the rice-growing heartland of the 
island 


The first chapter reviews the history of col- 
onial discourse on the subject of Balinese rri- 
gation, pointing out the probable reasons for 
the Dutch insistence that the (as they saw it) 
very decentralized, subak-domunated system 
that they found must have been the degenerate 
ruin of a formerly centralized, state-controlled 
system This, and the conviction that irrigation 
was a purely bureaucratic and secular matter, 
blinded scholars and civil servants alike to the 
functions performed by the hierarchy of water 
temples which tied each farmer's field ulti- 
mately to one central temple. 

The second chapter outlines; in all too brief 
form, the technical as of irmgation— 
water distribution, ecological control pest 
control nutrient control—and explains the 
importance of the timing of certam activities 
over blocks of fields not only far larger than 
the units handled by subak irrigation societies, 
but often larger than those controlled by indi- 
vidual pre-colonial states. 

Chapters iii, 1v and v form the core of the 
ethnographic study Chapter ш encompasses 
several discussions, covering the concept 
and use of holy water, the many-layered tradi- 
tional agricultural-ritual calendar, the relation- 
ship between temples and their congregations 
as farming units, and the manner in which 
temples at ever higher levels ın the hierarchy 
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(and in the drainage system) articulate the 
activities of ever larger groupings of congrega- 
tions. Chapter iv focuses upon the supreme 
temple in the hierarchy, the Temple of the 
Crater Lake at Batur, and the relationship of 
the chief priest not only to the temple hierar- 
chy below him but also, traditionally, to the 
chief monarch at Klungkung, who was head 
of a parallel, but separate, Diese of pre- 
colonial states. е the political hierarchy 
has vanished, the water-temple hierarchy, and 
the office of chief priest (Jero Gde) has sur- 
vived—partly because of ther functional 
importance in rice farming regions, and partly 
because of Dutch and Indonesian government 
ignorance of that importance Chapter v dis- 
cusses the history and symbolism of taxation 
on the island, and the distinction between the 
soewmih (water tithe) owed to the temples and 
the pajeg (agricultural tax) owed to the state— 
a distinction which highhghts the role of the 
temples 
e author then moves on to a review of 
the post-independence government develop- 
ment plans, pointing out that the adoption 
dunng the 1960s of ' Green Revolution’ poli- 
cies of agricultural modernization involved the 
enforced introduction of * miracle ' nce strains, 
along with the attendant use of commercial 
fertilizers and pesticides on a large scale, and 
the abandonment of the old temple-controlled 
cropping cycles. Lansing outimes the resulting 
crises created by rampant pest infestation and 
chaos in water scheduling, which led to 
increasing local pressure for the water temples 
to be put back in control. Unable to convince 
overnment departments and the Asan 
lopment Bank of the need by wnting a 
report, Lansing, with the aid of a colleague, 
produced a computer model of a water-temple 
system (outlined in Appendix B) which seems 
to have excited more bureaucratic attention. 
The author, in his conclusion, returns to the 
theoretical discussion This is extended in the 
Afterword appended by Valerio Valen. The 
lively style of this work, which combines 
theoretical discussion, historical outline and 
жыны ды phie analysis with a series of narra- 
tives and observations, transcripts of conversa- 
tions, and Dutch and Balinese documentary 
matenal, belies the importance of the study, 
which rescues an historically important and 
potentially still useful irngation co-ordination 
System from theoretical, historical and admin- 
istrative oblivion The main weakness of the 
work lies in its (for many readers, attractive) 
brevity A somewhat longer book would have 
provided some scope for fuller exploration, 
and greater integration, of the various topics 
covered A map of the island would also have 
added clanty to some of the discussions. 


JAN WISSEMAN CHRISTIE 


ALISON J. MURRAY: No money, no 
honey: a study of street traders and 
prostitutes in Jakarta. xxi, 159 pp. 
Singapore, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1991. £22.50. 


This study attempts to develop an under- 
standing of lower-class women's lives in the 
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Indonesian capital of Jakarta Drawing on 
various sociological models, Alson Murray 
describes and analyses the survival strategies 
of two groups of women: the street traders 
operating ш the alleyside community of the 
urban kampung (village/quarter) of 
Manggarar, and the bar girls or prostitutes 
who operate around Blok M in the city centre 

The book outlines the rapid expansion and 
development of Suharto's Jakarta, arguing 
that the ideology of a metropolitan super- 
culture fostered by the wealthy élite has creat- 
ed an ‘urban illusion’ that masks and per- 
verts reality. The lower-class women described 
in this study represent the reality of urban 
development. They are, to a large extent, vic- 
tms of a state ideology that idealizes the 
domestic role of women, confining them to the 
home They are denied their traditional roles 
in the subsistence sectors of economic life b 
the marginalization of women’s paid wor! 
through their definition as secondary workers 
This process has been accompanied by the 
ideological control of women’s sexuality 
through the exploitation of the Muslim code, 
and through the concept woman as a moral 
‘construct’ This process also creates a пера- 
tive image, that of the prostitute. 

The impoverished alleyside community 
where the street traders live and work repre- 
sents ‘women’s space’, as men tend to leave 
the area диш the day. Street trading is the 
mainstay of alleyside life, and 15 the only real 
economic opportunity available to the older 
women who predominate ın this sector. Little 
capital and skull is required to get started, and 
women tend to occupy the poorest sections of 
the street-trading sector, successful enterprises 
being taken over by men. Profits are marginal, 
though ın these poorest of households the con- 
tribution made by these women 1s recognized 
and accorded status. Furthermore, because 
their enterprises tend to be located by or near 
their homes, ег work is compatible with 
domestic activities, as women move easily 
between the house and stall throughout the 
working day. 

The alleyside шау be described as a matri- 
focal community based on socio-economic 
arrangements, with members of the com- 
munity providing each other with goods and 
services in a non-capitalist (ie. non-profit 
oriented) system of subsistence activities. In 
this context, street trading plays a dual econ- 
omic and social role ш that it creates and 
maintams a network of goods and services, 
and provides basic security for alleyside 
dwellers. 

Government emphasis on ‘ economic mtia- 
tive' and the need for men to take a leading 
role in development, however, has resulted in 
more men moving into street trading activities, 
redefining ıt as men's work. This 1s reinforced 
by government moves to replace the alleyside 
dwellings with government housing, and force 
the traders into government-run markets 
located elsewhere Younger women now have 
to find employment in the formal sector which 
forms part of the mainstream capitalist econ- 
omy, as there no longer are opportunities in 
the kampung's informal exchange economy 
Many are now employed in factories under 
poor conditions and with low pay. The ruling 
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ideology, so at variance with reality, condones 
low rates of pay for women because women's 
work 1s conceptualized as filling 1n time until 
marriage when they will take up their ideal 
role as housewife and mother. er women 
choose to live by prostitution. Murray points 
out that prostitution is a rational choice for 
these women, offering them economic gains 
and freedom from social restraint Unlike 
street traders, prostitutes have more contact 
with materialist culture, and have more mate- 
rialist перане a trait they share with afflu- 
ent middle-class urban women As a group, 
prostitutes do not form a community; work 
and home are separate, and as women change 
locations more frequently the relationships 
between the women are more easily broken 
and there 15 little, if any, economic interdepen- 
dence. 

The book is a fascinating and, undoubtedly, 
accurate description and analysis of the lives 
of the urban women of Jakarta. It 1s, I believe, 
an important contribution both to urban 
anthropology and to women's studies, focus- 
ing on the position of impoverished Third 

orld women who constitute one of the 
world's most exploited groups. Murray points 
out, however, that it 1s impossible to draw any 
final conclusions from her work as Jakarta 1 
changing so rapidly, she has only been able to 
concentrate on the process and ideology of 
these changes. 


SIAN JAY 


ROBERT PARKIN: А guide to 
Austroasiatic speakers and their 
languages. (Oceanic Linguistics, 
Special Publication, no. 23.) ix, 
198, [xv] pp. Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press, 1991. $21. 


In this Guide Parkin [P ], a social anthropol- 
ogist, discusses questions relating to eth- 
nonyms, demography, location and language 
maintenance of those ethnic groups in South 
and South-East Asia speaking Austroasiatic 
languages; ш P.'s chosen format, not always 
consistent in its presentation, they number 
149 The Guide 15 based on an appendix to 
the draft version. of P's D Phil. thesis on 
Austroasiatic kinship terms (Oxford, 1984). 

The main text occupies 116 pages, р. 
117-33 feature endnotes, рр. 135—84 the bib - 
ography, pp. 185-98 an index of ethnonyms 
and language names, followed by 13 maps (pp. 
[199—215]. Footnotes are relegated to the end 
of the book, arranged according to chapter; 
this makes it rather cumbersome to use. Ti 18 
difficult to understand why the author has 
favoured this particular format ш view of the 
fact that the book 1s computer typeset. 
Similarly, the bibliography 1s divided accord- 
ing to chapter 

ith the exception of the maps, the book is 
well produced, it is, however, surprising to 
find in a monograph published as part of a 
linguistic series that no Vietnamese font was 
available. 

There are stylistic infehcities such as 
'Haudricourt is the chief debunker of 
Maspero’ (р. 90), or vague statements lke 
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‘The Mrabn [sic] the other languages of 
the area’ bd Gace) in which area? 
under what circumstances? how well?] (p 102) 

P is prudent in his linguistic classification 
pp 11-35 are devoted to the Munda lan- 
guages, pp. 37-9 to Nicobarese, pp 41-56 to 
Ashan, and pp 57-115 to the remaining 
Mon-Khmer groups of Burma, the People's 
Republic of China, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia 

Thailand, divided into Khasi, Monic, 
Khmeric, Pearnc, Bahnaric, Katuic, Viet- 
Muong, Khmuic, and Palaungic. 

P.’s Guide 1s based only on materials written 
in English, French and German More recent 
source material in Russian, Vietnamese, Thai 
and Chinese 1s passed over in silence This fact 
alone represents a serious shortcomung of the 
book. Significant advances have been made in 
the past decade in the field of South-East Asian 
linguistics, specifically in Mon-Khmer studies, 
but this is nowhere reflected here; apart from 
Huffman's linguistic bibhography (New Haven, 
1986) the most recent publications date of 1984 
Some omissions are puzzling: Luce’s Old 
Burma-Early Pagán (Ascona, 1969—70) 1s men- 
tioned, but not his Phases of pre-Pagán Burma 
languages and lustory (London, 1985), even 
though the latter deals more directly with ques- 
tions of linguistic prehistory than the former 

Factual errors are numerous, the informa- 
tion dig heated outdated and some of the 
sources dubious For instance, in the case of 
Vietic, P. refers to pulation fi figures of the 
1960s, but Trán Tri Бе conducted a census in 
1985 on Arem, Ryc, Mahéng, May, Sách, the 
results of which were published in Ngu 
Phú Phong, Trin Trí Dé: and Michel im 
Lexique — Vietnamien-Ruc-Frangas (Pans, 
1988). This is not mentioned here 

The population figure given for ‘Lawa’ 
(endonym Лаушэ?/) should be twice as hi 
for Mon—at the time of wnting not availa le 
to P. in a Western language—see now Gehan 
Wyeyewardene (ed) Ethnic groups across 
national boundartes in mainland Southeast Asia 
(Singapore, 1990, 14-47) P claims that ‘ there 
18 no official distinction between Thai and 
Mon except ш the army and, traditionally, the 
Buddhist sangha [sic]’; yet Graham, writing m 
1924, states that separate units in the armed 
forces had already been abolished 

* Tonga ' and ‘Mos’ do not exist; they are, 
in fact, Kensiw, located in Trang, Satul and 
Phattalung provinces in southern Thailand, 
some of whom refer to themselves as /mani?/ 
‘person’, as do a number of other Aslian 
groups, including Kensiw of Yala. ' Kintaq’ 
are linguistically Kensiw, and should therefore 
not be listed as a separated group. 

Some ethnonyms, modern and ancient, are 
not mentioned at all, such as ‘ Meng’ (Mon), 
‘ Tae-aen ’ (Kensiw), the Old Mon term krom 
for ‘Khmer’ (?), epigraphic Tha: khdm, mod- 
ern Thai /kh3:m/, Old Mon /wa' for ‘ Lawa’, 
hence modern Thai /lua?/, the last referred to, 
without etymology, by Р. (* Luaq ") 

P.s ‘Mrabri’ are Mlabn, and the most 
recent work referred to 1s Тпег'з (1981), P 
makes no mention of Surin Pookajorn's 
ethno-archaeological survey for which Egerod, 
Ruschel and Theraphan acted as linguistic con- 
sultants, and the results of which have been in 
the public domain for some time 
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Language maintenance 1s another area 
where P's information should be used with 
caution, often, as in the case of Nyah Kur for 
example, a language has been reported 
‘dying’ when in fact it has settled into a 
stable bilingual situation. The number of Kuy 
speakers 1n Thailand may be declining, but ıt 
is declining because more Kuy speak Khmer, 
not because of Thar. 

The maps are of little value the information 
is outdated (for Vietnam consult now Сас dén 
tóc It ngudi1 д Viét Nam [Minority groups of 
Vietnam), Hanoi, 1984) and the scale 18 too 
small (between | 2m to 17 m; the location of 
languages is indicated only by a reference 
number), apart from major towns (some mis- 
spelt, map 3 for ‘Treng’ read ‘ Trang’) and 

е co-ordinates, the maps do not feature any 
other reference points, such as rivers and 
mountain ranges. Except for the ASEMI set, 
other cartographic material is not quoted, 
such as Salzner's and the recent Wurm- 
Hattori et al. Other ethnolinguistic surveys, 
including maps, such as for Northern Khmer 
or Kuy in Thailand have been ignored 

Lapses such as locating the Kuy ın ' south- 
east Thailand' (p. 87, for the north-eastern 
provinces of Buriram, Surin, Sisaket, and 
Ubol) or shifting Dvdravati to southern 
Thailand suggest the author’s lack of first- 
hand acquaintance with the region and its 
history. 

I cannot judge the section on Munda, but at 
least P’s reference to Zide in the preface 
instus confidence; as for the South-East Asian 
part, he provides information which is often 
incorrect, incomplete and outdated. This 
Guide does not represent what we know today 
about Austroasiatic languages and their 


speakers. 


CHRISTIAN BAUER 


IsIMORE OKPEWHO: The epic in 
Africa: towards a poetics of the 
oral performance. [Revised paper- 
back edition.] xvii, 288 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1991. $20. 


This is a paperback edition of Isidore 
Okpewho’s pioneering survey of the oral epic 
in sub-Saharan African societies In the ten 
yan preceding the first appearance of the 

k in 1979, controversy over the existence 
of the epic in Africa dominated African oral 
literary scholarship. The battle lines had been 
drawn by Ruth Finnegan in her Oral literature 
in Afiica (Oxford, 1970), ın which she had 
asserted that the epic did not exist ın Africa, 
using the Homeric epics as the absolute yard- 
stick for defimng the genre. Okpewho's book 
not only presents and analyses roh and varied 
textual and contextual Senes to the con- 
trary, it also draws from the author's training 
in classical and comparative literature to 
establish points of congruence between the 
African epic and el performances across 
the world. By and large, the book gracefully 
over-reaches its original target of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of the epic in Africa and 
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blossoms into a classic discourse on the рп- 
macy of performance ın the poetics of all cate- 
gones of oral art 

The book з divided into six chapters 
Chapter 1 provides a broadly-based ‘ introduc- 
tion to traditional African art’, in which 
Okpewho deliberately forces a shift of focus 
from the narrow ethnographic concerns of the 
anthropologists and art historians who pio- 
neered the scholarly study of Afmcan art to 
the much neglected aesthetic dimensions of the 
subject This provides a suitable context for 
the close attention paid in the rest of the book 
not only to the artistic qualities of the epic per 
se but also to the ethno-aesthetic environment 
which conditions performance. ‘ The resources 
of the oral epic’ which he discusses in ch. ii 
are firmly situated in this ethno-aesthetic envi- 
ronment, Okpewho’s intellectual freedom 
enables him to offer a cross-cultural definition 
of the oral epic which ignores such features as 
‘length’, ‘elevated language’ and ‘ansto- 
cratic setting’ which Нотепс and related 
scholarship had long promoted as the inalien- 
able qualities of the genre. According to him, 


An oral epic 1s fundamentally a tale about 
the fantastic deeds of a person or persons 
endowed with something more than human 
might and operating in something larger 
than the normal human context and it 1s of 
significance in portraying some stage of 
the cultural or political development of a 
people. It 1s usually narrated or performed 
to the background of music by an unlettered 
singer working alone or with some assis- 
tance from a group of accompanists (р 34) 


This carefully-worded definition, a revision 
for this new paperback edition of the less pre- 
cise formulation in the 1979 original, neatly 
accommodates all the known forms and mani- 
festations of the genre ш all human cultures— 
the long and the short, the historical and the 
romantic, as well as the secondary and the pri- 
mary. In this discussion of the resources of 
what we can now see as African manifesta- 
tions of a universal genre, Okpewho focuses 
on the bardic tradition itself as well as on var- 
ious histrionic and musical resources at the 
disposal of the bards and the complexities of 
ther relationships with their society. Against 
this background, ch ш focuses on the image 
and social relevance of the hero, revealing 
both the endocultural features of the African 
heroic image and its consistency with the 
heroic monomyth or hero-pattern revealed 
through the comparative study of the hero in 
other oral epic traditions across the world 

In ch. iv, ‘On form and structure’, and 
ch v, ‘Elements of the oral narrative style’, 
Okpewho addresses the issue of composition- 
in-performance which ıs the central concern of 
the book. Chapter iv begins by stressing the 
need, in any examination of ‘the art of com- 
position of the oral epic’, to ‘ bear constantl 
in mind the moment of performance—wit 
music, histrionic resources, emotional relation- 
ship between singer and audience—which 
makes this tradıtıon of art dıfferent from the 
literate variety’ (р 135). The rest of the chap- 
ter and the whole of ch. v are concerned with 
providing varied illustrations of these pro- 
cesses from the formal organization of themat- 
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ic elements and the selection, deployment and 
articulation of various verbal, generally for- 
mulaic elements m such a way as to draw 
attention away from ‘the rather augustan 
standards of judgement established by genera- 
tions of scholars nounshed by the scribal 
culture , (р 239) to the perception of an oral 

tics which requires that scholars pay 
closer attention’ to the ‘stylistic nuances’ 
which are all too clearly inahenable features of 
performance. 

The preface (pp 1х-хіу) and the ‘Con- 
clusion’ (ch vi, pp 240-43) state the wider 
theoretical setting of the book, respectively 
outlining the controversy over the existence of 
the epic in Africa and calling attention to 
wider perspectives on the study of African oral 
arts and traditional culture in general which 
have been opened by the book 

Okpewho’s book can be faulted for paying 
too much attention to the Homenc standards 
for the epic which he sensibly abjured in the 
definition quoted above. The impression 
created by this is that of an unyielding 
fetishization of the Greek evidence which 
tends to undercut the cross-cultural perfor- 
mance aesthetics approach which 1s the book’s 
main claim to originality. But this seems 
rather understandable given the centrality of 
the Homeric standards in the Eurocentric 
arguments on the non-existence of the epic in 
Africa which were, in the first place, the agent 
provocateur of the book. Much more worrying 
15 the opportunity lost in the production of 
this paperback edition in brnging the book 
up-to-date in the light of new materials on the 
epic ш Africa, including field collections by 
Okpewho himself, which have been published 
since 1979 It 1s difficult to [ве whether this 
failure 1s due to pressure of time or cost-con- 
straints from the publisher 

In general, revisions have been largely mini- 
mal and even cosmetic Errors in Greek texts 
appear to have been carefully emended for 
those who still read Classical Greek, and, 
respecting the rapidly growing force of feru- 
nist opinion across the world, the word ‘ man’ 
has in places been replaced by ‘person’ to 
avoid an anti-feminist perspective But a few 
cases of confusing usage, such as 'cultural 
epics' (p 88) stare us in the face, and the 
sensitive reader cannot but wonder where 
examples of ‘non-cultural epics’ can be 
foun 

All told, this new paperback edition 18 less 
of a revised edition than a re-presentation of 
the onginal text in a form in which it can be 
more readily accessible to scholars and general 
readers. But, regrettably, even this offering 
does not make the book accessible to teachers 
and students of Afncan oral hterature in 
Africa itself where the debt crisis and stifling 
recession resulting from IMF policies have cre- 
ated a situation ш which no individual can 
afford to buy any book published overseas, no 
matter how low the pnice. It 15, however, 
hoped that, by some arrangement, local edi- 
tions of vital scholarly books published over- 
seas can be republished in Africa itself. 
Okpewho's book should be on top of any list 
of such books. It remains a seminal and 
authoritative discourse of issues 1n oral perfor- 
mance aesthetics whose value goes well 
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beyond the genre and the African ambience 
which it primarily addresses 


CHUKWUMA AZUONYE 


Roni Law: The Slave Coast of West 
Africa, 1550-1750: the impact of 
the Atlantic slave trade on an 
African society. (Oxford Studies in 
African Affairs.) хі, 376 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991. 
£45. 


This excellent book is the result of lon 
immersion ш scattered collections of published 
and unpublished sources in several European 
languages. As the author signalled in hus 
article ‘Problems of plagiarism, harmoniza- 
tion and misunderstanding in contemporary 
European sources. early (pre-1680s) sources 
for the “Slave Coast” of West Africa’, in 
Paideuma, 33, 1987, 337-68, these sources are 
outstandingly difficult to use. Almost without 
exception their authors hectically plagiarized 
one another without acknowledgement, and in 
one way or another all of them fantasized, dis- 
torted, misunderstood and polemucized about 
what they had seen, experienced or heard. 

The physical area European traders called 
the Slave Coast—roughly the area of modern 
south-eastern Ghana, Togo, Benin and south- 
western Nigeria—presents a no less daunting 

roblem for a scholar. ‘The Slave Coast’ 18 
ашу obviously a regional name conferred by 
outsiders, but ıt 18 an area that зп many other 
respects displays no underlying sense of uni- 
formity. While the region's climate, topo- 
graphy and vegetation 18 broadly sumilar—its 
entire littoral hes roughly on the 6* north line 
of latitude—that is where its coherence ends. 
Any attempt at histoncal reconstruction has 
to overcome a serious dilemma, the region was 
never a political unity. It Comprised a large 
number of autonomous political communities 
even if many of these states’ inhabitants spoke 
languages that modern linguistic scholarship 
now tends to regard as dialectically related. 
Lastly, much of the published material, 
ancient and modern, has ‘used’ the region 
rather than studied it. It, and especially its 
most famous kingdom, Dahomey, has been 
deployed as concrete evidence supporting a 
variety of hypothesis, these have ranged from 
an insistence upon the inherent brutality of 
African kingship to a no less powerful asser- 
tion that these same kings were essentially 
struggling to protect their subjects from the 
intervention. of the Atlantic economy. It is 
therefore a brave and well-equipped scholar 
who fishes in these waters Fortunately Robin 
Law 1s both. 

The book ends with the rise and consolida- 
tion of the great state of Dahomey ın the eigh- 
teenth century. What is so admirable about 
this volume is the preceding account of the 
gestation of that state. The more limited work 
of earlier scholars suggested that the political 
disorder that the Atlantic slave trade 
unleashed in the area created the space and 
conditions in which a powerful state could 
emerge. But little of it has looked with any- 
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thing lke the meticulous care deployed here at 
the political, economic and social structures 
which that disorder tore apart. 

Law shows that the impact of the slave 
trade on the region was a complex matter 
whose analysis cannot rest solely upon what 
we have now come to call ‘the numbers 
game’. Trade with Europeans paradoxically 
stimulated economic growth 1n the area whilst 
the export of unfree labour served to under- 
mine that very growth. Slave trading rested 
ultimately on violence, a violence which was 
commercialized by the nse of the export trade 
in slaves. Inter-state wars and banditry were 
authors of that violence and disorder but were 
also the logical products of an insecurity made 
even more threatening by the dissemination of 
imported firepower As Law neatly puts ıt. ‘In 
Dahomey...it 1s not easy to determine 
whether the bandit gang has turned itself 
into a state, or the state turned to banditry’ 


. 346). 

But part of the richness of this fine book 1з 
the author's rejection of mono-causal explana- 
tions of wh Dahomey happened. Firstly he 
sets the decline of some of the regions older 
powers like Allada and the rise of Dahomey in 
a broader West African setting in which the 
rise of Akwamu to the west and of Oyo to the 
east played a significant. part Secondly and 
most onginally, he shows that earlier views of 
Dahomey as an entirely novel structure dis- 
play ignorance of what went before. It was 
more obviously centralized, autocratic and 
militanzed than its regional predecessors. But 
it had a great deal in common in terms of ide- 
ology and organzation with the polities it 
shrugged aside or conquered. e it con- 
structed itself within the specificity of the near 
anarchy created by the slave trads, the bud- 
ing blocks were manifestly of local African 
construction 

In a penod when pre-colonial African histo- 
rians begin to look like a seriously endangered 
species, it 1s exciting to be reminded of their 
importance. Law makes a fundamental and 
original Africanist construction to the larger 
debate on the nature of the slave trade, a 
debate dominated to some extent by scholars 
ignorant of such detailed regional histories. He 

so demonstrates how persuasive and detailed 
accounts of the pre-colonial African world can 
be constructed by sheer hard work and 
informed analyss Law has written one of the 
very best studies of a pre-colomal African 
kingdom This is an accessible book that 
eschews posturing technicality. It is a scrupu- 
lously honest book in which every conclusion 
15 supported by visible evidence and ın which 
gaps are openly acknowledged. In short it 1s 
excepuoually good history. It 1s also a model 
which one hopes others will seek to emulate 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


JEAN and JOHN COMAROFF: Of 
Revelation and Revolution: 
Christianity, colonialism and con- 
sciousness in South Africa. Vol. 1. 
xx, 414 pp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1991. $60 (paper 
$18.95). 
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For nearly two decades Jean and John 
Comaroff have been contributing separat 
and jointly to our knowledge and cae 
ing of the southern Tswana peoples Their 
long-awaited magnum opus 1s now before us, 
though not as yet in its entirety Its scope 1s 
ambitious, its size is somewhat daunting, its 
language, particularly in the first chapter, is 
often demandin for those who remain bliss- 
fully ignorant of some of the more arcane ele- 
ments of contemporary sociological discourse 
They aim at nothing less than ‘a study of the 
colonization of consciousness and the con- 
sciousness of colonization in South Africa’, 
They seek to achieve this through a case-study 
of the ways in which Nonconformist Chnstian 
mussionaries have sought converts among the 
southern Tswana from the early nineteenth 
century onwards. 

After a long discussion of the methodologi- 
cal considerations which have shaped their 

proach, they proceed through the next two 

crested leisurely to portray relevant elements 
of the social and cultural background of the 
pioneer missionaries. This ts done fairly com- 
petently, but it adds relatively little to the 
already existing scholarly literature on this 
subject, while by concentratmg on the non- 
theological elements in the missionanes’ moti- 
vations and assumptions the Comaroffs 
neglect a theme which 1s surely of central sig- 
ісапсе to their whole case-study Rightly 
they argue that much of the missionaries’ im- 
tial impact was confined and moulded by 
moral concepts derived from a particular 
social context 1n Britain. the missionaries were 
after all human, they were, as our authors put 
it, ‘creatures of their age and its contradic- 
tions? This emphasis, however, leads the 
Comaroffs virtually to ignore the religious 
dimension When the Reverend Richard 1l, 
at whose feet David Livingstone was later to 
sit for three long months, preached one of the 
first Anniversary Sermons to the Church 
Missionary Society taking as his text the 
words ‘Thy Kingdom come’, the Comaroffs 
assert that they know ‘exactly’ what he 
meant, interpreting this phrase in terms of a 
spintual imperium, a theocracy, which was to 
Ш the contemporary hiatus ın colonial ex 
sion (p 79) Eugene Stock's account o the 
same sermon gives, however, a very different 
emphasis, and it seems that the Comaroffs fail 
to take into account the essential ambiguities, 
the polyvalent referents, of a religious symbol 
Similarly their account of the humanitarian 
crusade against the slave trade virtually omits 
the theological inputs notably discussed by 
Roger Anstey. Of course the missionaries 
often allowed their morality to obscure and 
confuse their religion; but the latter was sel- 
dom if ever of absolutely no account in their 
encounter with the Tswana The mussionaries 
considered that conversion demanded comph- 
ance with a set of strange and complicated 
taboos or conventions; but they also realized, 
with varying degrees of awareness, that their 
message was not confined to this legalism 

In ch iv we are taken at last into the 
Tswana world, where the Comaroffs move 
with much enhanced authority and insight. 


We are given, for instance, an admurably clear 


account of Tswana kinship which starkly 
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reveals the gulf between Tswana structures 
and the nineteenth-century mussionaries’ con- 
cept of marriage. We are shown the divergen- 
cies between Tswana working practices and 
those of the ‘civilzing mission’, between 
Tswana cosmology and a ‘ belief system’, and 
between two very different concepts of tume 
We are given many fascinating insights into 
the role of ritual за the Tswana polities And 
nght through their analysis of the contacts 
between the mussions and the Tswana, the 
Comaroffs make impressive use of their under- 
standing of Setswana terms They are even 
more impressive in their use of the Tswana 
non-verbal testimonies scattered throughout 
the missionary sources This enables them to 
reconstruct most convincingly the maze 
of mustranslations and musunderstandings 
which separated the alien intruders from the 
Tswana. When in a later chapter they turn 
to the encroachment of the Boers and then of 
the colonial frontier, they demonstrate clearly 
the dilemmas that this advance presented to 
the missionanes and to the rulers of the 
Tswana Inevitably the mussionaries, even 
when they sought to protect Tswana interests, 
were on the whole impotent, and they were 
therefore distrusted as deceivers and destroy- 
ers along with their fellow whites. 

Yet the really astonishing result of this mis- 
sionary endeavour, this encounter marked by 
mutual incomprehension, was the growth of 
Christian communities among the Tswana 
What elements in the scriptures, in the preach- 
ing and worship of the mussionaries, what 
sparks of spirituality leapt across this abyss of 
presumptions, arrogance, suspicion and mus- 
understanding to evoke responses which were 
gradually to luminate and shape the lives of 

swana Christians? These are the questions 
which are left unasked and unanswered in this 
book. The focus remains firmly fixed on the 
missionaries and on their shortcomings as they 
so often confused morality with religion. 
There are also many useful comments on the 
predicaments confronting Tswana chiefs. But 
we are told very little indeed concerning the 
lives, thoughts and motives of the first genera- 
tions of Tswana converts In part this may 
merely reflect the nature of the historical 
sources available to the Comaroffs Among 
the Tswana, there is almost certainly nothing 
to compare with the diaries and correspon- 
dence of the pioneer Yoruba pastors which 
John Peel 1s so effectively examumng in the 
mussionary archives Possibly it is only when 
the Comaroffs come to consider the genera- 
tion of Plaatje and Molema that we will be 
taken deeply into the world of Tswana 
Christians. One fears, however, that this omis- 
sion, which so greatly diminishes the interest 
and value of this case-study, 1s intentional. It 
seems to be a result of their whole approach 
to the subject It seems that the Comaroffs, 
like many of the missionaries whom they are 
studying, are so concerned with ethics and 
conventions as a fundamental aspect of cul- 
ture, that they are in danger of equating rel- 
gion with morality. At the end of chapter six, 
п our authors seek to analyse the process 

henomenon of conversion, they warn us 
s y against the ‘reification of religious 
" behef "' P Steadfasily they take a reductionist 
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stand, to pretend, they assert, that conversion 
‘may be an analytical tool, an explanatory 
principle, 1s to dress up ideology as soci- 
ology—and to ignore the fact that, in the con- 
text of European colonialism, “ conversion " 
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has always been part of its apparatus of cul- 
tural coercion’ (p. 251) Nevertheless, we 
await vol 2 with interest 


RICHARD GRAY 


SHORT NOTICES 
MERCE COMES: Ecuatorios are the first of their kind, and—what would 
andalusles, Ibn al- Samh, al- follow—that this technique was invented in 
Zargülluh у Abü-l-Salt. (Tirada Andsiucra m the eleventh century. 


aparte de ‘ Anuari de Filologia ’, 
Vol хш, Any 1990, Secció B, 
Nümero 1.) 264pp. Barcelona: 
Facultad de Filología, Universidad 
de Barcelona; Instituto de 
Cooperación con el Mundo Árabe; 
Agencia Espafiola de Cooperación 
Internacional, 1991. 


The equatorial was a medieval device for 
ascertaining geometrically the longitude of any 
of the seven * planets ' (Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Sun, Moon)—that is, its posi- 
tion on the еспріс—оп any particular date 
Such knowledge was required for purposes of 
astrological prediction The same information 
could be got by calculation from the 
Ptolemaic tables, but with much more toil and 
time. 

The equatorial consisted of a number of 
sheets of paper or card, one of which (the base 
or ‘mother’ sheet) showed the ecliptic, and 
others, which were superimposed thereon, the 
* deferentials" and ‘epicycles’ of particular 
planets A mobile rule or alidade which swiv- 
elled round a central pin was also required. 
Though no early examples have survived, 
there are many texts which describe how to 
construct and use them Several, of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, are known 
from northern Europe (including one by 
Geoffrey Chaucer), but the earliest are the 
three Hispano-Arabic examples treated in this 
volume 

These texts have been discussed already ın 
several studies, but this 1s their first publica: 
ton im full, with Arabic originals, Spanish 
translations, and explanatory commentaries 
with diagrams that follow the authors’ 1nstruc- 
tions. There 1s a full bibliography and detailed 
references where appropriate to earlier studies. 

The three texts are drawn up on much the 
same lines, and, as would be expected, are 
based essentially on the Ptolemaic system and 
statistics, though there is some evidence that 
* Azarquiel’ made some use of Indian sources, 
and may have introduced some amendments 
based on his own observations of Mercury (of 
which Copernicus was aware), and of Venus 
and the Sun. 

In the history of science, the importance of 
these Andalucian manuscripts rests on the evi- 
dence, well set out by Dr Comes, that they 


Lest it be objected that an astrological 
device should not merit a noble place in the 
annals of science, we are reminded that there 
18 good evidence that the star astrolabe—first 
built by Hibat Allah al-Bagdádi in 1119-21— 
was derived directly therefrom. Thus, as with 
the hydraulic engine and the magnetic com- 
pass, an invention first devised for what—to 
us at least—may seem superstitious or flippant 
purposes, later became of ımmense practical 
value. 


WILLIAM C. BRICE 


SABINE SCHMIDTKE: The theology of 
al-‘Allama al-Hillt (d. 726/1325). 
(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, 
Bd. 152.) iv, 292 pp. Berlin: Klaus 
Schwarz Verlag, 1991. 


The work under review 18 the text of Sabine 
Schmidtke's Oxford D Phil thesis, submitted 
in 1990 In it she examines in detail the in- 
fluence which the Mu'taalI thinker Abi 
*|-Husayn al-Basri (d 436/1044) had upon the 
theology of Hasan b Yüsuf b. Mutahhar 
al-Hilll, who was selected for investigation 
since, of the ImümlI scholars considered likely 
to have come under the influence of the school 
of Abū ’l-Husayn, he has left the most exten- 
sive legacy of theological writing. The author's 
task was complicated, however, by the prob- 
lem that al-Hili may have taken over Abū 
"|-Husayn's ideas not only relatively directly, 
through his knowledge of the writings of some 
of the latter's followers, but also indirectly 
through the medium of the Ash'ari Fakhr 
al-Din al-Rüàzi (d 606/1209) Al-Ráazi had 
adapted many of Abū 'l-Husayn's ideas to 
support his Ash'ari theology but tended to use 
terminology which was derived from the philo- 
sophical tradition, rather than Abi 
'l-Husayn's own. Schmidtke attempts to dıs- 
tinguish between the two ways in which Abi 
*]-Husayn’s Mu'tazilism came to al-Hilli 

After a careful, balanced апа clearly 
expressed survey of the main topics of discus- 
sion and dispute in kalam (the question of 
God's justice, the nature of prophecy, the 
divine attributes, etc), Schmidtke concludes 
that, leaving aside those areas such as the 
divine promise and threat (al-wa'd wa 'I-wa'id) 
where it was impossible to reconcile tradition- 
al ImümI views with those of the Mu'tazila, 
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the impact of Abū 'l-Husayn's school on al- 
Hill's theology was consistent. She shows that 
in every area where Abū ’l-Husayn’s school 
differed from the nval Mu‘tazif school of the 
Bashamiyya (the followers of Abū Hashim al- 
Jubba'j, al-Hilli follows the views of Abt 
'l-Husayn. In addition, however, she notes 
that the philosophical terminology and con- 

ts of Fakhr al-Din al-Rüzi represent a sig- 
nificant influence on al-Hillf, although, natu- 
rally, the latter consistently opposed al-Rázi's 
Ash‘ari positions. ‘ [al-Hill's] rheology can be 
said to be primarily based on the doctnne of 
the school of Abu ’l-Husayn al-Basrt and to 
be secondarily influenced by the formulations 
of Fakhr al-Din al-Ràzi — .'. 

The final pages contain an interesting con- 
sideration of the consistency between al-Hilli's 
views as set out in his theological writings and 
those of his (few surviving) philosophical 
works. This brings out the contrast between 
him and his teacher, the famous Мази al-Din 
al-Tüsi The discussion of al-Hill's theology 1s 
preceded by two substantial chapters on his 
hfe and works, the latter containing a full list 
of his known works, arranged alphabetically 
and giving details of manuscripts and editions 

The range of primary (many in manuscript) 
and secondary sources which have been used 
is impressive, as is the author's grasp of theo- 
logical and philosophical ideas and terms This 
15 a valuable contribution to the history of 
Muslim theology, following and extending 
further the work oF Wilferd Madelung in this 
area. It shows how the Imamı scholars of the 
time (for, as Schmidtke notes, al-Hilli was not 
the only or the first паті to be influenced by 
Abū ’l-Husayn’s school) were able to draw 
upon the ideas of the other Muslim traditions 
and to use those 1deas 1n, and adapt them to, 
the service of their own tradition. 


G. R HAWTING 


PETER THORAU: The Lion of Egypt: 
Sultan Baybars I and the Near East 
in the thirteenth century. Transl. by 
P. M. Holt. xui, 321 pp. London 
and New York: Longman, 1992. 
£13.50. 


This study of the reign of Baybars, one of 
the most formidable of the Mamlük sultans 
and normally looked upon as the effective 
founder of that regime, has already established 
itself, ın its original German publication, as 
the best available monograph on the subject. 
It appeared as Sultan Baibars I von Agypten: 
Em Beitrag zur Geschichte des Vorderen 
Orients im 13 Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1987). 
This translation by Р М. Holt is most wel- 
come since, as he himself says, it 1s a work 
which is worth making available to a wider 
readership Limited soundings suggest that the 
translation is well done, and in general the text 
flows very readably. 

Some revisions have been made The chap- 
ter on the early history of Baybars has been 
moved to a more logical position, after the 
introductory material One might question the 
usefulness of the latter in the form in which it 
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is given Ayyübid history from the death of 
Saladin is treated, within the limitanons of 
space, in exactly the same precise, date- and 
name-filled way as the bulk of the book The 
need for such an introduction, the demonstra- 
tion of historical connexions and antecedents, 
could have been better served by a more dis- 
cursive treatment. The translator adds an even 
wider survey of previous pohtical history with 
skilful, broad brushstrokes 

The bibhography has also been up-dated, 
and the notes, which perhaps regrettably have 
been moved from the foot of each page to the 
end of each chapter, have 1n some cases been 
re-cast Some of the long onginal footnotes 
have been turned into appendices. In the refer- 
ences some of the misprints of the original 
German edition have been corrected, but one 
or two new errors have been introduced. Four 
genealogical tables have been added, and also 
ive maps. 

Thorau’s work ıs thoroughl 
tone, aming at ‘the establishment of the 
facts’ The chronological framework that 
results is preferable in my view to the separate 
‘subject’ treatment of Khowaiter's biography 
(Baibars the First, London, Green Mountain 
Press, 1978) However, many of the ‘ facts’ of 
Baybars’ life do merit extreme caution in the 
light of the nature of much of the primary 
source material. 


positivist in 


D. S RICHARDS 


JAVAD NURBAKHSH: Sufi symbolism: 
the Nurbakhsh encyclopedia of Sufi 
terminology. Vol. 1: Parts of the 
Beloved's body, wine, music, sama 
and convivial gatherings. Vol п: 
Love, Lover, Beloved, allusions and 
metaphors. Vol. їп: Religious termi- 
nology. xv, 228 рр.; xiv, 193 pp; 
xv, 263 pp. London: Khaniqahi- 
Nimatullahi Publications, 1984, 
1987, 1988. 


Fourteen projected volumes in this series are 
expected to cover every aspect of Süff symbol- 
ism including astrology, nature, time and 
metaphysics It would therefore, without a 
close look at the Persian onginals, be unfair to 
judge finally a publication, such as this from 
the first three volumes, though it 15 reasonable 
to assume that the format, transcription, bibh- 
ography and index are representative of what 
may prove to be a major undertaking in trans- 
lation and cooperation The translators have 
made a competent job of the task that faces 
them If the result is not as coherent and as 
artistically accomplished as one might have 
hoped, the fault may lie with the original plan 
of the work :n which numerous extracts from 
Persan verse by such poets as  Háfiz, 
Maghribi, ‘Attir and Rümi are cited out of 
any meaningful context, though to be fair, 
introductory sections furnish a matrix which 
explains the reason for a citation at a particu- 
lar place. 

ere are two types of reader who will pur- 
chase this series the committed Safi believer, 
enthusiast, or interested gnostic, who 1s espe- 
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cially drawn to Persian mysticism and its 
imagery and symbolic language, and, sec- 
ondly, the scholar or student who needs clear 
definitions either ın his or her pursuit of rel- 
gious studies, or else in tackling Persian verse 
where this symbolism is the very heart of the 
poet’s spiritual message This review 1s not 
concerned with the first, the committed 
believer Rather, ıt is to assess these volumes 
as a tool for study. Many of the notes, for 
example give an ambiguous impression as to 
what readership 1s particularly addressed In 
volume п (p 49, n.1) there is a note to the 
effect that Burüq was ‘The steed on which 
Mohammad rode during aus mer'aj (sic) 
(noctural (sic) journey) ’, ge 83, under 
gebla, ‘ The direction in hich oslems pray’; 
1n vol. п, the poet, Labid, ıs simply described 
as ‘A companion of the Prophet ' оп page 5, 


whilst, on page 19, n. 3 states, ' Prophetic 
Tradition, cited by Termedi (sic), see 
Wensinck, Concordances et Indices de la 


Traditton (sic) Musulmane (Leiden, 1936) 
‘which appears in the bibliography (p. 247) as 
‘Tradition Musulmame’. ш, p xv, 
‘transliteration’ has ‘ Arabic tetters'| There 
are, alas, frequent departures from the transht- 
eration and no references to the Encyclopedia 
of Islam or to any other source of value to the 
reader 

Compared with this work, the presentation 
of Richard Gramlich, Das Sendschieiben al- 
QuSayris über das Sufitum, (Freiburg, 1989), 
(reviewed in BSOAS, LII, 2, 1990, 354) is in a 
class of its own. Despite flaws, ‘Abd al- 
Razzüq al-Qüsbün, A glossary of Suff 
Technical Terms, translated by Nabil Safwat, 
(London, 1991, reviewed in BSOAS, Lv, 2, 
1992, 340) is lucid, well laid out, accurately 
printed, and, in addition, contains the original 
text in the same volume There is still time to 

ve the present publication a better image. As 
It stands, however, there are too many faults 
to make it recommendable 


H.T.N 


ZDZISLAV ZYGULSKI, Jr.: Ottoman art 
in the service of the empire. xii, 
192 pp. New York and London: 
New York University Press, 1992. 
$50. 


This volume bmngs together the lectures 
given at New York University by a recognized 
authority on Ottoman militaria. It has much 
to say of incidental interest on Turkish ban- 
ners, tuğs and  'Jinghng Johnnies’ 
(Schellenbaume), Ottoman costume, arms and 
armour and campaign tents. But it 1s rather 
E prede illustrated and, by comparison 

ith the author's distinguished publications in 
Polish, is rather disappointingly diffuse. It will 
probably be most useful for its mdication of 
the present locations (practically everywhere 
from Lwow to London) of the quite amazing- 
ly dispersed Turkenbeute of the late seven- 
teenth century in Central Europe 


J. M. ROGERS 
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SYLVIA STARK: Vatsya Varadagurus 
Tattvanirnaya. Teil 1; Kritische 
Textedition. Teil 2: Ubersetzung 
und Anmerkungen. (Beiträge zur 
Kultur- und  Geistesgeschichte 
Asiens Nr. 4. Phil.-hist. KI. Sitz., 
570 Bd.) Wien: Verlag der óster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1990. 


This two-volume work 15 a revised and 
enlarged edition of the author's Ph.D. disser- 
tation prepared under G Oberhammer and 
submitted to the University of Vienna in 1984. 
It contains an edition and annotated German 
translation of  Vatsya Varadaguru's 
Tattvanii naya Varadaguru lived in 
KAüclpuram/Tami]nüdu between the end of 
the twelfth and third quarter of the thirteenth 
century AD. and was active during the 
Vaisnava Visistidvaitavedánta period in South 
India, falling between  R&ümánuja and 
Venkatanütha, the two greatest teachers of 
this school. Apart from the Tattvanirnaya, 
Varadaguru probably wrote the Tattvasaia, 
Prameyamálà and Prapannaparijdta, although 
a number of other works are also ascribed to 
him. The Tattvanirnaya identifies the highest 
reality as Vispu-Nüráyana and within this con- 
text examines upanisadic statements ascribing 
Siva and Hiranyagarbha-Brahmá to the high- 
est reality from a Pürvamimümsà& perspective 
Part 1 consists of an introduction. discussing 
the life and works of Varadaguru followed by 
an edition of the Tattvanirnaya based on thir- 
teen manuscripts ш the grantha, telegu and 
devanāgarī scripts Although none of the man- 
uscnpts are very old, this edition is an 

прргоуетепі on the two earher editions 
(Srikafici, 1902 and Madras, 1911) which were 
more or less based on single manuscripts. Part 
2 is a German translation of the text with 
extensive notes An analysis of the textual 
structure has been provided to enable the 
reader to follow the argumentation and the 
indices aid in locating names and quotations 
Sylvia Stark is to be thanked for her carefully 
prepared edition and translation which con- 
tributes to our knowledge of this period of 
Visistádvaitavednta. 


GUDRUN BÜHNEMANN 


SHELDON I. POLLOCK (ed. and tr.) 
[The Ramayana of Valmiki: an epic 
of ancient India. Gen. ed. Robert 
Р. Goldman.] Vol. ПГ. 
Aranyakanda. (Princeton Library 
of Asian Translation.) xvii, 
394 pp., front. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1991. 
$65. 


This 1s Pollock's second contribution to the 
Princeton translation of the complete 
Ramayana (for a review of Goldman’s transla- 
tion of the Bdlakdnda see BSOAS, XLIX, 3, 
1986, 596-7; for Pollock’s version of the 
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Ayodhydkdnda see BSOAS, їп, 1, 1989, 
161-2) if the schedule published in the first 
volume 1s kept to, 1t will also be his last This 
1s a pity, for Pollock has shown himself to be 
a competent and readable translator of 
Valmiki, As with the Ayodhydkdnda, he here 
offers an English rendering of the ‘ Book of 
the forest’ which succeeds in staying close 
to the literal meaning of the Sanskrit text 
without sounding stilted. Let us hope the 
other members of the ‘ Ramayana Translation 
Consortium’ (Rosalind J. Lefeber, Robert P 
Goldman, Barend A. van Nooten and Sally J 
Sutherland) are able to emulate his achieve- 
ments in this regard 

Like its two predecessors, this volume 
begins with a lengthy introduction (pp 3-84) 
dealmg with various topics central to the 
Ramayana ın general and the Aranyakanda in 
particular The principle subject addressed is 
Ката’ѕ divinity, and the fact that Pollock's 
discussion of this would be ‘ provocative and 
dissenting’ was flagged by Goldman as earl 
as the introduction to the first volume (p. 44 
n 82). Pollock finds himself unable to accept 
the view of most Western scholars from Jacobi 
in 1893 to Brockington in 1985 that the defi- 
cation of Ката occurred subsequent to 
Valmiki’s composition of the ‘core’ books 
2-6, and he argues forcefully that, on the con- 
trary, the concept of Ката as divine king is 
not merely ‘authentic’ but also crucial to a 
correct understanding of the epic 

In Pollock’s view, Ката 15, uniquely, ‘a 
being of a second order—part god, man’ 
(p. 29) In support of this view he makes 
telling comparison between the Rama/Ravana 
story and various other myths ın which boons 

ting apparent invulnerability to demonic 
igures are subverted by divine intervention 
involving ‘a combination of already existing 
substances into some hitherto nonexistent 
being, emanating from the gods and yet not 
one of them’ (р. 37) He also sets Каша the 
royal god/man in the context of the ancient 
Indian divine king, claiming that 'from this 
perspective, we can regain a sense of the work 
as a meaningful whole, which Indian audi- 
ences have always felt' (pp 53-4). 

The introduction ends with two interesting 
sections, one dealing with the episode of 
Вата’ madness over the abduction of Sita 
(3.58-62), in which Pollock sees R as 
Visnu temporarily ousted by Rama as Siva, 
the other examining the notion of ‘ Ráksasas 
and others’. Throughout these sections, as 
throughout the rest of the introduction, 
Pollock shows that he is not merely thoroughly 
acquamted with his material but also 
thoroughly sensitive to it. No one is likely to 
agree tih every conclusion he draws and 
every emphasis he places, but the main thrust 
of his argument 1s surely beyond doubt After 
almost a century, the Hindu view of a Hindu 
epic has found an advocate among the ranks 
of Western Sanskritists Not before time 


JOHN D. SMITH 


PUSHPA PRASAD: Sanskrit inscriptions 
of the Delhi Sultanate 1191-1526. 
xxxii, 239 pp. 18 plates. Delhi, etc.: 
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Oxford University Press, 1990. 


£13.50. 


The hitherto widely scattered materials 
relating to 120 medieval Sansknt inscriptions 
and medieval Hind: iti within the confines 
of modern Delhi and Uttar Pradesh have here 
been brought together and annotated in detail 
Eighteen of them, important or previously 
unpublished, are reproduced photographically, 
a great boon. Every effort has been made to 
check the text, from the onginals, from repro- 
ductions, or from new rubbings. As Reader in 
History at Aligarh, the author has been well 
placed to explam, in mtroduction and annota- 
tions, the political, social, and economic allu- 
sions, and to identify Persian terms and their 
Sanskrit replacements 

In the case of the Delhi-Topra graffiti (here 
renamed yet again, as Topra-Delhi), the iden- 
tification of a recurrent Persian phrase 'umr 
dardz m one (p. 41) marks a significant 
advance If one may understand m? through- 
out as an abbreviation of the title mřyān 
(despite doubts expressed р 206), and vina as 
dun (with Cunningham), then the puzzle would 
be virtually solved, since Cunningham's tran- 
scription implies that another name may have 
аррочгый egibly after the final тї One 
should, however, read the Persian phrase on 
its first occurrence (as on 1ts second) as intend- 
ing simply ‘umr dardz, rather than 'umr-i war 
daráz (Lithograph: umavidaraja). 

The transcriptions provided are much less 
impressive, especially where Hindi orthogra- 
phy 1s involved. They are presented as diplo- 
matic transcripts, but on the one hand the 
prove to be heavily, tacitly, and often misguid- 
edly emended, and on the other such an 
endeavour sumply is not possible using ordi- 
nary М№арагі typesettmg The text of Delhi- 
Торга seems thoroughly inaccurate, judged by 
the 1874 lithograph; e.g. sultāna for 
sulit(r)dna; mi-/ vahádara for m? va/hddara; 
and a non-existent gap (introduced p. 41, line 
6). The Nagari text of a hitherto unpublished 
Bhitan Pillar of the reign of Feroz Shah 

172) conveys no accurate 1mpression of the 
isposition of lacunae Also we are offered an 
implausible reading var (vaisdkha) .. гаї, 
ignoring the apparently correct reading var[se] 
Ф аа тоба the relevant Annual report. 

In a Lauri Inscription (p. 205), a text that 

explicitly purports to reproduce Cunningham’s 
roman transcription has been thoroughly 
emended (without consulting the original epi- 
graph). Like the Delhi-Topra graffiti, this text 
has been labelled ‘corrupt Sansknt’, though 
they are clearly Hindi in the normal orthogra- 
phy of the period. So valuable a compilation 
тош a vast array of poorly accessible sec- 
ondary sources richly deserves a revised edi- 
tion with accurate, preferably roman, tran- 
scriptions. 


J C WRIGHT 


DEBA BRATA SENSHARMA: The phil- 
osophy of Südhanà: with special 
reference to the Trika philosophy of 
Kashmir. (SUNY Series in Tantric 
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Studies.) xx, 196 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York 
Press, 1990. $12.95. 


Sddhand (spiritual discipline) in the present 
work 18 not described in terms of what an 
adherent of the Tnka philosophy of Kashmur 
18 meant to do. The book summarizes the the- 
ory (philosophy) behind the practical sides of 
südhana. Thus the sequence of chapters does 
not follow the progress of sadhaná (from the 
‘bottom’ of worldly reality ‘up’ towards sal- 
vation) but begins with the top and the goal, 
the path ıs not explained in terms of experi- 
ence and experiences (with metaphysics being 
the conceptual outcome), rather, the path 
appears as the practical application. of an 
antecedent theory (with actually very little 
attention and space being devoted to practices, 
which ‘we need not reproduce as these are 
required to be performed under the super- 
vision of the guru’ (p. 155)—as if to know 
about practices and to perform them were the 
same 

The frequent use of Sanskrit terms in the 
book 1з hardly more than a stylistic peculiarity 
pandenng to the scholarly ambitions of the 
study and to the mystical, mystifying aura of 
its content. (One nds sentences like ‘ The 
concealment (sañkoca) of the real nature of 
cidanu by the dnavamala gives rise to ajñäna in 
him, which is said to be of the nature of 
лу, ie. non-cognition of the Self in Pure 

(Suddha Aham)', р 48), the avowed ' want 
of suitable synonyms in English’ is contra- 
dicted by the (translated) equivalents of terms 
given and also by the glossary (pp. 178-85). 

Sensharma extracts a generalized su 
of observations (quite in keeping with the 
tenor of the foreword by the editor of the 
series); they are rarely put in the context of 
philosophical argumentation or of variants, 
differences, differentiations (with the exception 
of occasional apologetic defences against 
Advaita Vedanta) The author does not claim 
to be an initiate, but wishes to share his 
understanding as based on the study of texts, 
select references are given in the footnotes, yet 
not a single passage 1s quoted in extenso or 
given in translation. The book may, however, 
serve as a useful introductory survey to the 
terminology and the concepts of Kashmir 

vism. 


PETER SCHREINER 


Ivor Lewis: Sahibs, nabobs and 
boxwallahs: a dictionary of the 
words of Anglo-India. x, 266 pp. 
Bombay, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1991. £25. 


The jacket design of this book reproduces 
an early nineteenth-century Delhi painting of 
the Durbar Procession of Akbar Il. The self- 
same illustration, from an original in the India 
Office Library, was used on the jacket of the 
most recent edition of — Hobson-Jobson 
(London, 1985), and to a large extent Lewis’s 
book 1s a continuation of Yule and Burnell's 
work. The Anglo-Indian sources from which 
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both books derive much of their material now 
seem very remote indeed, and Lewis appears 
much intrigued by the quaintness of the usages 
he discusses. Many Hobson-Jobson headwords 
are retained here, though others have been 
taken from more recent writing, and although 
the blurb states firmly that the dictionary 18 
* compiled on historical principles up to 1947’, 
the book in fact contains many words from 
post-independence contexts and authors, 
including many citations from the 1980s. The 
selection includes, on a rather random basis, 
some modern usages such as ‘raga rock’ 
(from ‘Journal Mus. Acad Madras’), but 
excludes items such as ‘Janata’ which have 
become widely familar from the Indian press; 
Indo-Anglian authors are also largely 
excluded, 

Ironically for a book which makes much of 
*the.. wildly ınaccurate spellings of Anglo- 
Indian words’ (p.21), this dictionary 1s wholly 
unreliable in its representations of Indian 
orthographies Italicized spellings, particularly 
ш respect of the macron (the only diacritic in 
regular use here) are themselves wildly inaccu- 
rate (‘ kerana' for karund is an extreme but 
not untypical example), and aspirations come 
and go with reckless abandon. Derivations 
and etymologies are evidently based on schol- 
arship as antiquated as the primary sources 
from which the words are drawn, and show 
httle famihanty with modern lexicography or 
philology. Lexical items deriving from vernac- 
ular expressions are bizarrely misconstrued, as 
in ‘ Johukum’ (° А yes-man ’, explained as ‘jo 
affirmative + hukm, ‘the correct thing’; 


'Hitherao ..Come herel? (cited from 
Partndge) 1s traced through ‘idharao’ to an 
alleged infinitive 'idharana “to соте” ’. 


Many of the glosses have a comic value, as 
when ‘Sahaja Yoga’ (s.v ' Kabir-Panthi ") is 
explained as a ‘ * Simple Union ” of Hinduism 
and Islam’, but Yule and Burnell would not 
be amused 


RUPERT SNELL 


Н.У. Bowen: Revenue and reform: 
the Indian problem in British poli- 


tics 1757-1773. xi, 204 pp. 
Cambridge, etc: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991. £27.50, 
$47.50. 


The subject of this book 1s how the British 
came to terms with the East India Company's 
acquisition. of an Indian empire. It describes 
the conquest and the initial hopes for profit, 
the volvement of Members of Parhament in 
the Company's management and share-hold- 
ing, and the debates over the legal and consti- 
tutional implications of the Company's acces- 
sion to the diwani of Bengal It then shows the 
unfolding crisis m the Company's affairs 
which led to state intervention, dealing with 
questions of termtonal expansion, relations 
with Indian powers, and the consequences in 
India of state policies in Europe. It continues 
the story through attempted reforms of 
Company servants, of military recruitment 
and of judicial administration, through the 
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unsuccessful efforts to make Bengal ‘ pay’ in 
revenue and trade, to the Company’s financial 
crisis of 1772, the preliminary moves towards 
state intervention, the parliamentary loan and 
demands for reform, and finally, the аззаре 
of the Regulating Act of 1773 The book 18 
succinct, well-written, and scholarly. It Humi- 
nates areas of the ‘Indian problem’ without 
dramatically altering the established lines of 
interpretation. Its purpose 1s perhaps rather to 
bring India to the attention of eighteenth-cen- 
tury British historians than to transform the 
perceptions of students of Indian history who 
are familiar, in particular, with Peter 
Marshall’s work, cluding Problems of 
empire’ Britam and India 1757-1813 (London: 

еп and Unwin, 1968), now unfortunately 
out of pmnt. Perhaps on account of this 
intended audience, Bowen does not offer a 
detailed discussion of the changing nature of 
Company goals and admunstration within 
India (marked for example by Verelst's con- 
cern for long-term profit), and also rather 
lightly sketches in the background of English 
munistenal intrigues and political concerns. 
There 1s still room for further explanations 
both of such detailed puzzles as the extent of 
state assistance for the British East India 
Company 1n comparison with its rivals, and of 
such grander themes as the evolving definition 
of state and Company and their respective 
roles, 1ndeed of the ways the Company and its 
conquests affected the eighteenth-century con- 
stitution and political thought Bowen’s book 
will add some weight to other works in sug- 
gesting that these are important questions, 
thus chipping away at the hermetic seal within 
which British history is sometimes conceived, 
as for example in E N Williams’s documents 
on The eighteenth century constitution 
(Cambridge University Press, 1960) 1n. which 
the East India Company is mentioned only 
twice, and by accident 


PETER ROBB 


ANN WALTNER: Getting ап heir: 
adoption and the construction o 
kinship in late imperial China. vu, 
226 pp. Honolulu: University of 
Hawai Press, 1990, [UK 1991]. 
£24.95. 


FRANÇOISE LAUWAERT: Recevoir, 
conserver, transmettre: l'adoption 
dans l'histoire de la famille 


chinoise—aspects religieux, sociaux 
et juridiques. (Mélanges Chinois et 
Bouddhiques, Vol. XXIV) iv, 
228 pp. Brussels: Institut Belge des 
Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 1991. 
BFr. 1500. 


For a society which emphasized the pro- 
duction of progeny for the contmuation of 
ancestor worship, the need for an heir was 
vital In her study on adoption in late imperial 
China, Ann Waltner illustrates the conflict 
which existed between a ritually correct suc- 
cession and the duties imposed by blood kin- 
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ship Thus adoptions were sanctioned when 
they were restricted to persons of the same kin 
group or same surname However, the central 
paradox of adoption in traditional China, 
according to the author, 1s that legal prohibi- 
tions against adoption across surname lines 
were often ignored Waltner discusses the con- 
cepts of adoption and heredity and shows that 
notions of blood affinity were relatively weak 
The historical attitudes towards adoption are 
analysed in detail, and the author notes how 
fear of desertion and the termination of sacn- 
fices was widespread. Waltner ends her useful 
work with an examination of adoptions in 
Chinese fiction 

Francoise Lauwaert’s excellent study on 
adoption in the history of the Chinese family 
describes the different modes of adoption 
articulated around a fundamental contradic- 
tion the rites, codified under the Han, pre- 
scribed the nomination of a successor yet con- 
demned the intrusion of an outsider into the 
lineage The adoption of a female had little rit- 
ual significance; proper generational order and 
surname were only important if the adoptee 
was a male. Lauwaert emphasizes the religious 
meanings of adoption and describes the legal 
aspects of this important institution. Based on 
an extensive reading of ritual prescriptions and 
legal texts, her book is also a fruitful and 
interesting. discussion of notions of identity, 
aliance and affihation within Confucian 
society 


FRANK DIKOTTER 


WANG JIYE and TERENCE Н. HULL 
(ed.): Population and development 
planning in China. North Sydney: 
Allen & Unwin, 1991. £14.95. 


This book ıs both an unportant introduc- 
tory overview and a more detailed resource for 
those interested in and working on population 
issues ш China. Given that development in 
China is as reliant on reducing reproduction 
as raising production, this is also an important 
text for those involved ın or analysing devel- 
opment planning. In this book both foreign 
and Chinese scholars and Chinese officials 
from the State Planning Commission explore 
some of the major issues surrounding popula- 
tion and development-planning over the past 
decade On the more demographic side these 
include detailed analyses of population analy- 
ss, population policies, plannıng and projec- 
tion, population distribution and migration, 
urbanization, fertility and aging in China As 
many chapters focus on reviewing and 
ana yang these population issues in relation to 
employment, income distnbution, consump- 
tion, social security, natural resources and 
environment, This comprehensive book 
admirably combines both breadth of approach 
and detailed analysis to take account of the 
complexities of the development plannin 
process in relation to population issues 284 
the nuances of the unique context for рорша- 
tion and development planning that ıs China 
of the past decade of reform 
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W. K. CHAN: The making of Hong 
Kong society: three studies of class 
formation in early Hong Kong. xiii, 
251 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press: 
1991, £35. 


Dr. Chan has not set out to write a system- 
atic analysis of the class structure of Hong 
Kong, indeed he has not attempted to argue 
except by implication that Hong Kong has an 
analysable class structure. Rather he has taken 
three discrete socio-economic groups and tried 
to show how they developed class awareness 
and class attitudes over time The study is 
topped and tailed by a rather turgid recital of 
class theory: this reviewer could see no great 
relevance in its inclusion, and found himself 
wondering whether the author had not been 
persuaded to it by an over-zealous PhD 
Supervisor or press editor. 

€ bulk of the book 1s excellent social his- 
tory, well researched and clearly presented. It 
deals first with the British merchant class, bas- 
ing its findings on extensive use of the Jardine 
and Matheson archives in Cambridge 
University, and extrapolating to the wider 
realm of the monied and uential Western 
businessmen in early Hong Kong, men who 
created a privileged, club-frequenting class 
from which both Chinese and less privileged 
Westerners were excluded. It then deals with 
the rise of the wealthy Chinese merchants, 
their techniques for consolidating their status, 
and their uneasy dove-tailing with the formal 
political structure of Hong Kong. The third 
group studied 15 the labouring class as repre- 
sented by the seamen and their supporters at 
the time of the 1922 strike which paralysed 
shipping in Hong Kong 

though the effect of Chan’s analysis of 
class 1s to show the divisions of society (and of 
course one must assume that there were more 
than the three divisions dealt with here), it is 
paradoxically not divisiveness that he aims to 
show In a short Epilogue he comes close to 
saying that class is ‘a good thing’, arguing 
that the emergence of classes should be seen as 
indicating a kind of social cohesiveness, a 
mark of Hong Kong’s matunty, a coming-of- 
age with increased independence of the parents 
(China and Bntam), and hence the book 18 
turned into & hymn to the new Hong Kong. 


HUGH D R. BAKER 


CHAN Kwok BUN: Smoke and fire: 
the Chinese ın Montreal. xiv, 
338 pp. Hong Kong: The Chinese 
University Press, 1991. US$28. 


This idiosyncratic book ıs difficult to 
classify. It 1s not a systematic sociological or 
historical study, nor 1s it a popularist treat- 
ment Put together, according to the prefatory 
matter, from matenals written for different 
purposes, it begins with a series of autobiogra- 
phies taken down from the lps of elderly 
Chinese men and women inhabitants of 
Montreal, their words presumably to some 
extent edited by the author Why the respon- 
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dents were selected and how representative 
they are we are not told, but we are informed 
that some of them are illiterate, which makes 
the inclusion of Chinese characters in their 
utterances somewhat puzzling. At chapter six 
the oral histories are succeeded by the author's 
narrative-cum-analysis, though his objective 
comment is occasionally confused with pas- 
sages which apparently belong to the autobi- 
ography section (see р 199 for an intriguing 
example) By chapter ten the treatment 
changes agam, this tme to deal with 
Montreal’s more recent influx of refugees from 
Vietnam, and we find ourselves in a section 
devoted to the analysis of dreams 

The autobiographies are mostly inconse- 
quential. even Professor Wang Gungwu in his 
bref foreword calls them ‘thin and repeti- 
tive’ The rest of the book has been less than 
meticulously edited for accuracy of English, 
and there are some fearsome examples o - 
torical and smologcal maccuracy (for 
instance, ‘By 1898 ... the territory north of 
the Great Wall belonged to the Soviets’, p 8, 
and the misconceived discussion of son-in-law 
adoption on р 187) 

Montreal has barely been touched оп by 
scholars writing in English about the Overseas 
Chinese, and this book does a useful job of 
laying a foundation for further study. Despite 
its imperfections the work has a certain power 
It succeeds very well in conveying a clear idea 
of the hardships of the 1mmigrant's life in the 
face of pervasive and perduring racial preju- 
dice Perhaps it should be read almost as 
much with the heart as with the head; and its 
classification therefore should be somewhere 
between Amy Tan’s brilliant The kitchen god's 
wife and Gunther Barth’s more sober Bitter 
strength, 


HUGH D R. BAKER 


RICHARD GRAY: Black Christians 
and white missionaries. viii, 134 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
CODE Press, 1990. £18.50, 
30. 


The modest size of this book—it contains 
five essays on apparently diverse topics, 
grouped in two sections, each with an intro- 
duction—is misleading In fact it contains 
more research, and more reflection, than many 
a heavier volume The research belongs princi- 
pally to the first section, where the author 
draws on his knowledge of the Roman 
archives, and on his detective skills, to illumi- 
nate the interrelations of Rome, Lisbon, Brazil 
and Africa. The first essay introduces us to a 
world of Black religious confraternities, acting 
as pressure groups for Black interests, and in 
particular to Lourenco da Silva de Mendonga, 
an Afro-Brazilan claiming descent from the 
Pongo royal house We find him expounding 
for the Curia’s benefit the sheer beastliness of 
slavery and the slave trade and appealing to 
the urch to put it beyond the pale 
Professor Gray demonstrates that in 1686 
Lourengo actually succeeded in getting such a 
declaration from the Holy Office How a deci- 
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sion of such moment could be nullified in 
practice (and reinterpreted as a prohibition on 
selling slaves to Protestants) is the theme of 
the second essay The central figure here is Fra 
Girolamo Merolla, the Capuchin author of 
one of the best known accounts of the Kongo 
Christendom Perhaps most interesting of all 1s 
the third essay analysing Christian belief and 
practice in the Kingdom of Soyo, and arguing 
against the common modern assumption that 
the Christan element was an insubstantial 
veneer. There is a model here worth testing 
elsewhere. 

The two essays in the second part of the 
book reflect on the results of the research of 
recent years into Christianity ın Africa. Both 
pick up themes set out 1n the two mtroduc- 
tions, which stress the importance of African 
cosmologies and present Christian history in 
Africa as a process of interaction with these 
cosmologies It is tmportant to recognize that 
it is mter action; old patterns of belief and 
practice are not destroyed, neither are the 
new ones merely cosmetic The essay on 
Chnstiamty and African ener Fi evil 
investigates an important aspect of the pro- 
cess. Christian dualism has found a ready 
home in Afnca, despite traditional cos- 
mologies where evil was seen in terms of 
destruction of Ше or welfare and as being in 
essence escapable. Acceptance of the Satan 
symbol marks a new development in African 
religion, And Africa may well be initiating a 
new development in Christian history. 

There 1$ much in these essays to stimulate 
thought, and to cause us to hope that Richard 
Gray will give us the two big books of which 
this small one offers a sketch. 


ANDREW WALLS 


WOLFGANG BENDER: Sweet Mother: 
modern African music. (Chicago 
Studies in Ethnomusicology.) xx, 
235 pp. Chicago and London: 
Chicago University Press, 1991. 
The title of Wolfgang Bender's book, Sweet 

Mother, is taken from a song by Prince Nico 

Mbarga and the Rocafil Jazz Band, a Highlife 


poup from Nigeria This song is believed to 
e the biggest hit ever in Africa, having sold 


thirteen ion copies around the world 
The book begins with a foreword by John 
Miller Chernoff, author of African rhythm and 


African sensibility, Chicago: (1979) Docu- 
menting his own encounters with African 
music since the 1960s, Chernoff attempts to 
put Bender’s work in the context of the 
recording industry Records have made 
African music accessible to Westerners who, 
unhke Bender, did not travel to Africa ш the 
1970s when ‘if you wanted to find out what 
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was actually happening with music in African 
countries, you had to go to Africa’ (p. ix). 
Indeed, Bender’s book continually relates to 
this theme and 1s thus a useful documentation 
of ‘African music recorded’. The book 
includes a large discography, marking those 
that should be readily available in the West. 
The discography is usefully classified both 
geographically and according to whether the 
music 18 modern, traditional, neo-traditional, 
Christian or political—the latter group includ- 
ing recordings such as ' The Swapo Singers: 
One Namibia, One Nation', made by the 
Swa Department of Information and 
Publicity in London. 

Although much of the book revolves 
around music that has been recorded, it is 
refreshing to learn more about how the musi- 
cians we have come to know in the West are 
received in Africa. For example, Bender looks 
at the success of Senegalese Yousou N’dour in 
the light of his acceptance by his African audi- 
ence, rather than from the point of view of his 
impact on Western markets. 

Sweet Mother was first published in 
German ш 1985 (by Trickster Verlag) Some 
sections of this 1991 version suggest that addi- 
tions and updating have been minimal. For 
example, in the section ‘ Great female singers. 
Mah’, Bender talks about Fanta Damba as 
though she were still performing. She died in 
1984. Nevertheless Bender's inclusion of a sep- 
arate section on female singers from Mali 15 а 
sign of his recognition of the growing import- 
ance of women in this music. He alo high. 
lights women musicians in Nigeria. 

Bender states that his aim 1s ‘not only to 

ive the reader an incentive to listen to 
rican music—especial modern African 
music—but also to provide a broad survey’ 
(p. xx). However, he achieves a great deal 
more than this. Rather than merely catalogu- 
ing the many African musicians and their 
music, he has seen the music as a source of 
documentation of political, economic and 
social life in Africa. Thus, for the most part, a 
good balance is created between politico-cul- 
tural background and biographical details of 
bands and individuals Bender addresses 
important themes, highhghting a number of 
aspects that should always be borne in mund 
when considering music ш Africa Thus he 
continually brings out the links between music 
and dance. In addition, throughout the book 
he emphasizes the lyrics of songs, using them 
to demonstrate the way in which music reflects 
social and political aspects of African culture 
The book mes useful, therefore, not only 
for the modern African music enthusiast, but 
also for the scholar of Аїпса and popular 
culture in general. It 18 also beautifully illus- 
trated, featuring many modern paintings by 

African artists 

JANET Topp FARGION 
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DAHMA AFRITI AND SOME RELATED PROBLEMS 


By MARY BOYCE 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


The Yazata of the benediction known as the Dahma Afriti is a figure 
whose importance in the Zoroastrian pantheon has been obscured, it seems 
for two main reasons. One is that, although she was apparently originally 
accorded a place among the thirty ‘ calendar’ divinities, she subsequently lost 
this, probably in an Achaemenian calendar reform. The other is that later still 
her identity became confused through her name acquiring several Middle 
Persian forms: Dahm Yazad, Dahman Afrin, Dahman, the last, since it is a 
formal plural, causing some misunderstandings in her veneration locally. 

The Avestan adjective dahma is understood to have meant originally 
‘instructed ’, that is, in the Zoroastrian faith; but, to judge from its use in 
context, it developed the sense of ‘ pious, devout’, occurring frequently with 
aXavan as a term for a good Zoroastrian.! The name of the benediction is 
accordingly generally rendered as the ‘Pious Blessing’. Much power was 
attributed by Zoroastrians to solemnly pronounced words, and the compilers 
of the extended yasna liturgy set the * Pious Good Blessing’, Dahma Vanhvi 

Afriti, after the Ahuna Vairya, Ат Vohi and Yenhé hatam as the fourth of 
the mighty utterances which crush and destroy Anra Mainyu and his hordes 
(Y.61:1—2). (The other three form a group because together they precede the 
Gāthās, and together are the subject of the commentary which forms 
Ү.19—21.2) The actual Young Avestan text of the benediction is contained in 
the previous section of the liturgy, as Y.60:2-7, and is familiarly known to 
Zoroastrian priests from its opening words as the td ahmi nmdne. It runs as 
follows: 


(2) To this house may there come the satisfactions of the just, and the 
rewards and recompenses and welcomings. May there arise now for this 
community order and dominion and prosperity and fortune and ease and 
long supremacy of this Ahuric, Zoroastrian, religion. (3) In this com- 
munity now may cattle not be harmed, order not be harmed, the strength 
of the just man not be harmed, the Ahuric doctrine not be harmed. (4) 
May the good, strong, holy fravasis of the just come hither, bringing with 
them the healings of Aši, broad as the earth, long as rivers, high as the 
sun, for possession of the best things, for resistance against assailants, for 
advancement of riches and fortunes. (5) In this house may obedience* 
overcome disobedience, peace strife, liberality meanness, meekness arro- 
gance, the rightly spoken word the falsely spoken word, truth deceit, (6) 
so that in it the Holy Immortals may receive through obedience, accom- 


' C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wörterbuch (Strassburg, 1904), 704-5. In Denkard V111.43.1 a 
dahm is distinguished from an anér, that is, a Zoroastrian, and hence an Iranian, from a non- 
Iranian, hence an unbeliever. This West (SBE, XXXVII, S i Ои as confirming the sense 
of dahma as ' Vollbürger oder Mitglieder’, pro K. Geldner, Studien zum Avesta 
(Strassburg, 1882), 14, and endorsed by Bartholomae as Pubs the Avestan word's main mean- 
ing. 

? This accounts for the fact that the Old Avestan Алгуй i3yó is not numbered among them 
here. On their treatment together see most recently P. О. Skjaerve, ‘ Bag Nask ', Encyclopaedia 
franica, 11/4 (1988), 400-1. 

? On this section see Н. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian problems in the ninth-century books (Oxford, 
1943, repr. 19710, р. 11, nn. 2, 3, 

‘That i is, religious obedience, hearkening to the word of Ahura Mazda and his prophet, sce 
G. Kreyenbroek, Sraosa in the Zoroastrian tradition (Leiden, 1985). 
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panied by recompenses, good sacrifices and prayers: the two good things, 
sacrifice and prayer, and a good offering and a wished-for offering and a 
praised offering, until the long good gathering in.’ (7) May ease-bringing 
fortune never desert this house, nor ease-bringing wealth, nor noble prog- 
eny bringing ease, through long companionship with him who assigns 
ease, and with good Aši. (2) tà ahmi nmāne jamyārəš уй аѓаопат 
x$nütasca aSayasca vyüdaibisca paiti.zantayasca. us.nii aiphài vise јатуйі 
ašəmca xsa@ramca savasca x'aronasca х*йӨгәтса daroyó.fratoma8wamca 
aiphá daenayá yaf ahurois zaraQustrdis. (3) asista.nii aiphat haca visat gaus 
buydt asistom aSam asistam nar§ а$аопӧ aojó asistó ahüiri$ [kae3ó. (4) 
jamyqn іӨга asaunam vapuhis sürà spanta fravasayo абі baésaza hacimná 
zen fra@arha dànu.dràjapha hvaro.barazagha istae уарћһарһат paitistatae 
dtaranqm frasa.vaxsyüi rayamca х'агәпарћатса. (5) vainit ahmi nmane 
sraosó asrustim üxsti$ andx3tim ráitis arditim Grmaiti§ tarómaitim arsuxóó 
vax§ miBaoxtam уйсіт aša drujam. (6) уада ahmya amasa ѕрәтій sraosaóa 
aXyáóa paiti$an vanhüs уаѕпазса vahmasca : vohü уаѕпәтса vahmomca 
huborotimca uSta.baratimca vagtaborotimca à dároyat x'a.bairyát. (T) mà 
yave imat nmáünom x'áOravat x'aronó frazahit mā x'aOravaiti istif ma 
x'átravaiti аѕпа frazainti§ x'a6ró.disyehé paiti aXdisca vaphuyá darayom 
haxma.) 


To judge from its wording, this benediction was regularly given by priests 
in the houses of the faithful. The value which they themselves sought to 
attach to it is shown by two passages in the Vendidaàd, where it is said that a 
priest should be treated medically, or cleansed ritually, not for payment in 
kind like a lay person, but simply ‘for a Dahma Afriti’ (dahmayát paró 
dfritóit).' The Pahlavi translation is az dahman bē Gfrin (with ат... bé ren- 
dering paró); and there is a gloss: ё ašð bag, u-§ xwüstag payman ne hamál, 
* that is, a “ Be blessed ”, and it has no equivalent in material measure '.! 436 
bas, * Be blessed ', was probably a colloquial term used by the laity when ask- 
ing for the blessing, such usages being adopted by priests themselves through 
their regular communication with lay families." It was clearly in the priests’ 
own interest to exalt the worth of the benediction, and elsewhere in the 
Vendidad Ahura Mazda himself is represented as telling ZarathuStra that 
when Anra Mainyu brought all the diseases into existence he, Mazda, 
appealed to Mathra Sponta, Saoka and Airyaman successively to find cures 
for them, promising each that he would reward him with abundant sacrifices, 
and bless him ‘ with the beautiful Dahma Afriti, the dear Dahma Afriti (srira 
.... frida dahma Gfriti), which makes what is wanting, full, and causes what 
is full to overflow.’ !? 

The Zoroastrian way of thought imbued everything with a cognitive inner 
force, its Mainyu, which if beneficent was to be worshipped, that is, was a 
Yazata.'' In the surviving Avesta the Yazata of the benediction appears three 
times. Once is in the fragment P31(32), where it is said: * Whenever the pious 


*'The exact sense of this is debated. 

* Most probably Ahura Mazda. 

1 Vd. Т:41, 9:37. 

* В. T. Anklesaria, Pahlavi Vendidad (Bombay, 1949), 168, 248. 

* cf. the adoption by Irani priests of the meaning given apparently by the laity to уй, see 
Boyce, * Pädyäb and nérang: two Pahlavi terms reconsidered °, BSOAS, Liv, 2, 1991, 285-6. 

м Vd. 22:5. The passage continues: * and (makes) him who is not sick to be sick, and him who 
is sick, whole’. This appears in part to reflect the use of dfriti also for a malediction, cf. Vd. 
18:11, Dénkard 111.321. 

"Оп this as an inheritance from ancient animatism see Boyce, Zoroastrianism its antiquity 
and constant vigour, Columbia Lectures on Iranian Studies no. 7, 1992, 53, 66 ff. 
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just man (dahmó aSava) completes a full (worship of) the Ratus, then there 
comes to him Dahma Vanhvi Afriti, in the form of the finest of camels which 
(is as if) frenzied by the first (treading) of wine’. Since the camel is at its 
strongest when in rut, this made a telling image for the divinity’s power. The 
image is used of other Yazatas; © and Dahma Afriti’s enigmatic liturgical 
companion, Dámói$ Upamana, is once (Yast 10:127) portrayed somewhat 
similarly in the likeness of a ' wild aggressive boar'. In the next fragment 
P32(33) it is declared, though obscurely, that Dahma Vanhvi Áfriti is able to 
defeat the powers of evil for the benefit of the good.“ 

It is in the Stréza—that is, the collection of dedicatory invocations of the 
‘calendar’ Yazatas with their divine helpers or hamkárs—that Dahma Afriti 
and Dàmóis$ Upamana are named together, this being the third place in the 
surviving Avesta where the former appears. The thirtieth day of the month 
belongs to the Mainyu of the endless light of Paradise, Anagra Raota, whose 
hamkars are, fittingly, the Mainyus of the highest heaven, Gard nmàna, of 
space, ThwaSa, and of the Cinvat Bridge. After them are then named three 
other divinities: the ‘high Ahura’, Арат Napàt, with his hamkar, the 
Mainyu of water; golden-green Haoma; and Dahma Afriti, with her hamkar, 
Dàámói$ Upamana. These three not only have no obvious links with one 
another, but have no logical or mythic connection whatsoever with Апарга 
Raočå. Indeed, in the Bundahisn chapter in which all the Yazatas are named 
these three are associated instead with Ardvisür, Yazata of the waters, evi- 
dently because as a group they are headed by Арат Napàt, ‘Son of the 
Waters’ (who there appears as Burz Yazad, the ‘ High God’). Liturgically, 
however, they are always invoked after Апарга Raoté and his hamkdrs at 
religious services performed on the thirtieth day of each month. The complex- 
ities of the interrelationships of the Zoroastrian Yazatas bring it about, more- 
over, that Апарга Raota is himself the латкаг of Khathra. Vairya, since 
that great divinity is guardian of the first of the seven creations, the sky; and 
at every yast-i keh solemnized on KhSathra’s day, the fourth of the month, 
not only Апарга Raočå and his hamkars but also these three other Yazatas 
are invoked after Kháathra іп the Pazand preliminaries "—an extra piety 
towards them which developed presumably at a relatively late stage. The 
three may be described as ‘extra-calendary’ divinities, since no day is 
assigned to any of them. Yet they are honoured above those beings who 
appear in the Siroza simply as hamkdrs, subordinate to the ‘calendar’ 
Yazatas, for they are venerated on an equal footing with the latter in the 
elaborate Fereste ceremony." This consists of 33 Afrinagdn and 33 Вај ser- 
vices in honour of the 30 ‘calendar’ Yazatas together with Арат Napat, 
Haoma and Dahma Afriti. Dahma Afriti is thus the last of the divine 
* Masters’ (Ratu-), and so comes (in P31) when their worship is complete. 

The only explanation which has been offered of these diverse facts of 


9 у. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta (Paris, 1892-3, repr. 1960), 111, 66; К. J. JamaspAsa and Н. 
Humbach, Pursisnlhd: a Zoroastrian catechism (Wiesbaden, 1971), 1, 48/49. 
ui Vorothraghna (Yt. 14:11) and Vayu, see Darmesteter, op. cit., т, 560. 
Ии JamaspAsa—Humbach, op. cit., 50/51. 
5 A mythic link can be sought "between ‘the Ahura’ , і.е. *Varuna Арат Napat, and the 
plant Лаота, see Boyce, * Varuna the Baga’, Monumentum G. Morgenstierne, 1, Acta Iranica, 21, 
logi, 70—71; but this ancient association was hardly still a livin onei in n Zoroastrianism. 

е Greater Bundahiin, ed. B. T. Anklesaria (Bombay, 1956), 26. 90— 

"Information from Dastur Dr. Firoze M. Kotwal. The Yait-i keh is known to the Parsi 
priests as the Ba Вз drón, see M. Boyce and F. Kotwal, ' Zoroastrian ba/ and drén 1°, BSOAS, 
xxxiv, 1, 1971, 62 and ff. 

"See J. J. Modi, The religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees, 2nd ed. (Bombay, 
1937), 342, 450-1. 
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observance is that the three ‘ extra’ Yazatas had once themselves been calen- 
dar divinities, that is to say, they had once had three days devoted to them by 
name, those three which in the existing calendar are dedicated to Ahura 
Mazda as Creator." These dedications meant that four days in the month are 
given to him, and it has been suggested that this was brought about in order 
to allow the Zurvanites an esoteric allusion to their tetradic high god.? It is 
reasonable to suppose therefore that the changes were made in the later 
Achaemenian period under strong pressure from the Persian Great Kings and 
their high priests, as Zurvanites. The present writer argued formerly ? for the 
creation of the 360-day Zoroastrian calendar under the Achaemenians, with 
the introduction of the five epagomenae not taking place until the beginning 
of the Sasanian period; but the counter-arguments have by now convinced 
her that the general opinion is in fact correct, and that the 365-day 
Zoroastrian calendar was in existence already in Achaemenian times.” The 
creation of the 360-day one must accordingly be assigned to an earlier stage 
in the faith's history, to what for want of a better term may be called the 
* Young Avestan ' period; and it was presumably in this old calendar that the 
8th, 15th and 23rd days were devoted to Арат Мара, Haoma and Dahma 
Afriti respectively. They each thus once had an appropriate place in the series 
of calendar divinities,? with Dahma Afriti herself standing just before Daéna, 
Yazata of the religion, and two other female Yazatas, Aši and Arstát. This 
first Zoroastrian calendar was probably in use for several hundred years 
before the postulated Zurvanite changes to the day-dedications; and stubborn 
loyalty to its long-established usages would account for the main body of 
priests maintaining ever after their veneration of the three displaced Yazatas 
by invoking them still with the others every month.” 

The original calendar dedications are of great general interest, in that they 
shed light on Zoroastrian beliefs before the religion was adopted by the 
Western Iranians. With regard to Dahma Afriti herself they establish her 
early prominence, a place having been accorded her among the chosen thirty 
while other much venerated Yazatas, such as Aradvi Sūra Anáhita, Airyaman 
and Nairyósanha, could not be found a day. Her khsniiman or dedicatory for- 
mula would therefore once have been recited at religious services on the 23rd 
day of each month. This, as it appears in Sirdza I, is dahmayd vaphuya 
üfritoi uyrai damói$ upamanai xsSnao6ra ‘with satisfaction for the good 
Dahma Afriti, for the mighty Dàmói$ Upamana °’. Probably as Avestan 
became a dead church language the usage developed generally of preceding 
every service with its dedication rendered in the local tongue, so that all 
attending would know it; and in Middle Persian this dedication for Dahma 
Afriti is to * Dahm Yazad ’, the divinity having evidently become known col- 
loquially by her epithet only, as the ‘ Pious Yazad’. Similarly Арат Napat 
Ahura Borezant is named in his Middle Persian khinüman simply Burz 
Yazad, ' the High Yazad’. These usages may well have their unrecorded ori- 
gins in pre-Sasanian times. 

" Boyce, A history of Zoroastrianism, и (Leiden, 1982), 247-8. 

» H, S. Nyberg, * Questions de cosmogonie et de cosmologie mazdéennes 11”, JA, 1931, 128 ff. 
{= Аса Iranica, 7, 1975, 320 ff]. 

2 Оп the calendar of Zoroastrian feasts’, BSOAS, xxxiu, 3, 1970, 513-39. 

Z See most recently B. Marshak, ' Istoriko-kul'turnoe znachenie sogdiyskogo kalen іп 
Mirovaya kul'tura: Traditsil | sovremennost', ed. Т. B. Knyazevskaya (Moscow, 1991), 183-97; 
Eng. tr. by W. Pittard as ‘ The historico-cultural significance of the Sogdian calendar’, Iran, 
xxx, 1992, 145-54. 

2 Discussed in some detail by Boyce, op. cit. in n. 11, pp. 108-10. 


м For other instances of remarkable tenacity of old usages after calendar changes see Boyce, 
art. cit. in n. 21. 
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Confusions over Dahma Afriti’s name appear to have begun with the 
written Middle Persian translation with glosses and commentary (zand) of the 
written Avesta, that is, in the mid to late Sasanian period. Y.61:2 praises ‘ the 
Pious Good Blessing of the pious just man’, dahmahe-ca nar§ ašaonð 
dahmam-ca vapuhim dfritim. In other passages dahma, like asavan, is substan- 
tivized, and this is the usage recognized by the authors of the zand of Y.61:2, 
who state: ‘ Truly, a dahm (is) a just man’ (dahm-iz mard i анаи). The fact 
that the word needed glossing shows that it was not current in ordinary 
Middle Persian, belonging presumably to the religious vocabulary. Moreover, 
as an Avestan epithet it is exclusive to Afriti among the Yazatas, and it is 
only in her name, and that of the benediction itself, that it occurs in the fem- 
inine. All this evidently confused the authors of the тапа, who were led to 
render the name of the benediction as Dahman Wehan Afrin. That is, they 
took the Avestan accusative singular feminine adjective, dahmqm, as a sub- 
stantivized masculine plural, and understood the benediction's name to mean 
the ‘ Blessing of good pious (men) '. The syntax is either archaic (instead of a 
standard late Middle Persian *Afrin i dahmdn T weh, parallel to the unique 
Afrin Т ааһтӣп т пёк which occurs in P32(33)), or more probably consciously 
reflects the word-order of the Avestan and its lack of particles. Such was the 
authority accorded the zand that this mistranslation, or more often a briefer 
Dahmin Áfrin, became the regular rendering of the benediction’s name, and 
of that of its Yazad, for whom it was regularly shortened in daily priestly 
parlance to Dahman. 

A number of Pahlavi passages refer to the Yazad, most of which celebrate 
her essentially in the same way, as bestowing prosperity and also (in accor- 
dance with Y.61) as smiting demons and as being associated with the number 
four. One of them renders a passage from the lost Sudgar Nask, being part of 
a commentary on the Vahistoisti Güthà with its verses of four lines each. 
* About the coming to the whole world every night of ESm once and Būšāsp 
twice for causing destruction and decay, and of the just Sró$ thrice and 
Dahman Afrin four times for prosperity and bestowing increase. And the 
greatest saviour from demons has been Dahman Afrin ' (abar madan t hamàg 
géhan ëšm harw Sab ewag ud biisasp 2 jar pad winahénidan ud катаап, ud srós 
ahraw 3 ud dahmün dfrin 4 pad früy dahisnih ud pad walisn dahisnih. ud 
buxtdrtom az *déwan даһтӣп áfrin bid). Another very similar passage con- 
tains a few Avestan words which give the Yazata's Avestan name: ' Those 
four times [that is, of the verses of the Gathà] (are) for this reason, because it 
is manifest (from) “four times every night for Dahma Afriti” that every 
night Dahm4n Áfrin comes to the corporeal world four times and Sröš three, 
BüXasp twice and Ēšm once’ (Zn 4 gah ēd ray ёё paydag čaðruš hamayá х$ард 
dahmayáàt paró afritóit harw sab 4 bar dahmün Gfrin ud 3 bar sr6§, 2 bar büsàsp 
ud ēwag bar é§m б axw i astómand be rasēnd).” The commentary in the zand 
of Siróza 1 33 accords closely with these two passages, and adds: ‘ Property 
which is honestly acquired is protected [by] Dahman Afrin’ (xwastag г [pad] 
frarónih andézénd a-š pànagih [az] dahmàn àfrin).* In the Bundahisn chapter 
devoted to the Yazatas it is further said: ‘Dahman Afrin (is) that Spirit 
which, when people utter blessings, her glory will come to them. For as water 


з В. N. Dhabhar, Pahlavi Yasna (Bombay, 1946), 258. 

* Dénkard, ed. М. Madan, 815.4-8; tr. F. M. P. Kotwal, The supplementary texts to the 
Sayest né-3éyest (Copenhagen, 1969), 106. 

2 Kotwal (ed.), op. cit., 52/53. 

* B. N. Dhabhar, Zand-i Khürtak Avistdk, ed. (Bombay, 1927), 175, tr. (Bombay, 1963), 334. 
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returns to its source in that measure of which I have spoken, so too the bless- 
ing which ues e people utter returns to the individual in that (same) measure. 

frin (is) the protector of property acquired through diligence. 
ол day and night she comes four times to the person of all corporeal 
beings, and to the roots of all plants and to the summit of mountains’ 
(dahmün üfrin Gn ménóg i ka тагадһтйп üfrin kunénd Gn xwarrah be rasad, 
ce, ceon db pad an paymdnag т guft abüz о хайп raséd, Gfrin-iz i dahmáàn 
kunénd pad adn раутӣп abdz 6 mard raséd. xwdstag i pad tuxšāgīh kunénd 
pàünag dahman àfrin. harw róz ud ab 4 hangám б tan i hamāg ustandmandan 
ud régag T hamāg urwardn ud bàlist i kdfan be raséd).? In one passage in the 
third book of the Dénkard Dahman Áfrin is said to be one of the méndg or 
' spirit? causes of health and prosperity (drustih ud frdxwih),” and in another 
it is declared that for the diminution (wés-kemih) of devs in one's person, and 
the greater in-dwelling (*wēš-mehmanīh) of Dahman Afrin, one should prac- 
tise xwédddah,' the Yazata representing here, it would seem, a state of desir- 
able benevolence which gives strength to resist evil. 

Elsewhere Dahman Afrin is drawn into what appear to be late treatments 
of myths of creation and the end of time. In the Pahlavi Rivayat accompany- 
ing the Dddestan i dinig it is said that Ohrmazd created first the sky, ‘ and its 
management is by the Righteous Man and Dahman Afrin’ (u-5 winarisn pad 
nar i ahlaw ud Dahman Afriny; ? while in the Dénkard it is foretold that half 
way through the millennium ushered in by Usedar the sorcerer Markus will 
appear, bringing bitter winters in which most men and cattle will die; but that 
during the fourth winter Dahman Áfrin will destroy his progeny, and Jam's 
var will be opened.” These two passages belong clearly to the sphere of 
scholastic schematizing, the roles assigned in them to the Yazad being based 
presumably on her characteristics of effective benevolence and power to over- 
come evil. 

Dahman Afrin had meanwhile a prominent part in actual Zoroastrian 
observance, which she keeps to the present day. In several of the Pahlavi pas- 
sages cited above she appears in virtual partnership with Sraoga, sharing with 
him the task of visiting the world during the dangerous hours of darkness to 
combat evil and foster good. Sraosa himself, as the Mainyu of hearkening, 
that is, of man to Сой,” has particular associations with the devotional life, 
and uses prayer and worship as weapons against wickedness; * while Dahma 
Afriti is herself the Mainyu of an actual benedictory prayer. She was, it 
seems, a popular divinity in that this prayer was much prized for its power; 
and Ѕгаоќа came to be arguably the most popular of all the subordinate 
Yazatas, for only he is still venerated by name in Muslim Iran, as the angel 
Surüs. Both were naturally divinities beloved of priests, and both were chosen 
to be regularly honoured at the Afrinagàn service, the ‘ (Service) of Praise (or 


5 Greater Bundahisn, ed. Т. D. Anklesaria (Bombay, 1908), 175. 6-12, tr. В T. Anklesaria 
(Bombay, 1956), 227. 

2 Book 111.82.1, ed. Madan, 82.8-9, tr. J. de Menasce, Le troisième livre du Dénkart (Paris, 
1973), 92. 

* 111.195.8, ed Madan, 209.17-—18, їг. Menasce, 203. 

? Ch.46.4-5. This is followed by a further statement that * he created the earth, and its stabil- 
ity (is) from the mountains’, and then the puzzling and apparently inconseq uential words: ‘ The 
good Lord Mihr and Dahman Afrin, Master (7) of truth and Master (7) о Fighicourness (mihr T 
xwaddy i пёк ud dahman дут *rad i rastih ud *rad i ahlayih), see A. V. Williams (ed. and tr.), 
2 vols. (Copenhagen, 1990), 1, 160-3, 11, 72, 206. 

? Book V11.9.3, ed. апа tr. by M. Моё, La légende de Zoroastre selon les textes pehlevis 
(Paris, 1967), 92/93. 
* See G Kreyenbroek, op. cit. in n. 4. 
5 y, 57:22, see Kreyenbroek, op. cit., p. 49 with p. 88 nn. 
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Blessing) °. This is the chief ‘ outer’ service, and the one best known to the 
laity through constant celebration on a wide variety of occasions. Its struc- 
ture is composite, for it consists in fact of three separate Afrinagdn services, 
distinguished as karde or sections of the whole, and each dedicated to a dif- 
ferent divinity. The first karde is variable, and gives its name to the service. 
Thus if this karde is devoted to Ahura Mazda, then the service is an 
Afrinagün т Ohrmazd. The second and third kardes vary only very occasional- 
ly. The regular usage is that they are dedicated to Рампа Afriti and Ѕгаоёа 
respectively. The liturgy of the three kardes is mostly the same, but as well as 
different dedications each has a distinctive variable part. That of the second 
karde is the tà ahmi птӣпе, that is, the Байта Afriti benediction, as in 
Y.60:2-7. The blessing is thus pronounced in the course of almost every 
Afrinagan service, conferring its benison on all those attending. Among the 
Irani priests the Middle Persian (Pazand) dedication of this second karde is 
Dahm Yazad be-rasad * May it (the worship) reach Dahm Yazad ’. 

The first karde of an Afrinagün service may also be dedicated to either 
Dahma Afriti or Sraofa, the dedications of the second and third kardes 
remaining still as usual; and if it should be to the former, the service is called 
an Afrinagan i Dahman. Apart from the Afrinagán T Dahman solemnized in 
the Fereste service, discussed above, an Afrinagàn т Dahmdn is regularly cele- 
brated among the many observances to aid a departed soul; for Dahma 
Afriti, with her beneficent power and her strength to smite demons, was 
drawn like Sraosa into the rituals solemnized after a death, even though the 
benediction itself is explicitly for the living. Anquetil du Perron was taught by 
Parsi priests that * Dahmàn is the Yazad who receives the souls of the just 
from the hands of Srós and leads them to the sky '," and an Afrinagdn i 
Dahman forms the essential element of the Yast i Cahdrom, ‘ Worship of the 
fourth (day) '. This is celebrated just after the sun has risen on the fourth day 
after death, when the soul is believed to be ascending to its judgment at the 
Cinvat Bridge. As Irani priests stated in one of the Persian Rivdyats, ‘ when a 
person has died, an Afrinagdn i Dahman is to be recited on the fourth day, so 
that the passage over the Bridge may be easy’ (kas-é ke wafat уйй, rüz-i 
Cahürom Gfrinagdn-i dahmán xvàndan tà pul-guzár asin Savad).* There is no 
mention, however, in any Pahlavi text of Dahma Afriti actually attending the 
soul, like SraoSa, and such a belief is probably a development of post- 
Sasanian times, the intention of celebrating the Afrinagdn т Dahmän at the 
Cahdrom having been simply to invoke her powerful blessing on the soul at 
this time of its greatest need. The Pazand dedication of the first karde of the 
service is Dahm Yazad wispesá агай fravas be rasad ‘ May it reach Dahm 
Хатай (and) all the fravasis of the just ’; and its variable section is not the td 
ahmi птӣпе but the yd visáóa, that is, verses 49-52 of the Farvardin Yast. The 
Irani priests further solemnize an Afrinagan T Dahman in the same way but in 
the Uzerin Gah, just before sunset, on the tenth day after a death, on the day 
of death in each month, and finally on the first anniversary day, these cele- 
brations being known respectively as the Dahman of daha, siróza (or 
máhigàn), and sal.” 

* Modi, op. cit. in n. 18, pp. 354-78; F. М. Kotwal, "The Jashan and its main religious ser- 
vice, the Afrinagan’, paper given at the seventh North American Zoroastrian ngress, 
Houston, 1990 (privately printed); 

7 Le Zend-Avesta (Paris, 1771), п, 65. 

я М. R. Unvala (ed.), Dardb Hormazyar's Rivdyat (Bombay, 1922), 1, D. 18; 3; B. N. Dhabhar 
(tr.), DM ЖЕН Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz and others (Bombay, 193 ) 


odadadian, *Die Bestattungssitten und кеча п кү = т Parsen ', 
y 


doctoral dissertation, Freie Universitat Berlin, 1973 (unpublis cf. the Persian Rivdyats, ed. 


Unvala, op. cit., 1, 159. 8-11, tr. Dhabhar, ор. cit., 172. 
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In the Pazand preliminaries to each karde of an Afrinagün service a set of 
ҮаӨй ahü vairyó's is recited, the number being fixed for each Yazata. For 
Ahura Mazda ten are said, for Sraoša five, but for most Yazatas seven. Seven 
are accordingly said for Dahma Afriti before her Afrinagdn as this is solem- 
nized at the Cahdrom and Fereste services, but when it forms the second 
karde of another Afrinagan service then only two are recited. Apparently for 
this reason it was then called in priestly parlance the Dogdnag Karde, the 
* Twofold Karde’,” or more commonly the Afrinagan i Do Dahman, the latter 
term standing presumably, with characteristic professional compression, for 
the ‘ Afrinagan of Dahman of the two (Y.a.v.'s) ', and serving the practical 
purpose of reminding the celebrant of this ritual particularity (for which no 
certain explanation is known). 

This cryptic name for the second karde—common to both communities— 
gave rise in due course to a development that is special to the Parsis. Among 
them what appears to have been the ritual significance of the phrase Do 
Dahman came to be forgotten, and its decidedly odd syntax led them to the in 
itself reasonable assumption that the do was here used normally as an adjec- 
tive qualifying Dahman. This then gave rise to perplexity for, as it was rightly 
maintained (the argument is still put forward today), there are not two divini- 
ties called Dahman but only one, she being identified as the Dahm Yazad 
who is invoked at the Cahdrom and Fereste services, and who receives like 
other Yazads seven Y.a.v.’s before them. The ‘Two Dahm4n’, with two 
Y.a.v.'s, must therefore be some quite different beings. In Pahlavi texts dahm 
is sometimes glossed as weh * good '," and on this basis Dahmdn was inter- 
preted as the ‘Good Ones’ in the sense of beneficent divinities (although no 
such use of dahma/dahm is in fact attested in either Avestan or Pahlavi 
texts). As to who these ‘Good Ones’ were, illumination was found through 
а ritual analogy. The most frequently performed ‘outer’ service is an 
Afrinagàn ї Ohrmazd, in which the three kardes are named respectively for 
Ohrmazd, ‘Do Dahman’, and Sr68; and the most frequently performed 
‘inner’ service is the Yast-i keh or Baj-i panj 18у. This is commonly celebrat- 
ed with one of three kAisnümans: as a priestly ‘ grace’ before eating it has that 
of Ohrmazd; as an obligatory preliminary to every other ‘inner’ service it 
has that of the Yazad of the day and his or her hamkárs; and as a service sol- 
emnized in every watch of the twenty-four hours during the three days after a 
death it has that of Sro&. These three constantly recurring dedications were 
seen as providing a key to those of the constantly solemnized Afrinagan i 
Ohrmazd, yielding thus the identification of ‘Do Dahman’ as the Yazad of 
the day and the /iamkárs,? interpreted presumably as two closely linked enti- 
ties. So if, for example, the karde of ‘Do Dahmàn ' is solemnized on the day 
Ardibehest, the Pazand kAhiniunan said by most Parsi priests is, not Dahm 
Yazad, but Ardibehest Adar 570 Bahram wispesà агай fravas be-rasdd. 

This usage can be traced in the practice of all five Parsi priestly groups 
(panths), with written evidence for it going back to the sixteenth century. This 
comes from diverse manuscripts of the Khorda Avesta, of which the oldest is 


* F, M. Kotwal, * The authenticity of the Parsi priestly tradition ’, JCOI, 45, 1976, 29, 30/31. 
4 “е, Pahlavi Vendidad, 13-23, Pahlavi Yasna, 32:16. 

The attested meaning of dahm as „рош good (person) ` is actually illustrated in one of the 
free Pazand Afrins which are regularly recited at the end of each Afrinagdn service. This Afrin 
(for which see P. К. Antia, Pazand Texts (Bombay, 1909), 86-90) is variously called that of Haft 
AmeSaspand or Hamkürd or Dahman, the last name because in it blessings are called down on the 
attendant congregation; who are described as ‘ the pious ones who have come to this offering’ 
(dahmán Кё pa In myazd drdz rasid hend). 

9 See Kotwal, art. cit. in n. 40, pp. 29, 33, n. 22. 
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one copied in Ankleswar by a Godavra priest, Vika Bahram, in Anno 
Yazdegirdi 924 = A.D. 1554.“ There, on folios 110v-111r it is said in Pazand 
of the Afrinagan i Do Dahman: ' May this Afrinagàn reach the hamkdrs’ (in 
dfrinagán hamkar be-rasád), and further enjoined in Old Gujarati: ‘ Whatever 
the hamkar(s), one should recite (their names)’ (je hamkärð hóé të padhiye). 
The expression hamkár is here used, in a regular priestly idiom, for the Yazad 
of the day together with his helpers. The same liturgical practice is enjoined 
for this service on fol. 93v of the MS F 4 in the First Dastur Meherji Rana 
Library, copied in A.Y. 970 = А.р. 1600 by the Sanjana priest Erbad Shapur 
Dastur Hoshang Asa: ‘ Whatever be the day, its hamkärs are to be recited’ 
(гдсї ke basat an hamkàr xvuqd). Similarly in the MS F 7 in the same library, 
copied by the Bhagaria priest Dastur Erachji Meherjirana from a MS written 
by the Sanjana priest Erbad Hormazdiar Erbad Framroze in A.Y. 1009 = A.D. 
1639 it is said tersely (p. 390) in Persian: ‘For this äfrīnagān this (is) the 
khSniiman: (may it reach) the hamkdrs (and) all (just fravasis) ' (in afrinagàn in 
Xsnüman hamkárá wispésa). 

This Parsi usage, thus endorsed by priestly authorities, became fixed and 
firm. It has nevertheless one very remarkable feature. All the Afrinagàns of 
‘Dahman '—those of Cahdrom, Fereste, and the Karde of Do Dahman—have 
essentially the same Avestan KAinüman devoting these services with the dedi- 
catory formula of Siróza 1 33 to Dahma Afriti. The Parsi development thus 
produced the only instance in Zoroastrian observance of a Pazand khsnüman 
which not merely differs over the names of subordinate hamkadrs, but is 
wholly at variance with the Avestan one which it should be ' interpreting ' for 
the congregation. Moreover, overriding importance was given to the Pazand 
kh3nüman, and the actual meaning of the sacred Avestan text, so carefully 
transmitted and recited, was ignored. These are perplexing facts; but perhaps 
the development is to be ascribed to a time after Neryosang Dhaval (who 
flourished probably at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury), when the Parsis exchanged Hindu for Muslim rulers, and Avestan and 
Sanskrit studies came to be neglected by them in favour of Persian, with 
Pazand being the chief key to the holy texts. By the time that Avestan studies 
were revived among them, the usage of devoting the Afrinagdn т Do Dahman 
to the hamkárs had been established for at least three hundred years, which 
was fully long enough for it to have become part of their orthopraxy, to be 
defended accordingly as hallowed tradition. 

The need to defend it arose through contact with Irani usage, by which 
the Karde of Do Dahman continued to be devoted, like the Afrinagdns of 
Cahàrom, and Fereste, to Dahm Yazad. In 1720 the Kermani priest, Dastur 
Jamasp * Veláyati ', visited Surat and gave instruction, briefly, in Avestan and 
Pahlavi to three young Parsi priests. One of his pupils was Jamasp Asa of 
Navsari, who thereafter adopted several Irani practices which he learnt from 
him, including, it seems, that of reciting before the Karde of Do Dahman the 
Pazand khSsniiman: Dahm Yazad be-rasad. He was subsequently persuaded by 


“This MS was formerly in the possession of the late Dr. J. M Unvala, and after his death, 


on the advice of Dastur Kotwal, was given for safe-keeping to the t Dastur Meherji Rana 
of Navsari. Facsimiles of the relevant from it, and from the MS F 4 cited below, are re 

duced by Dastur Kotwal, art. cit. in n. 36, pp. 14, 15, who also adduces the relevant passage from 
F 7. present writer is much indebted to Dastur Kotwal for his kindness in going into the 


MS evidence fully in private communication.) On the MSS F 4, F 7 generally, see B. N. 
Dhabhar, Descriptive catalogue of all manuscripts in the First Dastur Meherji Rana Library, 
Naysari (Bombay, 1923), 2—3, 4-7. 

5 Ц is moreover interesting that J. J. Modi, writing in the twentieth century (op. cit. in n. 18, 
pp. 355-6), could still consider the Pazand preliminaries to an Afrinagdn to be the principal and 
most important part of the service. 
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his fellow Bhagarias to revert to their traditional usage in this as in other 
respects, but it seems that this particular change, whose justification is plain 
from the Avestan, was maintained by members of his family, and gained cur- 
rency during dasturships held by them in Puna and Bombay. Irani usages 
generally were adopted also by the Parsi Kadmis. The result was confusion 
over the Afrinagans of Dahm4n and their dedications. By training Parsi 
priests learnt to associate the khšnūman of Dahm Yazad only with the 
Cahdrom and Еегейе services, in which the variable section is the yd visaóa. 
So when in Bombay a number of them returned to saying her khinüman 
before the Afrinagdn i Do Dahman also, they mechanically recited then too 
the yd visaóa, following this, however, with the appropriate tå ahmi nmáne—a 
juxtaposition of texts for the living and the dead which has no basis in any 
tradition. Most Parsi priests kept, however, to their long-established usage 
of offering the Afrinagan i Do Dahman to the hamkars. Fierce controversy 
resulted in the nineteenth century," and still today practice in Bombay 
remains irregular and subject to debate. 

For the long history of Zoroastrianism the various developments with 
regard to Dahma Afriti contain much of interest. The benediction itself, with 
its calling down, after due sacrifices, of blessings and good fortune on a wor- 
shipper's house may well go back in essence to pre-Zoroastrian times. The 
Zoroastrian priests imbued it with new sanctity and power (partly, it would 
seem, for pragmatic reasons), and raised its Mainyu to the stature of a con- 
siderable divinity, linking her closely with * Gathic' Sraosa. It is likely that 
her invocation as ‘Dahm Yazad' is old апа had become customary among 
Persian priests already in pre-Sasanian times; for only long familiarity with it 
can account for this usage surviving liturgically to the present day, despite all 
services dedicated to the Yazata being called by the Sasanian mistranslation 
of her Avestan name as Dahman Afrin, abbreviated to Dahman. The persis- 
tence of the invocation of ‘ Dahm Yazad'' testifies thus to the immense tenac- 
ity of Zoroastrian liturgical practice, as does the long-continued veneration of 
Dahma Afriti as one of the three ‘ extra-calendary ’ divinities. Not only there- 
fore has the Yazata an important and continuing part in Zoroastrian obser- 
vance, but her history makes a small but useful contribution to the academic 
study of the history of the religion as a whole. 


* By what is presumably a simple error Modi (op cit. in n. 18, p. 363) gives the tå ahmi 
nmdne as the variable section of the * Áfringan of Daham Yazata’ at the Cahdrom ceremony, 
thus maine (о complete. 

“See Dhabhar, op. cit. in n. 44, p. 6. 
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Partial and complete Bible translations into classical Chinese existed well 
before Protestant missionaries actually began to work actively among the 
Chinese. Translation work accelerated once missionaries gained a foothold in 
the newly opened treaty ports after 1842, and the entire Bible or portions of it 
were translated into Fuzhou, Amoy, Canton, Hakka, Suzhou, Ningbo and 
Shanghai dialects? S. I. J. Schereschewsky’s (1831—1906) translation of the 
Old Testament (OT) into the northern vernacular in 1875 opened a new chap- 
ter. His translation was accessible to larger numbers of people and, in con- 
trast to the OT in classical Chinese, was readily understood when read to the 
illiterate. Moreover, unlike previous translations, it was prepared entirely 
from the Hebrew original. 

The purpose of this essay is to examine some of Schereschewsky’s views 
on translating and several of the techniques which he employed in rendering 
into Chinese the Book of Genesis. My basic assumption is that translation is 
an interpretative activity. When a text is transposed from one language into 
another, changes are introduced that are consonant with the receiving lan- 
guages and culture. Translation is affected by interpretations from within the 
receptor tradition which, in turn, makes possible the acceptance of the trans- 
lation and the ideas which it contains. Thus the Old (as well as the New) 
Testament translations represented one of the initial steps in the sinification 
of Protestant Christianity. 

Schereschewsky’s OT translation is of considerable interest. It was pre- 
pared by a person who was thoroughly familiar with the original Hebrew text 
and its Jewish commentary tradition. In addition, first the 1875 translation 
and then the revised 1899 version were widely used until the appearance of 
the 1919 Union version which is in use until the present day. Although the 
latter represented a new translation effort, even a superficial comparison of 
Schereschewsky’s OT and the Union text reveals close correspondences both 


! The present essay is based on a paper read at the 33rd International Congress of Asian and 
North African Studies, Toronto, 1990. I wish to thank Dr. Steven Kaplan of the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, for his constructive comments, and Uri Melammed for guiding me 
through some of the more complex Biblical ges. Research for this essay was partially sup- 
po by the Louis Frieberg Fund for East Asian Research. 

2For a fairly comprehensive listing of translations, see Hubert W. Spillett (comp.), A 
Catal of scriptures in the languages of China and the Republic of China (British and Foreign 
Bible iety, 1975). See also Alexander Wylie, Catalogue of the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs Collection at the United States International Exhibition, Philadelphia 1876 (Shanghai: 
Statistical Department of the Inspectorate General of Customs, 1876); Appendix, * Catalogue of 
publications by Protestant missionaries in China ', And H. К. Hykes, Translations of the scrip- 
tures into the languages of China and her dependencies, tabulated to December 31, 1915 (New 
York: American Bible Society, 1916, iv, 1-11), by courtesy of the Burke Library of the Union 
Theolomai Seminary in the City of New York. 

? John Fairbank notes the importance of the Chinese collaborators in the sinification process, 
in addition to the Chinese vocabulary that came to be used for religious terms. John K. 
Fairbank, ‘Introduction’, in Suzanne W. Barnett, and J. K. Fairbank (ed.), Christianity in 
e early Protestant missionary writings (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1985), 
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in style and in the use of terms.’ Earlier printings of Union text, furthermore, 
retained portions of the explanatory notes which Schereschewsky had 
appended to his translation. Precisely when these were deleted in some, 
though apparently not all, printings must still be ascertained. 

My aim here is not, however, to establish the relationship between 
Schereschewsky’s OT and the Union text’s OT. It is rather to examine how 
the translator transposed the text from one cultural context into another. 
To this end, I shall first take up Schereschewsky’s Jewish background and 
how he viewed the translation enterprise. This will be followed by a brief 
summary of the ‘ Term Question’ and uses of transliteration and techniques 
of translating. The essay will conclude with a discussion of the notes he 
appended to the text to clarify terms and obscure passages. 


Biographical sketch 

Details about Schereschewsky’s early life are scarce since he apparently 
did not talk much of his childhood and youth.’ Yet it is obvious that his 
Jewish education, first in his home town and later in the Zhitomir rabbinic 
school, uniquely equipped him to undertake the OT translation. His lack of 
strong family ties combined with the stirrings of the Eastern European Jewish 
Enlightenment (Haskala) also played a role in leading him at an impression- 
able age to search for meaning outside Judaism. At a later stage in his life he 
joined, as it were, his Jewish past with his new faith by making the transla- 
tion enterprise his life's work. 

He was born into a Jewish family in Tavrik (Tauroggen, Taurage) in 
Russian Lithuania. It was a small town, then near the Prussian border, num- 
bering among its inhabitants in 1847 four hundred and ten Jews. He was 
orphaned early and was brought up in the home of his well-to-do half- 
brother (probably from his father's previous marriage), who was in the lum- 
ber business. As an orphan, dependent on the goodwill and care of relatives, 
he seems in his early years to have been quite unbappy. Like other Jewish 
boys, however, he was sent to a heder (lit. ‘ room’), a school where generally 
underpaid and overworked teachers inculcated in their unruly charges the 
basics of Jewish learning. He left home, such as it was, in 1846 or 1847, when 
he was fifteen years old.‘ 

The next three to four years were crucial in the life of the adolescent boy, 
and must be seen against the background of tbe Jewish Enlightenment in 
Europe. Starting in eighteenth-century Western Europe, the Enlightenment 
had as its aim Jewish emancipation, participation in Western education and 


* The Union version continues to be used widely and has not been replaced by other versions 
in the Protestant churches of the People's Republic. See Thor Strandenaes, Principles af Chinese 
Bible translation (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1987), p. 15п. A recent effort by the Bible 
Societies of Taiwan and Hong Kong, Shen jing: xiandai Zhongwen yiben (The Holy Bible. today's 
Chinese version), Hong Kong Bible Society (1975), although widely used, has not replaced the 
Union version. This recent translation however, differs, greatly from the Union version. For 
what we know of the process whereby Schereschewsky arrived at his final version of his transla- 
tion of Genesis, see n. 50 below. 

5 James A. Muller, Apostle of China: Samuel Isaac Joseph рате деў 1831—1905 (New 
York: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1937), is a biographical account which emphasizes his mission- 
ary career. Most of the documentary sources used by Muller, including Muller's correspondence 
with a number of valuable informants, are now housed at the Archives of the Episcopal Church 
in Austin, Texas. I have resorted to the archival collection rather than to Muller's account. 1 
would like to express my deep appreciation to Dr. V. Nelle Bellamy, Eleanor Hearn, and the 
staff of the Archive for their generous hep and hospitality. 

* Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society (hereafter DFMS), China Records, 1835-1951, 
RG64-185, Caroline Schereschewsky's biographical statement which had been in possession of 
Sister Emily Faith and was forwarded to ae Muller, MS, 5 pp. In the above | have enlarged 
somewhat on С. S.’s bare facts. 
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culture, study of the sciences, and a loosening of the hold of orthodox tradi- 
tions. By the nineteenth century this movement had spread throughout 
Central and Eastern Europe, leading to widespread educational ferment and 
open hostility between orthodox Jews and Enlightenment supporters. The 
former opposed a non-traditional education for Jewish youths and the latter 
supported the establishment of ‘ modern’ educational institutions. Hardly a 
Jewish community throughout Eastern Europe remained untouched by the 
controversy. 

During Tsar Nicholas I’s reign (1825-55) a number of significant educa- 
tional innovations took place in Russia and in the lands under Russian rule. 
Among these were government-sponsored rabbinical seminaries, one located 
in Vilna, Lithuania, the other, established in 1847, in Zhitomir in the 
Ukraine. By offering instruction in both traditional and secular subjects, the 
two seminaries, though they were abhorred by their elders, made themselves 
extremely attractive to reform-minded youths." 

With no immediate family in Tavrik and no further educational opportu- 
nities nearby, it seems no accident that the fifteen-year-old orphan decided to 
go to Zhitomir to attend the seminary.* There he could choose between a 
rabbinic or a teaching curriculum, and there he found a window on the world 
that was not available in Tavrik. In Zhitomir he was for the first time 
exposed to non-Jewish teachers who taught the secular subjects (there being 
no qualified Jewish teachers for these), and he probably also encountered 
the New Testament in a Yiddish or perhaps Hebrew translation.’ 
Schereschewsky’s long journey to conversion and high church office in China 
quite likely began at this early point. 

His encounter with Christianity in Breslau, where he arrived in 1851 or 
1852, was certainly a fact. There he came under the influence of a Dr. S. (or 
J.) Neumann, ‘a learned Jewish convert’, who taught at the Breslau 
University, and was revising the Hebrew (7) NT translation." Neumann no 
doubt introduced him to German biblical criticism of the time.!! Whereas in 
Zhitomir Schereschewsky was initiated into the Jewish commentary tradition, 
in Breslau he was introduced to ‘ modern’ methods of criticism. 


1 Among the Russian, Hebrew, and Yiddish literature on the subject of the Jewish 
Enlightenment Azriel Shochat, Mosad Harabanut Mita'am, Parasha Bama‘avak-Hatarbut bein 
Haredim levein Maskilim (The * Crown Rabbinate ' in Russia, a chapter in the cultural struggle 
between orthodox Jews and * maskilim *) (Haifa: University of Haifa, 1975) details the arguments 
on both the orthodox and enlighteners' side. Michael Stanislawski, Tsar Nicholas I and the Jews’ 
the transformation of Jewish society in Russia, 1825-1855 (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1983) explores government policies and their effects on Jewish life. 

t Neither Caroline Schereschewsky's written statement, DFMS, RG64-185, nor Muller's 
notes on his talk with her, DFMS, RG64-185, 5 January 1929, mention the Zhitomir seminary. 
The sole evidence is found in DFMS, RG64-185, letter from James A. Kelso, President, Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to Muller, 16 December 1933. Kelso wrote that 
according to Schereschewsky's registration, he studied at the Zhitomir Rabbinical Seminary. 

? NT translations were prepared by the London Society for Promoting Christianity Amongst 
the Jews. Their intensive proselytizing activities began after 1818 in lands under Russian control. 
The translation of the Hebrew NT was completed in 1817, and the Yiddish in 1821. William T. 
Gidney, The history of the London Society for Promoting Christianity Amongst the Jews from 1809 
to 1908 (London: London Society for Promoting Christianity, 1908), 55-6. Although 1 have 
found no evidence in the yearly published reports of the London Society about active missionar- 
ies in Zhitomir, from their stations in Warsaw, Lublin, and Kalish the missionaries covered con- 
siderable distances to other towns. However, the NT need not have been brought to Zhitomir by 
missionaries. New and Old Testaments were liberally distributed throughout the areas of the mis- 
sionaries' activities and pupils could have easily brought copies to the seminary from elsewhere. 

* London Society for Promoting Christianity Amongst the Jews, 19th Report, 1827, 36. 

п DFMS, RG64-28, Schereschewsky letter to the Reverend S. D. Denison, 21 July 1865. For 
his translation of the OT, Schereschewsky mentions consulting works by De Wette, Rosenmuller, 
Eichhorn, and Genesius. See John W. Rogerson, Old Testament criticism in the early 19th centu- 
24 England and Germany (London. Anchor Press, 1984) for a discussion of these authors and the 

rman scholars" controversies. 
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From Breslau his road led to the United States in 1854, conversion, and 
seminary study. He was ordained deacon in 1859 at the age of twenty-eight 
and immediately sailed for China, having decided already in 1857, according 
to an interview many years later, that he wanted to translate the Bible into 
Chinese.!? 

Translation of the Old and New Testaments began in 1864 in Peking 
together with a group of other missionaries and was completed eleven years 
later. In the six years that followed Schereschewsky engaged in raising funds 
for, and in founding, what eventually became St. John’s University in 
Shanghai. He was also elected Missionary Bishop of Shanghai, a post which 
he actively filled only until 1881. That summer he suffered an attack of sun- 
stroke which left him completely paralysed. He spent the last twenty-one 
years of his life on revising the complete vernacular Bible and on producing a 
new translation in classical (Easy Wen-li) Chinese. 


The translating enterprise 

Missionaries emphasized rendering the Bible into Chinese in order to 
place the ‘word of God’ into the hands of the people. The Bible, they 
argued, was an essential tool for their work. Translating it was sometimes 
described in extravagant terms and likened to ‘what Luther did for 
Germany ' and what the King James version had done for the English-speak- 
ing part of the world." But translation as an integral part of the missionary 
effort was, above all, concerned with the recipient culture. Lamin Sanneh's 
argument on translating the Bible into African languages also holds true for 
Chinese. He writes, ‘... that mission was not the instrument for sifting the 
world into an identity of cultural likeness, with our diversities being pressed 
into a single mold in preparation for some millenial reckoning. So obedience 
to the gospel was distinguished from loyalty to a universal cultural paradigm. 
Translatability presupposed cultural pluralism by assuming that linguistic 
variety was needed for the word of God. Far from demanding cultural 
conformity, missionaries, by means of translation, encouraged cultural 
pluralism." 

Schereschewsky expressed similar views in 1877, in his consecration 
address as Bishop of Shanghai. The aim of the mission, he stated, is the cre- 
ation of a native and thoroughly Chinese Christianity, ‘trained on the soil 
and for the soil’. At a time when ethnicity and identity were hardly subjects 
of discourse, he argued that nothing must be done to destroy Chinese ‘ ethnic 
characteristics *; ‘ foreign traits’ must not be grafted onto the Chinese charac- 
ter. Dislocating Chinese ‘ from all their social and civil articulations with the 
body politic in which they were born’ must be avoided. ‘ Instead of weaning 
him from the dress, the dwellings, the food, the habits and customs, the fam- 
ily circle and the civil obedience due from him... his whole status should be 
preserved intact ...’.' 

However, Schereschewsky and other missionaries also recognized that in 
China they encountered a highly literate civilization which attached great 
importance to the written word. Referring to Chinese schools and the exami- 
nation system, he said that *. .. no nation on earth has such a multiplicity of 


5 [Bisho McKim and Bishop Partrid ige], * How the Bible has been translated for the millions 
of hina Spi of Missions, 68, no. 4 (April 1903), 233. 
RG64-29, John R. Hykes, (7), 1903 (2). 
н зз Sanneh, y Translating the Message. the Missionary impact on culture (Maryknoll: Orbis 
Books, 1990), 170, 205. 
iè ». Consecration of the Missionary Bishop of Shanghai’, Spirit of Missions, 42 (December 
77), 672. 
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histories, anthologies, encyclopedias and standard works on archeology, law 
and letters, as the Chinese. The Chinese are a ' highly civilized and well- 
educated people '.'* His wife wrote in a similar vein that the literature of the 
Chinese is '. . . both ancient and immense. Systems of religion, high standards 
of morality, philosophical treatises composed by the best minds of the nation 
are theirs.’ " This respect for China's literary tradition led Schereschewsky, 
no doubt, to an increased awareness of the importance of the Bible’s literary 
merits in translation. 

China’s literary heritage was intimidating, but so was the diversity of 
spoken languages and the question of the translators‘ target audience. Did 
they want to reach readers as well as listeners? And where, in sheer numbers, 
was their largest audience? 

The importance of vernacular translations to be read to illiterate audi- 
ences, in addition to those in classical Chinese, was recognized early on. 
Hence by 1860, when Henry Blodget (1825—1903) arrived in Tianjin, he at 
once realized that, aside from the several translations into southern Chinese 
languages, a translation of the Bible into northern vernacular was a major 
priority. It would be understood by more than half the population of China, 
he wrote, and in its written form would be understood by everyone.” At a 
laver time he again explained that the northern vernacular is 


. read everywhere throughout the Empire by all educated теп... [and 
it is] the language of daily life. It is called the Mandarin colloquial 
because it is the language of all who are in office, spoken in all their offi- 
cial transactions. It is also the language of the common people. . . . All the 
provinces north of the Yangtzu river, Yunnan and Kweichow south of it, 
speak this dialect. It is intelligible to nearly all the people . . [and] may be 
regarded as the general colloquial language of China." 


Although a northern vernacular translation could be understood by many 
millions of Chinese, Schereschewsky was, none the less, aware that a vernacu- 
lar text would not be highly thought of by an educated Chinese. Therefore, 
he was eventually convinced that separate Bibles were needed for each audi- 
ence, and that both the vernacular and the classical translations were equally 
important.? This was especially so after 1879 and the founding of St. John's 
in Shanghai when he realized that to educate the boys by means of a vernacu- 
Jar work which was, moreover, in idiomatic northern Chinese, was 
impossible. 

Professor Fairbank has rightly stressed the importance of close collabora- 
tion with Chinese assistants and teachers as indispensable partners in the 
translating enterprise. No matter how good a missionary's Chinese—and 
Schereschewsky's was acknowledged to be superb?'—the assistants often 


'® ibid, 670, 673. 

" DEMS, RG64—30, Mrs. Schereschewsky letter to the Reverend S. D. Denison, 21 January 
1876. 

'* American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (hereafter ABCFM), vol. 302. 
North China Mission, 1860-1871, * Letters and papers addressed to the Board ', vol. 1, Houghton 
Library, Harvard ug Henry Blodget letter to the Reverend R. Anderson, 4 November 
1861, Tianjin, MS. 127. By permission oft the Houghton Library, Harvard University, and the 
United Church Board for World Ministries. 

ns ABCFM, ibid., Henry Blodget letter to the Reverend N. L. Clark, 12 October 1867, Peking, 
MS. 186. 

2 DFMS, RG64-29, Schereschewsky letter to Dr. Langford, 18 May 1895. 

н DFMS, RG64-185. Sister Emily Faith, Deaconess, Sisters of the Transfiguration, St 
Lioba's Convent, Wuhu, letter to Muller, 19 December 1933. She wrote that Max Muller ranked 
Schereschewsky as one of the six most learned Orientalists in the world. 
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rescued translators from embarrassing blunders and outright errors.“ Henry 
Blodget's description of the Peking translating committee's working method ? 
with their teachers is worth quoting in full: 


Our method is, to apportion to each of the five members certain chapters, 
or books, that he may prepare a draft. This draft is supposed to be the 
best translation he can produce [underlined in original]. Then his draft is: 
criticized most truly by each of the remaining four, working in his own 
study, with his teacher. The author...receives these criticisms and... 
makes out a second draft. ... This second draft is sent around to each of 
the other members who notes every thing, whether in the style, or in the 
sense, which he wishes to see changed. When this has been done, we meet 
for discussion . . . two or three native teachers being present to assist.” 


Apparently each missionary had his own teacher or teachers. I was not 
able to ascertain who Schereschewsky's teachers in Peking were. Mrs. 
Schereschewsky mentions two, unfortunately not by name, one of whom, an 
older man, * has served with foreigners for many years ’.> Blodget mentions a 
Lang Yunshong, a forty-five-year-old ‘literary man’, whom he converted 
and who became his teacher. Another, Si Xiansong, disappointed him, how- 
ever, when he smuggled opium into Peking. As a group the Chinese teachers 
presumably were *...the most competent Chinese scholars such as Peking 
could afford,' in the words of a later commentator.? 

What was deemed desirable in a translation of the Bible and how did 
Schereschewsky see his task? In the introduction to the 1875 OT he wrote, 
* The original Holy Scripture was written by the Jews (Youtai). Afterwards all 
Western countries (ginxi) translated [it] into each language. The present trans- 
lation into Mandarin (guanhua) is profound in meaning and is prepared in 
accordance with the original [I]...did not dare add or subtract one 
мога. ... 2 

At a later time he wrote, ‘ Idiom and clearness should not Бе sacrificed to 
literality. To translate literally Hebrew or Greek into Chinese is often mis- 
translating.’ And, ‘It is possible to be faithful to the original without being 
slavishly literal...’. On the other hand, he believed that it was possible to 
preserve the ‘ biblical diction ' in Chinese, especially the unique characteristics 
of Hebrew poetry. Hebrew parallelisms could be reproduced in the Chinese, 
and it was essential to retain the differences between the OT prose and poetry 
portions.” Above all, he was convinced already during the initial stages of the 
translation work that, even if other translations are consulted, he is, 
‘,.. resolved to adhere to the Hebrew original as much as the nature of the 
Chinese language .. . will possibly admit. I believe that the Hebrew text is to 


2 Fairbank, ‘ Introduction ', Christianity in China, 7. 

?'The committee was formed in 1364 and consisted of three Americans, Henry Blodget, 
W. A. P. Martin and Schereschewsky, and two Englishmen, Joseph Edkins and John Burdon. 

a North China Mission, vol. 1. Henry Blodget, ‘ Occasional notes ', 20 March 1867, 
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5 ОЕМ, RG64-30, Mrs. Schereschewsky letter to ?, 27 December 1871. 

23 ABCFM, North China Mission, vol. i, Henry Blodget letter to ?, 28 December 1861, Tianjin, 
MS 129, and letter to the Reverend R. Anderson, 29 January 1863, Peking, MS 147. 

2 Marshall Broomhall, The Bible in China (London: China Inland Mission, 1934), 83-4. 

2 Jiuyue quanshu (Peking, 1875). The full English title is: The Old Testament in the Mandarin 
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be preferred to any version old as it may be.’ ? His principal objections to the 
two earlier translations was that, whereas the one was idiomatically sound, it 
deviated from the Biblical text, and the other was too literal and, therefore, 
not idiomatic.^! 

Finally, although the translators throughout their eleven years of labour 
felt that they were engaged in one of the most significant tasks of their time, 
the appearance of the northern vernacular Old and New Testaments was but 
briefly noted in missionary circles. The Church News (Jiaohui xinbao) praised 
both scriptures for their careful attention to detail calling them a * meritorious 
effort’. The Chinese Recorder stated the price and assured potential buyers 
that they now can gratify their desire for a Bible in the * Mandarin dialect ".? 
The significance of Schereschewsky's accomplishment was fully acknowledged 
only many years later. Frederick R. Graves, then Bishop of Shanghai, wrote 
that after its appearance in 1875, Schereschewsky's vernacular OT was im- 
mediately adopted. ‘Before the publication of the Union Version... 
Schereschewsky had no rival, and if it has been replaced by the Union 
Version, his Old Testament in Mandarin in the judgement of the best quali- 
fied critics preserves a special value which will be lasting.’ ? 


The ‘Term Question’ 

In China, the Bible translators’ major problem was which term to use for 
God. The issue was debated at length in numerous publications,” and it was 
raised time and again in the translators! correspondence home. There was 
(and still is) no easy solution. Not only did British and American missionaries 
disagree, but Baptists, Methodists, or Presbyterians were also unable to find 
common ground. 

Should an entirely new term be coined, or should an already existing term 
be chosen? In the first case it was feared that the Chinese Bible reader would 
have no idea who or what was being referred to, while in the second case he 
would assume that the Christian message and this God were, after all, no dif- 
ferent from the gods he had known all along. Was there in the Chinese 
vocabulary, others asked, in fact a term which most closely approximated the 
meaning of God? Although the missionaries’ knowledge of the various forms 
of Chinese religion was far from profound (their teachers were probably also 
not overly helpful on this subject), they were nevertheless aware that such 
terms as Tian, Shangdi, and shen had significantly different connotations in 
Chinese religious beliefs. Both those missionaries who knew the language well 
and their teachers invested much effort in searching the Chinese classics and 


* DFMS, RG64-28, Schereschewsky letter to S. D. Denison, 21 July 1865. 

? DFMS, RG64-29, 4-5, ‘ The Bible, Prayer Book, and terms in our mission’, addressed to 
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sed in Chinese: the Protestant Term Question ', Papers on China, vol. 22A (May 1969), 
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dictionaries to establish meanings and usages of the Chinese terms. They cited 
examples from the Shujing and the Lunyu, and they defined the terms on the 
basis of the Kangxi dictionary in trying to pinpoint the ‘ generic’ name for 
God.” Others, however, rejected the notion of a ‘ generic’ term, James Legge, 
the translator of the Chinese classics, among them. Bringing his impressive 
knowledge of the classics to bear on the subject, he supported the use of 
Shangdi for God by citing from the Shijing, the Yijing, as well as the Chinese 
histories.* 

Recourse to learned references did not, however, produce a definitive 
solution, because, as George Staunton pointed out, actual worship in temples 
was of numerous gods (shen) and not of one god (Shangdi) only.” Since the 
shen were many, those who supported this term suggested prefacing it with 
‘true’ (zhen). But this was rejected on the grounds that even a zhen shen can 
cease to be zken when it is invaded by a ‘ wandering spirit’ (cao mu shen).* 

Schereschewsky employed a more sophisticated argument in pressing for 
his term for God, which was Tianzhu (Lord of Heaven). Shangdi was not sat- 
isfactory, he argued, because of Shangdi’s identification in some quarters with 
the Jade Emperor (Yuwang), or with Heaven (Tian), the latter conveying a 
pantheistic idea. The search for a generic name for God may in itself not be 
mistaken, he wrote, but shen cannot serve the purpose. The term can be used 
in the singular or plural, and it can also denote female deities. Therefore, it 
cannot be used for a monotheistic religion. To preface it with zhen con- 
tributes nothing. A god is meant to be true, otherwise he is not a god. 

His own solution, which he employed in his 1875 OT translation and 
which had been approved by the Foreign Committee in 1865, was to use 
Tianzhu for Elohim (God), Zhu (lord) for YHVH, and shen for (other) gods, 
stating that Tianzhu has ‘ never been used in an idolatrous sense ', as none of 
the Chinese gods are referred to as Tianzhu.” Schereschewsky's OT transla- 
tion maintained these distinctions strictly, using in addition Yehehua (YHVH) 
Tianzhu whenever YHVH Elohim occurred in the original. Two other terms 
were also scrupulously differentiated: Almighty God (El Shadai) was trans- 
lated as quan neng di Tianzhu, and YHVH, the Everlasting God (Yehova El 
Olam) was translated with Yehehua yongsheng Tianzhu. 

Tianzhu was, of course, used by the Roman Catholic church, he con- 
ceded, and there was the danger that Chinese Bible readers would confuse 
Protestants with Catholics. He also admitted favouring for a time the use of 
Shangzhu (Supreme Lord), but Henry Blodget, one of the NT translators in 
Peking, persuaded him otherwise. Yet, Schereschewsky by no means dogmat- 
ically insisted on his choice of Tianzhu as the only possible term. Although in 
printed matter God was to be rendered as Tianzhu, in 1878, while serving as 
Bishop of the Episcopal Mission, he told his clergy to use any term they pre- 
ferred when preaching.” 


55 For example, B. Helm, ‘Shen and Shang-Ti', The Chinese Recorder, 7, no. 6 (December 
1876), 436-42, and Sir George Thomas Staunton, An inquiry into the proper mode of rendering the 
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In 1893, Henry Blodget presented the most cogent argument yet in favour 
of Tianzhu, He believed that the entire Christian church, Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Greek should use uniform terminology. Like Schereschewsky, 
he felt that it was necessary to distinguish between many gods and the One 
God. Shangdi was not the proper term because of its association with the 
“national cult’, he wrote. Tianzhu was suitable on two counts. The term is 
mentioned by Sima Qian in connexion with the feng and shan sacrifice, when 
the First Emperor of the Qin dynasty is said to have worshipped eight gods 
(shen), among them Tianzhu.” Secondly, ‘ No word in the Chinese language 
has more of religious reverence attached to it than the word T'ien, Heaven.' 
Zhu adds the personal element.? 

Even so, until the appearance of the Union Bible in 1919, which uses 
Shangdi, the ‘ Term Question’ was not resolved, and echoes of the problem 
continue to linger. In the early years of this century, after Schereschewsky 
completed both the OT revisions and the translation into classical Chinese, 
the OT and NT Bibles were printed in three different editions, using Tianzhu, 
Shangdi, and Shen.* 


The translation techniques 

Schereschewsky had the choice of either translating or transliterating 
names and terms. Whatever method he employed, he and his teachers had to 
exercise extraordinary care in choosing acceptable Chinese characters so as 
not to expose themselves to ridicule for using characters with improper con- 
notations. For the transliteration of sounds Schereschewsky saw a precedent 
in Buddhist, Muslim, and Roman Catholic translations, and he pointed out 
that Sanskrit terms especially, though first transliterated, eventually became 
an integral part of the Chinese language. Hence, aside from the OT transla- 
tion, he frequently resorted to transliterations, especially of terms connected 
with church practice and church ritual,“ assuming perhaps that as China 
became Christian, these terms would also enter the Chinese language. 

In Genesis he transliterated names of plants, place names, and personal 
names. Place and personal names in Genesis generally refer to attributes or 
characteristics; in transliterated form some semblance of their sound was 
retained, but not of the meaning. Since he transliterated from the Hebrew, he 
obviously followed the Hebrew pronunciation. Thus, for example, the 
Hebrew Hava (Eve) is transliterated as Xiawa (Gen. 3:20) and the city Amora 
(Gemorrah) is Emala (Gen. 18:20). Notes are frequently appended to the 
names explaining their meaning. 

I will discuss the notes separately, turning first to a number of terms for 
which there were no equivalents in Chinese, and terms for which equivalents 
existed. 5 In both cases, the translator had to balance carefully interpretation 
and terminology. Several examples will serve to demonstrate how interpreta- 
tion, together with the demands of the Chinese language, has left its imprint. 

In Genesis, the potential for life commences with the creation of a firma- 
ment (rekia) that divides the waters above and below it (Gen. 1:6-7). God 


“| Shi Ji, 28, in Ershiwu shi (Twenty-five histories), (Kaiming edition, 1934), vol. 1, 115. 
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called the firmament heaven (Gen. 1:8). Later, after the great and lesser lights 
(e.g. sun and moon) as well as the stars were created, they were set onto the 
firmament (Gen. 1:17). 

Schereschewsky had two problems here. One, how to translate firmament, 
and two, what to do with it once it was said to be the same as heaven. He 
translated firmament, which in the Hebrew suggests space, expanse, and 
emptiness,“ with kongqi or air. This was neither an accurate nor a happy 
choice, leading to confusion for the serious Chinese reader, since air is not 
heaven. Possibly to avoid compounding the problem and, opting for consis- 
tency, Schereschewsky then had God place the lights on heaven (tianshang, 
Gen. 1:17), rather than on air. The- fact that no equivalent for firmament 
could be found in Chinese led to necessary changes in the text. 

Circumcision, which is included in God's covenant with Abraham 
(Gen. 17:10-11), presented a similar problem, but was handled differently. 
The term used for the Hebrew word was geli which may be defined as ritual 
cutting. In the translation, Abraham is told to circumcise, but the first part of 
verse 11, specifying what is to be cut, is omitted and the injunction to circum- 
cise is simply repeated. Verse 14 is handled similarly. The omission was of no 
consequence to either missionaries or converts, and Schereschewsky's deci- 
Sion, based, no doubt, on avoiding embarrassing explanations, is perfectly 
understandable. 

Even where Chinese equivalents could be used, interpretation played an 
important role. The most obvious examples of the way interpretation influ- 
enced translation concern the concepts associated with the three covenants, 
and how they relate to the process which identified the people of Israel as a 
separate group. The covenant between Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob includes 
God's promise to each of the Patriarchs of offspring, nationhood, and land 
(Gen. 12:1-3, 15:5, 7; 17:5-9; 26:3-4; 28:13-14; 35:11-12). Covenant (brit), 
yue, or establishing a covenant, /iyue, was easily translated, as the Chinese 
clearly indicates that the person who enters the covenant obligates (binds) 
himself to do certain things." Similarly, the Hebrew term ‘ seed’ for progeny 
was translated with various synonyms, signifying sons and offspring, and also 
presented no problem. 

The promise of land was, however, a different matter because the transla- 
tor had to interpret whether the world, a country, or a locality was meant. In 
the majority of cases Schereschewsky translated land or country (eretz) with 
di. God tells Abraham that He will give him this land (Gen. 12:7), and to 
Jacob he says similarly that the land which was given to Abraham and Isaac 
will be given to Jacob and his posterity (Gen. 35:12). Sometimes also difang is 
used (Gen. 12:1, 17:8), but whether di or difang, the Chinese terms indicate 
land as real estate, a place, but not a country. On the other hand, ' all the 
nations of the earth’ (Gen. 26:4) is translated as tianxia. The translator's 
avoidance of a more politically slanted vocabulary is especially obvious in 
Gen. 17:8, where God promised Abraham ‘all the land of Canaan’ and 
which is translated as quandi (the whole land). 

The question of the Israelites’ peoplehood versus that of other peoples 
reveals a similarly cautious used of terminology with possible political impli- 


“See M. Rosenbaum and A. M. Silbermann (tr), Pentateuch with Targum Onkelos, 
Haphtaroth and Rashi's Commentary (New York: Hebrew Publishing Co., n.d., vol. 1, 3-4. 
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turies past. Schereschewsky apparently often consulted Rashi both for translating the text and for 
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cations. Genesis has two distinct terms for differentiating people as followers 
of a ruler or person (am), and people in the sense of nation (goi). 
Schereschewsky was clearly intent on retaining the distinction, translating 
people in the first sense with min (Gen. 26:10), or renmin (Gen. 14:16, 35:6), 
and occasionally with zhongmin (Gen. 19:4). 

When goi, or nation, is used in the singular, the Chinese reads zu, with its 
meaning closer to tribe or clan.“ God's promise to Abraham (Gen. 12:2), 
Ishmael (Gen. 21:18), and Jacob (Gen. 46:3) that they each will become a 
* great nation’ reads that they each will become a great zu. In contrast, the 
translator used guo (Gen. 17:4—5, 35:11) when goi occurs in the plural (goiim). 
The distinction between the singular as tribe or clan, and the plural as states 
or nations is deliberate and there are few exceptions to the rule. One of these 
is in Gen. 27:29, where Isaac blesses Jacob, ‘ Other peoples (guo) will serve 
you, many nations (wan zu) will kowtow to you...’. A more faithful transla- 
tion should have used min for the people in the first phrase, and guo for 
nations in the second. The other example is Gen. 25:23 where God explains 
to Rebecca, Isaac's wife, that two nations (guo) are struggling within her 
(Jacob and Esau), and ' two sons (zi) will be born from your stomach ’, even 
though the Hebrew text states that two nations (goiim) and two people's 
(le'umim) are involved.” Hence in Schereschewsky's translation the epic 
struggle of the brothers does not begin in the womb—Rebecca is merely hav- 
ing a difficult pregnancy. 

These translations in what must be considered central portions of Genesis 
because they contain God's promise of future greatness are not easily 
explained. The translator seems deliberately to avoid a politically linked 
vocabulary, which may be a result of the way Schereschewsky interpreted 
these portions. However, it may also be the result of intentionally eschewing 
an explicit political vocabulary, in order not to arouse the suspicion that sub- 
versive literature was being produced.” 

The Chinese text often tends to be more explicit than tbe original. 
Following the creation of Adam, for example (Gen. 2:7), the Hebrew reads 
that ‘ man was a living soul (nefesh) ', whereas the translation states that he 
was a ‘living man having a soul (/inghun) '. Translating nefesh with linghun 
raises the complex question of what is implied by ling and hun and nefesh. It 
cannot be discussed here in all its ramifications, but suffice it to say that 
where nefesh denotes life the Jinghun combination denotes the spirit, or the 
spiritual and yang component of the human being. Although obviously a per- 
son with a Jinghun is alive, the life of the person is not attributable to the 
linghun alone. For the Chinese reader the text, therefore, had to state clearly 
that he was a living man having a soul. 


“ Rashi, 115 explains goi with le'um, or nation. 

^ The 1899 revision corrects sons (zi) to read clan (zu) which is, however, also not in keeping 
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subsequent massacre in June 1870 had apparently led to considerable tension in the capital, and 
relations between Chinese and foreigners were severed. By 1870, Schereschewsky was well along 
in the translation of the entire OT. Genesis, which had been almost completed in 1864, as he 
wrote in a letter to Denison, 14 October 1864, DFMS, RG64-28, was published separate atey in 
1866. I was not able to examine this version. The 1872 version, Shi ji (Beijing: 
shu guan shuyin, 1872), in the ABCFM collection of the Harvard-Yen Library w М 1 was 
able to examine із identical with the Genesis published in the complete Ur in 1875. Therefore, 
Schereschewsky made no revisions between 1872 and 1875. Unless the 1866 Genesis is compared 
with the later versions one cannot know definitely if he decided to revise certain terms after 1870. 
However, І tend to think that he did not make changes between 1870 and 1872, being eager to 
forge ahead with the entire OT and given the relative calm of the capital in the months following 
the Tianjin massacre. 
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On the subject of Eve’s creation (Gen. 2:23), the Chinese text states more 
precisely than the Hebrew that ‘she came out from man’s body '. According 
to the Hebrew, ‘she was taken from man (ish)’. In regard to Adam, 
Schereschewsky drops the impersonal ren, man (adam) already in Gen. 2:19. 
Thereafter he switches to the named man, Adam (Yadang), thus leaving 
no doubt who is being discussed. In the original, man as adam occurs until 
Gen. 3:17, changing from then on to the named man, Adam. 

By making the Chinese text more explicit, the ideas that are conveyed 
themselves become different. God tells Abraham to leave his country, his 
birthplace, and his father’s home to go to the land that He will show him 
(Gen. 12:1). The Chinese is overly emphatic by adding that God ordered 
(fenfu) Abraham to go. The verse together with the command assumes a 
harshness in the Chinese that is not present in the original, reading now that 
Abraham must forsake his ‘native place (bendi), kinfolk (ginzu), [and his] 
father’s home (fujia) ’. | 

A more radical change in meaning occurs in Gen. 17:14. Part of God’s 
covenant with Abraham concerns the circumcision of male children. 
Abraham is told the consequences of not abiding by the agreement to circum- 
cise: the soul will be cut off from his people because he broke the covenant. 
As pointed out above, the connotations of soul (/inghun) being different from 
the Hebrew nefesh, Schereschewsky had to opt for a different translation 
which, in turn led to a different interpretation from that implied by the 
Hebrew text. The soul being cut off meant expulsion. Thus the translation 
reads: ‘ The male child who is not circumcised, he will be renounced, he will 
not be permitted (rong) among the people, because he abandoned (fei) my 
covenant.’ In the 1899 revised version, this passage is interpreted still differ- 
ently. ‘ The male child who is not circumcised, abandoned (fei) my covenant, 
he will certainly be destroyed (miejue) among his people.’ 

Both versions omit the word ‘soul’, punishing the person directly; the 
1875 version threatening mercifully only ostracism, whereas the 1899 version 
foretells death and destruction. Was he overly influenced by interpretations of 
a wrathful God? Or did Schereschewsky in this place disagree with the 
Hebrew commentaries? The Onkelos commentary implies that the uncircum- 
cised will be excluded from the community. Rashi, on the other hand, inter- 
prets this passage to mean that the person will die childless and before his 
time.*! 

These examples are not evidence of a flawed translation. To the contrary, 
in the interpreted text Schereschewsky abandoned suggestiveness for the 
unambiguous statement: Abraham responds to an explicit order; breaking the 
covenant entails dire consequences. 

After 1864, the Peking group of translators had several Bible translations 
available to them which they could consult for their own work. Even if in 
classical Chinese, these could serve, at least, as points of reference. The most 
recent OT versions were the so-called Delegates' Version, published in 1854, 
and the variant translation by E. C. Bridgman and M. S. Culbertson, pub- 
lished in 1863.? Some of Schereschewsky's transliterations, like Yehehua, were 
quite likely based on the earlier translations. Furthermore, not all of 
Schereschewsky's terminology was new or different from previous transla- 


з Rashi, 67. 

2 See Spillett, A catalogue of scriptures, 21. Part 2 of the Bridgman and Culberton version 
was published in 1861, the other parts in 1863. 1 have consulted the 1865 edition, Jiuyue Te Shu 
(The Old Testament) (Shanghar: Meihua), 3 vols., in the ABCFM collection at the Harvard- 
Yenching Library. 
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tions. Geli, for example, for circumcision was probably also borrowed from 
the Bridgman and Culbertson translation, since earlier versions tended to use 
only ge, to cut. 


The notes 

Schereschewsky’s notes are possibly the most interesting part of this trans- 
lation enterprise. They do not attempt to present theological interpretations 
and they are not a vehicle for the Christian message in the OT. Rather they 
exemplify the translator’s concept of a Chinese Christianity ‘trained on the 
soil and for the soil’, as Schereschewsky had put it. The notes provided the 
reader with technical tools for understanding the text, and the Bible reader 
and teacher with the means of explaining it. Above all, the notes demonstrate 
Schereschewsky’s erudition and his profound familiarity with the Biblical text 
and the Jewish commentary tradition. 

They generally deal with technical matters of translation, such as the 
meaning of place and personal names, and they explain or re-word enigmatic 
and obscure passages.“ The notes are always placed within the text and 
follow directly the word or phrase which they explain. The elucidation in 
many cases is based on Rashi’s commentary, although there is also evidence 
that Schereschewsky resorted to Midrashic materials aside from those in- 
cluded in Rashi." 

Following are a number of random examples. Among those notes in- 
tened to clarify the text there is the creation from Adam’s rib of Eve who, 
according to the translation, ‘can be called woman (Gen. 2:23)’. The note 
reads, ‘ According to the original Hebrew text, the pronunciation of the two 
[words] ‘ish’ and ' isha’ [man and woman] indicates the meaning of woman 
being obtained through man.' It is quite questionable that this explanation 
was satisfying to an inquiring mind, considering that the crucial issue, the 
question of that rib, is being evaded. 

Another note concerns Lemech, fifth generation descendant of Cain. In 
Gen. 4:23 occurs the enigmatic sentence, ‘I have slain a man to my wound- 
ing, and a young man to my hurt.’ The Chinese translation reproduces the 
Hebrew, but in the appended note Schereschewsky reworded the sentence, ' If 
I kill a warrior I harm myself, [if] I harm a youth I damage my [own] body.' 
The note reflects Rashi's explanation (obtained from a midrash) that Lemech 
inadvertently killed Cain, his forebear and, utterly distraught, then killed his 
own son, Tubal-Cain.* 

Almost as faithfully as Rashi had done eight hundred years earlier, 
Schereschewsky glossed minute points of the text. In Gen. 31:46-47, Laban 
and Jacob, after the latter's successful flight, erect a cairn to seal their agree- 
ment. Laban calls the cairn Yegar Sahaduta, Jacob calls it Galed. For both 
names there are notes; the first, Schereschewsky explained as an Aramaic 


9? For example, Robert Morrison, Chuangshi ldai chuan (Genesis), 1832, in the ABCFM col- 
lection at the Harvard-Yenching Library. 

* Most of the notes were retained in the 1899 revised version and in some instances new notes 
were added, or briefer ones expanded. The Union version reduced the number of notes. 

5 Midrashic literature refers to a large collection of writings dealing with interpretation, and 
it includes a rich body of imaginative works. 

* The English wording is according to the Masoretic text which is not faithful to the Hebrew. 
However, because of the terse and obscure nature of this sentence, a faithful translation is practi- 
cally impossible. For the story, see Rashi, 20-1. I thank Uri Melammed for pointing out that 
Lemech's statement is probably a line from a long poem, perhaps a dirge, which he addressed to 
his two wives. 
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(Yalan) word, meaning a stone heap as testimony; the second, he wrote, is a 
Hebrew word with the same meaning.” 

Plants, fruit, types of wood, animals, or fabrics for clothes—all these 
Schereschewsky tried to explain in notes. A few examples will suffice. 
Pharaoh dresses Joseph in ‘shesh clothes’ (bigdei shesh, Gen. 41:42). 
Schereschewsky, not differentiating between the name of the cloth, shesh, and 
the Hebrew construct for clothes, bigdei, transliterated both words as bishu. 
In the appended note he explained that the fabric was of the whitest and 
finest kind; in antiquity it was most expensive, and was worn only by the 
highborn. Schereschewsky knew that descriptions of this fabric (a fine wool?) 
occur elsewhere in the OT and his note was based on these. 

At harvest time, Reuben brings home mandrakes (duda'im), a plant or 
fruit (Gen. 30:14), widely thought to have been an aphrodisiac, but unknown 
today. The name of the plant is transliterated in the text as dudai, and the 
appended note explains it as the name of a plant. Some of the extensive liter- 
ature on mandrakes must have comé to Schereschewsky's attention in the 
next two decades, for in the revised 1899 edition there is the added informa- 
tion that this is a kind of tomato. Indeed, mandrakes, which were said to 
have erotic qualities and enhanced the charms of women, were identified with 
tomatoes after the latter became known in Europe. 

A somewhat different kind of explanation concerns Gen. 47:21, which 
reports rather laconically that during the famine, Joseph moved his people 
from Egypt's borders to the cities. Rashi's lengthy explanation that Joseph 
wanted to remove from the people the stigma of emigrants by settling them in 
the cities,? is only partly reproduced. According to the note, Joseph caused 
his people (min) to be removed to, and to settle in cities from one border to 
the other. 

Finally, the meaning of transliterated names of people is frequently given. 
Thus Hava's name (Gen. 3:20) is explained as meaning life. The name Cain 
(Gen. 4:1) refers to his occupation. Schereschewsky here probably had 
Rashi's explanation to Gen. 4:22 in mind which states that Tubal-Cain, a 
worker of metals, ‘ refined Cain's craft’. Noah (Gen. 5:29) means ‘ peace- 
ful’. Abraham (Gen. 17:5) means that he is the ancestor (zu) of many nations 
(guo). Jacob's name (Gen. 27:36) can be translated as ' cheating’ (діріап). 

The appended notes attest to Schereschewsky's intimate acquaintance with 
the OT and its Jewish commentary tradition. But the notes also add a new 
dimension to the text. Names that in transliteration can be considered devoid 
of all meaning, become concrete when explained; passages which are other- 
wise obscure often make more sense in the receptor language. By means of 
the notes the translation became a teaching tool that could be used by the 
newly converted to instruct others. 

This examination of Schereschewsky’s Chinese Genesis translation has 
shown that, aside from other considerations, the background of the translator 
is important. In the attempt to determine what kind of a translation he pro- 
duced, Schereschewsky’s Jewish antecedents and early training are evidently 
also significant factors. Moreover, that Jewish scholarship had a role in the 
incipient beginnings of Chinese Protestant Christianity has large implications. 
These cannot be explored here, but they are surely an element in the recep- 
tion of the OT in nineteenth- and twentieth-century China. 


9 The note is based on Rashi, 153. 
я Rashi, 236. 
* ibid., 20. 
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By the same token, the assumptions that inform the translating enterprise 
must be considered. Schereschewsky profoundly respected Chinese civiliza- 
tion, and it is a pity that his extant correspondence reveals so little on this 
subject. Still, it is this respect, I would suggest, that led to his firm belief that 
becoming Christian did not mean becoming Westernized, that a genuinely 
Chinese Christianity was both possible and desirable. His belief was, no 
doubt, reinforced by his own experience of becoming a Christian. Conversion 
had not changed him into an Anglo-Saxon. The respect for Chinese civiliza- 
tion and learning was, however, not some vague notion of what China was 
about. Although there is no evidence that he was widely read in the Chinese 
classics or histories, he seems to have had a deep appreciation for the Chinese 
language and a highly unusual grasp of its complexities. He never doubted 
the translatability of scripture, or the suitability of the Chinese language as its 
vehicle. 

Perhaps for this reason the ‘Term Question’, which so exercised most 
missionaries, did not seem to trouble him once he decided that the use of 
neologisms was unavoidable. Yet, I find that, aside from God and a few 
other key terms, these are kept at a minimum in Genesis and that he pre- 
ferred to use standard, idiomatic Chinese together with the device of explana- 
tory notes. Schereschewsky was above all interested in creating a standard, 
unified, and consistent terminology, eliminating the arbitrary usages of earlier 
translations. The ‘Term Question’ may not have bothered him, as it did 
others, for still another reason. In his translation work he was concerned with 
understanding a text and with conveying this understanding, and not with 
questions of theology. The absence of theological overtones in Genesis in 
either the choice of vocabulary, or in the notes, was noted earlier. 

Schereschewsky’s translating techniques have been described in some 
detail. As concerns the transliterating of place and personal names, the obvi- 
ous drawbacks, as noted by Arthur Wright, are that transliterations are awk- 
ward, uncouth, and destructive of rhythm.9 There is no quarrelling with this 
judgement; the Biblical names look and sound supremely clumsy and must 
have given difficult moments to readers and listeners alike. Yet, short of 
translating names according to their meaning, which would have led to the 
loss of their sound, Schereschewsky had no alternative. 

It is to Schereschewsky’s credit that he confined transliterations to place 
and personal names, translating everything else, whether Chinese equivalents 
existed or not. As a result, he did not make good his promise in the intro- 
duction neither to add nor subtract a word. Quite the opposite is true. The 
examples cited from Genesis show that the translation is not literal; there are 
omissions, and the choice of language and idiomatic expressions often 
changes the text’s connotations. There is, in addition, the tendency to trans- 
form opaque passages into explicit statements which is in part, at least, due to 
the linguistic peculiarities of northern vernacular. However, precisely because 
literalness was not attempted, and omissions, changes, and vocabulary choic- 
es were made, the transposed text was not merely a translation into another 
language. More than any other early translator of scripture, Schereschewsky 
recognized and tackled the problem of Chinese cultura! and linguistic factors 
in the expression of foreign ideas. 


© Arthur F. Wright, * The Chinese language and foreign ideas’, in Arthur F. Wright (ed.), 
Studies in Chinese thought, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), 296. 


THE THEORETICAL BASIS OF THE TIBETAN EPIC, 
WITH REFERENCE TO A ‘ CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORDER’ OF THE VARIOUS EPISODES IN THE 

GESAR EPIC! 


By SAMTEN G. KARMAY 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris 


In the 1950s when Professor Stein was engaged in his research on the 
Gesar epic, he wrote: ‘If there ever existed a complete recension of all 
Chapters, they remain unknown to us. Neither written texts nor oral versions 
contain the totality of the epic story. And the ones that we know of at pre- 
sent, present themselves in the form of a literature that is still alive and 
mobile.’ ? 

Since then, the situation has totally changed with the publication of many 
previously unknown chapters, not only those that have come down to us 
from the past but also the new products of a literature that is still expanding, 
as Professor Stein so accurately observed. What I am concerned with here, 
however, is the theoretical basis which underlies the ordering of the episodes 
relating to the hero and his life, and the notion of a correct ‘ chronological 
order ° which the tradition presents, however fictitious the events may be. It is 
the materials which existed before our time which are most pertinent here and 
which permit us to identify the theoretical basis of which I speak. That basis 
provides a perspective on the question as a whole, and a guide through the 
tangled structure of the Tibetan epic. We are now, as I said, in a better posi- 
tion than in the 1950s to make an assessment of the whole body of Tibetan 
epic literature. We may not know the exact number of chapters and still less 
their correct ‘ order’, though in Tibet the bards themselves do talk about the 
order and the number of chapters, as we shall see. Moreover, when they tell 
their own stories these are related to one or other major episodes and it 
would be incorrect to say that the bard invents a story which has no connex- 
ion with any of the episodes involving Gesar or his people. But this is not the 
place to enter on the ‘circular argument’ as to whether the written or the 
oral tradition came first. ? 

This epic literature has a beginning, namely, the chapter /Ha-gling, and 
proceeds through various episodes in a ‘ chronological order’ following the 


! This article was presented as a paper at the second International Symposium of the Epic of 
King CT organized by the Tibetan Academy of Social Sciences and held in Lhasa, 7-13 
August Я 

All the Tibetan texts оп the Gesar Epic referred to in this article have been published. Those 
published by Bod-ljongs mi-mang dpe-skrun-khang, 1 have simply indicated as Lhasa, mTsho- 
sngon mi-rigs dpe-s run khang as Xining, Kans'u mi-rigs dpe-skrun-khang as Lanzhou, Si-khron 
mi-rigs dpe-skrun-khang as ngdu, and Mi-rigs dpe-skrun-khang as Peking. 

The Bhutanese edition (The Epic of Gesar, vols. 1-30, Thimphu, 1979-81) has not been used 
here because of the unreliability of the way in which it is edited and the confusion in its arrange- 
ments of the texts. Volumes 27, 28 and 30 are simply reproductions of recent Tibetan and 
Chinese editions without any indication of the references given in the originals. 

I have not attempted to mention ail the manuscripts containing different episodes and existing 
in various libraries or in private collections, nor do I assume the published texts mentioned in 
this paper are exhaustive. If a text is indicated here, it came to my notice before October 1991. 

2 Recherches sur l'épopée et le barde au Tibet [hereafter Recherches] (Pans, 1959), 4. (The 
English translation is mine.) 

> Cf. Silke Hermann, ' Possibilities for a new perspective in epic research on the Tibetan 
Gesar’, in Н. Uebach and J. Panglung (ed.) Tibetan studies (Studia Tibetica, Bd. П), Munich, 
1988, 197-201. 
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activities of the hero during his lifetime. It also has an end, since at a certain 
age Gesar no longer leads any expeditions. This does not mean that the bards 
or those who read the epic always do so in the correct order, or transmit it 
orally in a ‘ chronological order’. On the contrary, one episode will be more 
popular than another in a given locality and the bards choose which episodes 
to tell according to the circumstances. 

There is, nevertheless, a correct sequence for the episodes, especially the 
great ones which are regarded as major campaigns and the purpose of 
Gesar’s central mission on earth, prophetically foretold by the hero’s divine 
aunt (Ma ne-ne rgyal-mo). 

The Tibetan scholar gCod-pa Don-'grub recently met a number of bards 
living in different parts of Tibet and collected a great deal of research materi- 
_al on Gesar. He has given special attention to the question of the ' chronolog- 
ical order’ of the various episodes and recently published a most interesting 
article on the subject in a collection of his other writings, all of which deal 
with what Professor Stein calls ‘the traces of Gesar’ found in Amdo.‘ This 
particular article gives the following ‘ chronological order’ for the episodes 
relating to the life of Gesar. 


When Gesar is in heaven he is called Thos-pa-dga’. He comes down to 
earth and is born to Seng-blon and ’Gog-za in order to bring happiness to the 
world.5 

When Gesar is three years old, he subdues the demon child 1Cags-kyi lto- 
idir. 

At the age of one, he shoots and kills the three black birds sent by sGom- 
pa ra-tsa by means of magic with the help of Ma-bzhi Khro-thung, in order 
to undermine the life of Gesar. He subdues sGom-pa ra-tsa, who is himself a 
magician. 

At the age of two, A-bra-Srin-po mgo-dgu causes various misfortunes to 
the people of Gling [hereafter: Ling]. Gesar, in accordance with a prophecy 
received from Gong-ma rgyal-mo, subdues the animal with the help of his 
walking stick, called ICang-dkar, on the west bank of the river 'Bri-chu.* 

At the age of three, he captures the fort Tsha-ba mda’-rdzong in Tsha-ba 
and makes its king Mig-brgya btsan-po a vassal. In this place he finds three 
special bamboo arrows. One of these he offers to the gods, another to the 
gNyan and the third is kept for men.’ 

At the age of seven, he captures the Fort of Goats, Kha-ser ra-yi ra- 
rdzong and its king, Kha-ser rgyal-po. He then drives back to Ling thousands 
of goats amongst which there are white ones with conch horns and black 
ones with garuda horns. He distributes the animals equally among the people 
of Ling.* 

At the age of eight, his paternal uncle Khro-thung fears that he may lose 


*'Gling ge sar rgyal po'i skyes rabs lo rgyus rags tsam brjod i (Gling ge sar rgyal po'i shul 

rten ‚р! ngag пут ngo mtshar me tog phreng mdzes, Xinin ), 1-17 

tein provides an edition of the /Ha-gii a summarised translation (L йе, 
tibétaine de Gesar dans sa version lamalque de ging mda Version lamalque], s 
19-39; 169-215. For recent publications of the same text, see /Ha-gling gab-tse dgu-skor 
(Chengdu, 1980, 152 pp.); (Lanzhou, 1982, 155 pp.). Another version of the same episode told by 
the bard Grags-pa has also been published (Peking, 1984), 84 pp. 

* These last three episodes are concerned with the ‘Khrungs-gling. R. A. Stein has edited this 
text and made a summarised translation (Version lama. “40-86, 216-74). For a recent publica- 
tion of the same work, see 'Khrungs-skor (Lanzhou, 1981, i71 pp.). For another, Des ifferent 
version of the same text, see 'Khrungs-gling me-tog ra-ba (Chen u, 1980, 186 pp.). 

7 Tsha-ba mda -rdzong (Lhasa, 1982, 213 pp.). 
* There does not seem to be any text concerned with this episode. 
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his political influence among the Ling people to his nephew. He accordingly 
banishes Gesar, together with his mother, to rMa-smad g.yu-lung sum-mdo 
and so causes them to live like yaks.’ 

At the age of nine, obeying the order given by sPyi-dpon Khra-rgan, 
Gesar, with the help of his uncle Khro-thung, sets out on a campaign against 
the king of 'Dan-ma. From the region of 'Dan-ma he brings barley grains 
back to Ling." 

At the age of ten, a great snowfall occurs in Ling country, such as had 
never been seen before and men and their herds are unable to move about. 
On the other hand, in rMa-smad where Gesar and his mother live there is 
sunshine, showers of flowers as well as rainbows and blossoming fruit trees. 
sPyi-dpon, the doyen of the Ling people, despatches rGya-tsha zhal-dkar, 
Gesar's elder half brother, and Tsha-spyang 'Dan-ma, a hero from the "Dan 
country, to rMa-smad in order to rent the grassland in rMa-smad for the 
Ling people. Gesar gives them the use of the grassland." 

At the age of 12," a great horse race is organized by the three principal 
clans of Ling. The stake is the throne of Ling and the hand of 'Brug-mo, 
famed for her beauty among not only the Ling but also the Hor people, the 
deadly enemies of the Ling. Gesar wins the race and picks up the first scarf 
(ka-btags) from the ground at the gallop. He therefore marries 'Brug-mo and 
is enthroned as King of Ling with the name of Seng-chen Nor-bu dGra-' dul. 

At the age of 13, the time comes to open the treasury of rMa Shel-brag. 
There Gesar finds various armaments: a coat of mail made of gold, silver and 
conch-shell; a helmet made of coral, a noose with a ring at its end, a hook, a 
sword, a garment made of brocade and a belt." 

At the age of 14, Gesar gathers together all the heroes of Ling in order to 
perform the ceremony of purification and the bsang offering to all the gods in 
heaven, the mountain spirits on earth, and those of the underworld. This cer- 
emony is called 'Dzam-gling spyi-bsang, the ‘ universal ceremony of purifica- 
tion for the world’. On this occasion, he shoots and kills a huge wild yak 
(brong), because this beast is the ' residence’ of the soul of the great demon, 
Klu-btsan who lives in the North and is the target of Gesar's next campaign. 


Episode I 
At the age of 15, Gesar embarks on an expedition in order to subdue the 
most dreaded old demon called Klu-btsan who lives in the North of Ling. 
After making friends with A-stag Iha-mo, the demon’s sister, he eventually 
kills the demon. 


*'The text on this period of Gesar's banishment is probably contained in the Bacot manu- 
script in Paris, but this still awaits study. 

№ 'Dan-ma i nas-rdzong (Xining, 1989, 116 pp.). 

u No text has so far been seen on this theme. 

? The connexion of the horse-race episode with the age of 12 by this author is a mistake. When 
Gesar is 12, the concern is with finding him a horse for the race, but the race itself is postponed 
anu e following year, and therefore takes place when he is 13, see rTa-rgyug (Lanzhou, 1981), 

© The text containing this episode is entitled rTa-rgyug nor-bu-cha-bdun. R. A. Stein has edited 
it and provided a translation/summary (Version lamalque, 87—140, 275-355). The same text has 
also recently been published in other editions: sTa-rgyug nor-bu cha (Chengdu, 1981, 
258 pp.), rTa-rgyug (Dharamsala, 1983, 185 PP) rTa nor-bu cha-bdun (Lhasa, 1981, 173 
РР) and rTa-rgyug dpyid-kyi UEM (Xining, 1981, 27 pp: The songs in the episode of the 

orse race in the text published by Stein have been translated into French; see M. Helffer, Les 
chants dans l'épopée tibétaine de Gesar d'après le livre de la course de cheval (Genéve—Paris, 1977.) 
^ „Ма shel-brag (Xining, 1982, 202 pp.). The attribution of this event to the age of 13 is uncer- 
tain. The text mentioned gives the age as eight (p. 2) and uses the name Jo-ru as if the event were 
taking place prior to the race. 
5 'Dzam-gling spyi-bsang (Lanzhou, 1980, 196 pp.). 
е bDud-'dul (Lanzhou, 1981, 201 рр.). 
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Episode П 

At the age of 24, while Gesar is still engaged on his campaign against the 
demon Klu-btsan the king of Hor, Gur-dkar-rgyal-po, makes an incursion 
into Ling and plunders it. He takes away Gesar's wife, 'Brug-mo, by force 
together with many children of the Ling people. Gesar is informed of the 
events in Ling when he has already spent nine years in the country of the 
demon. Leading an army consisting mainly of the subjects of the demon, he 
goes on a campaign against the Hor. The king of Hor surrenders. After 
appointing Shan-pa, a great general of the Hor army, as governor of Hor he 
returns with "Brug-mo. This campaign takes nine years." 


Episode ПІ 


At the age of 33, following the prophetic instructions of sMan A-ne rgyal- 
mo, Gesar sets out on an expedition to "Jang in the East, one of the four 
enemies of the four cardinal points. The king of "Jang, gives himself up after 
a fight. This expedition takes three years.' 


Episode IV 
At the age of 36, heeding the prophetic instructions given by the White 
Brahma, he leads an army consisting of soldiers from "Jang and Hor to Mon 
in the South. The king of Mon, Shing-khri, finally submits. Gesar invites a 
lama of Mon named Nor-bu to Ling." 


At the age of 39, following divine prophetic instructions, Gesar goes into 
retreat for a year on Mount Potala, paradise of Avalokite$vara. (Note: in cer- 
tain versions of the story, it is said that Gesar went into retreat because 
otherwise he would not be able to lead the soul of the king of sTag-gzig to 
heaven, this country being the objective of his next campaign.) 

1. At the age of 40, he campaigns against sTag-gzig. Its king surrenders 
together with his fort, Nor-rdzong. Gesar brings back to Ling a great quanti- 
ty of precious objects which he distributes among his people. This campaign 
lasts one year. ? 

2. At the age of 42, he campaigns against Kha-che. Its king, Khri-btsan, 
surrenders with his fort, gYu-rdzong, which is rich in turquoise. Gesar brings 
back to Ling a great quantity of turquoise which he distributes to his sub- 
jects. This campaign takes one year.” 

3. At the age of 43, when many people from Ling carrying much gold 
leave for Lhasa in order to make offerings of gold to the ‘ face’ of the three 
holy images in Lhasa, they are robbed and many are killed in ambush by the 
people of Mi-nub rma-bya. Gesar, hearing of these events, leads a campaign 
against the latter. The king of Mi-nub surrenders together with his fort, Dar- 
rdzong, which is famed for its wealth of silk. Gesar obtains a large amount of 
silk in compensation.” 


" Hor-gling g.yul- ped (Xining, 1980, vol. 1, 562 pp., vol. п, 668 pp.). The same version of 
events appears in vol. 1 of the edition published i in Lhasa (1980, "441 pp.; | have not seen vol. 11). 
Another, much shorter version is Hor-‘dul-gyi rtogs-pa brjod-pa g- yul-rgyal that: ruga-sgra 
(Chengdu, n.d., 251 pp.). 
n Jang-gling. g.yul СЯ Delhi, 1965, 382 рр.): Gesar ee sgrung, by Ngag-dbang bsam- 
gian phun -tshogs (Gan ‚ 1977, vol. 1, 596 pp., vol. it, 60 
our long texts w idi 'are for the most part identical and AR the same title, Mon-gling 
ro gyed (Lhasa, 1980, 470 pp.; Chengdu, 1982, 519 pp.; Xining, 1982, 353 pp.; Lanzhou, 1983, 


9p 
рр), ig nor-rdzong (Lanzhou, 1979, 443 рр.). Another, slightly different version of the 
same E wont is published under the title sTag-gling g.yul-'gyed (Lhasa, 1979, 385 pp.). 
4 Kha-che g.yu-rdzong (Lhasa, 1979, 236 pp.). 
2% Mi-nub rma-bya (1 have not seen this text). 
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4. At the age of 44, the time has come for him to capture the fort Mu-tig- 
rdzong in Zhang-zhung which possesses a lot of pearls. Its king, IHun-grub 
grags-pd, gives himself up and Gesar obtains a great many pearls for distrib- 
ution among his people in Ling.? 

5. At the age of 46, Gesar’s paternal uncle, Khro-thung, takes the daugh- 
ter of the king of A-grags, Nyi-ma rgyal-mtshan, by force and the Ling 
people clash with those of A-grags. This gives Gesar an excuse to lead his 
агшу to attack the A-grags people. The fort gZi-rdzong, envied for its quanti- 
ty of the precious stone gzi, is taken. He carries away the precious stones for 
distribution among his people.” 

6. At the age of 47, he campaigns against Gru-gu. Its king Thog-rgod sur- 
renders together with his fort, Go-rdzong, which contains an armoury. Gesar 
takes away much of the armour for his people.” 

7. At the age of 49, he campaigns against Me-gling. Its king is defeated 
and after capturing gSer-rdzong, a fort famous for its gold, Gesar carries 
away much of the gold for the Ling people.” 

8. At the age of 51, he campaigns against sMyug-gu. After the capture of 
the fort Drel-rdzong, the king Nyi-ma rgyal-mtshan surrenders with his 
mules. Gesar introduces different breeds of mules into Ling, as well as invit- 
ing back the daughter of the king, IHa-lcam Me-tog.? 

9. At the age of 52, he campaigns against Sog-po. The king of Sog-po, 
Nyi-ma lhun-grub, gives himself up after fighting and offers Me-ri thog- 
rdzong, a fort known for its wealth of weapons. Gesar takes away a great 
number of catapults and 400 guns.” 

10. At the age of 53, he campaigns against mNga'-ris, Brag-gi rgyal-po, 
the king of mNga'-ris, surrenders and the fort of gSer-rdzong, which contains 
a statue of the buddha made of gold, is taken.” 

11. At the age of 55, he campaigns against Gangs-ri. Its king, Gangs- 
dkar, is defeated and Shel-rdzong, the fort, is captured. Gesar finds there a 
coat of mail and a helmet made all of crystal.” 

12. At the age of 56, he campaigns against Tsa-ri. Its king, dBang-chen 
stobs-grags, surrenders together with his fort, sMan-rdzong, famous for its 
wealth of medicines. Gesar introduces various medicines into Ling.” 

13. At the age of 58, he campaigns against Bye-ri sTag-rtse. The king of 
Bye-ri surrenders together with his fort, Byur-rdzong. The fort houses statues 
of Amitáyus and Hayagriva, both made of coral, which Gesar takes to Ling 
with other different types of coral.? 

14. At the age of 61, he campaigns against China. Its king sTag-bdud sur- 
renders and the fort Ja-rdzong is taken. Various kinds of tea are introduced 
into Ling.? 

At the age of 63, Gesar goes into retreat in order to undertake acts of 
expiation because he has harmed so many living beings whilst on campaign. 


foe g yul-‘gyed (Lhasa, 1982, 143 pp.); Zhang-zhung mu-tig-rdzong (Lanzhou, 1984, 
32 
М A-grags gzi-rdzong (Xining, 1985, 662 pp.). 
5 Gru-gu go-rdzong (Lhasa, 1988-89, vol. 1, 883 pp., vol. и, 246 pp.). The same work was pub- 
lished in Dharamsala (1982-83) in three volumes, 
* Me-gling gser-rdzong (Xining, 1983, 223 pp.); Me-gling g.yul-‘khrugs (Lhasa, 1982, 328 pp.). 
7 sMyug-gu drel-rdzong (Lhasa, 1982, 662 pp.). 
ж Me-ri thog-rdzong (1 have not seen this text). 
2 mNga -ris gser-rdzong (Chengdu, 1981, 233 pp.). 
? Gangs-ri shel-rdzong (Chengdu, 1982, 377 pp.). 
91 Tsa-rı sman-rdzong, written by dBang-chen stobs-rgyal of mGo-log and completed іп 1987 
(Xining, 1990, 408 pp.). 
9 Bye-ri byur-rdzong (Xining, 1983, a рро. Another text related to this episode is Ge-sar 
seang-gling sgrung (Gangtok, 1977, 675 
rGya-nag ja-rdzong (1 have not 50 this text). 
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15. At the age of 64, he campaigns against Dung-dkar. Its king, sTag- 
thub, surrenders and his fort sTag-rdzong is taken. Gesar takes from the fort 
168 coats of mail, 9,800 arrows, a statue of Тага and a noose, all made of 
conch-shel].^ 

16. At the age of 67, he campaigns against India. The king Chos-lung is 
defeated and his fort Chos-rdzong is taken. It contains thousands of volumes 
of Prajridpdramitd texts, written in gold, silver and turquoise.” 

17. At the age of 68, he campaigns against Nepal. Its king, Bal-ri, surren- 
ders together with his fort "Bras-rdzong. From there Gesar introduces rice 
into Ling.* 

18. At the age of 69, he campaigns against Bhara. Its king, Khyung-khri, 
is defeated and his fort Lug-rdzong is taken. From there Gesar introduces 
three breeds of sheep into Ling.” 


Between the age of 69-80, Gesar is supposed to have continued taking 
small forts, listed below, but in fact many of the titles in this list are episodes 
connected with the cavalries (dpa -thul) rather than the hero himself. 


. Thog-gling g.yul-'gyed 

. Sog pyi-gling gser-rdzong 

. Po-ri gzi-rdzong 

. Phyi-gling khrab-rdzong 
sMar-kham byu-ru-rdzong 

. sDe-dge chos-rdzong 

. Khyung-chen sgro-rdzong 

. SPyi-dpon shel-rdzong 

. sGa-sde khro-rdzong 

. rGya-tsha'i dngul-chu khro-rdzong 
. Go-gu khyi-rdzong 

. A-stag sha-rdzong 

. Li-khri rta-rdzong?* 

. Srin-mo ra-rdzong 

. Bal-po lug-rdzong? 

A-bse 'bri-rdzong 

. Zhang-zhung sman-rdzong® 
. rGya-tsha'i gri-rdzong 

. 'Dan-ma'i mda -rdzong 

. Khro-thung Icags-rdzong*' 


М ell paa e кз эш мз мш мз мш 


“? Dung-dkar stag-rdzong (1 have not seen this text). 

3? rGya-gar chos raone (I have not seen this text). 

*? Bal-ri ‘bras-rdzong (1 have not seen this text). 

7? Bhara lug-rdzong. At the second International Symposium of the Gesar Epic, held in Lhasa 
in August 1991, the bard bSam-grub recited an episode of the epic which he called Bal-ra lug- 
Nene. Cf no. 15 in the list of minor texts. 

li-khri rta-rdzong, by sGrung-gter Nyi-ma rang-shar in mDo-smad (Amdo), (Chen 
1990. pp.). Similar ut much longer texts include Sog-stod rta-rdzong (Dharamsala, 1 R2 
585 Pp Sog-smad khrab-rdzong, by Don-rgyud nyi-ma, the eighth Khams-sprul (b. 1931), 
Dd: us 1985, 823 pp.). For his other works on Gesar, see below. 
n. 

4 lt is not Zhang-zhung, but Shang-shang and is probably identical to the text entitled Skang- 
shang sman-rdzong written by Grub-rigs khyu-mchog (Lanzhou, 1984, part 1, 1-395, ‚реп 
396-638). Another text related to this episode is mThing-gling g.yul- gyed (Lhasa 1985, 241 pp.). 

“To this list can be added several more texts that have appeared recently: Sum-gling g.yul- 

ed or Sum-pa Meere т ore rat 135 pp.); another version of the same episode and 

е same title (Chengdu, 19 Shan-‘dan stag-seng kha-sprod rS. es 1982, 244 pp.); 

-nub (a-dkar rdo-rdzong ) Mining T 19 85, 176 pp.); B. sgo-ra rgyal-po i tshva-g. yang, by iHa- 

dg e bDud-mdul nem pel (Dharamsala, 1985, vol 1, 683 pp., vol. п, 284 pp.); Ja-rong ‘bru- 

. rdzong, by Nang so Blo-bstan (Lhasa, 1987, 522 pp.); МЫ gser-rdzong, y "Brong-stod IHa-dge 
(Dharamala, 1985, vol. 1, 513 pp., vol. u, 808 pp.); Glang-ru (Xining, 1985, 132 pp.). 
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At the age of 87 Gesar returns to heaven after having appointed his 
nephew dGra-lha rtse-rgyal king of Ling.? 


Here ends gCod-pa Don-grub's discussion concerning the activities of the 
hero and his cavalries. It is perhaps here that I should mention some of the 
works on the epic that do not deal with a particular episode but present 
themselves as an account of the hero's life as a whole. Among these is one 
edited by Tashi Tsering, which has a very interesting introduction.” 


Fic. I: The Sino-Tibetan Peace Treaty 821-822 A.D. 
N 
Tru-gu (Turkestan) 


W Tazig (Iran) —— Tibet — — ——— China E 


India 


Fic. II: Pelliot Tibétain No. 958 
N 
Tazig and Tru-gu 


W Phrom Gesar —————— Tibet ————— China E 


India 
S 


“The bards (sgrung-mkhan) do not talk about Gesar's death because he ‘never dies’. 
However, the dMyal-gling episode is about his ‘departure from the earth’, see dMyal-gling 
rdzogs-pa chen-po * rediscovered ` by Rig-'dzin drag-rtsal rdo-rje in mGo-log (The Epic of Gesar, 
Thimphu, 1977, vol. 31, 357 pp.). There are other texts which have similar titles but contain dif- 
ferent minor episodes: dM yal-ba'i le'u or dMyal-gling, by 'Dan Chos-kyi dbang-phyug (Tibetan 
Bonpo Monastic Centre, 1973, 526 pp.). This is concerned with Gesar's rescue of some of his 
cavalry who fall into hell after their deaths. A similar text is dM ling mun-pa rang-gsal 
(Xining, 1983 109 рр, , which deals with Gesar's rescue of A-stag Iha-mo, demon Klu-btsan's 

ister, from hell, an "s complicity. The dmyal-gling or dmyal-le types of text are therefore 
not always connected with his own departure for heaven, but with his actions spread over other 
periods of his life. 

^ rTsa-ba'i rnam-thar, 1-44 (Gling-rje ge-sar-gyi rtsa-ba'l mdzad-pa mdor-bdus, Burmiok Aning 
Collection Series, vol. 11, Dharamsala, 1981). Other texts of the same type are: Gling ge-sar rgyal- 
рої rnam-thar (Lhasa, 1989, 117 pp.); "Dzam-gling skyes-bu'l chos-sgrung sil-ma las gser-chos ‘og- 
тіп bgrod-pa’l them-skas gsang-ba'l rgya-can (Chos-sgrung dang bshad-pa mam-bdun, Chengdu, 
1990, 1-87); Srid-pa Chags-lugs (Xining, 1987, 332 pp.) This last work deals with the hero's life 
only up to the horse race (rTa-rgyug). 
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Fic. Ш: /De'u chos-'byung 
N 


Gesar 
W Тала —————— Tibet — ———— —— China Е 


India 
S 


Fic. IV: /Ha-gling 


N 
Hor 


W Yar-khams —————— Gling —————— China Е 


"Jang 
S 


The Four Adversaries 

The ' chronological order' according to which the successive campaigns 
are presented shows that the Gesar epic is not recounted as a story consisting 
of random episodes. The narrative sequence of the epic is primarily related to 
the four major episodes, known as the ‘ four adversaries of the four quarters ' 
(phyogs-bzhi dgra-bzhi).'^ These four then lead on to the military expeditions 
against the 18 countries or tribes (rdzong-chen bco-brgyad),* i.e. those occur- 
ring between the age of 40 and 69 (fig. VIII). These are considered minor 
actions by comparison with the four major episodes. The majority of the 18 
tribes are situated in Tibet whereas the four major campaigns are against 
what are treated as foreign countries. 

In the classical theory of the ‘ Four Sons of Heaven’, Gesar is usually 
presented as the king of Phrom in the north.“ This theory is further related to 
the four foreign kingdoms lying beyond the borders of Tibet, the most feared 
adversaries of the early Tibetan kings. In this framework, the Tibetan king- 
dom is conceived of as being at the centre and opposed to China in the east, 
India in the south, the Iranian world in the west and Turkestan in the north. 


и iia ling (Lanzhou, 1982), 42; bDud-'dul (Lanzhou, 1980), 15. 

SR. A. Stein's translation of the line mtha'-bzhi rgyal-khag bco-brgyad as ' Les ennemis 
humains venus des dix-huit royaumes des quatre confins’ is incorrect (Version lamalque, 1Ha- 
gling, 195); bDud-'dul (Lanzhou, 1980), 12. 

* Recherches, 254-61; Ariane Macdonald, * Note sur le diffusion de la * théorie des Quatre Fils 
du Ciel” au Tibet’, Journal Asiatique, CCL, 1962, 531-48. 
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These are known as the ‘Four kingdoms of the borderlands' (mtha’-bzhi 
rgyal-khab)“ and the early Tibetan kings were thought to be predestined to 
counter the challenge that these kingdoms might present (see fig. I). 
Historically, of course, Tibet had relations of various kinds with these coun- 
tries, but the idealized world view reflected in the beliefs of the ancient 
Tibetans seem to me to have survived, at least in popular literature such as 
the epic under discussion. 

A different classification of the ‘ four kingdoms of the borderlands ', how- 
ever, occurs in a manuscript from Tun-huang, where it is enmeshed in a cos- 
mographic description of the four great rivers whose sources are situated in 
the regions of Mount Tise (Kailas). This ninth-century document is the earl- 
iest source mentioning Phrom Gesar in the framework of the ‘ Four Sons of 
Heaven ’. Interestingly, Phrom Gesar is here thought to be in the west rather 
than the north: i.e. (1) China in the east; (2) India in the south; (3) Phrom 
Gesar in the west; (4) Ta-zig and Tru(Dru)-gu in the north (fig. П). 


Fic. V: bDud-'dul 
N 
Hor 


W Yar-khams —— Gling — China E 


"Jang 
S 


Fic. VI: rTa-rgyug 
N 
bDud (=Yar-khams) 


W Mon ————— Gling ————— Hor E 
"Jang 
S 
“The bilingual inscription of the Sino-Tibetan p (H. Richardson, The corpus of 
early Tibetan inscri) tions, псов, Royal Asiatic ety, n2 f 37; 108, 1. 13-14); iHa-gling 
ou, 
(Lanzhou, 1982), 79, 84 


a Pelliot tibétain 958, "iot la-lb, A. Macdonald and Y. Imaeda, Choix de documents tibétains 
conservés à la Bibliotheque Nationale, tome 1 (Paris, 1979), pl. 241-2: cf. also Ariane Macdonald, 
* Note sur la diffusion . . ^, 532-5. 
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Fic. УП: Mon-gling g.yul-'gyed 
N 
Klu-bdud (dgra-mgo) 


Gling ——————— Hor-Ser (dgra-sked) 


"Jang (dgra-mtha’) 
S 


In another fairly ancient historical work, the /De'u chos-'byung (written in 
1261), Gesar is situated in the north, but no mention is made of Phrom. At 
any rate, the way in which the four kingdoms are presented is particularly 
worthy of consideration. According to the work in question, ‘ when Tibet did 
not have a king, it was governed by the twelve principalities who, however, 
were unable to oppose the enemies in the four directions (phyogs-bzhi'i dgra). 
India coiled round Tibet, like a snake; China slunk around Tibet, like a wolf 
lying in wait for sheep; Tazig (fran) ranged over Tibet, like a hawk over a 
flock of birds; Gesar (of Phrom) attacked Tibet, like an axe swinging to cut 
down a tree’ (fig. III). It is not my intention here to take up the arguments 
concerning whether Ling Gesar has any connexion with Phrom Gesar that 
have occupied scholars in recent times, although there is little doubt that the 
name Gesar is borrowed from Phrom Gesar.*? The main concern of this paper 
is the basic structure of the Tibetan epic edifice 

Gesar is born with the mission of subduing his four adversaries of the 
four quarters. These are, according to the /Ha-gling, (1) the demon in the 
east, China; (2) the demon in the south, 'Jang; (3) the demon in the west, 
Yar-khams byang-ma; (4) the demon in the north, Hor (fig. ІУ). 

The same classification is found in the bDud-'dul.? Here, too, China is 
included as the adversary in the east (fig. V). However, the presentation of 
Klu-btsan as the demon of the west, but residing in what seems to be the 
north, Yar-khams byang-ma ri-brgyad, has been the source of considerable 
confusion as we shall see. The demons of the four quarters are further 
described as belonging to four categories of spirits: (1) the king of Hor, 
demon of the gods (/ha-bdud); (2) the king of "Jang, demon of the btsan 
(btsan-bdud); (3) the king of China, demon of the dmu (dmu-bdud); (4) the 
king of Yar-khams, demon of the klu (klu-bdud).? 

But there is a change in this traditional presentation of the four adver- 
saries in the episode of the horse race. China is replaced by Mon and the lat- 
ter is put in the west and Hor in the east: (1) Yar-khams in the north; (2) Hor 
in the east; (3) "Jang in the south; (4) Mon in the west (fig. VI).4 


5 mKhas-pa Ide'us mdzad-pa'l rgya-bod-kyi chos-'byung rgyas-pa (Gangs-can rig-mdzod, 3, 

rs rs , 220-26. 
Stein, Recherches, 252-3 and ' Une source ancienne pour l'histoire de l'épopée 

Геи 1е Rlangs Po-ti serus Journal Asiatique, CCL, 1962, 85. 

5! HHa-eling (Lanzhou, 1982 

2 Lanzhou, 1980, 12, 83, 98, ' Vi 116, 119. 

;, Ibid., 108. 

4 rTa-rgyug (Lanzhou, 1981), 2, 238-9. 
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Fic. VIII: Episodes according to the ‘chronological order ' 









Bhara HA Bling "Kprungs.gling 
Bal-po rTa-rgyug 
rGya-gar Yar-khams 
Hor 
Dung-dkar 
кунш I М М 
С сша s 
Byen I Tazig 
Tsa-ri N e Kha-che 
Gangs-ri Mi-nub 
mNga'-ris 
e Zhang-zhung 
Sog-po A-grags 


sMyug-8u ме — Gru-gu 


The term Hor is known to refer to a country inherited by Mongols or a 
people of Turco-Mongol origin, but within Tibet certain regions are also 
known by this name, and they are situated to the north-east in relation to 
Ling. It is also in this context, that is in relation to Ling, that Mon is thought 
to be situated in the west. 

These four kingdoms or countries are conceived of as being in opposition 
to Ling, the ‘Central continent, like Tibet and its neighbours in ancient 
times. However, there has been some uncertainty surrounding one of the four 
adversaries. As we have seen, in the /Ha-gling it is China, but in other texts 
China is replaced by Mon. Although the Ma-yig, a prophecy which to my 
mind could represent the original written version of the Gesar epic if such 
ever existed, is said to have indicated the four great adversaries and the 18 
small principalities that Gesar is destined to capture, there exists yet another 
tradition according to which the hero at first had three adversaries: (1) the 
first adversary (dgra-mgo), Klu-btsan in the north; (2) the second adversary 
(dgra-sked), Hor-ser in the east; (3) the last adversary (dgra-mtha’), 'Jang, in 
the south (fig. VII).* 

In another version still, the last adversary is China and we find a very 
long text devoted to the episode in which Gesar's military adventure in China 


5 Ibid., 239. 
= See Mon-gling g.yul-'gyed (Lhasa, 1980), 1-2. 
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is recounted,” but this episode seems to have been ignored by those research- 
ing the Gesar epic in Tibet and China, perhaps for political reasons. 

In this scheme, it is clear that only the first three of the four adversaries 
are involved, suggesting that the next major episode, contained in texts such 
as the Mon-gling, did not yet exist, but that as the epic continued to develop 
it acquired many more episodes and the adversary, Mon, then seems to have 
been added to make up the four. But in the process some confusion has 
resulted. This is evident in the way in which the author of the article which 
was commented on above, wavers even between the directions in which Yar- 
khams, Hor and "Jang should be located. He places them as follows: the 
country of the demon in the west; Hor in the east; 'Jang in the north; Mon in 
the south (p. 9). This is quite simply impossible, though we have to allow that 
there is a certain amount of illogicality in the presentation of sources such as 
the /Ha-gling concerning Klu-btsan, demon of the west but who lives in the 
north. "Jang, on the other hand, simply cannot be in the north, or anywhere 
but in the south. It is strange that the author of the article should have run 
into this geographical confusion. He clearly follows the version of the four 
which contains both 'Jang and Mon and so is obliged to put Jang in the 
north which in turn makes him locate the country of the demon in the west. 
There may have been an element of political expediency in leaving out China 
as an enemy of Ling and accepting Mon instead, but the resulting arrange- 
ment is obviously unsatisfactory. 

In conclusion, there is definitely a correct sequence of episodes in the 
Gesar epic even though, in oral tradition, a bard may tell any part of the 
story in any order he wishes, and a reader of the epic texts may choose to 
read whichever part he pleases first. The sources show, too, that there has 
existed more or less a set of the epic story as a whole, consisting of the /Ha- 
gling, 'Khrungs-skor, rTa-rgyug, the four major episodes and the 18 minor 
ones. The list of these last differs from one version to another, but they are 
essentially the same. 

The writers of the Gesar epic have chosen and can still choose an individ- 
ual theme from any of the episodes centring upon the exploits of one or two 
characters in the epic, and so we find many different short chapters, such as 
the 20 titles listed earlier in this paper, which are not connected with the main 
corpus, but are concerned with adventures for the most part undertaken by 
various cavalries. 

The three chapters in the Alexandre David-Neel collection in the Musée 
Guimet on which our team of scholars has been working in Paris for the last 
few years belongs to a similar category,* but the protagonist in these chapters 
is the hero himself. The author of these chapters has chosen the themes he 
wished to elaborate on in his own way, often in a condensed form, but always 
within the context of the epic itself. This brings us back to Professor Stein's 
observation that the Tibetan epic literature is still expanding. We may there- 
fore conclude that there will never be an end to its elaboration so long as 
there is Tibetan culture. A good example of this is the chapter VYar-gling 
g.yul-'gyed, an episode of Gesar set in Phyi-gling "Jar, probably Hitler’s 


7 Gesar rgya-gling sgrung or Nag-po rayagling, (Gangtok, 1977, 527 pp.). (da dgra-mtha' nag- 
po tig gtad/ rgya-nag khrims-sgo phye-ran thal, 21). 
су are sMan-lis, Tshe-lis and Hor-lis and belong to a large work of many more chapters, 
but the three named are the only ones to have reached Paris. The author of these chapters is 
dBang-chen Nyi-ma, a Bonpo layman and chief of the dMar-ru region in Khams who lived 
around the nning of this century. The French translation of these chapters is now complete 
and it is ho that it will be publi ed i in the near future. 
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Germany,” and the voluminous Ti-dkar, which is concerned with the hero's 
exploits in a country called Ti-dkar whose king is a mu-stegs-pa (tirthika).9 

A living epic tradition is indeed a remarkable phenomenon, and provides 
scholars with an engrossing object of research. But the result is that an 
already tangled web of material is constantly growing in complexity. The 
basic structure outlined above shows that this tangle at least has its origins in 
a systematic principle. 


9. Written by Byang-chub sems-dpa' chos-kyi blo-gros, alias Don-rgyud nyi-ma, the eighth 
Khams-sprul (Lhasa, 1983, 448 pp.). His other works on Gesar are; U yan-gling (Palampur, 
H. P., 1974, vol. 1, 659 pp., vol. п, 512 pp.). For other similar recent works, see also Karma rang- 
byung е (Kalu Rinpoche), dBus ‘chi-bdug cham-la phab-pa (Bir, 1975, vol. 1, 870 pp., 
vol. 11 to ap В 

4 Written. by Kha-tsha pra-pa Ngag-dbang blo-bzang from Ri-bo-che in Amdo (Lhasa, 
1986-89, vol. 1, 411 рр., vol. п, 761 pp., vol. ш, 533 pp.; Bhe-gling g.yul- gyed, another recent 
work, is by sNam-snang rdo-rje (Xining, 1989, 386 pp.). 


ABOUT THE PHONETIC VALUE OF THE MIDDLE 
KOREAN GRAPHEME A 


By ALEXANDER VOVIN 
University of Michigan 


The problem concerning the phonetic value of the Middle Korean (MK) 
Grapheme A is one of the most troublesome in the study of Korean historical 
phonology. There are several hypotheses about the phonetic value of this 
grapheme, its phonemic status, and origin. 

The most widespread and more or less generally accepted theory proposes 
that MK A was a voiced fricative [2] which appeared as the result of the 
lenition of phoneme /s/ in the intervocalic and post-sonorant positions, since 
A is found in these positions in the overwhelming majority of cases (lYi 
Kimun 1987, 30) and (Ramsey, 1978: 33).! Thus, this point of view denies the 
phonemic status of A, representing it as an allophone of /s/. 

Nam Kwangwu proposed that MK A was a special sign which 
represented a phonetic zero (Nam Kwangwu, 1960). It seems that nobody 
shares his opinion. 

Alexander Kholodovich suggested that MK A represented a [2] sound 
(Kholodovich, 1986: 1, 10) Cho Seung-Bok, who studied Korean 
transcriptions of Japanese and Chinese words, came to similar conclusions, 
and proposed that MK A represented a [s] sound. His judgement is based 
predominantly on bilingual Korean-Japanese and Korean-Chinese materials 
of the seventeenth century (Cho Seung-Bok, 1967: 221-8). By this time, the 
MK A no longer existed in the sound system of Early Modern Korean, 
because it disappeared in the first half of sixteenth century (lYi Kimun, 
1961/1987: 127). Thus Cho Seung-Bok's conclusion has little value for MK. 

In 1986 S. Starostin offered a new hypothesis on the basis of the 
correspondence of Korean with ‘Altaic’ languages and Japanese. He 
speculated that MK. A was a palatal nasal [fi] and he provided an important 
etymology for MK тойот ‘heart’, ‘soul’ showing correspondence to OJ 
mune/muna = « PJ *muna-i ‘ chest’ (Starostin, 1986: 109). This comparison 
was proposed earlier by J. Whitman (Whitman, 1985: 237), but because of his 
reading of the MK word as mozom, the etymology looked unconvincing since 
it involved the correspondence MK [z] = OJ [n], a correspondence which is 
difficult to explain. 

The aim of the present article is to support the view that MK A = [fi] 
through examination of Korean internal evidence, and not merely on the 
basis of external comparison. External evidence cannot provide sufficient 
proof of this without thorough examination of the internal evidence, 
particularly if the genetic relationship remains hypothetical, as it is in the case 
of Korean and the three classic ‘ Altaic’ groups—Turkic, Mongolian and 
Manchu-Tungus. It seems methodologically more appropriate to prove that 
MK A = [fi] on the basis of internal reconstruction and foreign language 


! Modern Standard Korean and Late Middle Korean in this article are represented in the 
Yale System of romanization (Martin, 1954, and 1982), with the exception that low tone, high 
tone and rising tone are represented by L, H and LH, respectively. Data from dialects are given 
in the transcription of the source. 

Languages are abbreviated as follows: EMJ, Early Modern Japanese; EMK, Early Middle 
Korean; J, Contemporary Standard Japanese; MK, (Late) Middle Korean; MC, Middle Chinese; 
OJ, Old Japanese; PA, Proto-Altaic; PJ, Proto-Japanese; PK, Proto-Korean; PM, Proto- 
Mongolian; PMT, Proto-Manchu-Tungus; PT, Proto-Turkic. 
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evidence, and to make external comparisons only after this preliminary work 


is done. 


First, it is necessary to put a temporal frame around the subject of 
investigation. The MK A falls out of the Korean writing system by 
somewhere towards the end of the sixteenth century. Even before this time, 
there are many cases when it is seen in words where it had not been used in 
the language of the fifteenth century. Thus, I examine MK A only in 
fifteenth-century usage. Below I provide a list of all words in which MK A 
was written in the fifteenth century according to ЇҮцн Changton's dictionary 
(Үш Changton, 1964/1987 [henceforth LCT]). (Note that I render the MK 


triangle as Л.) 
(1) ko.Rol(h) LL ‘ fall’ (LCT, 1964, 
6); 
(2) ko.fiom LL ‘cloth’, ‘ material’ 
(LCT, 6); 
(3) kos LH (nom. ko.ñi) ‘edge’ 
(LCT, 13); 


(4) koñ. [Glay LH.L ‘scissors’ 
(LCT, 14); 
(5) ka.fio.myel- LHL ‘їо be 


wealthy ’ (LCT, 22); 

(6) ke.fiwuy / Кеп. Gwuy LH ‘ earth- 
worm ' (LCT, 43; 51); 

(7) Ке.йиу LH * almost’ (LCT, 43); 

(8) Кей. [G]wa.Ri LLH * reveller’ 
(LCT, 50); 

(9) kef.we.fj LLH ‘name of a 
breed of dog ' (LCT, 50); 

(10) kye.fiul(h) LH ‘ winter’ (LCT, 


54); 
(11) kwu.ftyu/kwu.fii 


LH *'feeding- 

trough ' (LCT, 84); 

(12) kufiey LH ‘hidden place’ 
(LCT, 99); 

(13) ku.ñuk ho- LH-L ‘ to be hidden’ 
(LCT, 100); 

(14) sku.fu- LL ‘to pull’ (LCT, 
100); 


(15) sku.ñi- LL ' to dip’ (LCT, 100); 

(16) ki.fium LH ‘ weed’ (LCT, 114); 

(17) kis- (ki.fie) LH ‘to grow thick’ 
(LCT, 119); 

(18) лай LH 
(LCT, 133); 

(19) nas- (na.ña) LH ‘to become 
better ' (LCT, 139); 

(20) nas- (na.fia) LH ‘ to go out’, ‘ to 
flow out’ (LCT, 140). 

(21) ne. Ai LH.L ‘great bustard’ 
(LCT, 145); 

(22) ni.Ai LH.L 
173); 


* shepherd's purse’ 


‘safflower’ (LCT, 


(23) nis- (ni.fie) LH ‘to bind’ (LCT, 
177); 

(24) tos- (to.fia) LH ‘ to love’ (LCT, 

` 186); 


(25) twu.ñe.h/twu.ñe LH — 'two- 


three ' (LCT, 239-40) 

(26) mo.folh LL ‘village’ (LCT, 

(27) mo.om LL ‘soul’, ‘heart’ 
(LCT, 286) 

(28) ma.fion LH ‘ forty’ (LCT, 299); 

(29) ma.fol LH ‘department’, 
* office* (LCT, 299); 

(30) mwoy.fia.li LH.H.L. ‘echo’ 
(LCT, 327); 

(31) mwu.ñwu LL ‘radish’ (LCT, 
331); 


(32) ти.йиу.уер- LHL ‘ frightful’, 
‘fearful’ (LCT, 339); 

(33) mu.fuy- LH ‘to fear’, 
afraid of’ (LCT, 339); 

(34) po.ño- LL / pos- (рой. [G]a) LH * 
to break',,'to smash’ (LCT, 
351, 355); 

(35) po.fto.wa.moy- LLLH ‘to be 
dazzling, glaring, blinding (to 
the eyes)’ (LCT, 352); 

(36) poy.ñol h LL,‘ intestines’ (LCT, 
357); 

(37) pu.ñep LL ‘kitchen’ 
405); 

(38) pu.ñu.lum LLL ‘ abcess’, ‘ boil’ 
(LCT, 405); 

(39) pu.fu.way- LLL ‘to hustle and 
bustle * (LCT, 405); 

(40) pus- LH (caus. рий. [G]i- LH) 
“to pour’ (LCT, 409); 

(41) рійи- LL/ pis- (pife) LH ‘to 
decorate ' (LCT, 413, 416); 

(42) so.ñi LH ‘interval’ (LCT, 423); 

(43) за.йо LL ‘ die’ (LCT, 433); 


‘to be 


(LCT, 
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(44) swon.fiwo HL ‘ with one's own 
hand’, ‘personally’ (LCT, 
465); 

(45) swu.fwu- LH /swu.ñu- LL/ 
swus- (swu.fle) LH ‘to make 
noise’, ‘to cry’, ‘to shout’ 
(LCT, 475, 478); 

(46) psu.fel- HL ‘to sweep and 
clean °’ (LCT, 487); 

(47) psu.fie.li HLH ‘sweeping and 
cleaning ’ (LCT, 487); 

(48) -A (genitive case marker) (LCT, 
502); 

(49) -AoW-H (humble verbal suffix) 
(LCT, 502); 

(50) -ña H (' only if’ particle) (LCT, 


(51) Aelfel LL  (onomatopoetic 
adverb for the flowing of the 
water) (LCT, 506); 

(52) femfiem LL ‘flickering’ 
(onomatopoetic) (LCT, 506); 

(53) Ayo(h) L * futon’ (LCT, 507); 

(54) айо LL(nom. ай.  [G]) 
‘younger brother’ (LCT, 519); 

(55) a.fto.laho- HHH-L ‘to be 
remote’ (LCT, 519); 

(56) a.dom LH ‘relative’ 
519); 

(57) aña LH ‘in the direction of’ 
(postposition) (LCT, 519); 

(58) as- (a.a) LH ‘to take away 
smth. from smbd.’, ‘to rob" 
(LCT, 530); 

(59) e.fiu.lum LLL ‘dusk’ (LCT, 
546); 

(60) e.ñi LH ‘mother’ (LCT, 546); 

(61) ейі LH ‘father and mother’ 
(LCT, 546); 

(62) ye.ño LL (nom. yeñ. [G]i) ‘ fox’ 
(LCT, 563); 

(63) wus- (wu.fe) LH ‘to laugh’ 


(LCT, 
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(LCT, 597); 

(64) LHuk.kwo LLH ‘after a while’, 
* before long’ (LCT, 618); 

(65) co.o LH ‘kernel’. ‘seed’ 
(LCT, 634); 

(66) ces- (cefie) LH ‘to stir’, ‘to 
mix’ (LCT, 653); 

(67) cwo.ño.lo. Woy- LLLL/ cwo.fio. 
lo.woy- LLLL/cwo.fo.p = 
LLL ‘to be important’ (LCT, 
662); 


(68) cwo.fol LL ‘importance’, 
‘heart of the matter". (LCT, 
662); 


(69) cwu.ñwum.chu- LHH / cu.ftum. 
cho- LHL / cu.ftum.chu.ta LHL 
‘to cut off’ (LCT, 671, 676); 

(70) cwus- (cwu.fie) LH ‘ to pick up’, 
‘to gather’ (LCT, 673); 

(71) cwu.wun / cu.lum LH  ' inter- 
val’, ‘the time when’ (LCT, 


(72) cus LH (nom. си.йї) 
‘appearance’, ‘look’, ‘air’ 
(LCT, 679); 


(73) сиз /си.йиу LL ‘ dregs’, ‘lees’ 
(LCT, 676, 679); 

(74) cis- (ci.ñe) LH * to make’ (LCT, 
688); 


(75) сһе.йет /сһуелет HL ‘at 
first’, ‘beginning’, ‘start’ 
(LCT, 696, 697); 

(76) phu.fie.li HHL ‘space in 


weeds’, ‘interval between the 
grass’ (LCT, 728); 

(77) phu.Reng.kwuy HHL ‘ vegetables ', 
* greens’ (LCT, 728); 

(78) ho. Wo.fia LLH 
‘alone’ (LCT, 734); 

(79) hu.Rum.chu.le. ho- LLLL L * to 
be dim’, ‘to be faint’, ‘to be 
indistinct ° (LCT, 765). 


* single ', 


The theory of /s/lenition does not explain why this lenition occurs in 
some words and not in others in similar phonetic position: MK kye./ul(h) LH 
‘winter’ (later forms Aye.sul, kye.ul are attested)? but MK kwu.sul LH 
‘treasure’ (forms *kwu.flul, *kwu.ul are not attested); MK yefio LL (nom. 
yef.[G]i) ‘fox’ (forms yes.i LH, yeo, yeu are attested), but MK yey.sywuyn 
LH ‘sixty’ (forms *yey.fiywuyn, *yey.ywuyn are not attested); MK koñ. 


2 These forms are attested only in later texts which no longer showed accentuation. 
> The last two forms attested only in later texts with no accent marks. 
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[Glay LH.L ‘scissors’ (later forms ko.fay LH, kasuy, ka.oy are attested); * 
but MK ka.soy LH ‘thorn’ (forms *ka.fioy, *ka.oy are not attested). This 
fact indicates that there was a phonological distinction between ^ /s/ and A 
№/ in MK. In addition, forms with [s] and [e] especially tend to appear mostly 
in the later texts, while forms with [fi] are more typical for the earlier texts. 
This situation, however, is not absolute; sometimes both types may occur in 
the same text. Nevertheless, the oldest MK text * YOUNG.PI E.CHEN.KA ' (‘ The 
Song of Flying Dragons’, A.D. 1446) seems to be totally free of [s] forms in 
morpheme-internal position. As was already pointed out by lYi Kimun, the 
parallel forms with A and A belong to different dialects within MK. Forms 
with ^ are of southern origin and forms with A are typical of the central 
dialects. The parallel usage of these forms is due to the southern influence on 
the central dialects (Yi Kimun, 1987: 34). The same situation is still 
preserved in modern Korean: while in the southern dialects and most 
Hamkyeng dialects the reflexes of MK А and A have fallen together as the 
phoneme /s/, the central dialects and Phyengan dialects still differentiate 
them: they have zero for MK A and [s] for MK ^, e.g.: 


MK Seoul Kyengsang* Hamkyeng 
kofiolh kaul kasil kasir/kaïr ‘fall’ 
айо awu asi ast * younger 
brother ' 
mwufiwu muwu musi mukki « *muski * raddish ' 
kwusul kwusul kustl kusiri * treasure ° 
kasom kasum kasim kasimi * breast ' 
pwosyen posen 14 posai * Korean 
socks’ 


Thus, it is necessary to admit that MK A and А are two different phonemes. 

Is it possible to find any internal evidence that would clarify the phonetic 
nature of the triangle? I think I can answer this question in the afirmative. 

Some interesting reflexes of MK A in the position before MK [G] 
(indicated by the MK syllabification (ГҮ: Kimun, 1961/1987: 128-9) are 
found in Phyengan dialects: MK kof.Gay ‘scissors’, yeñ.Gi ‘fox’ 
(nominative); Phyengpuk kaga/kape/kage ‘scissors’, yegwwengi ‘fox’; 
Phyengnam kage/kagu ‘ scissors’, yenu/enni/yeni ' fox’. The reflex [n] for MK 
A indicates the nasal character of the latter. It is possible to imagine the 
following phonetic development: ‘scissors’ koñ.Gay > kapGay > kane; 
‘fox’ yefi.Gi > уер. Сї > yeni. In the position before the velar, [fi] shifted to 
[0], in the other positions it disappeared. There are three other interesting 
cases where MK A before following [i] or [j] shifted to [п] in Seoul and/or 
other Central and Phyengan dialects: 


‘The last two forms are known from a late text with no accent marks. 

* Kyengsang and other dialect data except Hamkyeng data аге mostly given according to 
Choy Нак un {1978 and Kim Hyengkyu TS Hamkyeng data are mostly ‘Soviet Korean ’ 
and are given according to field materials collected in Leningrad and Alma-Ata in 1989-90 by 
2 К. Р. King and myself. In some cases, though, I give them according to the above-mentioned 

ictionaries. 
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*feeding-through ' ‘shepherd’s purse’ ‘to be important’ 


MK kwu.ftyu/kwu.fli nani cwo.fio.lo. Woy/ 
cwo.fio.lo.woy/ 
cwo.fio.lop/ 

Seoul (kwuyu) nayng.i cowng yolop 

Kyengki kweni/kiin nepi ? 

Hwanghay  kwet/kwog neni ? 

Kangwen kunjəņ (паѕєпі) ? 

Phyengpuk  kupi neni ? 

Phyennam иш neni ? 


The Kangwen dialect has the form nasegi ‘ shepherd’s purse’ with [-s-], 
-typical for southern dialects, though it may be a loanword from a southern 
dialect, since a considerable part of Kangwen province lies in the southern 
part of Central Korea. On the other hand, the Kangwen parallel kunjeg 
‘feeding-trough’ to the MK kwu.Ayu/kwu.Ai is very important—it does not 
have [n], but rather [n]. Except for Seoul, we are lacking dialect words which 
would correspond to the MK. cwo./to.lo. Woy.ta ‘ to be important ', and Seoul 
does not have a nasal in kwuyu ‘ feeding-trough '. Thus, though the reflexes 
of MK А are not stable in Seoul, we can say that MK A did not disappear 
without a trace in Seoul and other Central and Phyengan dialects. Sometimes 
it appears as a nasal: mostly [9] and in one case, in Kangwen, as [n]. 

So far internal evidence has brought us to a point where we can say that 
MK A did not result from the lenition of [s] and that it was a kind of nasal. 
That brings us to three reasonable questions: (1) How we can explain the 
shift of MK A, if it was a nasal, to [s] in southern dialects? (2) Why did nasal 
MK A occur only in the medial position? (3) What was the phonetic quality 
of MK A? In other words, is it possible to prove on the basis of the internal 
evidence that it was a palatal nasal [fi]? 

As the reader will see later, the answers to the first and’ the second 
question are connected. Before giving these answers, I would like to give 
some attention to one very important feature of the MK phonological system 
which has outlined by S. К. Ramsey. He proposed the following PK 
reconstructions (Ramsey, 1986: 8): 


Middle Korean Proto-Korean 
Ww *b 
t/l *d 
G *g 
2 (my й) *s 
m *m 
n *n 


He interprets the MK contrasts [-W-] : [-p-] ; [-t/-] : [-t-E [-G-] : [-k-]; 
Ez-] : [-s-] as reflecting an earlier opposition between voiced and voiceless 
sounds. Ás anyone can see from S. R. Ramsey's chart above, there is one 
exception. PK *s is a voiceless sound. The fact that it is placed together with 
voiced sounds is problematic. It seems to me that S. R. Ramsey accepted the 
‘lenition’ theory and that is why he automatically placed PK *s as a 
protoform of the MK A, though it is a contradiction to his own theory, 
according to which the distinction between verbal stems in [-s] and [-A] 
should illustrate an earlier phonemic distinction between voiceless and voiced 
sounds. Now, if we look again at the PK column in S. R. Ramsey's chart, we 
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notice that, with the exception of PK *s, all the sounds are either voiced or 
nasal stops. Thus, it would be logical if the remaining member, the MK A 
were also a stop—nasal or plain voiced. PK *z is a bad candidate because it 
is пої a.stop. Thus, our choice is really limited to the nasals [fi] or [n] or 
palatal [z]. 

The above-mentioned MK consonant contrasts exist only in the medial 
and intervocalic position, with the exception of MK A which can occur also 
before MK [G] and after sonorants. Before consonants these contrasts are 
neutralized, and MK W, t/i and A become their voiceless counterparts. This 
leads us to the conclusion that the phonologically marked position for MK 
consonants is the intervocalic one, because only in this position are the 
majority of the consonants differentiated. From this point of view, if the 
MK A or its PK protoform were [5], it would be strange that [5] becomes [s] 
before a following consonant, since there is voiceless [č] in the system. Thus, 
we should say that the MK A was not a palatal [2]. 

It is well known that MK A did not occur in the initial position in native 
Korean words, but there are several examples when it occurred as the initial 
sound of morpheme. I can list six such cases. 

(1) The MK word for ‘ three’ is sey(h) LH with initial [s-], but we also 
have а MK numeral for approximate counting twu.ñe(h) LH.L ‘ two-three '. 
Keeping in mind that the intervocalic position is phonologically marked for 
MK, we have to admit that the original consonant is preserved in the 
intervocalic position in fwu.He(h) ‘ two-three’ and shifted to [s-] in the initial 
position. Thus, I reconstruct PK *fie- ‘three’. It probably underwent the 
following phonetic development, due to the loss of distinction between initial 
voiceless and voiced sounds: *fie- > *je- > *се- > MK se-. I can now provide 
the answer to the first question of why the MK A occurred only medially. 

The shift of PK *fi- to [s-] in initial position was due to the loss of the 
voiceless/voiced contrast. It is also possible to answer the second question of 
why medial [-fi-] became [-s-] in the Southern and Hamkyeng dialects. This is 
because the Southern and Hamkyeng dialects lost the distinction between 
voiceless and voiced in the medial position, as well as in the initial position. 
This, too, is attested by the development of PK *-b- (> MK -W-) in these 
dialects: 


MK Seoul Hamkyeng PK 
* warm winter ' teWun kyefulh te.wun kye.ul tobin togsami *-b- 
* beautiful woman’ kwo Wun пуеса ko.wun yeca — kobin yoza *-b- 
“narrow road’ cwopun kilh cop.un kil cobin éiri *-р- 
* bent sword ° kwupun kalh Китир.ип khal kubin khar *-p- 


From this chart we can see that MK and Seoul have different reflexes for 
PK *-b- and *-p-, while in Hamkyeng they fall together. The same situation is 
true for PK *-fi-. Let us also look at the other cases when [fi] is an initial in 
the morpheme. 

(2) MK has one very interesting marker, the ‘intermediate grapheme’, 
used as a kind of a genitive or possessive marker and represented by the 
allomorphs: К, t, p, А, s, and ? It seems that all these allomorphs were used 
only in * YONG.PI E.CHEN.KA ' (* The Song of Flying Dragons’, A.D. 1446), the 
earliest MK text. Very soon after that time, the usage was reduced to A, s, 
and 2, and eventually only to s. In ' YONG.P! E.CHEN. KA’ the usage of 
allomorphs was governed by the final and initial sounds of sequences of two 
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nouns, where Noun, modifies or delimits Noun, (Kholodovich, 1986: п, 14): 


(1) k was used after the Noun, with final [5] and before the Noun, with 
initial [с] or [pt]; 

(1) t was used after the Noun, with final [n] and before the Noun, with initial 
[с] or [pt]; 

(ili) р was used after the Noun, with final [m] and before the Noun, with 
initial [c] or [pt]; 

(iv) ? was used after the Noun, with final [I] or V and before the modified 
with Noun, [c] or [pt]; 

(v) s was used after the Noun, with final, [5], [n], [m], Ш, V and before the 
Noun, with an initial voiceless soun 

(vi) A was used after the Noun, with final [9], [n], [m], [I], V and before the 
Noun, with an initial sonorant or vowel. 


According to these rules we can see, again, that the MK A is used in the 
phonologically marked position. Thus it is the main allomorph and all other 
allomorphs can be derived from it by a series of assimilation rules. Thus, I 
can reconstruct PK *-fi as a genitive marker. 

(3) The MK humble verbal suffix with allomorphs -й0 И/-, -soW-, -sso W- 
and -co W- seen in * YONG.PI E.CHEN.KA °, shows a distribution quite similar to 
the distribution of the MK ‘intermediate grapheme’ A (Kholodovich 
1986, п, 32): 


(i) -fioW- was used after stems with final vowel and [I]; © 

(ii) -soW- was used after stems with final consonant except [t], [c], [ch] 
and [h]; 

Gii)-coW- was used after stems with final [t], [cl and [ch]; 

(iv) -5soW- was used after stems with final [h].’ 


The allomorph -/oW- is used in the phonologically marked position, 
so it is the main allomorph. , 

(4) MK phu.fie.li HHL ‘ space in weeds’, ‘ interval between the grass’ 
is a compound consisting of phul ‘ grass’ and -feli ‘interval’, ‘ space’. 
This -/leli is obviously just a protoform of MK se./i/sse./i HL * between’, 
‘interval’ (LCT, 449), because it is in phonologically marked position. 

(5) MK mwoy.fia.li LH.H.L ‘ echo’ is also a compound consisting of 
mwoy LH ' mountain’ and -йа./ HL which probably means ‘ sound ’. The 
second word of this compound, -Aali, may be related to MK swo./i LH 
‘sound ’, though the difference in the vowels in the first syllable and the 
different accentuation prevents me from stating this conclusively. 

So far, internal evidence has provided the information that MK A was 
a kind of nasal [fi] or [n] and that it can be reconstructed even in the 
initial position in PK in several cases. There still is no evidence 
concerning whether it was [ñ] or [n]. I think that the sixth example, which 
shows MK A in morpheme-initial position supports my view that MK 
represents [fi]: 

(6) MK particle Aa corresponds to the particle (/)sa in the Southern 
dialects and particle (дуа in Cental and Phyengan dialects. The sound [у], 
a palatal one, supports reconstruction of [fi] rather than [5]. Moreover, if 
we were to compare all the reflexes of the MK A found in the Central 


* Final [-П of the stem drops before following -floW-, e.g. al- ' to know ' > a-ioW-. 
7 Final 1] of the stem drops before following -sso W- (more precisely, +s- > -ss-), e.g.: ceh- 
“to be afraid > ce-ssoW or ces-soW-. 
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and Phyengan dialects we would probably have to reconstruct an archetye 
*fi, since only this unstable sound will give us such a huge range of 
different reflexes -[0], [©]. [y] and [n] (cf. the development of *fi in 
Manchu-Tungus languages (Tsintsius, 1949: 213-14). 

Since none of the modern Korean dialects has [fi] as a direct reflex of 
the MK A we must examine the evidence of the foreign language sources 
in order to support this point of view. 


Foreign language evidence 

Since I have limited the present research to the fifteenth century, the only 
applicable foreign language sources are in Chinese: HWUN.MIN CENG.UM (HC; 
‘The exhortation to the people about correct pronunciation’, A.D. 1446), 
HWUN.MIN CENG.UM HAYLYEY (HCH; ' The explanation of the examples to 
the exhortation to the people about correct pronunciation’, A.D. 1446) and 
TONG.KWUK CENG.WUN (‘ The correct rhymes of the Eastern Country’, A.D. 
1447), in which the sounds of Korean are explained in the terms of traditional 
Chinese phonology. 

Before we make any attempt to apply the material found in these sources 
to our problem, we should at least approximately establish the period of time 
and location for the source of the Korean readings of the Chinese characters 
used in HC and other contemporary MK texts. From first glance it is obvious 
that the authors of HC did not use the readings of characters from the 
Northern Ming China of the fifteenth century: the readings of the Chinese 
characters with ' entering tone’ are still reflected in HC and other texts with 
final stops: MC [-k] > MK [-k], MC [-t] > MK [-l?], MC [-p] > MK [-p]. Due 
to this fact, MK Sino-Korean readings are probably based on pre-Song or 
early Song pronunciation, since in Northern China the finals [-t] and [-k] were 
already lost by the eleventh century (Yakhontov, 1980: 36-41). The location 
of the source of the MK Sino-Korean readings is also crucial for our 
purposes. We have to prove that they were not based on the dialect of the 
Tang capital, Cháng-an, where initial nasals underwent the process of 
denasalization (Pulleyblank, 1962: 64). To do so is comparatively easy. We 
compare the Sino-Korean readings with Sino-Japanese Go-on and Kan-on. 
The former is based on the MC Wu dialect, while the latter is based on 
.Chang-an dialect of the late seventh-early eighth centuries. Let us consider 
the following examples: 


МС! (Qieyun) Go-on Kan-on MK 


miupn (L) maN baN man E ‘ten thousand ' 
mae ma ba ma E ' horse ’ 

nom naN daN nam B ‘man ’, ‘male’ 
nej nei dei ni ЎР, ‘mud ' 

nyin niN ziN йїп А * person °’ 

nyit niti zitu Ril? H ‘day’ ‘sun’ 


We can see from this chart that MK Sino-Korean readings are parallel to the 
MC ‘Qieyun’ pronunciation, which reflects the Wu dialect (Pulleyblank, 
1962: 66), and to Sino-Japanese Go-on, also based on the readings of 


* MC readings here and further are given mostly according to the reconstruction of MC by 
W. Baxter (Baxter, 1989). In rare cases they are given according to Li Rong’s reconstruction in 
which case they are noted given according to Li Rong’s reconstruction in which case they are 
noted (Li). Tonal notations are omitted. 
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characters in this dialect. At the same time they differ from the Sino-Japanese 
Kan-on, which is based on the dialect of Chang-an, because they have plain. 
nasals and no prenasalized voiced stops in initial position. 

MK A is described in HC as the initial sound in the character ## ‘ good 
crops’ (HC, 2b). This character has the same initial as the character H 
‘sun’, that is [ñ-]. Strangley enough, even such an outstanding scholar as lYi 
Kimun cites this evidence in support of reconstructing the MK grapheme A 
as [z] (Yi Kimun, 1987: 30). This is because he relies on the now out-of-date 
reconstruction of Middle Chinese by B. Karlgren (Karlgren, 1957). B. 
Karlgren considered that the MC initial in the character Н was [&2-], though 
Li Rong had shown that it was [fi-] in his 1952 publication (Li Rong, 1952: 
119-20). The majority of researchers, including such scholars as E. 
Pulleyblank, W. Baxter and S. Starostin, agree that the initial of the character 
H was [fi-] (Pulleyblank, 1962: 72), (Baxter, 1989: 1, 2:3, 17), (Starostin, 1989: 
10). In the speech of the Tang capital Cháng-an this [ñ-] shifted їо [42-] and 
later developed into the fricative [t] in a number of northern dialects, 
including present-day Beijing speech. But some Southern Chinese dialects still 
have [fi-] ог [n-] here: H : Suzhou fil, Nanchang йі, Fuzhou п? (Hanyu 
Fangyan Cihui, 1964: 14). 

In addition to this direct evidence, we have oblique evidence from the 
HCH, where the MK A is classified together with the MK graphemes © [0], 
v [аа [m], ° [Ø], = [I] as a ‘ sound that is neither clear not muddy’ (HCH, 
3b). This is a traditional Chinese definition for a sonorant. If MK A had 
been voiced fricative [z], it would be described as a ' completely muddy sound ’. 
The latter definition is given in the HCH for MK graphemes n, rx, m, Mand 
^: (HCH, ЗЬ) which were used in the fifteenth century for the transcription of 
MC voiced [р], [d], [b], [5] and [z], respectively (ТҮ! Swungnyeng, 1961/1985: 
20). 

Based both on the internal evidence given above and the evidence from 
Chinese sources, I can now say conclusively that the MK grapheme A was a 
palatal nasal [fi]. It is also possible to provide further evidence by taking into 
consideration the following Chinese loanword with initial [fi-] in MK: MK 
fyo(h) L ‘ mattress’, ‘futon’ (LCT, 507) < MC $& [nyowk] ‘id’. It is 
probably a rather old loanword, because MC [-k] had already shifted to MK 
[-h]. 

Thus, MK A was definitely a [fi]. What can we say about its 
pronunciation in the time preceding the creation of Hankul? For the period 
before the appearance of the first texts in Korean alphabet in the mid 
fifteenth century, we mostly have to rely on foreign language sources. There 
are also earlier native sources, such as the HANG.KA ('Songs of the 
Motherland ’, sixth-tenth centuries), but they are of no use for our purposes 
since the words in these texts which correspond to the MK words with 
triangle are written on Early Middle Korean ideographically with Chinese 
characters. We have valuable material such as the KYEYLIM YUSA (A.D. 
1102-1106), compiled by the Song Chinese, Sun Mu. There are three words in 
the KYEYLIM YUSA written phonetically in Chinese characters which 
correspond to MK words with A: 


MK KYE.LIM YUSA 
* younger brother ' afio T [alie (Li) 
‘forty’ marion RL mae.nyin 


© scissors ' Кой.Сау uT Æ kát.tsie.kai (Li) 
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The results confirm my hypothesis: in two cases we definitely have MC [fi], 
but the third word contains the MC affricate [ts]. In my view this situation 
shows that the distinction between the reflexes of PK *-fi- in different dialects 
probably already existed by that time and that Sun Mu may have elicited his 
word-list from different informants. 

Three other words corresponding to the MK words with A are recorded 
in the thirteenth-century text HYANGYAK KWU.KUP.PANG (lYi Kimun, 1987: 
33): 


MK HYANGYAK KWU.KUP.PANG 
* shepherd’s purse’ nani ЛЕ: npi.nie (Li) 
‘mother’ eñi HE "id.rie (Li) 
‘earthworm’ kef.Gwuy J&R Ý kid.nie.xo (Li) 


The other pre-Hankul source, the COSEN KWAN YEK.E, has an affricate [ts] 
in all its counterparts to the MK A, but since it appeared only twenty years 
before the earliest Hankul materials, it may be based on some variety of 
Southern dialect. 

Thus, early pre-Hankul foreign language sources do not provide us with 
any crucial information on the origins of MK A. Now that we have analysed 
all possible internal and foreign evidence, let us see what we can obtain from 
the external comparison of MK with Japanese and other ‘ Altaic ' languages. 


External evidence 

External correspondences of MK [fi]: ° 

MK PK PJ PMT PM PT PA 
5-/-Й- «а *n/m *fi *n *j-1/D-, -n + 
Comparisons" 


1. MK А as initial in the morpheme 

(1) MK й, genitive marker. Cf. OJ no < РЈ *no id.; PTM *ñi, id; PM *n, id.; 
PT *n, id. 

(2) MK -ña.li H.L ' sound’ in mwoy.fa.li LH.H.L ‘echo’ < PK *fiar-i. Cf. 
OJ ne ' sound’ (MJ ne H[-H]) < *ney < РЈ *na[r]i HH[-H] (2.1) < *паг[а-С]і 
(Martin, 1987: 495). Also OJ nar- ‘ to sound ’. 

(3) MK -ñe L ' three’ іп twu.fe(h) LH.L ‘ two-three’, sey(/) LH ‘ three’ < 
PK *füe[C]i ‘three’. Cf. OJ myi- ‘three’ (MJ mi- H (?)) < PJ *mi- 1,1? 
(Martin, 1987: 482); PMT *[ñ]il-an ‘ three’ (SSTM, 1, 1975, 305-6). 

(4) MK -ñoW- < PK *-fiob-, humble verbal suffix. Cf. OJ mawi- ' humbly 
come/go', used also as an auxiliary humble verb (MJ mawir-). S. Martin 
reconstructs РЈ *mawi ir-u < *mab[a-C]i ?B ira- A (Martin, 1987: 719) which 
is doubtful, because this verb in OJ belongs to a vowel conjugation. I propose 
PJ *mabi-. 


II. MK A in medial position 
(1) MK Коло! (h) LL ‘ autumn’ < PK *kofior-Vy. Cf. PT *gyr ' autumn’ < 
*gy(?)yr < *руйуг?. E. Polivanov compared this Korean word with TU qi 


°} adopt the modified system of correspondence between ' Altaic" languages proposed b 
У. L Tsintsius (Tsintsius, 1949, 1984) and V. M. Hheh-Svitych (Illich-Svitych, 1971), whic 
ipl the reconstruction of three types of stops: voiceless aspirated, voiceless unaspirated and 
vo 

1 For PJ, I use the reconstruction of S. Martin (Martin, 1987). Reconstructions for PMT, PM 
and PT are mine. References indicate the main source of a list of forms in different languages. 
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* winter ' (Polivanov, 1927/1968: 163). 

(2) MK Колот LL * material ’, ‘ cloth’. Cf. OJ kyinu ‘ garment’, ‘ silk’ (MJ 
kinu LH[-H]) < PJ *kinu 2.4 (Martin, 1987: 451). 

(3) MK ka.fio.myel- LHL * to be rich’. Cf. J kanemoti ‘ wealthy person’ < 
kane ‘ money’ + moti ‘ to have’. The Japanese word is certainly a compound 
and its first attestation is only for EMJ, but the phonetic and semantic fit is 
ideal. Since we do not know how to analyse the MK word, I prefer to 
preserve this comparison. 

(4) MK ke.ñwuy/keñ.Gwuy LH ‘ earthworm’ < PK *kefigi[r]i (forms in the 
dialects support а MK form with [G] (Kim Hyengkyu, 1974/1986: 273-4). Cf. 
PMT *xüñgüli * worm ', ‘larva’ (SSTM, п, 1977: 280). 

(5) MK kefi.Gwa.Ai LLH ‘ reveller '. Cf. OJ konom- ' to love (often in sexual 
sense)’, ‘to take pleasure’ (MJ konom- В) < PJ *konoma- B-(Martin, 1987: 
712). 

(6) MK kye.ful(h) LH ‘ winter’. Cf. PT. *gil? * winter’. The vowel is short, 
but PT “Е is very unstable (Serebrennikov and Gadzhieva, 1986: 22), so we 
can propose earlier *grP < *gi(?)il? < рн. E. Polivanov compared the 
Korean word with TU kyz ‘ autumn’ (Polivanov, 1927/1968: 163). Cf. (?) also 
OJ kor- ‘to freeze’ (MJ kor- A) < РІ *Кәга- A (Martin, 1987: 713) < 
*korara- (due to medial [-r-] loss (Whitman, 1985: 21-3)) < *konora- (this 
example, if it is correct, almost fits the same net of correspondences as MK 
panol ‘ needle’ and ОЈ pari ‘ id.’ < *pararu-Ci < *panaru-Ci (Whitman, 1985: 
209)). 

(7) MK. kwu.ñyu/kwu.ñi LH ‘ feeding-trough '. Cf. PMT *kofi[/]- ' bucket’, 
‘basket’, “а type of vessel’ (SSTM, 1, 1975: 412); PM *kóne-g ‘ [wooden] 
bucket ’, * barrel ’; PT *köd-äk ‘ pail’, ‘ bucket’ (Räsänen, 1969: 290). 

(8) MK ku.fey LH ‘ hidden place’, ku.ñuk ho- LL ‘to be hidden’. Cf. OJ 
kagey * shadow ’, * shade’, ‘ hidden place’ (MJ kage LH) < РЈ *kanka-Ci 2.5 
(Martin, 1987: 432). S. Martin compares this form with ka ‘day’ and 
proposes PJ *kanka-Ci < ? *ka n[i] ka (Martin, 1987, 432). I would suggest 
РЈ *kanka- < *kanV-ka, where -ka = ‘ place ' (cf. MJ ari-ka ‘ place of being ’, 
sumi-ka ‘ place of living °). 

(9) MK sku.Ai- LL ‘to dip’ <? PK *köñi- (secondary reinforcement of the 
initial consonant in MK?). Cf. OJ kum- * (о dip’ (MJ kum- A) < PJ *kuma- 
A (Martin, 1987: 716). Maybe PJ *kumi- ? 

(10) MK na.Ai 'shepherd's purse’. ОЈ naduna 'shepherd's purse’ (MJ 
naduna LH?) S. Martin proposes PJ ?*nantu-na (Martin, 1987: 494). I 
suggest PJ *nan[V]-tu na, where -tu is an OJ genitive marker. This etymology 
was proposed by S. Martin (1966: 241), but his treatment of MK as [z] 
caused a problematic correspondence MK [2] : OJ [n]. 

(11) MK mo.fol(h) LL ‘ village’. Cf. OJ mura ‘ village’ (MJ mura HL) <? PJ 
*mura-[Ci-] 2.2b (Martin, 1987: 488). Possible development due to medial 
[-r-] loss (Whitman, 1985: 21-3): PJ *mura « *murura « *munura. Cf. #6. 
There is also the point of view that the MK and OJ words are not related 
(Martin, 1966: 229). 

(12) MK mo.fiom LL ‘soul’, ‘ heart’. Cf. OJ mune < *muney (stem muna-) 
‘chest? (MJ mune HL) < PJ "muna-Ci 2.2a (Martin, 1987: 488). This 
comparison was offered for the first time by J. Whitman (1985: 237), but 
because of the interpretation of the MK word as mozom it looked 
inconvincing. Cf. (Starostin, 1986: 109). 

(13) MK pu.fiu.lum LLL ‘abcess’, * boil’. Cf. OJ pare- < *parey- (lower 
bigrade conjugation) ‘to swell’ (MJ Fare- A) « PJ *para-Ci- A (Martin, 
1987: 685). The possible development, due to loss of medial [-r-] (Whitman, 
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1985: 21~3): PJ *para- « *parara- < *panara-. Cf. #6 and #12. 

(14). MK a.fo LL (nom. afi.Gi LH) ‘ younger brother’ < PK *a.fio-y. Cf. OJ 
ani * elder brother’ (MJ ani 72) < PJ *ani 2.5(?) (Martin, 1987: 382). Since 
there is no distinction in OJ between [yi] and [iy] after [n], PJ reconstructions 
*anu-Ci or *anə-Ci are both possible. Connotations ‘ younger’ and ‘ elder’ 
do not necessarily go back to proto-languages: cf. MK a.fom LH ‘ relative’ 
which is probably related to MK алло. 

(15) MK уе.йо LL (nom. уей.Сі LH) ‘fox’. This word obviously violates 
vowel harmony. The [ye] in the first syllable probably goes back to *i (cf. 
MK myenol LH ‘ daughter-in-law’ < *minol (Whitman, 1985: 152)). Thus, 
the reconstruction of PK *ifio-y seems realistic. Cf. OJ inu * dog’ (MJ inu LL) 
< PJ *inu 2.3 (Martin, 1987: 425). 

(16) MK со.йо LH ‘ kernel’. Cf. OJ tane ‘ seed’ (MJ tane LH) < PJ *tana-Ci 
2.4 (Martin, 1987: 541). Cf. also OJ sane ‘ kernel’, ‘seed ° < PJ *sana-Ci 
2.3(?) (Martin, 1987: 518) which semantically fits better, but because of the 
initial [s-] it should be considered to be an early Korean loanword in 
Japanese. 


Conclusion 

Thus the internal evidence, the foreign-language sources and the external 
comparisons demonstrate that the MK ‘triangle’ A represented a palatal 
nasal [fi], which goes back to PK *ñ. This phoneme underwent a quite 
peculiar evolution. In the modern South and Hamkyeng dialects it became [s] 
in both initial and medial positions. In the modern Central and Phyengan 
dialects it also shifted to [s-] in the initial position, but in the medial position 
a variety of different reflexes can be observed: [Ø], [n], D] and [n]. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EXALTED 
FUNCTION OF THE POSSESSIVE CONSTRUCTION 
IN CLASSICAL JAPANESE 


By LONE TAKEUCHI 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


1. The Japanese interpersonally marked linguistic system 

The system of Japanese interpersonally marked linguistic elements (keigo) 
encodes interpersonal relations between the addresser, the referent of the 
grammatical subject and the indirect object, as well as the addressee. 
Basically, the distinction is between a reference axis and an address axis. The 
reference axis expresses assessment of the status of the subject vis-à-vis the 
addresser of the communication, and when relevant, also of the indirect 
object vis-à-vis the subject (and addresser). Expressions of the former relation 
are termed subject honorifics or exalted forms, those of the latter relation 
object honorifics or humble forms.' 

By and large, the verb is the core constitutent of interpersonally marked 
expressions. To use an example from Classical Japanese (CJ) which is slight- 
ly more complicated than Modern Јарапеѕе, but more relevant to the follow- 
ing discussion, uramu ‘to bear a grudge’ is a plain, ie. interpersonally 
unmarked, form. As such it can be used in reference to the action of the 
addresser, the addressee, or a third person, whenever the status of the persons 
involved is equal and the speech situation informal. By contrast, urami 
tamafu is an exalted form expressing the addresser's consideration of the 
exalted status of the subject, be it the addressee or a third person.‘ 
Morphologically, urami tamafu is a combination of a head verb with the aux- 
Шагу verb tamafu ‘ to deign °’. Consideration of the exalted status of the indi- 
rect object can be expressed by another verb combination urami kikoyu ‘ to 
bear a grudge to an exalted person’ where kikoyu as a verb means ‘to be 
audible, to say humbly '. Finally, the two can be combined into urami kikoe 
tamafu ' someone exalted bears a grudge to someone (even more) exalted’. 

On the address axis, the formality of the communicative situation, i.e. the 
relationship between the addresser and the addressee, determines the occur- 
rence of a couple of polite auxiliary verbs. In CJ these were regular verbs, 
faberi and later safurafu (> sooroo), both of which functioned as existential 
verbs in the contemporary language. Thus, a formal setting, e.g. a letter or a 
situation of reporting to a superior, tended to call for a polite expression, a 
combination of the head verb with a polite auxiliary, e.g. urami faberi ‘ polite- 
ly/formally communicate that someone bears a grudge’, or in further combi- 


! cf. Harada (1976). 

2 Lewin (1967) presents a summary of regularities of Japanese interpersonally marked forms 
across historical periods. . 

? By CJ is here understood the language of the tenth to the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries 
covering the period over which the innovation in question took place. During the tenth to 
eleventh centuries was established the prescriptive paradigm of CJ proper, which writers in subse- 
quent centuries felt compelled to obey, although they did increasingly add innovative features. 
Modern Japanese here refers to the modern Standard language. In this article the Kunreisiki tran- 
scription has been used for Modern Japanese. The Classical Japanese is rendered by a transliter- 
ation of the Historical Orthography (rekisikanazukai) with due allowance for occurrences of mor- 
phological changes (onbm) in individual passages, | . 

: Subject honorifics cannot then refer to first person or to the in-group of first person, with 
the exception that the emperor is generally quoted as using exalted forms in reference to his own 
actions. 
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nation with one or more of the auxiliaries on the reference axis yielding, 
theoretically at least, urami tamafi faberi ‘ politely communicate that someone 
exalted bears a grudge’; urami kikoe faberi ‘ politely communicate that some- 
one bears a grudge to someone exalted’; urami kikoe татай faberi ‘ politely 
communicate that someone exalted bears a grudge to someone (else) exalt- 
ed *.5 A further characteristic feature of the system is the diversification of the 
exalted system into a graded scale of expressions. Table | shows an overview 
of the more common CJ exalted expressions: 


Table 1: Scale of exalted (subject honorific) expressions in Classical Japanese, 


c. 1000. 
urama-se tamafu bear a grudge-CAUSATIVE exalted verb 
urami tamafu bear a grudge exalted verb 
urama-ru bear a grudge-PASSIVE 
uramu bear a grudge 


The degree of exaltation is descending from the top in accordance with 
the general iconic feature that longer expressions correlate with higher exalta- 
tion. Within the sphere of CJ prose, the highest level of exaltation (e.g. 
uramase tamafu) was used to refer to the action of emperors, members of the 
imperial family, etc. Morphologically the exalted forms of table 1 are suffixes 
or auxiliary verbs or combinations thereof, as in Modern Japanese. 

It should be noted that some core lexemes are inherently exalted. 
Historically, these often represent relics of original productive processes of 
the language. Thus, the exalted verb ossyaru ‘to say’ in Modern Japanese is 
a relic of the exalted possessive construction of a deverbal noun ofose * say- 
ing, command’ and an existential verb ari ‘to be’, an innovation which 
seems to have started in the 10th to 11th centuries. 


2. Historical perspective on the exalted constructions 

The socio-linguistic perspective—who referred to and addressed whom by 
what forms within the literary universe of the CJ literature—has tended to 
dominate the study of the interpersonally marked linguistic system. Much less 
is known about the linguistic functions of the interpersonally marked system, 
e.g. its relevance for reference tracking, etc. The perspective of the present 
study is historical. It attempts to outline in some detail how a particular CJ 
plain construction developed an exalted function. The construction in ques- 
tion is the possessive exalted prefix-(deverbal) noun-existential verb ((d) in 
table 2 below), chosen because it is the earliest exalted innovation which can 
be traced in texts from its very beginnings. Apart from the value such an 
account might have per se, it is hoped that studying the process of actuation 
may contribute to our understanding of interpersonally marked linguistic sys- 
tems in general, and ultimately towards the establishment of a typology. 

For a start, one might assume that in the same way that verbs denoting 
vertical motion repeatedly during the history of Japanese have developed 
denotations of giving and have been singled out for exalted function, affixal 
exalted expressions too would share syntactic-semantic-pragmatic features in 
their primary function and possibly undergo certain characteristic processes 
of actuation. In order to consider this point briefly, the most important of the 


5 There is the further systematic complication, which need not concern us here, that the polite 
auxiliary verbs originally had object honorific meaning ‘ to attend, to serve’. 
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morphological exalted expressions are listed in table 2 in chronological order 
of their innovative exalted function: 


Table 2. A chronologically arranged list of exalted morphological expressions. 


(a) -asu transitive — 8th c. 
(b) -(r)aru passive 10-11th c. - MJ 

(c) -(s)asu causative 11—12th c. — 16th c. 
(d) P-N existential V possessive I2-13th c. – 17 c. 
(e) P-N copula copula 13-14 c. - MJ 

(f ~~ P-N-ni раги mutative late Edo ~ МЈ 


P signifies exalted prefix 


It is an incontestable fact that the exalted function of the constructions in 
table 2 is historically secondary,® and it seems a fair characterization to say 
that the primary function, indicated in the middle column, in each case indi- 
cates diminished control on the part of the subject (cf. 2.1 below).? Judging 
from the historically attested developments (b)-4f), another valid generaliza- 
tion is that the exalted function is explicated by another element at least in 
the initial stages of innovation. In the case of (b), occurrence of the exalted 
passive in tenth/eleventh-century prose was largely confined to combination 
with already exalted verbs, e.g. obosaru ‘to think, to long (exalted)' from 
obosu ‘ to think, to long (exalted) ’ which in turn is an old exalted form obosu 
derived from omofosu of the verb omofu ‘to think, to long’,* in the case of 
(c), the verb tamafu meaning ‘ to deign ° was used; in case of (4)-(f), an allo- 
morph go-/ofon- of the so-called exalted prefix.’ 


2.1. Exalted function of passive and causative 

The fact that the innovation of the exalted function of the passive was fol- 
lowed within a couple of centuries by a similar innovation of the causative 
suggests to my mind that speculation about the origin of these two innova- 
tions might profitably focus on the shared features of the plain constructions. 

Nouns may be categorized semantically on the basis of the degree of con- 
trol which referents potentially command over actions. The relevant distinc- 
tions are said to form a saliency hierarchy (Klaiman, 1991:321), which for 
Japanese might look as follows: 1 p. > 1 p. in-group > 2 p. > definite > indef- 
inite > animate > inanimate. As it is natural for events to be expressed as 
proceeding from the more salient towards the less salient participants, encod- 
ing according to saliency results in an unmarked active construction in which 
the most salient noun is assigned as subject. To the extent that they reflect 
more complicated considerations, passive and causative represent marked 
voice constructions. 


* cf. Lewin (1967). 

7 1р her account of * impersonal’ constructions in Old and Middle English, М. A. McCawley 
(1973: 202) calls attention to the fact that the same semantic principle,'. . . that the human experi- 
encer is unvolitionally/unself-controllably involved in the situation’, is found in a number of 
seemingly unrelated constructions. Interestingly, in Japanese most of the comparable construc- 
tions have developed an exalted function. 

* cf. for instance, Tukisima (1969: 506). 

° At some stage, the passive was used in exalted function on its own without tamafu, as it still 
is in Modern Japanese. Likewise, towards the end of the sixteenth century which saw the culmi- 
nation of the exalted forms derived from the possessive construction, a verb stem without the 
exalted prefix o-attached combined with paru « CJ ari (with an accreted palatal approximant 
after the front vowel of the preceding verb stem (ren'yookei)), e.g. yomiyaru * to read ', was used 
to express slight exaltation (Yamazaki, 1965). 
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It should be noted that there is at least partial convergence between 
saliency and empathy defined as ‘... the speaker's identification, which may 
vary in degree, with a person/thing that participates in the event or state that 
he describes in a sentence’ (Kuno, 1987:206). Generally speaking, salient 
nominals are likely to have more speaker empathy. In narratives involving 
two or more definite nominals/referents, which would be identically placed on 
the saliency hierarchy, empathy applies as a flexible pragmatic concept: other 
things being equal, a protagonist is more likely than a minor character to be 
the object of the narrator’s empathy. 

The particular marked voice character of the CJ passive construction lies 
in its grammaticalization of the distinction between semantic saliency (virtual 
control of action) and actual control (agentivity). Passive is an adjunct-aug- 
menting construction, in the sense that the salient nominal can be defined 
from among core or non-core arguments, or simply on the basis of the con- 
text (in terms of empathy). The semantic nuance of the passive construction is 
that the control of this salient nominal, encoded as subject, is diminished." 
Arguably, such a marked voice relation holds between the adjuncts of spon- 
taneous passives (zihatu) derived from intransitive verbs. In for instance fuzi 
miyu ‘ Mount Huzi is visible (to me), (Т) can see Mount Huzi ’, the visibility is 
conceived as more directly due to the appearance of the less salient noun 
‘Huzi’, than to the actional control of the more salient ellipted human or 
animate noun. Historically the spontaneous passive is thought to have pre- 
ceded passives of transitive verbs. The above definition of passive means that 
in passives of transitive verbs when two animate arguments, the agent and the 
virtual agent (salient noun), are present at the logical level, the semantic agent 
is not assigned as subject," but as the doer of the action denoted by the verb 
in the passive construction. This relation is commonly encoded by ni which in 
CJ represents a neutralization with the locative category’? or later, by source 
-yori. Normally, the salient nominal, і.е. the one with the potentially highest 
actional control, is assigned as subject in preference to the patient (direct 
object) or any other core argument. If not a core argument, this nominal 
tends to bear some relation to the patient: it may, for instance, be understood 
as the semantic patient of the action noun that is encoded as direct object, 
e.g. ‘ lies about/slander of a woman’, in the passive construction in (1):? 


(1) onna wa...  soragoto wo fitoni 
woman-TOP  lies-DO people/others-LOC 


ifi tukerare nado sitaredomo (Makura no soosi, around 1000) 
say-attach-PASS-etc. do-PERF-CONCESS 
* Although a woman is for instance slandered by others.’ 


? Concerning diminished control, see Klaiman (1991). 

п The referent 1s mostly animate, although inanimate nouns which cannot normally be con- 
trolled by more salient nominals, e.g. kaze * wind `, do occur. Overall, only agents placed rela- 
tively high in the saliency hierarchy can be encoded as doer in the CJ passive construction. 

* The neutralization is complete as reference by means of a location rather than by name is 
the rule with emperors and other exalted persons, see below. 

? Frequently the relationship was of the particularly close kind, sometimes termed inalien- 
able. A precise definition is not possible here, but a typical inalienable relation is between person 
and y parts. There is some evidence that such close inalienable relationships between nouns 
conditioned several grammatical distinctions in CJ such as. possessive relationships, ga (inalien- 
able) vs. no (alienable); instrumental, where nite indicated inalienable relation to the agent, e.g. 
kowe nite ifu ‘say ina... voice" in distinction to site alienable relation, e.g. Katana site kiru ' cut 
with a knife `; exalted verb constructions were used when a noun inalienable to someone exalted, 
is subject, e.g. go-kotu ofasimasu ` (his) bones/ashes аге’ (examples from Towazugatari (four- 
teenth century)). 
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In (1), the fact that the addresser, Sei Syoonagon, is speaking about life as a 
court lady from her own experience, means that the referent of wonna, seman- 
tically to be understood as the patient of the action (noun) soragoto * slan- 
der’, has her empathy, and if for no other reason, is therefore more salient 
than the indefinite fito, the semantic agent and the doer of the passive con- 
struction. Hence wonna is assigned as subject. 

It is possible to understand the CJ causative construction along the same 
lines. On the surface, the optimal three-place configuration is similar.^ The 
difference would seem to lie in the more rigorously defined subject control of 
the causative. Thus, for instance, the subject in the causative construction 
may control the conclusion of the action, which that of the passive construc- 
tion cannot. 

Now, exaltation expressed by means of an auxiliary verb of giving, such 
as tamafu in tadune tamafu ‘to deign to enquire’ (cf. table 1 above) would 
originally have indicated in an explicit manner that the action of enquiring 
had interpersonally marked direction, originating from the exalted referent of 
the subject towards the indirect object, the semantic experiencer. However, 
this nuance probably tended to be suppressed, as the exalted construction was 
generalized to verbs which lent themselves less well to such actional transfer. 
Assuming that the above characterization of the passive and causative con- 
Structions is correct, one may speculate what the particular effect of an exalt- 
ed causative construction, e.g. X Y (wo) Z ni tadunesase tamafu ‘ X receives 
the favour of Z enquiring about Y ' would be. Presumably, the exaltation was 
interpreted to apply to the referent of the (semantic) agent of the causative 
construction, i.e. the causee, in the same way as the referent of the semantic 
agent of the active construction, i.e. the subject, was exalted. Exaltation and 
causative were, however, at odds: causative grammaticalized a split between 
saliency and agentivity, while exaltation assumed their coreferentiality. At the 
same time, in the exalted causative construction of a verb of communication 
such as tadunu ‘to enquire’, the fact that the semantic experiencer was likely 
to be coreferential with the salient (and empathetic) nominal and hence 
assigned as the syntactic subject, meant an unambiguously defined interper- 
sonal relationship of the two participants of the actional transfer, the exalted 
(causee) and the salient or empathetic experiencer (subject). One may specu- 
late that the natural effect of this narrowly defined bondage would be a 
heightened degree of exaltation. 

It is of some interest, in this connection, that examples of the CJ exalted 
innovation CAUSATIVE—tamafu construction, in which the exalted nominal 
is assigned as causee and encoded by ni, are quite commonly found in the 
tenth to eleventh-century texts, e.g. (2): 


4 The X site Y wo V causative construction is probably to be interpreted as an unambiguous 
make-causative (cf. the occurrence of transitive verbs) and has been disregarded here as unim- 
portant for the exalted innovation. 

! Broadly speaking, it seems that there was a trend in CJ to encode semantic agents different- 
ly according to the degree of saliency/empathy of their referents: @ and ni, paralleled roughly in 
the distinction between genitive ga and no, denoted higher and lower degree of saliency/empathy, 
respectively. 
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(2) o-mafe ni mo odi warafase tamafu. 
P-front-LOC-EVEN fear laugh-CAUS exalt AUX 


... Warafi nonosiru wo ufe ni mo kikosimesite, 
laugh be excited-ATTRIB-but top-LOC-EVEN  exalt her-GER 


watarase ofasimasite, 
cross-CAUS-exalt AUX-GER 


*.. to warafase tamafu (Makura no soosi, Т) 

... QUOT laugh-CAUS exalt AUX 

‘Her Majesty laughs in fear... . We laugh and make a fuss, and His 
Majesty hears about it, comes over and laughs [saying]' . . . 


Note that reference to exalted persons is by means of location. Thus, Sei 
Syoonagon, who was a lady-in-waiting to an empress, refers to her mistress as 
mafe ‘(the one in) front’, while ufe ‘(the one) above’ is used to refer to the 
emperor or the empress. The distinction between doer and location, which 
could both be encoded by ni, is thereby neutralized. 

It is, of course, quite possible that the exalted causative with the causee 
encoded by ni as in (2) may have had a distinctive semantic nuance. However, 
it is beyond the present study to trace the development towards active syntax 
(assigning the agent as unmarked subject) which must have set in at some 
(probably early) stage of the lexical generalization. A trend towards active 
syntax was presumably favoured by the markedness of the exalted causative 
construction where the subject exaltation of the verb was at odds with the 
argument structure. It may also have been furthered by other innnovations in 
the case-system.'ó In any event, the effect of active syntax was probably to 
make the experiencer of the action less clear, leading to a degrading of the 
exalted nature of the construction. 

On its own, the above-outlined development is likely to remain largely 
speculative in the absence of textual evidence. However, case studies of the 
actuation of later exalted constructions may add to (or detract from) its plau- 
sibility." Because of its essential nominal character, the exalted possessive 
construction exalted prefix-(deverbal) noun—existential verb ((d) in table 2) 
appears at first glance-to be a quite different construction from the passive 
and causative, but as will be shown below, the original plain, i.e. non-exalted, 
possessive construction exhibited the characteristics of a diminished control 
construction, not unlike the passive and causative seen above. 


2.2. Methodology and data 

It seems desirable as a first step towards an account of a systematic 
change that both the innovation in question and the linguistic system which 
gave rise to it, should be described in sufficient detail to allow a realistic and 
full explanation: that is, if possible, to render plausible how innovations were 
brought about as (new) speakers of the language interpreted the language 
data available to them. The present account is based on inspection of texts 
chosen from various prose genres (Japanese poetry is with a few irrelevant 
exceptions impregnable to interpersonally marked constructions) originating 
from about 1000-1308. Table 3 gives a list of the titles (in some cases specify- 
ing books) investigated, broad genre definition, date of origin and date of 


* cf. Motohashi (1989). 
? For a study of o- т naru, see Haraguti (1974). 
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manuscripts.” In the right-hand column is indicated the number of occur- 
rences of the exalted possessive construction. Among the texts in the list 
marked as having no examples of the exalted possessive construction, Hokke 
syuuhoo ippyakuza kikigakisyoo is a early setuwa text which does not feature 
the type of characters—the emperor and members of the Imperial family— 
about whose actions the construction in question was initially most likely to 
be used. Generally speaking, the wabun genres which are essentially private in 
. tone such as diaries (Zyoozin azyari no haha-syuu and Utatane) and/or related 
to poetry (prose prefaces to Sinkokinsyuu) seem less accessible to the innova- 
tion in question and contain no or few examples. 


Table 3: Titles and dates of origin and of manuscripts 


title abbrev. date of origin MS no. 
Genzi monogatari GM 1008 1478 54 
( Kiritubo-Asagao) 

Hamamatu HCM c. 1060 c. 1600 12 
tyuunagon monogatari 

Zyoozin azyari no ZAH c. 1071 13th c. no ex. 
haha-syuu 

Eiga monogatari EM 1092 13th c. 34 
(books 9-15) 

Hokke syuuhoo HIK 1110 I2th c. 0 
ippyakuza kikigakisyoo 

Konzyaku monogatari KM 1124 I2th c. 6 
(books 12-14, 22-24, 28) 

Imakagami IK c. 1170 13th c. 67 
Torikaebaya TM c.1196-1200 — 16th c. 9 
Sinkokinsyuu SK 1201 1475 5 
(prose prefaces only) 

Uzi syuui monogatari USM 1216 17th c. 38 
Gukansyoo GS 1220 1476 (17th c.) 25 
(book 5) 

Kokon tyomonzyuu KT 1254 1339 94 
Utatane U c. 1250+ ? no ex. 
Syasekisyuu SS 1283 1597 68 
(books 5-9) 

Towazugatari TG 1306 17th c. 259 
Zegaiboo-e 7 1308 (1354) 1354 6 
Heike monogatari HM 13th c. 1300+ 211 


" The text editions used are in chronological order of date of origin of text: Genzi monogatari, 
annot. by Abe Akio et al. (Syoogakukan, 1969) (=Nihon Koten Bungaku ere 12-13); 
Hamamatu tyuunagon monogatari, annot. by Matuo Satosi (Iwanami, 1964) (=Nihon Koten 
Bungaku Taikel, TY: Zyoozin azyari no haha-syuu, annot. by Нима Tokutaroo (Hakuteisya, 
1965); Eiga monogatari, 2 vols., annot. by Matumura Hirozi and Yamanaka Yutaka (Iwanami, 
1964) (=Nihon Koten Bungagaku Taikei, 75-6); Hokke syuuhoo ippyakuza kikigakisyoo, comm. by 
Yamagisi Tokuhei (Benseisya, 1976) (=Benseisya bunko, 4); Konzyaku monogatari, 5 vols., annot. 
by Yamada Yosio et al. (Iwanami, 1959-63) (=Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikei 22-6), Imakagami 
honbun oyobi soosakuin, comp. by Sakakibara Kunihiko et al. (Kasama syoin, 1984) (=Kasama 
sakuin soosyo, 85); Torikaebaya monogatari no kenkyuu, annot. by Suzuki Hiromiti (Kasama 
syoin, 1973) (=Kasama soosyo, 32); Sinkokinsyuu, annot. by Hisamatu Sen'iti et al. (Iwanami, 
1958) (=Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikei, 28), Uzi syuui monogatari, comm. by Miki Sumito and 
Asam: Kazuhiko (Iwanami, 1990) (=Sin-Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikei, 42); Gukansyoo, annot. by 
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Ideally, one would wish to include a couple of texts representing the lan- 
guage of each generation of speakers. In reality, the fact that the date of ori- 
gin is often disputed, and the transmission of texts uncertain—in many cases 
the discrepancy between the date of origin and the date of the existing manu- 
script runs to several centuries—would seem to present a potentially serious 
obstacle to the kind of venture intended here. The selection of texts has been 
made according to the conventional dating of their origin, one or two texts at 
intervals from 20—50 years. Several genres and styles are represented. Later 
texts which are known to favour archaic classical linguistic features, such as 
Turezuregusa, have been avoided, and the texts are generally agreed to refect 
a contemporary usage. I would like to think that the basic soundness of this 
selection is vindicated overall by the consistent picture of the development 
which the texts present when arranged in chronological order of origin as in 
table 3. 

In as much as it was common then as it is now when writing Japanese, 
not to elaborate on details of what was likely to be obvious to the 
contemporary reader, the texts leave something to be desired as linguistic 
data. Thus, there are few indications of how the honorific prefix was to be 
read, which leaves one guessing between several possible variants ofon, owon, 
on or o. Often it is also not clear whether the noun of the possessive con- 
struction is intended as a Sino-Japanese (SJ) word (on-reading) or as a 
Yamato-Japanese (YJ) word (kun-reading). These are the two main difficul- 
ties relating to the construction in question, and anyone using an alphabetic 
writing faces some difficult decisions. As a rule I follow the readings suggest- 
ed by the editors of the text editions. The historically correct orthography 
(rekisi kanazukai) has been used when nothing else is stated. 


3. The possessive construction 

The plain possessive construction is in evidence since the earliest Japanese. 
As will be shown below, the exalted function entailed a development from an 
essentially analytic stative predicate with two core arguments: 


possessor / exalted prefix-possessed noun / stative existential verb 
into a unitary active exalted verb form: 
subject / honorific prefix-noun/deverbal noun-existential verb ' 


The further configuration of core arguments depended on the valency of the 
cognate verb (e.g. (4) below). 

It lies outside the scope of this study to give a full account of the posses- 
sive construction. The relationship between the two nominals of this con- 


Okami Masao and Akamatu Tosihide (Iwanami, 1967) (=Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikei 86); 
Kokon tyomonzyuu, annot. by Nagazumu Yasuaki and Simada Isao (Iwanami, 1966) (=Nihon 
Koten Bungaku Tatkei, 84); Utatane in Tyuusei nikki kikoo-syuu, annot. by Hukuda Hideiti 
(Iwanami, 1990) (=Sin- n Koten Bungaku Taikel, 51); Syasekisyuu, annot. by Watanabe 
Tunaya Tries 1966) (=Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikei, 85); Towazugatari, annot. by Tugita 
Kasumi (Asahi sinbunsya, 1966); Zegaiboo-e, comm. by Umezu Ziroo et al. (Kadokawa syoten, 
1978) (=Nikon Emakimono Zens 27); Heike monogatari, 2 vols., annot. by Takagi Itinosuke 
et al. (апат, 1960) (=Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikel, 32-3), all published in Tokyo. 

9 One potentially important aspect of this development is accentuation. In eleventh-century 
Kyoto Japanese derived nouns were as a rule atonic (with high or low register depending on the 
accentuation of the verb), whereas the infinitive forms with which the derived nouns were other- 
wise homophonous had an accent on its ultimate or penultimate syllable, altho tthe noun 
sometimes fails to atonicize ' (Martin, 1987: 211ff.). The texts do not, however, tell us anything 
about the accentuation of what | have termed deverbal action nouns. 
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struction is best described semantically as close or often even inalienable (cf. 
п. 13 above). Or, in terms of the saliency hierarchy, the possessor is more 
salient than the possessed. Neither of the core arguments in the possessive 
construction has specific case marking in CJ (although they can, of course, be 
focused) and in this they are similar to CJ subject in general, a fact which 
may have contributed to ease the interpretation of the possessive construction 
as an active predicate construction. On the other hand, they are quite rigidly 
ordered, the nominal denoting the possessor as a rule preceding the nominal 
denoting the possessed, which in its turn directly precedes the existential 
verb.” 


(3) Fito mina bussyau ari. (SS 6.10) 
people all buddha nature BE-NON-PAST 
* All people have the buddha nature.’ 


Being essentially stative in nature, the possessive construction gives no 
indication of activity, for instance of how the possessed was obtained by the 
possessor, etc. By extension, perhaps, the cases of the possessive construction 
in which an action noun is attributed to the possessor constitute a semantical- 
ly well-defined subgroup. In each case, the attributed action noun denotes an 
activity, for instance a cognition or an emotion, which typically is not (fully) 
controlled by the possessor.” Frequently occurring deverbal nouns in CJ are 
kikoe * rumour, renown’, omofi * thought, feeling for’, oboe ' thought, recol- 
lection’, tigiri ‘ promise’, sirusi ‘indication’, urayami ' spite’, or utagafi 
‘doubt’ as in the following set of examples illustrating various syntactic 
properties of the construction: 


(4) *'... go-se, sadamete zigoku ni otin 
later existence certainly hell-LOC fall-ASSUMP-ATTRIB 


koto, utagafi nasito .. . (USM 82) 

matter doubt BE NOT-NONPAST-QUOT 

* There is no doubt/I have no doubt that I will surely go to hell in the 
next existence.’ 


The noun phrase ending with koto expresses the contents of the doubt, i.e. it 
is the semantic patient of the doubt, which would have been assigned as 


? |t would appear that this type of construction gave rise to a considerable number of expres- 
sions listed in dictionaries as adjectives, morphologically made up by a noun followed by the 
existential verb, more often the negative nasi. Their original analytic character ae to have 
subsisted, at least with linguistically alert kers, as seen in the following example in which one 
such adjective ward-)nas: ‘ incomparable ' 1s extended to plain affirmative wari (no) ari ‘ compar- 
able ' and an ironical exalted construction wart ofasu 


* Warl aru zuizin no sugata ka na ' to, ... 
[distinction -BE-ATTRIB] follower-GEN . shape-INJ-QUOT 

* Watakusi fa fito no wari по nasi ari mo 

-TOP people-GEN  distinction-GEN not being-being even 

e siranu ni, 

POT-know-NEG-ATTRIB-CONJ 

...Sate fa wari no ofasuru ka to omofite " (USM 4.10) 
well-TOP distinction-GEN exalt BE-QU-QUOT . think-GER 

* How comparable this bodyguard looks! ' ...‘ 1 have по idea whether anyone 


is comparable or incomparable, .. . and so I thought that you must be 
comparable (transl. by Mills, 1970: 231). 


2 The semantic range of the plain possessive construction CJ brings to mind similar construc- 
tions in other languages also bound up with control, such as * it occurs to me’, * it seems to me’, 
etc., cf. N. A. McCawley (1976). 
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direct object (DO) for a verb utagafu ‘to doubt '. In the actual example it is 
not marked for case. In (5), the semantic patient is a question noun nani 
‘what’, followed by a question particle ka: : 


(5) Kefu fa ofon-kiniti naru mono wo. 
today-TOP P-day of abstinence COP-EXCL 


Nani ka  utagafi агат to. . . (Otikubo Monogatari (c. 1000) 2) 
what-QU doubt be-ASSUMP-QUOT 

‘But today is a day of abstinence! How can you have any doubts 
about it?’ 


In (6) the nominal character of utagafi is unambiguous because of the 
attributive clause kakaru ‘ this kind of’: 


(60  Kakaru utagafi mo arinubesi (EM 15) 
[this kind-ATTRIB] doubt-EVEN BE-PERF-MOOD 
‘It is only natural that such doubts should arise. ' 


Finally, (7) illustrates the active construction: 


(7)  Sessyau-dono, ikubaku rho nakute, 
regent how much EVEN BE NOT-GER 
usinafinikereba, kono tatari ni ya to 
pass away-PERF-NARR-TOP this curse-LOC-QU-QUOT 
fito utagafikeri. (USM 84) 
people doubt-NARR 


‘When the Regent passed away before long, people suspected that it 
was due to this curse. ' 


The context seems to suggest that utagafikeri denotes a volitional con- 
trolled action, that is, the doubt results from speculation, although dimin- 
ished actional control interpretation cannot be ruled out. It is probably not 
accidental that the subject of the active verb utagafu * іо doubt’ is indefinite 
fito * people, others’. As such it differs from the possessor of the possessive 
construction above, which could be interpreted as the addresser, or as includ- 
ing the addresser and addressee or other well-defined ('in-group ") people 
whose minds would be available, so to speak, to the addresser. 

Deverbal nouns denoting actions of communication, and in particular 
those which are impressed on an experiencer, also fit the semantic condition 
of diminished control. They make for an adjunct structure in which the ex- 
periencer is coreferential with the most salient noun and encoded as possessor: 
(8) “балк wo tukuri 

stand-DO make-INF 
iromekase tamafaba koso 
stand out-CAUS EXALT-ASSUMP-TOP-CONTR 


fito no sosiri mo arame’ ... (EM 13:402) 

people-GEN criticisn-EVEN BE-ASSUMP 

‘If you were to build a viewing-stand and attract attention you might 
incur the criticism of others, but...’ 


In (8) the possessor is not expressed but evidently refers to the listener, to 
whom the speaker is giving advice. The agent of the action denoted by the 
deverbal noun sosiri ‘ criticism ' is the less salient indefinite noun fito ‘ people, 
others’ whose intra-clausal function is expressed by no. 
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There was possibly a strong trend in CJ, too, for the core arguments of 
predicates denoting actional transfer between animate referents (humans, 
gods, demons, etc.) such as verbs of communication, to be distinguished lin- 
guistically. In the nature of the action denoted by the deverbal noun in the 
possessive construction, this takes the form of exalting the agent (= ad- 
dresser) of the communication. Morphologically this is achieved by means of 
a lexically exalted noun such as mesi ‘ command ', or by attaching the exalted 
prefix to the possessed noun, e.g. ofon-yurusi ‘ permission’. The agent is 
encoded by yori/ini as seen in (9): 


(9)  '... uti yori mo ofon-toburafi ari.’ (GM Wakamurasaki) 
court-FROM-EVEN P-visit BE-NONPAST 
* We also have visits from/by the court.’ 


With characteristic examples such as (9), we are at the very origins of the 
exalted possessive construction. It may be instructive to compare the case of 
the exalted possessive innovation with hypotheses concerning the innovation 
of the exalted passive. The diminished actional control of the salient/empa- 
thetic nominal was probably a necessary condition for exalted innovation. 
Observations concerning diminished control functions of the passive, for 
instance, spontaneity (zihatu) as a prerequisite for the exalted function, are in 
agreement with this.” It was, however, only action nouns derived from verbs 
of (typically jussive) communication which brought out the exalted function 
expressed in the relation between the salient/empathetic subject and the 
exalted agentive doer. The significance of this particular group of verbs for 
the exalted innovation has not, to my knowledge, been considered for exalted 
passive or causative constructions. In another respect the evidence does not 
correspond to the received views of exalted constructions: the manifestation 
of the exalted agent encoded by ni or yori is quite frequent at the inception of 
the exalted possessive (cf. (9) and 4.4 below). This goes directly against what 
has been seen as the very reason for the exalted innovation in the case of the 
passive, viz. to avoid naming an exalted agent.? 


3.1. The morphology of the exalted possessive construction 

A variety of morphological expressions can enter an exalted possessive 
construction, all of which must include a nominal expression with an element 
indicating exaltation and an existential verb. The noun can be either a lexical- 
ly exalted noun, such as Sino-Japanese (SJ) gyaukau * Emperor's outing’ or 
eiran ‘ viewing by Emperor’, or a YJ noun such as ofose ' saying’. The pro- 
‘ductive construction is, however, analytical consisting of an interpersonally 
plain deverbal YJ or SJ noun with one of the variants of the exalted prefix 
attached: go- before SJ nouns, such as go-za ' sitting' or mi- or ofon- before 
YJ nouns, such as mi-yuki * Emperor's going’ or ofon-tanomi ‘ entrusting ". In 
unmarked speech situations the plain existential verb ari or the negative coun- 
terpart nasi? are used. When a degree of formality or politeness is called for, 
one of the polite existential verbs faberi or safurafu can be used instead. 
Exalted existentia] verbs are not commonly used. 


Z cf. Motohasi (1989: 264). 

Deg. Oono et al. (1974: 1430). 

и The innovative exalted possessive construction is likely to have been the first active verbal 
construction in which ла(з)/ replaced the CJ verbal suffix -zu. This fact should perhaps not be 
overlooked when we search for explanation of the traditionally difficult development from CJ -zu 
to Modern Japanese -nai. 
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In the exalted possessive construction, the exalted prefix is the ultimate 
indication of the nominal character. As a rule it bears on the agent, the insti- 
gator of the action indicated by the (deverbal) noun. Generally speaking, the 
exalted prefix with its allomorphs, on-, mi- and go-, was used in abundance in 
CJ attached to nominal expressions pertaining to emperors and others to 
whom the highest linguistic exaltation was due, in much the same way as pos- 
sessive pronouns are used in English (but including use with subject), as seen 
in the following example: 


(10) Топо по go-zen ofon-katana wo  ofon-tedukara 
[Lord-POSS P-front P-sword-DO P-on his own 
tamafasuru fodo ... (EM 14) 


grant-CAUS-ATTRIB] time 
* When the honourable Lord [Mitinaga] presented 
[him =Toosyo] with his sword with his own hand’ 


3.2. Other relevant CJ structures 

I should like to draw attention to two features of the language in the 
eleventh century which may have facilitated the reinterpretation of the stative 
nominal possessive construction as an active, verbal construction, thereby 
contributing to the innovation. 


3.2.1. The influence of SJ words 

The numbers of Chinese loanwords, almost all nouns, in Japanese prose 
rose considerably from the late eleventh century in genres of setsuwa and later 
gunki monogatari. From early on, active verbs were regularly formed from SJ 
nouns by su ‘to do’. Early examples are gu-su ‘to accompany’, si-su ‘to 
die’ and we-su ‘to laugh’ from Tosa Nikki (early tenth century).5 In some 
instances, an active su-predicate is found to contrast with the possessive con- 
struction, the latter presumably representing a marked (limited control) voice: 


(11) tuki wo kyou-zite siku wo 
moon-DO admiration-do-GER poem-DO 


ei-zikeru ni... (KM 24.27) 
recite-do-NARR-CONJ 
* they were, I am told, admiring the moon and reciting poems ' 


(12) kore wo imiziku kyou arite, 
this one-DO terrifically admiration BE-GER 
wokasiku omofu narubesi. (KM 24.6) 


charming-ADV . think-NONPAST-ASSERT-MOOD 
* naturally he has a terrific admiration for her 
and finds her charming.’ 


Among early SJ loanwords employed widely in all prose genres are some 
nouns which were used to refer uniquely to the actions of the emperor, and 
among them several are consistently encoded with possessive constructions, 
e.g. senzi агі ‘to order’, eiran ari ‘to see’ and gyaugau ari ‘to go on an out- 
ing' (cf. Appendix 1). One may speculate that the possessive construction was 


5 Cited by Tukisima (1968: 589). See Iwai (1976: 86) concerning Genzi monogatari. Like other 
verbs, including YJ split nucleus verbs, SJ su-verbs were defined as transitive or intransitive and 
formed perfective aspect forms accordingly, ei ketigwan-situ * terminates a vow’ (KM 14.40) 
and itibal-sinu * doubles ' (KM 14.38), respectively. 
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preferred to the passive or the causative constructions as a vehicle for exalta- 
tion, because it was formed from a nominal expression (the action noun), 
while sharing the semantic characteristics of diminished control with the two 
verbal constructions. The inspiration for such SJ constructions may ulti- 
mately have been select YJ instances of the exalted possessive construction 
(e.g. verbs of communications, cf. above), but the present data do suggest 
that the exalted construction with SJ vocabulary was on the forefront of the 
innovation. 


3.2.2. Innovative aspect paradigms 

The initial stage of the innovation in question (tenth-eleventh century) co- 
occurs with the establishment of faberi and safurafu, both denoting ‘to 
serve ’, to function as polite auxiliary verbs denoting existence ‘ to be’. Their 
paradigms represent an innovative aspect-tense-mood system” whose basic 
distinction was between imperfective expressed by attachment of the (polite) 
auxiliary to the so-called infinitive, and perfect(ive) expressed by attachment 
to the so-called gerund or te-form, of which an example is given in table 4. 


Table 4: The paradigm of the polite auxiliary faberi as seen in Zyoozin 
azyari haha-syuu, c. 1070 


imperfective forms perfect forms 


non-past -i faberi -i-te faberi 
negative -i faberazu -i-te faberazu 
assertive present -i faberunari -i-te faberunari 
assumptive -i faberuramu -i-te faberuramu 
past -i faberiki -i-te faberiki 
recent past -i faberitu -i-te faberitu 
perfective -i faberiniki 

narrative -i faberikeri 

negative past -i faberazariki 

desiderative -i faberamafosi 


The acceptance of these and similar constructions with exalted existential 
verbs meant a proliferation of interpersonally marked (imperfective aspect) 
forms consisting of a verb stem (ren'yookei) followed by an existential verb. 
In the case of lexically exalted nouns without an exalted prefix, such as ofose 
and mesi which dominated at the initial stage of the innovation, the distinc- 
tion between the active and the stative possessive construction was actually 
neutralized (barring a distinction of accent between an infinitive and derived 
noun (n. 19 above)) as in ofose safurafu in (13): 


(13) ‘ Mawirite mite ko’-to ofose safurafeba 
humble go-GER see-GER come-IMP-QUOT exalt say polite-COND 
„ТОР (USM 129) 


* You tell me: “ Go and have a look and come (back)! ", so...’ 
Compare the unambiguous informal form with ari: 


2 Indeed, all later exalted morphological constructions have been formed from a nominal 
expression, appropriately so perhaps considering the ever increasing importance of SJ nouns. 

7 The two paradigms dre thought to have become fully established by the middle of the tenth 
century (Tuzita, 1977) and the late eleventh century (Morino, 1967), respectively. 
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(14) ...‘ fafa ni tofe ’-to ofose areba (USM 85) 
mother-IO  ask-IMP-QUOT exalt say BE-COND-TOP 
He (= the emperor) says/commands ‘ Ask mother! ', so 


4. The course of the innovation 

As already mentioned, the plain analytic possessive construction which 
was characterized by diminished actional control on the part of the most 
salient noun (the possessor) (cf. 3. above) gave rise to a morphologically 
fused, active exalted construction. This development can be exemplified by 
(15)—(16). In (15) the exalted noun ofon-irafe has a plural suffix -domo 
attached, and its nominal character is also in evidence in the attributive clause 
kafi aru * which has use °: 


(15) ‘ Saburafazaramasikaba, kafi ofon-irafe-domo 
wait on-NEG-CONJECT-TOP [use BE-ATTRIB] P-answer-PLUR 
aramasi ' (Otikubo monogatari 1) 

BE-CONJECT 


‘If Y had not waited on him, we should have had the important 
answers [from him].' 


(16), on the other hand, shows an imperative of a volitional transitive verb 
with a direct object. Note that the innovative exalted construction go-keiko 
safurafu occurs inside the quotation, i.e. in the environment which usually 
calls for the highest degree of exaltation, in contrast to the established exalted 
expression keiko si tamafu in the narrative expository prose: 


(16) ‘Saki жака wo  go-keiko ѕајиғаје?... 
[first ^ waka-DO P-practice polite BE-IMP... 


mausikeru i yuwe ni, 

humbly say-NARR-ATTRIB] reason-LOC 

waka wo keiko si tamafite пой ... (SS 5.9) 
waka-DO practice do-EXALT-GER-after 

* * First practice waka! ...” and because he says so, after he has 
practised ' 


Schematically, the main characteristics of the two extremes of this devel- 
opment can be set up as follows: 


Table 5: Overview of innovation 
plain construction innovative exalted construction 


morphologically analytic morphologically fused 
syntactically nominal syntactically verbal 
lexically restricted lexically generalized 
diminished control active voice 


4.1. Morphological fusion 

There is evidence in the data for a continuum of analytic morphology in 
exalted constructions. The most clear-cut evidence for the original nominal 
analytic biparte structure is constituted by the genitive marker no, the plural 
marker -domo, or one of the focus or degree markers, bakari, dani, safe, ya or 
ya fa, all attached to the action noun. The results of examining the data for 
occurrences of one or more of these nominal characteristics are shown in 
table 6: 
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Table 6: Deverbal nouns inside exalted possessive construction, with -domo, 
-no, or focus particles attached, listed in chronological order of first occurrence 
in the sample 


-domo -по focus particles 
kokoromauke (GM) уош (EM) ‘ preparation’ toburafi (IK) * inquiry’ 

* preparedness ' 
inori (IK, TM, USM)  okite (EM, KT)‘ regulation’ sata (GS) ‘ order’ 

LI prayer kd 
sata (GS) * order’ seusoko (TM) ‘ communication’ kandau (KT) ‘ reprimand’ 
koto (KT) ‘ matter’ inori (TM) ‘ prayer’ tyaumon (SS) ‘ listening ° 
monogatari (TG) ‘ story ' kesiki (TM) * suggestion ' kokorozasi (TG) ‘ will’ 

okurimono (TM) ‘ present” kesiki (TG) * suggestion ° 


ofose (GS, SS) * order’ 

mesi (GS, SS)‘ summons’ 
bundan (KT)' literary discourse’ 
otodure (TG) ' visit? 

tafaburegoto (HM) ' joke’ 
nageki (HM) ' grieve’ 


The vast majority of action nouns in table 6 denote actions of communi- 
cation or of interference, i.e. they fall within the semantic area of the original 
possessive construction. Although there are relatively fewer examples towards 
the end of the period under investigation, a late example such as (17) from 
Syasekisyuu (1283) still shows an analytic nominal possessive construction 
with the deverbal noun marked by по inside a nominalized clause, and the 
semantic agent are * that yonder’ expressed and marked by ni: 


(17 Are ni mesi no arituru ni (SS 8.1) * 
that-LOC, summons-GEN be-RECENT PAST-ATTRIB-CONJ 
‘I was summoned by that one’ (said in reply to enquiry as to why he 
has come without being summoned) 


These data then suggest that an exalted nominal marked voice (diminished 
control) construction was maintained throughout the period with action 
nouns of communication (in particular, those denoting command) and of 
interference (punishment, favours, prayers). In other words, the innovation of 
the exalted possessive construction resulted in a distinction between two exalt- 
ed constructions, a diminished control possessive construction similar to the 
original plain construction in terms of voice, and an active construction. This 
distinction seems to have been maintained throughout the period. 


4.1.1. Mood and accessibility to innovation 

There are signs within the data that some linguistic features are more 
accessible to morphological close concatenation between the action noun and 
the existential verb and thereby presumably to the innovative active construc- 
tion. Some analytic traits of the plain construction are not restricted to any 
particular semantic group of verbs and are found during the whole period. 
These include various nominal features of the deverbal noun: adnominal 
clauses including attributive no-marked nominals; other than the above-men- 
tioned focus particles, including subduing fa and highlighting mo which 


2 | have come across one example which suggests that verbs other than those of communica- 
tion might occasionally be used in a nominal construction with diminished control: kono azeti nt 
ofon-mawiri aru fa. ... (TG 272) perhaps corresponding to a Modern Japanese passive like hito 
ni korareta * suffer from somebody's coming '. 
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could, however, also occur inside combined verbs, e.g. Modern Japanese 
relics such as omoi то yoranai ‘ unexpected’. Unsurprisingly, the negative 
predicate stands out on this account, occurring almost exclusively in such 
analytic constructions until the end of the period.” Other details of accessibil- 
ity to innovation have not been investigated. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that there is not within the present data 
any indication of phonological fusion between the constituents of the original 
construction the (action) Noun and the existential Verb, e.g. the accretion of 
a palatal glide in ari > yari/yaru after the front vowel of the deverbal noun, 
e.g. ofose aru > ofose yaru, which came to be associated with the exalted verb 
forms in the fifteenth to sixteenth century. Nevertheless palatal accretion may 
still have occurred without being recorded in the texts. 


4.2. Lexical generalization 

To chart the spread of the exalted construction over the lexicon on the 
basis of the data of a limited sample is, of course, fraught with uncertainties. 
Certain types of actions are unlikely even to occur, and more are unlikely to 
be mentioned in the texts at our disposal. Nevertheless, the trend towards lex- 
ical diversity is incontestable. Appendix 1 lists all action nouns as can be seen 
(very broadly defined) which occur in the following three environments: pre- 
ceding an existential verb; in a temporal construction, e.g. по toki ‘at the 
time ' or no fodo * while °; or inside a to-complement. The list makes no dis- 
tinction between nominal (analytic) and verbal (fused) constructions. 

Most of the lexical items occurring in the early texts—Genzi monogatari 
(GM), Hamamatu tyuunagon monogatari (HCM), Eiga monogatari (EM) and 
Konzyaku monogatari (KM) (1008—1124) belong to the semantic group of the 
original plain possessive (diminished control) construction. For instance, in 
Genzi Monogatari, six out of twenty-five items denote feelings beyond the 
control of the subject, another sixteen items communicative actions (three- 
place predicates). 

In Genzi monogatari, this leaves three occurrences of motion verbs, aruki, 
tatiyori and gyaukau. Of these, (18) is in reference to Genzi and occurs inside 
a passage which relates the thought to Akasi no Ue, one of Genzi's lovers. 
The construction here is obviously nominal, viz. adnominal tamasaka no 
‘rare’ to ofon-tatiyori, and allows for a diminished control reading. In view 
of Akasi no Ue's low status it expresses both the appropriate exaltation for 
Genzi as well as an amount of regret that her control over Genzi's action is 
diminished: 


(18) ‘Nanini  tukete ka, tamasaka no 
what-IO apply-GER-QU  rare-GEN 
ofon-tatiyori mo aramu nado . . .' (GM Usugumo) 


P-calling at-EVEN BE-ASSUMP-etc. 
‘I wonder for whose sake does he (= Genzi) come once in a while?’ 
etc. 


Example (19), on the other hand, does not allow of such an explanation. 
For one, it appears to be a verbal, active construction. There is nothing in the 
syntax of the sentence to suggest a nominal possessive construction and hard- 
ly anything in the context to suggest a diminished control interpretation: 


3 The statistics are as follows: examples of negative in analytic morpho-syntactic construc- 
tion: GM 6, HCM 0, EM 3, IK 8, KM 0, TM 2, USM 1, GS 2, KT 1, SS 3, TG 8, HM 15; and 
in a predicate with non-analytic morpho-syntax: GM 0, HCM 0, EM 0, IK 0, KM 0, TM 0, USM 
0, GS 0, KT 2, SS 7, TG 8, HM 13. 
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(19) Itau wadurafi tamafisi fito no, 
[very suffer EXALT-PAST-ATTRIB]  person-GEN 


ofon-nagori yuyusiu, 
P-recuperation uneasy 


kokoroyurubinage ni tare mo — obositareba, 
fraught-looking-ly everyone exalt think-PERF-TOP 


kotowari nite ofon-ariki mo nasi (GM, Aoi) 
natural.COP-GER P-walking-EVEN NOT BE 


* The recuperation of the person who had been so ill is still doubtful, 
and everyone thinks, looking fraught with danger, so it is only 
natural that he (Genzi) should not wander.’ 


Thirdly, it is just possible that a frequent expression of motion SJ gyaukau 
* imperial outing ' and its likely YJ calque mi-yuki, e.g. (20), used in reference 
to the emperor only, would tend to spearhead the innovation: 


(20) Mata, aru: toki ni fa, Daigokuden ni  mi-yuki 
again BE-ATTRIB time-LOC-TOP D.-LOC P-going 
arite, kono we wo tenwau 
BE-GER this picture DO emperor 
fai-si tamafu. (KM 12.4) 


bow-do EXALT-NON-PAST 
* At another, time, the Emperor goes to Daigokuden and bows in 
front of this picture.' 


This, however, still does not explain (19). A more general insight can perhaps 
be gained by addressing the question why particularly motion verbs of goal 
Should be the earliest group of verbs beyond the semantic confines of the 
original possessive construction to form an innovative exalted construction. 
The presence of a semantic goal adjunct(/experiencer/indirect object) shared 
by the verbs of communication would seem to be the crucial conditioning fac- 
tor. CJ ni broadly speaking represented a neutralization of actional locative 
(corresponding to MJ de), goal and agent. Given the inconformity of the 
exalted construction between exaltation and agentivity, an exalted construc- 
tion like uti ni mesi ari ‘ There is a summons to/at/by the palace (for X)' 
might therefore give rise to locative or goal interpretations and eventually 
trigger active goal motion constructions. 

Imakagami (IK, c. 1170) constitutes a watershed in the lexical spread. It 
includes several items denoting volitional transitive actions such as mauke 
‘ establishing °’, negafi ‘ wish’, siturafi ' decorating’ and youi ' preparation’ 
(also in EM), as well as volitional intransitive ones, such as furumafi 
‘conduct’ and sumafi ‘ dwelling’. Crucially, these items inside a predicate 
construction cannot have adjuncts of the type associated with the possessor in 
a plain possessive construction (semantic experiencer). They can nevertheless 
still occur with the odd element of analytic morpho-syntax as defined in 4.1.1. 
The trend towards lexical generalization is followed by other similar verbs, 
nagusame ‘ consolation’ and motenasi ‘ entertaining’ in Torikaebaya mono- 
gatari (TM, 1196-1200), even though the overall number of lexical items and 
the total of occurrences are lower in the latter text. Uzi syuui monogatari 
(USM, 1216) contains the earliest examples of imperatives, notably all con- 
structing with the polite existential auxiliary safurafu which minimalizes the 
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distinction between the active plain construction and the possessive construc- 
tion to the presence of the exalted prefix (cf. 3.2.2.): 


(21) ‘Tada ofon-tasuke safurafe’ to ifeba ... (USM113) 
just P-help polite BE-IMP-QUOT say-COND-TOP 
(Bridgegroom to fake demon) ‘ as he said “ Do help me!”’. 


(22) ‘ Ofon-yurusi safurafe. ...' (USM 173) 
P-forgiving polite BE-IMP 
* Forgive me! ’ 


Imperatives are well represented in the data of this period and perhaps for 
good reason. The imperative is an interesting, intermediary construction type 
in this connection: it presumes actional control on the part of the subject 
(= agent), but at the same time, the very essence of the imperative is to focus 
on diminished control of the most salient of nominals, the addresser. 

Examples of direct object without the case marker wo are found from 
Torikaebaya (c. 1196-1200) onwards, and with case marker wo from 
Gukansyuu (1220) (cf. 4.3 below). Later texts all show direct object construc- 
tions with a wide range of verbs including expressions of source as for 
instance (23): 


(23) ‘Tobadono wo  on-ide aru fa on-yorokobi 
T-DO Р-ро out BE-ATTRIB-TOP P-joy 
nari.’ (HM 4 Kioo) 
COP-NONPAST 


[The cloistered emperor using exalted expressions for his own 
actions] ‘ I am happy to leave the Toba Palace.’ 


In sum, there is evidence of a comprehensive lexical generalization includ- 
ing volitional transitive and intransitive verbs about 1200. The impressive 
array of examples in Towazugatari (1306) and Heike monogatari (first half of 
the fourteenth century), the two latest major texts of the sample, nicely illus- 
trate how the exalted possessive construction comprised both the YJ lexicon 
in Towazugatari and SJ lexicon in Heike monogatari. 


4.3. Direct object 

In the plain possessive construction found in the eleventh-century texts, 
the semantic patient can be encoded adnominally by -no to the head, e.g. 
utagafi in (24): 


(24) ' Nani no utagafi aramu’ (Taketori monogatari, tenth century) 
what-GEN doubt BE-ASSUMP 
* Can there be doubts about anything?’ 


Clausal complements in the eleventh century appear to be ambiguous, for 
instance in (25) below (otodo ?) mawiri tamafubeki can either be taken as 
adnominal to mesi, or it can be understood to constitute a nominal clause 
functioning as a direct object to mesi. 


(25) ...otodo mawiri tamafubeki mesi 
lord [go humbly-EXALT-MOOD-ATTRIB] summons 
areba, mawiri tamafu. (GM Kiritubo) 


BE-TOP go humbly-EXALT-NONPAST 
*... as the lord has a summons that he should go (to court), he 
decides to go.' 


The former is perbaps the more likely interpretation of (25), as there are 
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no other examples of direct object in innovative possessive construction at 
this time. Nevertheless, the ambiguity may have been significant in making 
way for innovation by allowing an alternative interpretation. The twelfth cen- 
tury sees a diversification of complement constructions which may represent a 
general trend in the language. To-complements of verbs of communication, 
senzi ‘ order’, ofose ‘say, order’, tukafi ‘ message’ and kesiki * suggestion’, 
occur from Konzyaku monogatari (1124), and Torikaebaya monogatari (c. 
1196-1200) shows the first example of a sentential complement [S yosi] ofose 
faberi. The first example of a noun functioning as a direct object is from Uzi 
syuui monogatari (1216): 
(26) ‘Are go-ran  safurafe.' (USM 189) 

that yonder p-see polite BE-IMP 

* Look at that over there! ' 


and the first instance of a direct object with the case marker attached is from 
the only slightly later Gukansyoo (1220): 


(27) Kono Naritika wo koto ni nanomenarazu go-tyou 
this N-DO thing-LOC in line-NEG P-emperor's favour 
arikeru. (GS 244) 
BE-NARR 


* The emperor favoured this Naritika exceedingly.’ 


All later texts show to-complements and yosi-complements as well as 
direct object constructions with wo. It would seem from the above that the 
occurrence of direct object constructions lags behind the first occurrence of 
volitional transitive verbs in Гтакаваті (c. 1170) (cf. 4.2 above). 
Interestingly, the direct object encoded by wo appears to become acceptable 
at about the same time? in the exalted possessive (diminished control) con- 
struction. It is even used in parallel clauses with a passive construction: 


(28) Nakanduku ni Weiryaku oufou по koro yori site, 
more less-ADV E O-POSS period-FROM do-GER 
win no Кіпгуиѕуа wo ba | uti yori on-imasime 
ce-GEN  retainer-DO-TOP court-FROM — P-remonstration 
ari, uti no kinzyusya wo ba 
BE-GER  court-POSS  retainer-DO TOP 
win yori 
abdicated emperor-FROM 
imasimeraruru 


temper-PASS-ATTRIB- 


afida, zyauge оѕоге wononoite уаѕи kokoro mo 
while high-low fear tremble-GER easy heart-EVEN 
nasi. 


BE NOT-NONPAST (HM 1 Nidai no kisaki) 

‘In particular from the periods of Eiryaku and Oohoo 

the abdicated emperor has his close retainers tempered 

by the court/the emperor, and the court/the emperor has 
his close retainers tempered by the abdicated emperor, and 
therefore high and low tremble in fear and apprehension.’ 


® The earliest example of a three-place verb in the data is from Uzi syuui monogatari (1216) 
USM 183, 
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Even disregarding the parallel passive construction, the diminished control 
character of the construction here is clear from the fact that the semantic 
agent is not encoded as subject, but as a source uti yori. Quite possibly win no 
is to be interpreted as subject (experiencer), although it can also be inter- 
preted as a genitive to kinzyusya. None of the nominal traits mentioned in 4.1 
above are present. Examples such as (29) suggest that the distinction between 
an active exalted construction and a diminished control exalted construction 
had become exclusively one of case marking, e.g. active in uti (win no) 
kinzyusya wo ofon-imasime ari and, on the other hand, diminished control in 
win uti yori kinzyusya wo ofon-imasime ari, respectively. 

There is evidence that plain constructions too occasionally constructed 
with a direct object during this period. In fact, in the sample the earliest 
example of the plain construction from Zyoozin azyari no haha-syuu as early 
as 1070 precedes the exalted example by 150 years: 


(29)  sinan koto wo utagafi naku, 
die-ASSUMP matter-DO doubt BE NOT-IF 


yoru-nado fa, ne irite ya yaman nado 
night-etc.-TOP sleep-INF enter-GER-QU  stop-CONJ-etc. 
oboesikaba, ... 

seem-PAST-COND-TOP 

* Having no doubt/Convinced that I would die I could not help think- 
ing at night and other times that I might die in my sleep and that 
would be the end’ 


This example would seem to be an exceptionally early occurrence. Other 
examples, I have noticed, are from the first half of the thirteenth century. 
Thus they coincide quite accurately with the earliest exalted transitive con- 
structions in the sample, but this needs further investigation.” 

In sum, the direct object encoded by wo was common to both voices of 
the innovative construction. The fact that direct object without case marking 
was found in active constructions slightly earlier may suggest that the active 
transitive construction was the more accessible to the innovation (but see 


(29)). 


4.4. Subject and clause conjunction with -te 

As a rule the subject, understood as the most salient nominal allowed by 
the predicate, was not encoded with any case marker and innovative exalted 
construction was no exception. (30)-(31) are examples of two active exalted 
constructions: 


(30) gosyo ‘go-syaku ni mawire' to ofose 
emperor P-sakecup-GOAL humble go-IMP-QUOT exalted say 
arisi ni... (TG 285) 
PAST-CONJ 
‘When the emperor told me to serve the wine, saying that I would 
come’ 


Inside a subordinate clause, the subject can be encoded by no as in (31) 
(as opposed to (30)): 


3! For instance 5 wo sata nakarikeri * there was no indication that’ (GS 239). 


{, 
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(31) ‘Yumeno naka ni mo titi mikado no 
dream-GEN in-LOC-EVEN father — emperor-GEN 
ofon-osife aritureba, mata  nanigoto ka 
P-instruction BE-REC.PAST-TOP further what-QU 
utagafamu ° to (GM Akasi) 
doubt-ASSUMP-QUOT 


* How can I doubt it, I have just had my father the emperor 
reveal it to me in my dream.’ 


The recent recognition of the importance of subject co-referentiality in CJ 
has enhanced our understanding of clause linking in CJ greatly.“ Among the 
conjunctors, -te has been found to conjoin predicates with coreferential sub- 
jects in 70%~-100% of occurrences in samples.” Table 8 gives the statistics of 
the exalted innovative construction in fe-conjoined clauses according to its 
occurrence in the first or the second of conjoined predicates, or in both 
predicates: 


Table 8: The exalted innovative (possessive) construction in te-conjoined 


clauses. 
te V V-te_ te. 
GM 8 4 0 
HCM 4 1 0 
EM 4 2 0 
KM 1 1 0 
1К 20 10 0 
TM 3 3 0 
SK 1 1 0 
USM 4 5 1 
.GS 3 5 0 
KT 11 18 3 
SS 8 4 1 
TG 18 36 8 
7 0 1 0 
HM 24 19 6 


According to table 8 the innovative exalted construction, for some reason, 
appears initially to have been more common in the first rather than in the 
second of te-conjoined predicates. By the late twelfth century (TM-USM), 
which we have seen marked the decisive period of lexical generalization and 
the breakthrough of active syntax, the distribution is more even on the two 
predicates. Instances of conjoined clauses are found only towards the end of 
the period. In the typical case of te-conjoined clauses with coreferential sub- 
jects, the predicates are active, in the sense that the subject represents the 
most salient nominal allowed by the valency of the verb. In the following 
example from Eiga monogatari (1092), which also happens to include an inno- 
vative construction, the unmarked subject/topic mikado is the coreferential 
subject of the three te-conjoined predicates nayamasiu ofasimasite ' be 
languid ’, obosite ‘ think ' and ofon-tutusimi ari ‘ take precautions’: 


2 See Akiba (1977: 174ff.). 
з Akiba (1977), Fujii (1991). The precise conditions under which subject coreferentiality is 
suspended still have to be defined. 
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(32) mikado  ... notamafasedomo, 
emperor ... say exalt-CAUS-COND-CONCESS 


tono no ofon-mafe yurusi kikoesase tamafanu 
lord-POSS  P-front allow HUMB AUX-CAUS EXALT-NEG 


fodo ni rei narazu nayamasiu ofasimasite, 
while-LOC usual-COP-NEG-INF languid-INF exalt BE-GER 


ika naru koto ni ka to obosite, 
how-COP-ATTRIB matter-LOC-QU-QUOT exalt think -GER 


ofon-tutusimi ari. (EM 9) 

P-precaution BE-NON PAST 

* Although the emperor said [he wished to abdicate], still 
the lord [Mitinaga] did not allow him, and meanwhile the 
emperor felt unusually languid, worried what the matter 
could be, and took precautions.’ 


When the first of two conjoined predicates is a diminished control con- 
struction, such as a passive or a possessive construction, the subject of the 
upper clause, e.g. notamafu in (33) is coreferential, not with the doer of the 
diminished control construction, i.e. person who shows reliance tayori, but 
with the more salient nominal, the experiencer, і.е. the person whom tayori 
affects: 


(33) ...ito warinaku obosi irarete, 
very  exceedinp-ADV EXALT think enter-PASS-GER 
sitasiki tayori arite, nengoro ni  notamafu. (HCM 3) 


friendly reliance BE-GER warm-ADV  exalt say-NONPAST 


‘,.. he falls very much in love with her, and having the kind 
backing [of her father] he talks to her sincerely.’ 


Investigating a sample from Genzi monogatari, Fuji (1991: 138-9) 
observed that in case of switch reference, the subject of the second predicate 
was expressed (in 43 out of 44 cases in her sample), conversely in case of co- 
referentiality, it would not be expressed.” The construction in (33) presum- 
ably does not fall under switch reference and does not require the subject of 
the second clause to be expressed. 

As already noted (4.2 above), in the early period (GM-IM), verbs of com- 
munication accounted for the majority of exalted possessive constructions. 
There was not necessarily any indication of the nominal character of the 
action noun, only more often than not, the exalted semantic agent encoded as 
locative ni or as source yori, was manifested indicating the marked voice 
character. Examples (34)-(35) are cited to give an impression of the relative 
frequency and uniformity of this construction: 


(34) Uti yori ofon-tukai ari. (GM Kiritubo) 
court-FROM P-messenger/message  BE-NONPAST 
* They have a message from the court/the emperor. 


? Furthermore, although there is some evidence that the constraints on co-referentiality loos- 
ened in due course (Fujii, 1991), the grammatical details of the development are not available. In 
the following account of the exalted possessive construction, the observed changes are asssumed 
to be ific to the construction in question but they may of course turn out to have wider 
application. 
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(35) ...in yori go-kesiki aramu wo, 
[abdicated emperor-FROM P-inclination BE-ASSUMP-ATTR]-DO 
fikitagafe yokotori tamafamu wo, ... (GM Miotukusi) 


draw away take aside EXALT-ASSUMP-ATTRIB-DO 
* To try to keep someone away who had the inclination of the 
abdicated emperor, that...’ 


Inside te-conjoined clauses, examples with mesi ‘ summons’ are particular- 
ly frequent. In (36)-(38) there is co-referentiality between the experiencer of 
the innovative exalted predicate, i.e. the receiver of the summons mesi, and 
the subject of mairi tamafu (e.g. the protagonist Tyuunagon in (36)), exactly 
as in the case of the plain predicate above (tayori arite) in (33). The crucial 
difference from (33) is the exalted expression which relates to the semantic 
agent, the doer, not, as was regularly to be expected, to the possessor/subject 
of the conjoined clauses. 


(36) ...mesi arite mairi tamaferi. (HCM 1) 
summons BE-GER go humbly-EXALT-PERF 
*. .. having a summons [from court/the emperor] he goes there.’ 


(37)  go-zen ni mesi arite mawiritareba . . . (ТМ 87) 
P-front-LOC summons BE-GER go humbly-PERF-TOP 


(38)  Go-zen ni mesi arite mawiritareba . . . (TM 1) 
P-front-LOC summons BE-GER go humbly-PERF-TOP 
* Having a summons to/from court/the emperor, he goes there. . . .' 


Generally speaking, there is very little evidence as to how this discrepancy 
in the relationship between semantic structure and syntactic encoding might 
have led to the reinterpretation as the active exalted construction we found 
evidence for above. It is my suggestion that a couple of examples of mesi arite 
in conjoined clauses from Genzi monogatari may allow us a glimpse of the 
process. (39) is different from (36)-(38). It is unusual by the presence of a 
subject in the second of the conjoined clauses. Assuming correlation between 
switch-reference and occurrence of subject in the second of te-conjoined 
clauses (Fujii, 1991), this suggests perhaps that the two clauses in (39) were 
analysed as having non-coreferential subjects: 


(39 Mesi arite, 
summons be-GER 


uti no otodo gon-tiunagon mawiri tamafu. (GM Eawase) 
minister deputy-counsellor go humbly EXALT-NON-PAST 

* Having had a summons, the minister and the deputy counsellor go to 
the palace.’ 


In the following example, the adjunct which has been described in exam- 
ples such as (37)-(38) as a neutralization of location/doer (agent) occurs in 
the second clause and must therefore be interpreted as functioning unambigu- 
ously as a locative adjunct to mawiri tamafu: 


(40) mesi arite uti ni mawiri tamafu. (GM Akasi) 
summons BE-te court-LOC humbly go EXALT-NON-PAST 
‘ Having had a summons he goes to the palace.’ 


It is not immediately clear how this should be explained. Perhaps the doer 
of the possessive predicate was simply ellipted perhaps in order to emphasize 
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the co-referential goal uti ni in the second clause. If, alternatively, the te- 
clause was interpreted as active, we should have expected the subject in the 
second clause to be manifested as in (39). Nevertheless, it is not, I think, 
impossible that (40) might result from an interpretation of uti ni in uti ni mesi 
arite mawiru as locative rather than doer, and hence conceivably mesi ari as a 
less marked voice construction (cf. (32) above). 

Complementary evidence for the active voice interpretation is furnished by 
some examples (latter half of the twelfth century) where mesi ari occurs as the 
second of te-conjoined predicates. In (41) mesi areba follows a co-referential 
active predicate, obosi yorokobite thinks and rejoices °: 


(41) Mikado то kikosimesite ... 
emperor even exalted hear-GER 


obosi yorokobite, mesi areba, 
think and rejoice-GER summons be-COND-TOP 
mawiri tamafu. (ТМ 174) 5 


humbly ро exalted AUX 
‘Even the emperor hearing this and rejoicing summons him, and he 
goes to the palace.’ 


Already in Genzi monogatari, mesi ari is found in another distinctive type 
of clause conjunction: -ba which in CJ is used to indicate a natural unprob- 
lematic and swift sequence of actions, nearly always with switch-reference 
(cf. Fujii, 1991): 


(42) otodo mawiri tamafubeki mesi 
lord [ро humbly-EXALT-MOOD-ATTRIB] summons 
areba, mawiri tamafa. (GM Kiritubo) 


BE-COND-TOP ро humbly-EXALT-NONPAST 
* as the lord has a summons that he should go to court, he (decides to) go.’ 


It is tentatively suggested that evidence for the interpretation of the inno- 
vative exalted construction as active, or at least as unmarked with respect to 
voice, is available from the earliest text of the sample, i.e. from a period when 
the construction was still only. found with the original semantically restricted 
set. The fact that possessive constructions with mesi, tukafi, ofosegoto and the 
bther verbs of communication were increasingly used in ba -conjoined clauses 
in GM, HCM, IK and TM is another possible indication that the interpreta- 
tion as active was gaining ground. 

Towards the end of the period under investigation there are examples of 
conjoined predicates, e.g.: 


(43)  Daudau go-zyunrei arite, 
temple hall P-pilgrimage BE-GER 


Myauondau ni | ofon-mawiri ari. (TG 367) 
M.-LOC P-humbly going BE-NON-PAST 

* He (the crown prince) tours several temple halls 
worshipping and makes a pilgrimage to Myooondoo.’ 


з cf. GM Sakaki 87 for an early example: Uti ni mo obosi nagekite gyaugau ari. * Also the 
emperor is worried and grieves and goes (to visit).' Incidentally, there are extremely few examples 
of switch-reference in the sample when the exalted construction occurs in the second predicate (2 
examples in each of GM and /K) and no examples of switch-reference when both icates have 
the exalted constructions. 

* cf. for instance, ba-conjunction is used in staging of verbal interaction when the communi- 
cation evolves speedily and harmoniously without discord, etc. 
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Finally, a last example from TG shows that by the end of the period 
under investigation, the exalted possessive construction was fully generalized 
lexically, producing grammatically active predicates: 

(44) Sono Коѓо singon no go-daigo to ifu koto fazimarite 
that period Singon-POSS P-topics-QUOT say matter begin-GER 


fitobito ni  on-tadune nado arisi tuide ni, 
people IO — P-inquire-etc. BE-PAST-ATTRIB occasion-LOC 
on-mawiri arite, yoka ituka go-sikou 
P-humble go BE-GER 4days 5days  P-attendance 
aru koto ari. (TG 3) 


BE-ATTR matter BE-NON-PAST 

* About that time it happened on the occasion when the 

Emperor for the first time enquired from various persons 

about problems in Singon doctrine, that he [Ariake] 

came to the palace and attended upon the Emperor for four to five 
days.’ 


5. Conclusion 
To sum up the results of this investigation of the possessive construction 
in the chronological order in which innovations appear in the sample data: 


(a) Action nouns denoting an action over which the subject does not have 
full control, seemed to constitute a sub-group of the possessive construction 
in early CJ or even earlier; 

(b) Among them, action nouns denoting an action of communication or 
interference (e.g. punishment) included in their argument structure two ani- 
mate nominals, and tended to require an interpersonally marked element speci- 
fying the actional transfer. The resulting exalted possessive construction con- 
tained a discrepancy between semantic structure (diminished control on the 
part of the salient nominal) and syntactic encoding (exaltation) (before 1000); 

(c) This discrepancy seems to have resulted almost immediately in an 
alternative interpretation of the exalted construction as active in terms of sub- 
ject co-referentiality, cf. constructions such as /е-сопјоіпей clauses which 
tended to imply subject co-referentiality. (Genzi monogatari, 1006) (4.4); 

(d) Lexical generalization progressed to include volitional transitive and 
intransitive verbs (/makagami, 1070) and shortly after was followed by occur- 
rences of imperative and direct object construction (Uzi syuui monogatari, 
1216) (4.2). From about the same time the exalted construction is found in 
both clauses in te-conjunction (4.4); 

(e) Certain modally marked predicates were probably less accessible to 
fused (verbal) morphology, in particular the negative, which was mainly 
formed analytically well into the thirteenth century (4.1.1.); 

(f) (d) and (e) mistakenly suggest a uniform development towards ап 
active exalted construction, when correctly there existed throughout the 
period under investigation a distinctive exalted marked voice construction, 
largely confined to action nouns pertaining to communication and interfer- 
ence (cf. 4.1). The active construction seems in due course to have influenced 
the marked voice construction, yielding a more verbal construction (e.g. tran- 
sitive construction with direct object) (4.3). The result was a distinction 
between an active and a diminished control construction, both of them exalt- 
ed, thus closely reminiscent of the active-passive voice function of the exalted 
passive. 
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Several topics which go beyond the scope of the present study, suggest 
themselves for further study. I should like to draw attention to two: the inter- 
action with other contemporary exalted constructions (causative and passive) 
and in particular, with reference to developments in the case system; the inno- 
vation of the subsequent exalted construction N nari already present towards 
the end of the period investigated here. 
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GS KT SS TG 2 HM 


GS 
gekyau * going down from the 
capital! SJ x 
go-tyou * imperial affection ' SJ x 
o-syutu “imperial going out’ S] x X 
wausi) tanzyau * birth of prince › 5] x x 
kuniu Е ‘ slip i ina word ° SJ x 
kwainin ' SJ x X 
rikkau -Bestowing rank of 
empress” SJ x 
* order ' SJ x 
old * imperial remonstration ' 
SJ x x 
tyokkyo * imperial permission SJ x 
zyauwi * abdication ' SJ x 
zyudai (rikkou) “entering Imperial palace 
to be empress ' SJ x 
KT 
bundan * literary discourse ' SJ x 
butuzi * buddhist observance ' SJ x x 
Sakarafi * plan i x x x x 
fougyo imperial death ° SJ x 
Susin * incredulity ' SJ x x 
go-an * plan' SJ x 
go-ga (по koto) * quet "SJ х x 
go-men * pardon ' SJ x X 
go-sui ‚ assumption ' SJ x 
go-za * seat, service ' SJ x x x 
Попаті * activity ' x 
kandau * reprimand’ SJ x x x 
konomi * liking ' x 
kurabeuma * horse race’ X 
kutuu ‘pain’ SJ x 
mamori * preservation ' x 
mari * (playing) ball’ x x 
mawiri * going umble)’ x x X 
sandai ‚ going to palace ° SJ x x 
seisi * restraint SJ x 
sosyou * grievance.” SJ x 
syukke * severing family ties ' SJ x х х 
зушивуо ‘imperial going out’ SJ x x 
syugyau * austerities ' SJ х 
tadune * inquiry " x X x x x 
toga i imperial x x 
cone uestion ' x 
tyokutel реа ааа х 
watamasi ‘moving Ning (louse) x 
youi ‚ preparation ' SJ x 
get (no koto) ; anticipation ” SJ x 
‘ yielding to’ x 
* imperial entering ' SJ x X x 
e “interest ` SJ x 
SS 
aturafe * request ' x 
(o- ‘ sharin, fortune’ x 
g * going down from the 
capital ’ SJ x x 
on f ‘ шан "SJ ©] x 
ofu * religious practice T X 
trofi * undertaking " X 
kau * filial obedience ' SJ x 
keiko * practice ' SJ x 
konrifu * foundation ' SJ X 
kuyau ‘ offerings " SJ x x 
kyauzaku “retracing ' SJ X 
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$$ 


megumi 
monogatari 
nageki 
okonafi 
omofide 
rinzyuu 
sakae 


Seuran 
syouin 


tiken 
tutome 
wasure 
wekau 
yakusoku 
уот 
yorokobi 
(no koto) 


TG 


afareml 


d ud 


maturigoto 
nenzyu 
nobort 
okuri 


otodure 
sakamori 
sakaduki 


LONE TAKEUCHI 


GS KT SS 


* favour’ 
< sto LI 
ge 
mass 
* recollection ° 
‘last hour ' SJ 
* bloom’ 
* honourable seeing ' SJ 
* acceptance ' SJ 
: poing elsewhere ' SJ 
* knowledge ' SJ 
* work’ 
‘ forgetting ' 
' requiem mass ' SJ 
* promise ' SJ 
* reading’ 


х ммм м м м м м м м м м ххх 


‘ 


~ 


joy’ 


+ ity » 

* fault" 

' discourse ' SJ 

* offering of генв 'SJ 
* reverence’ 


* end (of religious 
observances) ' 

‘leisure’ 

' meeting ' SJ 

А going out’ 

* breath, sign’ 

* entering ' 

' dancing ' SJ 

‘hide’ 


‘ directional taboo’ 
* dividing into parties’ 
‘win’ 


* spirit ° 

* forming a bond’ SJ 
“ending vow’ SJ 

* returning to its place ' SJ 
* understanding ` 

* retreat 

* thing, event’ 

* pretext ’ 

. meeting "SJ 

‘ return ' SJ 

: making amends’ 

* losing 

' dealing " 

‘chant’ SJ 

.going up" 


‘ceremony ' Sj 

* service ' (IO?) SJ 

* indication ° 

“ trust’ 

‘stop’ 

s passing 3 

‘stay’ SJ 

* competition of gardens " 
* divination ' 

* rest " 


(x) 
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HM 





HM 
TG 
zukwai * speaking 
(=zyukkwai) one’s heart’ SJ 
zyunrei * pilgrimage’ SJ 
2 
sinsyaku * ponder’ SJ 
HM 
eiran ‘ imperial seeing ° SJ x 
ensyo * love letter’ SJ X 
en in ' delay ' SJ X 
faidau ‘ first bowing in temple 
all’ SJ X 
fan * judgement ' SJ x 
fedate * distance ' x 
Sengai ‘change’ SJ x 
fouga © congratulation ` SJ x 
genpuku * * genpuku 'SJ x 
i ‘vow’ SJ x 
kekkou ‚ construct, plan’ SJ x 
kisei ' vow" x 
klusoku * rest ' SJ x 
kudari * going down ' x 
kwandyau * sprinkling water "SJ x 
kyoyou ‚ permission ’ SJ x 
nafuzyu * granting ' SJ x 
nenbutu * nenbutu ' SJ x 
rakuba * fall from horse ° SJ X 
rekiran “seeing ` SJ S x 
rinkau ‘ imperial touring’ x 
rifugwan * making a vow ' SJ x 
salal * greatest love" SJ X 
saiwe * meal for "SJ X 
saikyo * permission ° x 
sanrou f юн to temple’ 
x 
senkau ‘ moving capital ' SJ x 
syauraku * going to the capital ' SJ x 
tafaburegoto est ` x 
taisyutu ' withdrawal ' SJ x 
takusen * revelation ° SJ X 
tayori ‘reliance’ x 
teuon * imperial favour’ SJ x 
ukafi ‘oath’ x 
togame ‘blame’ x 
tuge * announcement ” x 
шаи E naming posthumously ' 
x 
utagafi ‘doubt’ X 
yaugau $ peri as form ' SJ x 
yuizeu е t words ' SJ x 
ying’ x 
one Б гбоп’ Ef x 
zitai * declining ' SJ x 


THE POSSESSIVE CONSTRUCTION IN CLASSICAL JAPANESE 


THE PROTO-TIBETO-BURMAN VERBAL 
AGREEMENT SYSTEM! 


By GEORGE VAN DRIEM 
Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden 


1. Introduction 

Since the appearance of Stuart N. Wolfenden’s monumental Outlines of 
Tibeto-Burman linguistic morphology in 1929, attention has increasingly 
focused not only on derivational processes in Tibeto-Burman, but also on the 
flexional morphology of conjugations and declensions. The first systematic 
comparison of Tibeto-Burman conjugational and pronominal morphology 
was James John Bauman’s elaborate Pronouns and pronominal morphology in 
Tibeto-Burman in 1975. Bauman put to rest any lingering doubts that the 
conjugations of Tibeto-Burman languages could be attributed to an Austro- 
Asiatic substrate, and he adduced a vast body of data demonstrating the 
nativeness and antiquity of conjugational morphology in Tibeto-Burman. 
Verbal agreement in Tibeto-Burman has traditionally been known by 
Hodgson's term ‘ pronominalization ', based on the assumption that conjuga- 
tional affixes ultimately derive from ancient independent pronouns. Bauman 
demonstrated that the conjugational systems of Tibeto-Burman languages, 
and therefore any ancient pronominal system they may reflect, are more con- 
servative than the independent pronominal systems attested in individual lan- 

ges. Based on a comparison of these conjugations, Bauman (1975: 195, 
237, 247) proposed the prototypical Tibeto-Burman agreement system shown 
in tables 1 and 2. 


Table 1: Prototype of the intransitive verbal agreement system 


(Bauman 1975) 
ls. -pa 14/24. -si 
2s. -na Ipl./2pl. -i 


In a series of articles, I have developed a model of the Proto-Kiranti verb 
based on a comparison of morphemically analysed verbal agreement systems 
of individual Kiranti languages (van Driem 1990a, 1992, 1991b). The present 
study aims to assess the historical status of conjugations observed in Kiranti 
languages in the broader Tibeto-Burman context by investigating the conju- 
gations of Tibeto-Burman languages beyond the Kirant. 


! Abbreviations used in this article are: 
1 


first person A agent 
2 second person S subjet 
3 third person P tient 
8. singular 4,0 indicate the direction of 
d. dual a transitive relationship 
pl plural 
ns. non-singular 
i inclusive PT preterite 
e. exclusive NPT non-preterite 
pf.  prefixal slot REF reflexive 
sf. suffixal slot AUX auxiliary 
x verb stem 


The conventional linguistic system of transliteration of Russian has been used in this paper. 
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Table 2: Prototype of the transitive verbal agreement system with 
singular patient (Bauman 1975) 


patient 
1s. 2s. 3s. 


ld. 
a 1р]. 
E 2s. 
e 2d. 
n 2pl. 
t 3s. 
3d. 
3pl. 





A number of verbal agreement systems under comparison belong to Xifan 
languages.” Xifan is a Chinese term meaning ‘ Western Barbarian ’, tradition- 
ally used to denote the Qiang, Primi, Tangut and occasionally also the Nung 
languages. It has often been pointed out that the Xifan languages constitute a 
genetic grouping within Tibeto-Burman or that various languages traditional- 
ly known as Xifan languages appear to be genetically close (e.g., Sūn, 1962: 
561, 1991; Lù, 1980: 58). Recently Thurgood (1984) has included rGya-rofi 
and introduced the name ‘ Rung’ to cover the traditional Xifan languages 
augmented by rGya-rofi. 

The conjugations of the Xifün languages rGya-rofi, Tangut, Rüwang, 
Nüsü, Trung, Qiang and Primi and the conjugations of Jinghpaw, Nocte, 
Lakher and Kham will be morphemically analysed and compared with the 
reconstructed Proto-Kiranti verbal agreement system. As in the previous 
comparisons of Kiranti conjugations, the order of morphemes in the affixal 
string of inflected Tibeto-Burman verb forms is not taken to be haphazard 
but to reflect an ancient element order in the proto-language. On the basis of 
systematic comparison of the agreement morphemes and their relative posi- 
tion in the verb, a model of the Proto-Tibeto-Burman verbal agreement sys- 
tem is here proposed which vindicates the prototypes developed by Bauman 
in his great pioneering work and establishes a framework, different from 
Bauman's, for the further study of the evolution of conjugational processes in 


21 thank Jeroen Maarten Wiedenhof for making Chinese sources accessible to me. 
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Table 3: The Sino-Tibetan language family 


AN 
i 


Tibeto-Burman 
B 
E 


Sino-Tibetan 
ic 
| 
É 


Tibeto-Burman. It should also be noted that Bauman's reconstruction is to 
some extent based on different languages than those which form the basis of 
the present comparison. 

It would be quite facile to argue that morphological comparison on such a 
grand scale is premature as long as regular sound correspondences have not 
been established for the languages under comparison. The state of the art in 
Sino-Tibetan linguistics, in fact, to use the words of James Matisoff (1991), is 
simply that ‘ we still do not know the sound laws or Lautgesetze of these var- 
ious languages’, and we know from Indo-European that the conjugational 
desinences of Russian, Sardinian and Nepali could be productively compared 
even if not enough were yet known about the historical phonology to estab- 
lish, for example, the cognacy of zn in Russian znat’ ‘to know’, the j of 
Nepali jannu ‘to know’ and the лп of Sardinian connoschere ‘to know’. 
When the historical phonology of Sino-Tibetan is better understood, affixes 
presumed to be cognate in this study may be demonstrated to derive from dif- 
ferent elements, and likewise, affixes may prove to be cognate which are not 
treated as such in this comparison. In this way, the model advanced here pro- 
vides a testable theory and a constellation of carefully motivated conjectures, 
which future research in Tibeto-Burman phonological diachrony may corrob- 
orate, revise or disprove. 

Although the notion of slots in the context of the Tibeto-Burman verb has 
been elaborated in the previous articles in this series (van Driem 1990a, 1992, 
1991b), it seems opportune here to clarify in what way slots are relevant to 
diachrony. Slots are functional positions in the affixal string of a verb, each 
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of which can be occupied by a definable set of morphemes. As a synchronic 
descriptive device slots are language-specific and analysis-dependent; they 
represent the non-random sequential order of morphemes in conjugated verb 
forms. There appears to be a general tendency for semantically related mor- 
phemes to occupy the same slot. The function of a slot in any given language 
is determined by how proto-morphemes have come to be re-analysed and 
ordered in that language. That is, the morphemes sharing a given position in 
a string define the function of that position, not the other way around. There- 
fore, slots are not compared in order to reconstruct ‘ proto-slots °. Rather, the 
use of slots as a synchronic descriptive device facilitates systematic compari- 
son of tbe relative positions of cognate verbal morphemes. The sequential 
arrangement of such affixes reflects an older element order in the proto- 
language. Obviously, if proto-morphemes occupied fixed positions with 
respect to each other and the verb stem, such positions could be called 
* proto-slots’, yet this term could be misleading inasmuch as it might be 
taken to suggest entities in the proto-language reconstructible on the basis of 
slots in attested languages. 


2. rGya-rofi 

rGya-rofi is a Xifan language spoken in western Sichuan and neighbour- 
ing portions of Tibet. Jin Péng (1957, 1958) wrote a phonology and morphol- 
ogy of the rGya-roñ dialect of Suómó; and Nagano (1984) provided a 
description of the ICog-rtse dialect. Tables 4 to 6 have been distilled from the 
material published by these authors. Tables 4 to 5 show the conjugational 
affixes of the verb in the Suomó and 1Cog-rtse dialects respectively, and table 
6 shows how the verbal agreement indices of the Ѕибто dialect correspond to 
those of the ICog-rtse dialect. 


Table 4: The affixes of the rGya-ron transitive paradigm, Sudmé dialect 
patient 
Is. ld. Ipl. 2s. 2d. 2pl. 3 


a ld. 
g lpl. 
e 2s. 
n 2d. 
t 2pl. 
3s. 
3ns. 





> The symbol 7, used in Chinese sources (JIn Péng, 1957, 1958; Sūn, 1981) to represent а 
panal P is replaced in this article by the corresponding International Phonetic Alphabet 
symbol [f]. 
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Table 5: The Affixes of the rGya-ron intransitive paradigm, Ѕибтд dialect 


Is. Y-9 

id. Учу 

Ip. УН 

2s. to-X-n 

2d. ta-Y-ntf 

2pl. ta-d-n 

3s. X 

3d. kad 

3p. _ koX 

Table 6 
Suómó dialect lCog-rtse dialect 

1 32s. ta--n ta-Y-n 
] — 2d. ta-Y-ntf ta-Y-Nch 
]1—2pl  ta-X-n ta-Y-ny 
15. 23 Y- Y-ng 
Id. 33 Y4f Y-ch 
Ipl. 23 Mi У-у 
2 ls. Кәи-У-) kow-Y-ng 
2 — Id. kou-Y-tf kow-Y-ch 
21р.  kow-X-i kow-Y-y 
2s. 2 3 to-Y-u to-Y-u(wy-n 
2d. > 3 to-Y-ntf' to-Y-Nch 
2pl 3  toe-M 1ә-У-пу 
3 18. Wu-»-g Wwu-Y-ng 
3 э ld. wu-Y-tf' Wu-Y.-ch 
3— 1р.  ww-X-i »и-У-у 
3 23. tou-Y.-n tow-Y.-n 
3 > 2d. tou-3-ntf' taw-X-Nch 
3—2pl tou tow-Y-ny 
3s. — 3 У-и У-и 
3ns. 93 weed Wu-?, 


The rGya-rofi verbal agreement indices in relation to the functional posi- 
tions or slots in the affixal string of a rGya-rofi verb are set out in tables 7 
and 8. Both tables are based on the morphemic analysis of the Suómó and the 
ICog-rtse conjugations which I have provided elsewhere (van Driem, 1992). 


Table 7: rGya-rofi person and number morphemes, Suomó dialect 


pf.l pf.2 sf.1 sf.2 
person or agent person or number 
scenario marker portemanteau marker 
marker morpheme 
<ta-> <wu-> <-> «- 
122 3A Is. d. 
<kau-> <-n> <-> 
2—1 2 pl. 
«to-» <-u> 
2 2s/3s. > 3 
<ka-> <p> 


3ns.S 2pl. 
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Table 8: rGya-rof person and number morphemes, lCog-rtse dialect 


pf. pf.2 sf.1 sf.2 
scenario agent person or number 
marker marker portemanteau marker 
morpheme 
<ta-> <wu-> <-ng> <-ch> 
152 3A 15, а. 
«kow-» «n» <-y> 
2-1 2 pl. 
<la-> <-> 
2€3 28/35. — 3 


3. Tangut 

Tangut is the extinct Tibeto-Burman language of the Buddhist kingdom 
of Xixià which was destroyed in 1227 by the Mongol warlord Genghis Khan 
(c. 1162-1227). The Tangut kingdom was located in portions of what today is 
Inner Mongolia and in vast regions of the modern Chinese provinces of 
Gànsü, Shánxi and Níngxià. The morphology of the Tangut language first 
become understood with the appearance in 1985 of Keping's prodigious work 
Tangutskaja morfologija. 


Table 9: Tangut verbal agreement suffixes (van Driem 1991c) 


P 
At, ni? first or second plural 


Table 10: Tangut transitive verbal paradigm (van Driem 1991c) 
patient 


1 2 3 
а 15. 
g Ipl 
e 2s. 
n 2pl. 
t 3s. 


3pl. 
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The Tangut transitive verb shows agreement with a single actant. This 
actant is the patient unless the patient is marked by zero. An intransitive verb 
agrees with its subject. Third person involvement is marked by zero in the 
Tangut verb. 

Although views have been aired to the effect that Tangut verbal agree- 
ment is a local innovation, no cogent arguments have yet been presented 
against the antiquity of the Tangut conjugation (cf. van Driem, 1991c, pace 
Benedict, 1991: 138). 


4. Rüwang 

The Nung in Burma are a Tibeto-Burman tribe, known as Ráwang, esti- 
mated in 1921 to have numbered about 8,000 people living in the Nmai 
(Burmese: Me Hka) river valley between 27°30'N and 26?40'N, to the west of 
the Gáolígóng range. Nung is reported by Barnard to have four tones, left 
unmarked in his orthography. Barnard uses the symbol é to denote the ‘ open 
sound as ai іп fair’, as opposed to e, which he uses to represent the * short 
sound of e as in ten’. Finally, the digraph aw has the value ‘ of aw as in law’, 
and other symbols have the values one might expect (cf. Barnard, 1934: 1-2). 

In his study of the Ráwang verb, Barnard (1934: 25—32) provides the pre- 
sent, past imperfect, future imperfect, potential mood and exhortative conju- 
gations of the transitive verb «zi» ‘to give’. Each of these paradigms, when 
stripped of mood and tense affixes, contains the person and number agree- 
ment affixes shown in table 11. 


Table 11: Person and number agreement affixes of the Rawang 


transitive paradigm 
patient 
Is. Ipl. 2s. 2р1. 3 





On the basis of the paradigm of the verb <di> ‘to go’ and Barnard’s 
(1934: 15-21) many example sentences incorporating inflected forms of 
intransitive verbs, the endings of the Rawang intransitive conjugation can be 
deduced to be as follows: 
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Table 12: Rdwang intransitive paradigm 


Is. Y-ng 
Id. Y-shi 
1р. Уч 

25. e-5, 

2d. e-3-shi 
2pl. à-Y-ning 
3 = 


Note that the verb <ngut(n)> ‘to be able to’ in Barnard’s examples invari- 
ably conjugates as a transitive verb. When the verbal complement of 
<ngut(n)> ‘to be able to’ is an intransitive verb, <ngut(n)> conjugates as if 
there were a third person patient. 

A morphemic analysis of the Ráwang conjugational affixes yields nine dis- 
tinct morphemes. The prefix <é-> is the marked scenario prefix, identical in 
distribution to the Dumi marked scenario prefix <a->. LaPolla (1989: 5) pro- 
vides a well formulated and apt characterization of this prefix as occurring 
‘only and in every case where а speech act participant [i.e. first or second 
person actant] is involved ..., but the speaker [i.e. first person actant] is not 
the agent [or subject] ’. 

The Ráwang verbal suffix «-ng» marks first singular actant, the suffix 
<-ning> marks second plural actant, and the suffix <-i> marks first plural 
actant. These three suffixes occur in all forms which distinguish said actants. 
The suffix <-saw> is a portemanteau morpheme marking a transitive relation- 
ship between a dual agent and a third person patient. The Ráwang verbal suf- 
fix <-shi> marks dual actant in forms distinguishing dual actant except where 
dual actant is indicated by the d. — 3 suffix <-saw>. 

The suffix «-u» marks third person patient. The Ráwang third patient 
morpheme <-и> does not occur in 2pl. — 3 forms, which are unmarked as to 
the direction of the transitive relationship, or in Ipl. — 2/3 forms which are 
unmarked for person of patient. Nor does the third person patient suffix 
<-u> occur in 14. — 3 and 24. — 3 forms where the d. — 3 portemanteau 
morpheme «-saw» marks the involvement of a third person patient. 
Historically, the d. —^ 3 morpheme <-saw> appears to be the result of the 
fusion of an earlier dual morpheme *<-s> and the third person patient mor- 
pheme preserved in modern Ráwang <-u>. 

The Ráwang verbal suffix <-a> marks second singular actant and occurs 
only in 2s. > 1s. forms which would otherwise be homophonous to 3 — Is. 
forms. The 2 — 1 portemanteau morpheme <-sha> indexes the transitive rela- 
tionship between a second person agent and a first person patient. 


Table 13: Rdwang verbal affixes and slots 


pf.1 <ё-> marked scenario 
sf.1 <-ng> Is. 

<-i> Ipl. 

<-ning> 2pl. 

<-saw> а. ә 3 

<-shi> d. 
sf.2 <-u> 3P 

<-q> 2s. 
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5. Niisü 

The Nung living in China are called Nüsü by the Chinese and speak sev- 
eral related but distinct languages. The Nüsü live to the east, ie. on the 
Chinése side,-of the Gaolígóng range along the upper course of the Salween 
and the Mekong. A group of ethnic Nüsü is reported as far north as Càiyú. 
Ethnic Nüsü in Fügóng District speak a language which the speakers call 
Anun, with the tone contours 3-1 and 5-5 on the first and second syllable 
respectively. Ethnic Nüsü of Lüshut and Lánpíng Districts speak a language 
which the speakers call Zauzou, with the tone contours 5-5 and 3-3 on the 
first and second syllable respectively. 

The ethnic Nüsü of Bijiáng District call themselves Niesv3, and 8,000 of 
these ethnic Nüsü actually speak the language. There is a northern, a central 
and a southern dialect. The study by Sūn and Liú (1986) is based on the cen- 
tral dialect as spoken in the village of Zhizhiluó in Bijiàng District of the 
Nüjiàng Lisà Autonomous Prefecture in Yunnan. Central Nüsü has four dis- 
tinctive tones with the contours 5-3 (marked in this article as Nüsü tone 1), 
contour 4—4 (tone 2), contour 2-4 (tone 3) and contour 2-1 (tone 4). A 
description of Nüsü allotones is to be found in Sūn and Lit (1986: 11). 

In Nüsü, there is a suffix <-t¢i*> which marks non-singular number of a 
verbal actant (Sūn and Liú 1986: 52-55). There is also a reciprocal suffix 
«-tci^» reported іп Nüsü (Sūn and Liú 1986: 57). 


6. Trung 

The Trung (Chinese: Dülóng) live to the west of Gaolígóng range in the 
north-western corner of Yunnan province, in the Salween (Chinese: № Jiang) 
and Mekong (Chinese: Láncáüng Jiang) river valleys within the Dúlóng-Nù 
Góngshàn Autonomous District of the Nùjiäng Lish Autonomous Prefecture. 
The Trung speaking area extends up as far as Càiyü (called dza?i! in Trung) in 
the north and into Burma's Kachin State. In 1977, there were slightly more 
than 3,700 speakers of Trung in China. Bilingualism is reported to be wide- 
spread amongst the Trung, many Trung speaking Chinese or either of the lan- 
guages of the neighbouring Lisu or Nù. The Trung call themselves turn. 

The conjugational affixes of the Trung verb are given in the table below 
on the basis of Sün (1979, 1983). In this article, superscript 1 indicates Trung 
high level tone, superscript 2 indicates low falling tone, and superscript 3 
marks a high falling tone. The Trung data are based on the dialect of the vil- 
lage Lónglà of the Dülónghé People's Commune. 

Sün (1979) describes the affixes of the Trung intransitive conjugation. 
Third person actant and third person number are unmarked in the Trung 
intransitive conjugation. The ending of first singular forms is «-5'». In verbs 
with closed stems, the ending <-y'> fuses with the final plosive to give the 
corresponding homorganic nasal followed by a glottal stop. The first singular 
suffix <-g'> has a zero allomorph after open stems containing а diphthong. 
This zero allomorph shortens the preceding diphthong. Second person is indi- 
cated by the prefix «nur-» which has an allomorph <na'-> before а polysyl- 
labic verb stem. The first dual exclusive and the second dual are marked by 
the dual ending <-сш?> in intransitive forms (Sūn 1979: 296—7), whereas, on 
the basis of example sentences, it appears that the first dual inclusive takes 
the ending «-cip^» (Sūn 1983: 18). First plural actant is marked by the suffix 
<-i> which has a zero allomorph after open stems ending in /i/. Second plural 
actant is marked by the suffix <-n> which, like the first singular suffix 
«p», fuses with the final plosive of closed verb stems to give the corre- 
sponding homorganic nasal followed by a glottal stop. 
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Table 14: Person and number agreement affixes of the Trung 
transitive paradigm 


лы 


Is. ld. ipl. 
: nur-Y-cur. 
.| Ep |Xeur| Xi КР 
п nux. | УЛ п CES 


The affixes of the Trung transitive о in table KA are based 
on Sün (1983). When the Trung transitive affixes are compared with those of 
the Trung intransitive conjugation, it appears that the prefix <пш?-> is a 
marked scenario prefix as defined above. At our present state of knowledge, 
however, I would not yet venture to contend that the Trung «nur-», Ráwang 
<é-> and Dumi <a-> prefixes are necessarily cognate. Khaling, a Kiranti lan- 
gauge spoken by approximately 12,000 people in Solu Khumbu and Khotan 
districts in eastern Nepal's Sagarmàthà zone, is probably the most closely 
related language to Dumi within the Kiranti branch of Tibeto-Burman, and 
the Khaling prefix </->, although evidently cognate to the Dumi marked sce- 
nario morpheme «a-»,* marks 2 — 1, 3 > 1 and 3 — 2 transitive scenarios 
but not 2 — 3 transitive scenarios (Toba, 1989: 204). 

This difference in function in two so closely related languages supports the 
idea that the Dumi scenario marker and similar affixes elsewhere could be the 
result of the re-analysis of person morphemes in keeping with a tendency to 
dichotomize the transitive paradigm into two sets of transitive scenarios like 
direct, tárgyas or centrifugal versus inverse, tárgyatlan or centripetal scenarios 
(van Driem, 1992), whether this be a classic direct versus inverse dichotomy as 
observed by Hockett (1966: 65) in the Algonquian language Potawatomi or 
the type of dichotomy observed in Dumi, Ráwang and Trung whereby sce- 
narios involving a first or second person actant, but not a first person agent 
or subject, are distinguished from all other scenarios. 

The agreement affixes of the Trung verb are given in table 15, and Trung 
personal pronouns are listed in table 16. The example sentences provided by 
Sūn (1983) do not reveal whether there are distinct 14. — 2 or 1p. — 2 forms 
in Trung, nor does there appear to be distinct inclusive plural and exclusive 
plural forms in the Trung conjugation. It is unclear whether the first person 
dual pronoun Ine! listed by Sün (1979: 296) is an inclusive or an exclusive 





4 Alternation between initial /a/ and /i/ is attested in pronouns and, to some extent, in verbal 
agreement prefixes in Kiranti languages. 
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form, although, judging from the first plural pronouns provided, i5'ne' would 
appear to be an exclusive pronoun. If there exists a separate dual inclusive 
pronoun *sag'ne' it is not listed. 


Table 15: Trung verbal affixes and slots 


pf.l. 9 <nur- ~ na'-> marked scenario 
sf.1 «p Is. AS 

«-cig» 14.1, 

<-> 1р]. 

<-л> 2pl. 

«cur d. 


Table 16: Trung personal pronouns 


1s. na? 2s. па) 3s. dp 

id. Ig! пе! 2d. пш! пе! 3d. dy} ne! 
1р. зап! 2pl. пш! nit! ЗрЕ dy! nij 
Iple. Ij 


As pointed out elsewhere (van Driem, 1991c), the semantics of the syntac- 
tic role of patient in Tibeto-Burman requires a closer look. The following 
example sentences provided by Sün (1983: 20) show that the grammatical 
patient in Trung is semantically similar to the patient category observed in 
Tangut (van Driem, 1991c). English utterances like ‘ Don't fall asleep on me!’ 
or * He walked out on me’ are semantically comparable. 


(1) Тейт! ua? iu? na?. 
* The child is resting.’ 


(2) na tedm'ua? na'urnayg. 
* My child is resting [on me].' (3 — 15.) 


(3) Na? tedm' sa? na‘ sur ?na?. 
* Your child is resting [on you'].” (3 — 2s.) 


(4) IK? tedm'ua? na'surna?. 
* Our child is resting [on us].' (3 > Ipl.) 


7. Qiüng 

The Qiang languages are spoken by approximately 103,000 people in 
north-central Sichuan, north-west of Chéngdü, wedged between Tibetan 
speaking territory to the west and the Chinese speaking territory to the east. 
Historically the Qiang have had intercourse with the Chinese since the second 
millennium B.C. and are mentioned as early as in Shàng dynasty oracle-bone 
incriptions by a pictogram representing a shepherd with sheep. 

The Qiang are enumerated amongst the five barbarian nations who over- 
ran China in the fourth century А.р. The ancient Qiang homeland before this 
period was said to have lain in present-day Gànsü and Qinghái. The Qiang 
were later driven off in a westward direction and dispersed during the restora- 
tion under the Suí (A.D. 581—618) and Táng (A.D. 618—907) dynasties. The 
modern Qiang descend from that branch of the original Qiang nation which, 
during its westward migration, settled along the upper course of the Mín 
Jiang in present-day Sichuan province. 
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Qiang is represented by two mutually unintelligible languages, each com- 
prising several dialects. The dialect spoken of the village of Máwo is taken as 
the representative of Northern Qiáng, and the dialect of Táopíng is taken as 
the representative of Southern Qiang. The Qiang of Táopíng call their lan- 
guage 22тә! in their own tongue (Sin, 1981: 95), but they call themselves 
xma, та, zme or rma in their various dialects (Sūn, 1962: 561). The 
Táopíng dialect is a tone language with six distinctive tones, and the Máwó 
dialect lacks distinctive tone. 

The six tones of the Táopíng dialect have the contours 5—5, 3-1, 5-1, 1—3, 
3-3 and 2-4-1 (Sün, 1981: 20). In this article, the Táopíng tones are indicated 
by superscripts numbered from one to six in the order given. The personal 
pronouns of the Táopíng dialect are pa! ‘I’, гир ‘we’ (dual inclusive), 
tsuo?thya! * we’ (plural inclusive), датује ‘ we’ (dual exclusive) ga*thya' ‘ we’ 
(plural exclusive), ло! ‘ you’ (singular), kuorft/P ‘you’ (dual) kusthya' 
‘you’ (plural), tsa'/a' ‘he, she’ (proximal), tha'la' ‘he, she’ (remote), 
than'tfj ‘they’ (dual) tha'xua' ‘they’ (plural) The singular third person 
pronouns tsa'/a! * he, she ' (proximal) and tha'/a' ‘ he, she’ (remote) consist of 
a demonstrative pronoun and the human quantifier suffix /o'. The first singu- 
lar pronoun да! ‘I’ has a distinct oblique form qa! * me’ (cdsus obliquus) and 
a possessive form ga'go' ‘my’, and the second singular pronoun ло! ‘ you? 
has an oblique form Киз! ' you’ and possessive form ko! ‘ your’ (Sūn, 1981: 
71-8). 

On the basis of the paradigm tables provided by Sün (1981: 99-102, 123), 
the verbal agreement suffixes of the Táopíng dialect of Qidng can be given as 
in table 17. It is evident from example sentences containing transitive finites 
with a first or second person patient (Sün 1981: 79, 82, 127, 142, 150, 153) 
that in the Táopíng dialect intransitive verbs show agreement with the sub- 
ject, and transitive verbs agree with the agent only. These person and number 
agreement endings are a set of suffixes quite distinct from the rich inventory 
of directional prefixes found in Qiàng verbs (Sün, 1962: 566-7). 


Table 17: Endings of the Qidng verb Táopíng dialect 


future present preterite 
ls. Уа Ya Ysa? 
1р]. Lutar Mor YssP 
2s. utn? Упа? узо? 
2pl. Унёрпә У2зрпә YSs?no? 
3 Уш M IP 


Sün does not list separate dual endings in his paradigm tables, but on the 
basis of example sentences he provides with dual actant, it becomes clear that 
the first plural endings in the above table are actually first dual and plural 
exclusive endings, and that first dual and plural inclusive actants are indexed 
by the verbal agreement suffix <-s7> (Sūn, 1962: 566; 1981: 77, 86, 104, 168). 
Second dual actant appears to be indexed by the suffix «-15/» (Sūn, 1981: 
117), and a third dual actant is marked simply as a third person actant (Sün, 
1981: 86). 

The Southern Qiang agreement affixes, shown in table 17, affect the tone 
of the verb stem. Although Sün does not treat this topic exhaustively, he does 
provide paradigms for open stem verbs carrying tones 1, 2, 5 and 6 (Sūn, 
1962; 565; 1981: 99-102, 123) on the basis of which we may deduce that the 
tone of the stem becomes low falling (tone 2) in the present tense. Verb stems 
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with mid level tone (tone 5) or circumflex tone (tone 6) have dipping tone 
(tone 6) in the preterite and future tenses, as shown in the table of endings. 
However, stems with high level tone (tone 1) become high falling (tone 3) in 
the future tense and low falling (tone 2) in third person preterite forms but 
retain high level tone (tone 1) in other preterite forms. Stems with low falling 
tone (tone 2) become low rising (tone 4) in the future tense and in third per- 
son preterite forms and mid level (tone 5) in other preterite forms. 

Recapitulating, the preterite suffix <-s? ~ ££» causes the verb to adopt the 
low falling tone (tone 2). The preterite morpheme has a zero allomorph 
before the second plural suffix <-s?na’>, and the preterite morpheme does 
not occur in third person forms, in which preterite tense is expressed by the 
third person preterite portemanteau «-P». Future tense is indexed by the 
future tense marker <-иё ~ Ø>, which has a zero allomorph before the first 
singular suffix <-af>. The future tense suffix causes the verb to adopt the cir- 
cumflex tone (tone 6) or high falling tone (tone 3), unless the inherent tone of 
the stem is falling (tones 2 or 3), in which case the stem adopts a rising tone 
(tone 4). Both the preterite suffix «-s* ~ @?> and the future tense marker 
<-иё ~ Ø> occupy the first suffixal slot in a Táopíng Qiàng verb form. The 
very fact that the flexional indices affixed to the verb change the tone of the 
verb stem itself in regular ways suggests that these affixal processes antedate 
tonogenesis in the language. Segmental features of these endings were lost or 
modified and left traces as paradigmatic tonal alternation of the verb stem. 

The second suffixal slot in the Táopíng Qiüng verb can be occupied by 
any of the seven person and number agreement suffixes. In the Táopíng 
dialect of Qidng, an intransitive verb agrees with the subject, and a transitive 
verb agrees with the agent. First singular actant is indexed by the morpheme 
«-g*». First inclusive actant is indexed by the suffix <-s7>. First exclusive 
actant is indexed by the suffix <-ar —-i» with the allophone <-i> following 
the past tense suffix <->. Second singular actant is indexed by the mor- 
pheme <-пә? ~ -о> with the allophone <-o> after the past tense suffix «-s?». 
Second dual actant is indexed by the suffix «-15/7, and second plural actant 
is indexed by the suffix <-5у7-пә?>. 

Third person actant is generally unmarked. However, in the preterite there 
is a third person past portemanteau «-P». Before this suffix, the verb stem 
adopts a low circumflex tone (tone 6) or low falling (tone 2), unless the inher- 
ent tone of the stem is falling (tones 2 or 3), in which case the tone of the 
verb stem is converted into a rising tone (tone 4). In other past tense forms, 
low circumflex tone (tone 6) and high level tone (tone 1) remain unchanged; a 
mid level tone (tone 5) stem becomes low circumflex (tone 6), and a low 
falling tone (tone 2) becomes mid level (tone 5). A synopsis of Táopíng Qiang 
agreement morphemes is given in table 18. 


Table 18: Qiang agreement morphemes Tdoping dialect 


sf.1 tense «gg preterite 
«a6 ~ д> future 

sf.2 person and number <-af> Is. 
cg li. 


<-ар ~ -> le. 
<-пә? ~ -0> 28. 
«P 2d. 
«-s? -лә?> 2pl. 
<-P> 3/PT 
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The Máwó dialect has a more elaborate transitive agreement paradigm 
than the Táopíng dialect. Sün (1981: 189-92) provides the following partial 
transitive paradigms of the open stem verb «dzo» 'eat' and of the verb 
<zitas> * strike, hit’. 

Table 19: Endings of the Qidng transitive paradigm Máwó dialect 
<dza> ‘to eat’ 


future present preterite 
1s. 3 а-а: dz-a da-dz-a 
Ipl. 93 аган dza-J da-dzo-1 
2s. —^3  dz-am dza-n da-dzo-n 
2pl —3  dzo-tcam dzo-tcin da-dz>-t¢in 
3s. 53  dz-aji dzo-ji da-dzo-ji 
3pl—3  dzo-teaji dze-teiji da-dzo-teiji 

<zitas> ' to strike’ 

3 — 15. zitas-a: zitas-a de-zitas-a 
3 Э 1рі. zitas-au zitas-a1 de-zitas-a1 
3— 2s.  zitas-a;i 2йаѕ-алі de-zitas-api 
3—2pl zitas-atcapi — zitas-ateipi de-zitas-ateini 
3 — 3s.  zitas-aji zitas-aji de-zitas-aji 
3—3pl  zitas-ateaji гйаѕ-аісіјі de-zitas-atgiji 


These incomplete transitive paradigms suggest that the Máwó verb 
exhibits a larger repertoire of agreement affixes than the Táopíng dialect. A 
morphemic analysis of the Máwó verb based on a complete set of transitive 
and intransitive verbal paradigms remains a desideratum. 

Sūn (1981: 192) shows that the verb forms zitasaņmi (3— 2s.) and 
zitasatca:;ni (3 — 2pl.) are the finites occuring in the Máwó Qidng sentences 
* he shall strike your (singular) younger brother' and ' he shall strike your 
(plural) younger brother’ respectively. These examples demonstrate that the 
transitive verb in the Máwo dialect shows preferential patient agreement with 
a malefacted first and second person actant rather than with the ‘ most 
affected actant ° or undergoer. 


8. Primi 

Primi (Chinese: Ртї) is spoken by approximately 40,000 people living in 
scattered communities throughout north-west Yünnán and south-west 
Sichuan. The autonym is p 'z3?mi?. There are at least two distinct dialects of 
Primi. The present discussion of Primi verbal agreement is based on the 
dialect spoken in the Qinghua People's Commune of the Héxi subdistrict in 
Lánpíng district in Yünnán province, as described by Lü (1980). Primi is 
reported to have two distinctive tones: tone 1 has the contour 5—5 and tone 2 
has contour 1—3. The Primi personal pronouns are given in table 20. 


Table 20: Primi personal pronouns 


1s. є! 25. ne 3s. ta! gu! 
Idi. ёй 

ide. ez 2d. nezd 3d. tə'zã' 
1р. zo 

lple. едә! 2pl. neza 3pl. telza 
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In addition to the dual ending <-zd'> and the plural ending «-zo'», Lu 
provides pronominal forms with the collective ending <-by'>. Primi posses- 
sive pronouns are formed through suffixation of the genitive ending <-a>, 
and ergative forms are formed through suffixation of the agentive ending 
<-ie> which Lü describes as facultative. Before the genitive ending, the form 
of the first person singular pronoun is <e'n->. The root of first inclusive pro- 
nouns is <#>, and the exclusive root is <e'>. The second person root is 
<ne’>, and the third person root is <ta!>. 


Table 21: Conjugation of the Primi verb «gy!» ‘ buy’ 


future present preterite 
ls. sy'-Se! gyl-zà! do?-go!-sá' 
2s. &y'-Jo! sy'-zu! d2-su3'-si' 
ipl/2pl. gy!'-/e£ 8y'-zu3 do'-su3-si! 
3 sy'-qa' sy'-zuni! dz’-sua'-si' 


Future tense is marked by the suffix <-/> in the first and second person 
and by its allomorph <-g> in the third person. Present tense is marked by the 
present tense suffix <-z>. Preterite tense is marked by the prefix <da’-> and 
the suffix «-si'», which has an allomorph «sd!» in the first person singular. 
First person singular is marked by the suffixes «-e!», <-d'> and <-o'> in the 
future, present and preterite respectively. Second person singular is marked 
by the suffixes <-o'>, «-u'» and «-u3'» in the future, present and preterite 
respectively. First and second person plural is marked by <-ё'> in the future 
and <-u3'> in the present and preterite. Third person is marked by 
<-a'>, <-ши!> and <-ua'> in the future, present and preterite respectively. 
The preterite morphemes are uncertain because the morphemes listed appear 
either to have resulted from fusion of suffixes with the verb stem vowel <-y> 
or to constitute apophonic changes in the stem vowel conditioned by lost suf- 
fixes once co-occuring with the preterite suffix <-si'>. 


Table 22: Primi agreement suffixes 


Is. -el ~ -ĝ' ~ -o! 
2s. -0! ~ -u! ~ -цд! 
lpl., 2pl. -# ~ -ug 

3 -а! ~ ши ~ ua! 


Lu (1980: 65-7) also discusses Primi directional prefixes which constitute a 
set of markers distinct from the tense, person and number affixes listed here. 
The special endings of the singular imperative in Primi is <-u> and of the 
plural imperative «-u3». The special conjugation of the equational verb ' to 
be" is given below in table 23. 


Table 23: Primi equational ‘to be’ 


ls. аә 
25. diu? 
1рі., 2pl. di? 


3 do! 
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9. Jinghpaw 

In the 1950s, the National Minority Languages Research Institute of the 
Academia Sinica conducted a study of the Jinghpaw (Chinese: Jingpé) or 
Kachin (Burmese: Ka-hkyaf) language, as spoken in Enkün in the Liánshàn 
district of Yunnan province. The results of this study were published anony- 
mously in 1959. The autonym is recorded as t/ig'pho?'. Three tones are 
described, indicated by superscripts, 1, 2 and 3, with the contours 3-1, 5—5 
and 3-3 respectively. Descriptions of allotones and tone sandhi phenomena 
are also provided (Anonymous, 1959: 5—7). The transcription of the anony- 
mous authors is followed, except that for the palatalized counterparts of the 
phonemes m, n, kh etc. the symbols my, ny, hky etc. of standard Jinghpaw 
orthography are employed in accordance with the table of correspondences 
provided by the authors (1959: 174—5), in preference to the ornate symbols 
adopted by the authors. The symbol [,] beneath a vowel indicates fortis 
vowels, apparently characterized by some laryngealized or pharyngealized 
phonation type. The 'short' diacritic in tbe combination d indicates a 
‘weak ', perhaps staccato or schwa-like, version of the vowel a (Anonymous, 
1959; 4—5). 

The Énkün Jinghpaw personal pronouns are listed in table 24. Although 
separate dual pronouns are provided in all three persons, no example sen- 
tences with a dual actant are provided in the study, and it remains unclear 
whether there are distinct dual agreement endings in the verb. The pronouns 
of Kachin spoken in Burma provided by Hertz (1911: 8), listed here in 
table 25, are similar to the Enkin Jinghpaw pronouns. Hertz's use of the 
‘short’ diacritic in the combination d may indicate a schwa [a] or similar 
vowel, although this is not explained. 


Table 24: Énkün Jinghpaw personal pronouns (Anonymous 1959: 25) 


agent patient/possessive 
1s. пар пуе?? 
14 ат/}ат 
Ipl. ат the? 
2s. nap па?? 
2а пап? 
2p! nar the 
3s. hkyP hkyi?" 
3d. hkyan? 


3pl — hkyi??the 


Table 25: Burmese Jinghpaw personal pronouns (Hertz 1911: 8) 


Is. ngai 

Id. an, уйп 

ipl. anhte, anhteng (also: i,ihte, ihteng) 
2s. nang 

2d. пйп 

2р1. nănhte, nánhteng (also: nikte, nihteng) 
3s. shi 


3d. khán (also: shán) 
3pl. khánte, khánteng (also: shdnhte, shdnhteng) 
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The person and number agreement suffixes of the Enkin Jinghpaw verb 
are presented by the anonymous authors of the Chinese study in numerous 
tables, usually in conjunction with verb-final mood particles such as kha’ 
(incredulity on the part of the speaker), ka?' (urging assent from or coaxing 
the listener), the exclamatory particle ton’, the interrogative particles пі! and 
tg! or the auxiliary verb ай. Table 26 presents the person and number suffixes 
of the Enkin Jinghpaw transitive paradigm. In each compartment of the dia- 
gram, the endings of the imperfective aspect are listed above the correspond- 
ing endings for the perfective aspect. 


Table 26: Person and number agreement affixes of the Jinghpaw 
transitive paradigm Anonymous (1959) 


patient 
Is. Ipl. 2s. 2р1. 35. 3pl 













-te?! -mád te?! 










-sP te ??/ 
-sin^te?* 


-misd£te?/ 
-m@ site ?? 







25. 
8 
e -myi?'/ 
2pl. -máni?! 
n -тФлпі?? 
t 
3s. 
3pl. 


The Énkün Jinghpaw endings in table 26 correspond to those described 
for Kachin dialects spoken in Burma by Puzickij (1968, 1970). Example sen- 
tences containing transitive verbs show that first plural agent forms are iden- 
tical to the corresponding forms with first singular agent (Anonymous, 1959: 
53-5, 70, 114). In one of the example sentences, the ending of a 3s. — 3pl. is 
identical to that of the 3s. — 3s. forms (Anonymous, 1959: 41), whereas 
3s. — 3pl. forms are identical to 3pl. — 3 forms elsewhere. In one example 
sentence (Anonymous, 1959: 69), the 2s. — 3pl. ending is identical to that of 
2s. — 3s. forms, whereas elsewhere (Anonymous, 1959: 72, 78, 83) 2s. — 3pl. 
forms are identical to 2pl. — 3 forms. 
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Table 27 presents the endings of the Enkin Jinghpaw intransitive para- 
digm which occur in combination with the verb-final auxiliary ai? 
(Anonymous, 1959: 37). The first singular suffix observed here is also 
described by Needham (1889: 26). 


Table 27: Enkiin Jinghpaw intransitive endings with the auxiliary aP 
imperfective aspect perfective aspect 


1з. -n'y -sd 
ipl. -ka?' sdka?? 
2s. -n't -simt 
2pl. -mă't -mä sint 
3s. — -5- 
3pl. -та?! -md's 


A slightly different set of intransitive endings is used preceding the 
consonant-initial verb-final particles, interrogative лї! and га!, the exclama- 
tory particle tor? and the verb-final particle kha’, which expresses incredulity 
on the part of the speaker (Anonymous, 1959: 66-7, 75-6, 81). 


Table 28: Enkiin Jinghpaw intransitive endings with consonant-initial particles 
imperfective aspect perfective aspect 


Is. -а! -за?? 
Ipl. -ka?! -să *ka?? 
25. -п! -sin 
2pl. -mă -mğ?sin? 
3s. -a?' -ѕа?? 
3pl. -ma?' -тй?за?? 


Table 29 sets out person and number suffixes in the future tense of verbs 
of motion which express movement toward the speaker or speech situation. 


Table 29: Enkiin Jinghpaw future endings (verbs of motion) with incorporated 
auxiliary of approaching motion 


imperfective aspect perfective aspect 


Is. -3ipy 

1р1. -3@Ка?! 

2з. -gin't/-3it! -git! 
2pl. -ma 3ig t-md'sit! -má zit! 
3s. -За?! -3и?! 
3р]. -md?! -3a?' md 3u?'! 


The above affixes are attested in combination with the auxiliary af, the 
interrogative particles ni! and tg, the exclamatory particle toy’, the particle of 
incredulity Aha’ and the coercive or coaxing particle Ка?! (Anonymous, 1959: 
44-5, 61-2, 74-5, 80, 84). When stripped of the incorporated auxiliary 
<-30- ~ -3->, expressing approaching motion, the remaining person and num- 
ber suffixes appear to combine the two sets of intransitive endings shown 
above. 
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Table 30: Enkiin Jinghpaw future endings (verbs of motion) 


imperfective aspect perfective aspect 


Is. -in'y 

ipl. -ka?' 

2s. -in't/-it -it! 
2pl. -mă'-in't/-mă -it' -mă -it! 
3s. -а?! -u?! 
3pl. -md?'-a?! -т@-и?! 


The endings of the imperative in the broad sense are listed in table 31. 
Strictly speaking, the first person forms are adhortative, and the third person 
forms are optative, and both first and third person forms may be followed by 
the particle ka?', requesting or pleading the assent of the person addressed. 
Table 32 lists special Jinghpaw imperative suffixes for verbs expressing 
departing movement or receding motion. 


Table 31: Enkiin Jinghpaw imperative endings 


imperfective aspect perfective aspect 


1s. -п! -se?? 
Ipl. — -să 
2s. -и?! -пи?? 
2р1. -ти?! -тӣй??пи?? 
38. -u?! -nu?? 
3pl. -mu?' -má??^nu?? 


Table 32: Enkiin Jinghpaw imperative endings (verbs of receding motion) 
imperfective aspect perfective aspect 


2s. -sit'/-sit? -su?! 
2pl. -má'sit'/-ma&sit? -mă'su?' 


There is also a Jinghpaw ending <-la?'> which expresses continued activi- 
ty or continued state in verbs with a second or third person actant. The end- 
ing <-la?'> occurs both in the imperative and in subordinate clauses express- 
ing an action or situation against which background an event in the main 
clause takes place. In subordinate clauses, the suffix <-la?'> occurs with the 
auxiliary -ař, and there is a perfective aspect form <-/a?'s->. In the plural, 
the ending <-la?'s ~ -la?'> is preceded by the plural number suffix <-md'>. 

Based on these data, the following morphological analysis of the 
Jinghpaw verb may be advanced. Although there are various slots in the 
Jinghpaw verb for auxiliaries and markers other than agreement indices, there 
are only two positions in the Jinghpaw affixal string in which person and 
number agreement markers occur. The first of these two slots precedes the 
aspect slot and is uniquely occupied by the plural actant suffix <-m ~ -md'> 
which marks plural number of any actant except in intransitive first person 
forms, where first plural number is indexed by the suffix <-ka?'>. 

The Jinghpaw perfective aspect morpheme <-sa ~ -si ~ -s ~ Ø> raises 
tone 1, the low falling tone, to tone 2, the high level tone. Before the allo- 
morph <-n't> of the second person subject morpheme <-n't ~ -n'>, however, 
the perfective aspect suffix changes tone | to tone 3, the mid level tone. The 
zero allomorph of the perfective aspect suffix occurs in all transitive forms 
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without a first person agent, but the zero allomorph too engenders tone change. 

Following the aspect slot there are nine Jinghpaw agreement pronouns, 
four of which occur in intransitive forms and five of which mark actants in 
transitive scenarios. In intransitive verbs, a first singular subject is marked by 
the morpheme <-n'n~-a?'>, a first plural subject by the morpheme 
<-ka?'>, a second person subject by the suffix <-n't ~ -n' ~ -t! ~ Ø> anda 
third person subject by the suffix <Ø ~ -а?!>. 

In transitive forms, a first person patient is indexed by the suffix <-ni?'>. 
The transitive relationship between a first person agent and a second person 
patient is indexed by the portemanteau morpheme «-nte?! ~ -te?'>. The tran- 
sitive relationship between a first person agent and a third person patient is 
indexed by the portemanteau morpheme <-we?! ~ -e?'>.The portemanteau 
<-nit'> marks a transitive relationship between a third person agent and a 
second person patient. A third person patient is indexed by the suffix 
«-nu?' ~ -u?'>, except in 1 — 3 forms where third person patient involvement 
is indicated by the 1 3 portemanteau <-we?' ~ -e?'>. Table 33 gives a 
synopsis of Énkün Jinghpaw agreement suffixes and the aspect marker. 


Table 33: Enkin Jinghpaw indicative agreement endings 


sfl number <-т ~ -md'> plural actant 

sf2 tense <-sa ~ -si ~ -s ~ Ø> perfective aspect 
+ tone 2 

ЇЗ person <-n'ņ~ -a?'> first singular subject 
<-ka?'> first plural subject 
<-n't ~ -n'~ -t! ~ Ø> — second person subject 
<Ø ~ -a?'> third person subject 
<-пі?!> first person patient 
<-nte?! ~ -te?'> | — 2 portemanteau 
<-we?! ~ -e?'> I -э 3 portemanteau 
<-nit'> 3 э 2 portemanteau 
«nu?! ~ -u?'> third person patient 


The complex patterns of allomorphy in Jinghpaw verbal agreement sug- 
gest an elaborate, ancient conjugation which became subject to an increas- 
ingly decadent phonology, a widely attested diachronic development in 
Tibeto-Burman whereby syllable structure is restricted and simplified, conso- 
nant clusters and syllable finals and hitherto distinctive consonantal features, 
such as voicing, eliminated or reduced. All such developments are conducive 
to tonogenesis, both phonetically and in the functional terms of the retention 
of distinctiveness. 

Hertz aimed to describe a simplified form of Kachin intended to be ‘ read- 
ily understood by all true Chingpaws ', generally omitting person and number 
agreement affixes. Yet Hertz indicates that 'the accidence of the verb are 
expressed by certain affixes and auxiliary verbs’ and provides the following 
examples (1911: i, 15-16), which indicate that the Burmese dialects he studied 
had also retained verbal flexion. 


Ngai kdlaw ngai. I do. 

Nang kdlaw ndai. Thou doest. 
Shi kdlaw ai. He does. 
Anhte kdlaw ga ai. We do. 
Nanhte kdlaw туй. You do. 


Shdnhte kdlaw ma ai. They do. 
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Ngai kdlaw ngut se ngai. 

Nang kdlaw ngut se ndai. 

Shi kdlaw ngut se ai. 

Anhte kdlaw ngut se ga ai. 

Nanhte kdlaw ngut se ma/mdnu ai. 
Shánhte kdlaw ngut se ma/mánu ai. 
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I have done. 
Thou hast done. 
He has done. 
We have done. 
You have done. 
They have done. 


The following Enkin Jinghpaw example sentences (Anonymous, 1959: 39, 
38, 79, 80) show that patient agreement in Jinghpaw is with the beneficiary or 
the affected animate actant. The patient category in Jinghpaw is clearly 
semantically akin to the patient category in Trung discussed above and to the 
patient category in Tangut, to which I have devoted a separate article (van 


Driem, 1991с). 
(5) 


Hky? пат e” fe?! myit'tum? jay! ko! lai'ka? Ј Кип? næ nit! ай. 


‘If he thinks of уош, he'll bring the letter for you!’ (3s. — 2s.). 


(6) 


Nye?? a?! Іайка? then! wa! t@ ni! ай. 


* My book is damaged. [The book is damaged unto me.]' (3s. — 1s.). 


(7) 


Nan'the) a?! kd Ја! ma??khsa' tfog! Ги} md'nit' a? 


* Your? children all go to school [on you” ]. (3pl. — 2pl.) 


(8) 


Nye? a?! и! kd'nu' s? mat! ni?? tor! 


‘My hen will surely have died [on me]! ' (3s. — 1s.) 


(9) Namthe! а?! 


pa! lgm mat! mánit? tor! 


‘Your: cows must have walked off [оп уои?!” (3pl. — 2pl.) 


10. Nocte 


Nocte is a Baric language spoken in the Indian state of Arupàacal Prades. 
Table 34 diagrams a portion of the Nocte transitive paradigm based on per- 
son and agreement endings provided by Weidert (1985: 925—7). 


Table 34: Present and past affixes of Nocte transitive forms with 
singular patient 


р а 


Is. 







Is. 
a 
Ipl. 
g 
2s. ЕЗ 
е ЕЗ 
2pl. | X-he? 
n Y-the? 
3 D-hag 
t d-thag 


n t 


t 1 e 










L-ap 
Y-tak 





У-и? 
ЕЗ 


Y-2? 
Y-t23? 


E 
E 


Y-ho? 
¥-tho? 


У-а 
У-га? 
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Because the late Alfons Weidert only had the opportunity to publish a 
portion of the Nocte transitive paradigm and no intransitive paradigm, the 
following morphemic analysis is little more than a description of the distribu- 
tion of the Nocte affixes. It is unlikely that a morphemic analysis of the com- 
plete paradigm would leave us with as many portemanteau morphemes. 

The preterite suffix <-/> is the first suffix in the suffixal string, affixed 
immediately to the verb stem. It is unclear from Weidert’s material whether 
orthographic th in the preterite endings <-tho?> 3 2s., <-thay> 2s. > 18./ 
3— 1з. and <-the?> 2pl.— ls. represents an aspirate phoneme /t'/ or a 
sequence of two phonemes, but this uncertainty need not be of any conse- 
quence to the present analysis. 

The suffix <-ay> has a preterite allomorph <-ak> and indexes the transi- 
tive relationship between a first singular agent and a third singular patient. 
The suffix <-o?> indexes the transitive relationship between a second singular 
agent and a third singular patient. The ending <-лп> has a preterite allo- 
morph <-лг> and indexes a transitive relationship between a second plural 
agent and a third singular patient. The suffix <-a> has a preterite allomorph 
<-а?> and indexes a transitive relationship between a third person agent and 
a third singular patient. Whereas the endings <-ay ~ -ak> 1s. 3s., <-o?> 
2s.— 3s. and <-лп ~ -at> 2pl.— 3s. appear to reflect the same third person 
patient morpheme *«-u» reconstructed for Proto-Kiranti, the 3 — 3s. ending 
<-a ~ -a?» may be the reflex of a separate third person subject morpheme. 

The suffix <-e> has an allomorph <-i?> in the preterite and marks forms 
with a first person agent and second singular patient and forms with a first 
plural agent and third singular patient. The ending <-ho?> indexes the transi- 
tive relationship between a third person agent and a second singular patient. 

The ending <-hay> indexes the transitive relationship between a second 
singular agent and a first singular patient or the transitive relationship 
between a third person agent and a first singular patient. The ending <-he?> 
indexes the transitive relationship between a second plural agent and a first 
singular patient. 

Both the ending «-hAg» in 2s. — Is. and 3 — 1s. forms and the ending 
«-Ap ~ -Ak» in l1s.— 3s. forms reflect an older first singular morpheme 
*«-p». The ending <-an ~ -at> іп 2pl. — 3s. forms appears to contain a reflex 
of a morpheme cognate to the second person plural morpheme *«-ni» recon- 
structed for Proto-Kiranti. 


Table 35: Nocte Endings 


sf.1 tense <-> РТ 
sf.2 person and number — «-4Ag ~ -ak> 15. > 3s. 
<-о7> 2s. 3s. 


«-An ~ -at> 2pl. > 3s. 
<a~-ar> 3 — 38. 

«e ~ -i?> 1 —2s/lpl. — 38. 
«ho? 3 — 2s. 

<-han> 2s. > Is/3 —› 18. 
<-he?> 2pl. > Is. 


11. Lakher 

Lakher is a Kuki-Chin-Naga language. Savidge (1908: 23) lists the Lakher 
autonymn as Tlaoshaipa, but Lorrain (1951) lists Mara as the autonym and 
indicates that Lakher is the Lushai name for the Lakher. Lorrain estimated 
the number of Lakher speakers in 1949 at 20,000. The homeland of these ani- 
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mist head-hunters comprised the South Lushai Hilis in Mizoram, the neigh- 
bouring Chin Hills of Burma and the North Arakan Yoma Mountain portion 
of the Arakan Hill tracts in Burma. Savidge (1908: 9-10), who worked at the 
Arthington Mission at Fort Lungleh, lists the Lakher personal pronouns as: 


ls. keima Ipl. keimang 
2s. nama 2pl. namang, nama 
3s. anang 3pl. amang 


Concerning the Lakher second person plural pronoun, Savidge remarks: 
* Nama in the plural is pronounced slightly differently from nama in the singu- 
lar’ (1908: 10). Lorrain (1951: 13) notes that the vowels in the second singular 
pronoun are ‘long but not long enough to admit a circumflex as ndmd’, 
whereas the vowels of the second person plural pronoun are ' short but not 
short enough to admit of ‘h’ being placed after them as nah mah’. Lorrain 
(1951: 12-14) provides different forms for the first plural pronoun, keirna, and 
the third person pronouns, ano and amo. These full forms of the pronoun can 
take the suffix <-ta> when they occur with a transitive verb and the suffix 
<-na> when they occur with an intransitive verb (Lorrain, 1951: 14). 

Savidge (1908: 14-19) provides the following agreement prefixes of the 
Lakher intransitive verb and of the Lakher transitive verbs with a third per- 
son patient: 


ls. i 1р1, ima- 
2s. na- 2pl nama- 
3s. a- 3pl ama- 


Lorrain (1951: 28) provides the same set of affixes, although because of a 
difference in the dialect studied or in the orthography employed Lorrain lists 
the first person prefixes as <ei-> and <eima->. 

Savidge (1908: 11, 26) provides two non-negated example sentences with a 
second person patient, where the prefix <i-cha-> occurs in a 1s. 2s. form and 
the prefix <a-cha-> occurs in a 3s. — 2s. form. The incomplete transitive para- 
digm in table 36 is based on the example sentences provided by Lorrain (1951). 
Examples of forms with a first person plural patient are lacking altogether. 


Table 36: Person and number agreement affixes of the Lakher transitive 
paradigm based on Savidge (1908) and Lorrain (1951) 
patient 
Is. 2s. 2pl. 


? 







n 2p. X» | зата | 
Чаа 
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Weidert also provides an incomplete but rather different set of person and 
number agreement affixes for Lakher. Table 37 is based on the Lakher agree- 
ment affixes provided by Weidert (1985: 929). 


Table 37: Agreement affixes of Lakher transitive forms with singular patient 
based on Weidert (1985) 
patient 
As. 2s. 


3s. 

















a ls. 


The incomplete nature of the Lakher material limits the scope of any mor- 
phemic analysis, so that the restrictions mentioned above in the case of Nocte 
apply here as well. The Lakher affixes comprise five prefixes and two suffixes. 

The prefix <é-> marks involvement of a first person actant in a transitive 
verbal scenario. The prefix <n3-> is a scenario marker morpheme marking 
21, 3 1 and 2-53 forms. The prefix <3->, likewise a scenario marker 
morpheme, is attached to 3 3 and 3 — 2 forms. The prefix <md-> marks 
plural number of agent except in forms where plural agent number is indi- 
cated by the p — 1s. portemanteau suffix «-éi». The prefix </55-> marks the 
involvement of a second person patient. The five prefixes appear to corre- 
spond to four prefixal slots. 

In Weidert's material, the suffix <-¢i> indexes the transitive relationship 
between a plural agent and a first person singular patient and, in Savidge's 
material, marks a second plural patient. Both sets of Lakher data are incom- 
plete on this score. This suffix <-éi> must be identical to the suffix described by 
Lorrain (1951: 11) as occurring in verbs with a singular patient and plural agent 
or plural patient and singular agent, and therefore this suffix <-éi> should be 
analysed as a marker of plural number. The suffix <-tsi> indexes a transitive 
relationship between a second person agent and a first singular patient. 


Table 38: Lakher agreement affixes 


pf.1 first person <ё[-> 1 
pf.2 scenario markers <лӧ-> 21,314,223 
<-> 323,322 
pf.3 agent number <тӛ->  plA 
pf.4 second patient <155-> 2P 
sf.1 plural number «-éj» Weidert: pl. — 15. 
Savidge: 2pl.P 


sf.2 first singular portemanteau <-tsi> | 2 18. 


VOL LVI. PART 2 23 
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12. Kham | 

The Kham or Kham Mager live in western Nepal where about 40,000 
Kham speak a Tibeto-Burman language known in Nepali as Khám Kura. The 
actual home.of the Kham consists of some twenty isolated villages of Rukum 
District in Rapti Zone, extending from around the upper course of the Saint 
Bheri and its tributaries, including the area around Maikot, to as far north as 
the headwaters of the Thuli Bheri. The Kham are reported to practise trans- 
humance, moving roughly between Dolpo and Dan each year, through the 
districts of Baglun (Dhavalàgiri Zone), Rukum (Карі Zone) and Tibrikot 
(Karnali Zone). 

Although the speakers of Kham call themselves Kham Magar (Nepali: 
Kham Magar), their langauge is only distantly related to Magar. Kham 
should not be confused with Khan (Nepali: Khan), the language of the so- 
called Mugali Tamang (Nepali: Mugalt Taman), in Mugu District (Tibetan: 
Mu-gum) in western Nepal’s Karnali Zone, nor confused with the Tibetan 
dialect group Khams of eastern Tibet, southern Sichuan and western Yunnan. 

Tables 39 and 40 are based on Watters’s descriptions of the verbal conju- 
gations of the Kham dialect spoken in the village of ‘ Taka’ (1973: 96-102, 
1991: 1). All forms in these tables are marked with the past tense marker 
<-ke>. The tense slot in a Kham verb form can be filled with any of several 
tense markers, viz. <-ya> future, <-zya> present, <-ke> past or <-e> termi- 
nate past. 

The morpheme <-ke> is the sign of the past tense which in Kham, judging 
from Watters’s description, is an inchoative past, semantically similar to the 
preterite in Limbu, Nepali and other languages spoken in the Himalayas in 
that it denotes a transition to a state and in that the choice of tense hinges 
about the moment of inception. In Kham, however, this inchoative past in 
<-ke> is opposed to what Watters calls the ' terminate past’ with the tense 
suffix «-e». The past tense morpheme <-ke> has a regular allomorph <-ki> 
before the third dual agent suffix <-ni>. 


Table 39: Kham person an number affixes 
intransitive reflexive 


Is. nga-3-ke nga->.-sike 
ld. gin-Y-ke gin-3.-sike 
1р]. ge-d-ke ge-2-sike 
2s. пә-УЎ-Ке no-Y-sike 
2d. jin-Xi-ke jin-2-sike 
2pl. je-XY-ke Jje-X-sike 


3s. У-ке X-sike 
3d. -kini Y-sikini 
3pl. X-kero X-sikero 


Based on Kham inflected verb forms, there are eighteen person and num- 
ber affixes in Kham in addition to markers of tense. These affixes occupy 
three discrete functional positions before the stem and two positions follow- 
ing the stem. Of the latter two functional positions, one precedes the tense 
slot, and one follows the tense slot. 
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The most anterior position in the affixal string of a Kham verb contains 
prefixes marking first and second person agent and subject, viz. the first sin- 
gular agent/subject prefix <nga->, the first dual agent/subject prefix <gin->, 
the first plural agent/subject prefix <ge->, the second singular agent/subject 
prefix <na->, the second dual agent/subject prefix <jin->, and the second 
plural agent/subject prefix <je->. The Kham transitive conjugation does not 
formally differentiate 2d. — Ipl. forms from 2pl. > Ins. forms, and in these 
2d. — lpl./2pl. — Ins. forms, the second plural agent/subject prefix <je-> 
marks non-singular number of a second person agent. This is only one of five 
instances in which a Kham plural morpheme marks non-singular actant num- 
ber in transitive scenarios in which dual and plural number of actant are not 
formally differentiated. 

The second prefixal slot immediately preceding the Kham verb stem con- 
tains either of the two third person patient morphemes, the prefix <ni-> 
marking third dual patient, or the prefix <ya-> marking third plural patient. 
The third dual patient prefix <ni-> occurs only in transitive forms with a sin- 
gular agent. The third person plural patient prefix <ya-> marks plural num- 
ber of a third person patient in forms with a singular agent, but marks non- 
singular number of a third person patient in transitive forms with a 
non-singular agent. The third plural patient prefix has an allomorph <ra-> in 
word-internal position. Both the third dual patient prefix <ni-> and the third 
plural patient prefix <ya-> mark the number of a third person non-singular 
agent in passive forms. 

The portemanteau morpheme <ra-> marks the transitive relationship 
between a third person non-singular agent and a third person non-singular 
patient. This prefix «ra-» always co-occurs with either the third person plural 
prefix <ya->, in transitive forms, or the third person dual prefix <ni->, in 
transitive and passive forms, both of which precede it in the affixal string. 

The reflexive conjugation is identical to the intransitive conjugation except 
for the reflexive suffix «-si» which occupies the first suffixal position after the 
stem, preceding the tense slot. 

In addition to the reflexive morpheme <-si>, the first suffixal slot can be 
occupied by any one of the six morphemes indexing first and second person 
patient, viz. the first singular patient morpheme <-na>, the first dual patient 
morpheme <-sin>, the first plural patient morpheme <-si>, the second singu- 
lar patient morpheme <-ni>, the second dual patient morpheme <-cin>, and 
the second plural patient morpheme «-ci». The second plural patient suffix 
<-ci> marks non-singular number in 1рі. -э 205. forms, in which dual and 
plural number of second person actant is not distinguished. The first plural 
patient morpheme <-si> marks non-singular number of a first person patient 
in 205. > 1 forms. 

The most posterior functional position an the affixal string of a Kham 
verb can be occupied by the third person singular agent suffix <-o>, the third 
dual agent/subject <-ni> and the third plural agent/subject suffix «-ro». The 
third plural agent/subject morpheme «-ro» marks non-singular number of a 
third person agent in transitive forms with a non-singular patient, in which 
dual and plural number of third person actant is not formally differentiated. 
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Table 41: Kham verbal morphemes and slots 


pf.1 first and second person 
agent and subject 


pf.2 third person patient 
pf.3 third person portemanteau 


sf.1 first and second person 
patient and reflexive 


sf.2 tense 


sf.3 third person agent 
and subject 


<nga-> 
<gin-> 
<ge-> 
<пә-> 
<jin-> 
</е-> 


<т-> 
< уа-> 


<ra-> 


<-па> 
<-sin> 
<-si> 
«-ni» 
<-cin> 
<-сі> 
<-> 


<-ke> 
<-e> 
<- ya» 
«-zya» 


«-0» 
<-ni> 
<-ғә> 


1s.AS 
Id.AS 
Ipl.AS 
2s.AS 
2d.AS 
2pLAS 


3d.P 
Зрі.Р 


3ns. > 3ns. 


15.Р 
Id.P 
lpl.P 
2s.P 
2d.P 
2pl.P 
REF 


past 

terminate past 
future 

present 


3s.A 
3d.AS 
3pLAS 


In addition to the intransitive, transitive and reflexive conjugations, Kham 
has a separate passive conjugation, in which first and second person patient is 
indexed by the first and second person patient morphemes in suffixal slot 1, 
and number of third person actant is indexed by the third person morphemes 
in prefixal slots 2 and 3 and the third singular agent suffix <-o>. The auxili- 
ary of the passive <-o> occurs as a suffix in forms with a third non-singular 
agent, and as a prefix in forms with third singular agent. 
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Table 42: Kham passive paradigm 
agent 


3s. 3d. 3 









Is. 


pi. 










е 2р1. ya-X-ci o 
t 3d. nira-Y, о уага-У, о 





13. The Proto-Tibeto-Burman conjugation 

Morphemic analysis of the inflected indicative verb forms have enabled 
the isolation of formally and semantically defined agreement markers in the 
Tibeto-Burman languages under investigation. The verbal agreement affixes 
of the Suómó and ICog-rtse dialects of rGya-rén, are given above in tables 7 
and 8. The Tangut suffixes appear in Table 9. Ráwang verbal agreement 
affixes are given in table 13, Trung affixes in table 15, the verbal agreement 
affixes of the Táopíng dialect of Qiang in table 18, the Primi verbal agree- 
ment suffixes in table 22, the Jinghpaw verbal affixes in table 33, Nocte 
affixes in table 35, the Lakher affixes in table 38, and the verbal agreement 
affixes of Kham in table 41. A synthesis of the correspondences to be dis- 
cussed in this section is presented below in tables 43 and 44. 


Table 43: Tibeto-Burman conjugational suffixes 


-a ~ -р ~ -pa -ni 
Is. 2pl. 
-u 
VERB -nši -tE -na -si 3P -si -i 
STEM REF PT 2 d.A d.P Ipl/2pl. 
-a 
-nya 3 -k 
Is. э 2 1р1. 


The reflexive suffix *<-nsi>: Both Kham and Nüsü have reflexes cognate to 
the Proto-Kiranti reflexive suffix *<-nši>, which suggests that the reflexive 
suffix could be reconstructible to the Proto-Tibeto-Burman level. 
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Kham <-si> REF sf.1 
Nüsü «-igi^» ^ reciprocal sf.1 


The preterite suffix *<-te>: The Jinghpaw perfective aspect suffix, the Qiang 
past tense suffix and the Nocte past tense suffix <-t> appear to reflect 
an ancient past tense marker cognate to the Proto-Kiranti preterite suffix 
*<-te>, which, like the Proto-Kiranti tense suffix, occupies an anterior posi- 
tion in the suffixal string of the verb. Future research may be able to firmly 
establish whether the sibilant reflexes of Jinghpaw and Qiàng represent regu- 
lar developments in these languages of the Proto-Tibeto-Burman tense mark- 
er in verb-internal position. More complex developments are attested in the 
development of Kiranti tense markers (van Driem, 1991b: 349). 


Jinghpaw <-sa~-si~-s~@> perfective aspect  sf.2 
Оп; <-52 pp past tense sf.1 
Nocte <-> past tense sf.1 


The Is. — 2 portemanteau suffix *<-nya>: The Jinghpaw 1 — 2 portemanteau 
suffix has possibly retained a reflex of an ancient Tibeto-Burman 1з. > 2 
morpheme. Such a morpheme is widely reflected in the Kiranti material and 
is reconstructed as Proto-Kiranti 1s. —^ 2 *«-nya». If the Jinghpaw mor- 
pheme could be demonstrated to be cognate, this would indicate that there 
may have been some Tibeto-Burman proto-morpheme specifically indexing a 
transitive relationship between a first person singular agent and a second per- 
son patient. 


Jinghpaw — «nte?! ~ -te?'> 122 sf.3 


The second person suffix *<-па>: The Tibeto-Burman second person mor- 
pheme *<-na> is amply reflected in the verbal agreement indices of the lan- 
guages under investigation, but as a suffix. The Ráwang reflex lacks a nasal 
element. The Jinghpaw 3 — 2 suffix <-nit'> may prove to be a reflex of the 
second person plural proto-morpheme *<-ni> (vide infra) rather than the 
second person proto-morpheme *<-na>. The vocalism in the Kham reflexes 
appears to be tied up with the syntactic role of the indexed referent. 


Suómó rGya-rofi <-n> 2 sf.1 
ICog-rtse rGya-ron <-п> 2 sf.1 
Tangut «na 2s. sf.1 
Казапр <-а> 2s. sf.2 
Qiang «no ~ -0> 2s. sf.2 
Primi <-o! ~ -u' ~ -ид!> 2s. sf.1 
Jinghpaw <-n't ~ -n'~ ~t! ~ O> 2S sf.3 
<-nit'> 32 sf.3 

Kham <na-> 2s.AS  pf.l 
^ <-ni> 2sP sf.l 


The first singular suffix *«-g ~ -па>: The Ráwang, Tangut, Suómó rGya-ron, 
ICog-rtse rGya-ron, Trung, Kham, Qiang and Jinghpaw first singular suffixes 
evidently reflect the first singular proto-morpheme *<-n ~ -na> at an anterior 
position in the suffixial string. 


Ráwang «ng» Is. sf.1 
Tangut «pna Is. sf.1 
Suomó rGya-ron <-> 15. sf.1 
1Сор-гіѕе rGya-ron — «-ng» Is. sf.1 


Trung «pn 1A sf.1 
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Kham <-nga> 1s.AS sf.l 
Qiang <-> Is. sf.2 
Jinghpaw <-n'n~ -a?'> 1.59 83 
Primi <-e! ~ -8 ~ -9!> is. sf.1 


It is unclear whether the Qiàng first singular suffix <-a'>, the Jinghpaw first 
singular allomorph <-а?'> and the Primi first singular suffixes «-e! ~ -ó! ~ -o!» 
warrant positing a distinct proto-allomorph *<-a>, also possibly reflected in 
the Limbu non-preterite first singular patient/subject suffix <->. The allo- 
morphy of the Jinghpaw first singular subject suffix «-n'n ~ -а?!> are remi- 
niscent of the formal variation between the Limbu first singular morphemes: 
<-?e> Is.PS/NPT, <-ay> 1s.PS/PT and <-> 1s.A. 

A similar dichotomy is observed in the marking of a first singular actant 
in the Nocte morphemes <-han> 2s. — Is/3 — 18. vs. <-he?> 2р1. > 1s. The 
Nocte data are more complex, however. Whereas the Nocte 1 — 2s/ 
1р]. > 3s. portemanteau <-є ~ -i?» and the 2pl. — 1s. portemanteau <-he?> 
may represent reflexes of a first singular morpheme *<-a>, perhaps in coales- 
cence with traces of other morphemes, the Nocte 1s. — 3s. «-Ag ~ -ak> and 
2s. — 1s./3 1s. <-hag> unambiguously reflect the fusion of the first singular 
proto-morpheme *<-ņ ~ -ga» with the third person morpheme *<-u> (vide 
infra). 


Nocte <-ag~-ak>  1s.— 35. sf.2 
«-e ~ -i?> ]2s/lpl.—3s. sf.2 
«han» 2s.— 1s/3— ls.  sf2 
«he?» 2pl. > Is. sf.2 


The dual agent suffix *<-si>: The Proto-Kiranti dual suffix *<-ci> has 
numerous cognate reflexes beyond the Kiranti language area. Most of these 
languages suggest a Tibeto-Burman dual suffix with the form *«-si». Indeed, 
amongst the Kiranti languages, Limbu and Bahing dual morphemes would 
also suggest a Tibeto-Burman dual proto-suffix with the form *<-si>, rather 
than *<-ci>. 

The Ráwang suffix <-saw> d. — 3 is both a reflex of the Tibeto-Burman 
dual suffix *<-si> and the third person patient morpheme *<-u>. The Qiang 
second plural suffix «-5?-ns?» contains a reflex of the Proto-Tibeto-Burman 
dual suffix *<-si> and a reflex of the second plural proto-morpheme *<-ni>. 
Many of the reflexes are diachronically generalized dual morphemes, viz. 
reflexes of an original dual morpheme, the meaning of which has expanded to 
include the concept of plurality or non-singularity. 


Suómó rGya-ron <-tf> d. sf.2 
ICog-rtse rGya-ron — «-ch» d. sf.2 
Răwang <-saw> d.-3 sfl 
<-shi> d. sf.1 
Trung <-рір> 1а1 sf.1 
<-¢ur> d. sf.1 
Qiang «-g- li. sf.1 
«Ip» 2d. sf.1 
«-s?-no» 2р]. sf.1 
Маза «toit» ns. sf.1 


The third person patient suffix *<-u>: The third person morpheme is widely 
reflected in the data. However, in the languages under scrutiny here, unlike 
the Kiranti languages, the reflexes of the third person proto-morpheme *<-u> 
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have not universally come to denote a third person patient, nor are they all 
suffixed morphemes. 

In rGya-ron, the prefix <wu-> denotes third person agent, whereas the 
rGya-rofi portemanteau 2s./3s. — 3 suffix <-u> denotes the transitive relation- 
ship between a second person singular or third person singular agent and a 
third person patient. The third person proto-morpheme *«-u» has come to 
denote third person patient in both the modern Ráwang and the modern 
Jinghpaw reflexes of the morpheme, whereas the Kham suffix <-o> denotes 
third singular agent. The Nocte 1з. — 3s., 2s. 3., 2pl. — 3s. and 3 — 35. 
portemanteau suffixes, all of which share the common semantic denominator 
of third singular patient, each contain: a: vocalic element which appears to 
reflect the third person proto-morpheme *<-u>, whereas the Nocte 3 — 2s. 
and 2s. > Is/3 — 1s. portemanteau suffixes contain a vocalic element which, 
if also a reflex of the third person proto-morpheme *<-u>, represents cases in 
which the proto-morpheme has come to denote a third person agent. The 
variety of low vowels observed in the Nocte reflexes results from the fact that 
these portemanteau morphemes each probably represent the fusion of at least 
two proto-morphemes, one of which, the third person proto-morpheme 
*<-u>, is clearly reflected in the timbre of the vowels. The Ráwang suffix 
<-saw> а. — 3 is the fused reflex [so] of the dual proto-morpheme *<-si> 
(presumably <*-s> before a vowel) and of the third person proto-morpheme 
<*-u>, 


Suómó rGya-ron — «wu-» 3A pf.2 
<-u> 2s./3s. — 3 sf.1 
ICog-rtse гСуа-гой «wu-» 3A. pf.2 
<-w> 2s/3s. > 3 sf.1 
Ráwang <-saw> d. ә 3 sf.1 
<-u> 3P sf.2 
Jinghpaw «-we?! ~ -e?'> 133 sf.3 
<-пи?! ~ -u?'> ЗР sf.3 
Nocte «-A ~ -Ak> 15. — 3s. sf.2 
<-of> 2s. — 3s. sf.2 
«-An ~ -at> 2pl. — 35. sf.2 
<-a ~ -a?» 3 — 3s. sf.2 
«ho?» 3 — 2s. sf.2 
<-hag> 2s. 18./3 — 15. sf.2 
Kham <-0> 38.А sf.3 


It is possible that the future tense suffix of Táopíng Qiang <-и ~ Ø> and the 
suffix <-u?'> observed in Jinghpaw imperative endings (table 31) and in the 
perfective aspect forms of Jinghpaw imperatives of verbs of receding motion 
(table 32) are reflexes of the same third person proto-morpheme *<-u> by 
way of an intermediate stage in which the morpheme denoted transitive 
scenario before undergoing a further restriction of meaning. 


The third person suffix *<-a>: The following set of suffixed morphemes reflects 
some third person actant marker *«-a». If the Qiüng third person preterite 
morpheme <-> is indeed cognate with the other members of the set, the rais- 
ing of the vowel could be the result of the influence of, or of a coalescence 
with, the proto-morpheme for preterite tense *«-te» (vide supra). It is unclear 
whether this group of morphemes reflects a distinct third person proto-mor- 
pheme *<-a> or whether it merely constitutes a subset of the reflexes of the 
Proto-Tibeto-Burman third person actant morpheme *<u> listed above. 
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Qiang <-Р> 3/PT sf.2 
Jinghpaw <Ø ~ -a?'> 3S sf.3 
Nocte <-a ~ -а?> 33s. sf.2 
Primi <-а ~ -ши! ~ иаі> 3 sf.1 


The dual patient suffix *«-si»: In Kham dual number of agent and subject is 
indicated by prefixes, whereas dual number of patient is indicated by suffixes. 
The Kham first dual patient suffix <-sin>, first plural patient suffix <-si>, 
second dual patient suffix <-cin> and second plural patient suffix <-ci> all 
appear to reflect an original morpheme *<si>, which indexed—or had come 
to index—non-singular number of patient. Both by virtue of their relatively 
posterior in the affixal string and their shared semantic function of marking 
non-singular patient number, these Kham suffixes appear cognate to the 
widely attested Kiranti reflexes of an original dual patient proto-morpheme 
*«-si», which later in most languages became generalized to index non- 
singular patient number. 

Apparently, in Kham, after the generalization of the original dual mor- 
pheme to convey the meaning non-singular number, the distinction between 
dual and plural actant number was preserved in dual forms by affixation of a 
reflex of the Tibeto-Burman numeral *g-ni-s * two’ (Benedict, 1972: 16). The 
fact that Kham is the only language in this study with such reflexes along 
with the relatively large repertoire of prefixes in Kham could indicate that 
much of Kham verbal agreement is innovative in character. The Kham verbal 
prefixes are in fact recently accreted forms of the free pronouns (cf. word lists 
in Hale, 1973), whereas the suffixes of the Kham conjugation are older. 
Kham reflexes of Tibeto-Burman *g-ni-s ‘two’ are the third person dual 
affixes, the prefix <ni-> and the suffix <-ni>, and the nasal element <-n-> in 
the first and second person dual morphemes, given below in juxtaposition to 
the corresponding plural morphemes which lack this reflex. 


Kham <лі-> 3d.P pf.2 
<-ni> 3d.AS sf.3 
<gin-> 1d.AS pf.1 
<ge-> IpLAS pf.1 
<-sin> 1d.P sf.l 
<-si> lpl.P sf.1 
<jin-> 2d.AS pf.1 
<je-> 2pl.AS pf.1 
<-cin> 2d.P sf.1 
<-ci> 2pl.P sf.1 


The second person plural suffix *<-ni>: A distinct second person plural 
marker *<-ni> is also well reflected in the modern agreement systems. The 
Qiang second plural suffix <-57-пә?> consists of both a reflex of the Proto- 
Tibeto-Burman dual suffix *<-si> (vide supra) and the second plural proto- 
morpheme *<-пі>. The vowel in the Nocte 2pl.— 3s. portemanteau 
<-an ~ -АГ> is a reflex of the third person patient proto-morpheme *<-u>, 
and it is only on the basis of their distribution in the paradigm that we iden- 
tify the Nocte, Qiang, Trung and Primi suffixes with the second person plural 
marker *<-ni> rather than the second person proto-morpheme *<-na> (vide 
supra). The Tangut, rGya-ron and Ráwang suffixes, on the other hand, are as 
unequivocally reflexes of the second person plural proto-morpheme *<-ni> as 
the many cognate affixes in Kiranti. 
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Suómó rGya-roü <-л> 2pl. sf. 
Tangut «ni?» lpl./2pl. sf.1 
Ráwang <-ning> 2р]. sf.1 
Trung <-n> 2р1. sf.1 
Qiang <-5/7-пә?> 2р1. sf.2 
Primi c ~ -ud» Ipl/2pl. 51 
Nocte <-лп ~ -at> 2pl. = 38. sf2 


The plural first and second person suffix *<-i>: An ancient plural morpheme 
*<.i> is reflected by the following modern suffixes: 


Suómó rGya-ron <-> pl. sf.2 
ІСор-гіѕе rGya-ron «-y» pl. sf.2 
Ráwang <-> 1р]. sf.1 
Trung <-> Ipl. sf.1 
Qiang <-әл? ~ -i> le. sf.2 
Lakher <-éi> Weidert: pl. —э Is. 5.1 


Savidge: 2pl.P 


The ancient plural morpheme *<-i> appears to have indexed plural num- 
ber of a first or second person actant. The second person proto-morpheme 
*<-ni> (vide supra) could in fact be composed of the Tibeto-Burman second 
person morpheme *<-na> and this ancient plural marker *<-i>. 


The first person plural suffix *«-k»: The widely attested Proto-Kiranti first 
person plural morpheme *<-k> has a cognate in Jinghpaw and perhaps also 
in the innovative verbal prefixes of Kham. 


Jinghpaw «ka?» IpLS sf.3 
Kham <gin-> 1d.AS pf.i 
<ge-> IpLAS — pf.l 


As pointed out above, the Kham agreement prefixes are recent accretions, 
and much of Kham verbal morphology might be innovative. 

The various suffixes reflected in the material under comparison are not 
ordered in a random fashion. The rGya-ron material supports a dual suffix 
*<-si>, marking agent number, in a position posterior to that of the first and 
second person suffixes, *<-па> and *«-na». The Ráwang data support a dual 
suffix *<-si>, marking agent number, in a position anterior to the third 
person suffix *<-u>. The Qiang material suggests that the second plural 
proto-morpheme *<-ni> followed at least one of these dual suffixes. The 
Jinghpaw reflex of the first plural morpheme *<-k> occupies a rather 
posterior position in the suffixal string, although the Kham allofams occur as 
prefixes. Prefixation in Kham appears to be one of several innovative traits in 
the verbal morphology of the language; the many Kham reflexes of 
Tibeto-Burman *g-ni-s ‘two’, for example, appear to be recent accretions 
acquired after generalization of the ancient dual morpheme had taken place. 
Where the meaning of the ancient dual morpheme has not been generalized 
to cover the notions of non-singularity or of plurality, it has preserved its 
original dual meaning. The material unambiguously suggests that the tense 
morpheme *<-te> and the reflexive suffix *<-n3i> occupied an anterior 
position in the suffixal string, an idea also strongly supported by the Kiranti 
material. 
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Table 44: Tibeto-Burman conjugational prefixes 


ke 
2 
a- me- VERB 
1 pA STEM 
ta~ ~ na- 


marked scenario 


The second person prefix *<ke->: On the other hand the Sudmd rGya-ron 
2— 1 portemanteau prefix, the ICog-rtse rGya-ron 2— 1 portemanteau, the 
Limbu second person prefix and, more distantly, the innovative Kham second 
dual and second plural agent/subject prefixes appear to reflect an ancient sec- 
ond person prefix *<ke->. The relationship, if any, between these prefixes 
and the Suómó rGya-ron third person non-singular subject prefix <ka-> in 
intransitive forms is obscure. 


Suómó rGya-ron <kau-> 2—1 pf.1 
<ka-> 3ns.S pf.1 
ICog-rtse rGya-ron. «kow» 251 pf.1 
Limbu <ke-> 2 pf.1 
Kham <jin-> 2d.AS pf.1 
<je-> 2pLAS рё 


Whereas the recently accreted Kham prefixes second dual <jin-> and sec- 
ond plural <je-> agent/subject prefixes may be palatalized allofams of this 
ancient second person prefix *«ke-», the Kham suffixes second dual patient 
<-cin> and second plural patient <-ci> suffixes, in contradistinction to the 
Kham first dual <-sin> and first plural <-si> patient suffixes, may reflect the 
same palatalized second person marker, fused with the dual proto-morpheme 
*«-si» (vide infra). There is some evidence to support the idea that Kham /j/ 
in some cases results from palatization of older *k, e.g. Kham 'jehn.o ‘ high, 
tall’, cf. Limbu kemma?, -kemd-/-kem- * be tall, long’; Kham ‘jist ‘ blood ’, cf. 
Limbu maxhi ' blood’, whereby it is assumed that the last syllable in the 
Limbu form is the cognate etymon; Kham boahtanji ‘ potato’, cf. Dumi ki: 
‘tuber, radish, potato °’, whereby I assume the last syllable in the Kham form 
to be cognate. The Kham material is quite limited, however, and in many 
instances no palatalization seems to have occurred, e.g. Kham ‘ki: ‘ faeces’, 
cf. Dumi khil * faeces’, Limbu hi ‘ faeces’, Kham kay-nya ' bite’, cf. Dumi 
ka:tni ‘ bite’. Other possible palatalized reflexes of the second person mor- 
pheme are found in Lakher, one prefix and one suffix. 


Lakher <tsi-> 2P pf.4 
<-tsi> 271s. sf.2 
Kham «-cin» 24Р sf.1 


<-ci> 2pl.P sf.1 


Watters (1991) reports that the various Kham dialects, which differ markedly 
in their declensional and conjugational morphologies, ‘ cluster into three or 
four major groupings or branches, each mutually unintelligible with the rest’. 
In fact, ' [w]hat may be suffixing in one may be prefixing in another, and the 
morphemes themselves may have derived from entirely different etyma.’ On 
the basis of the limited material made available to date, it remains unclear 
whether the variation in verbal morphology between Kham dialects also 
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involves the candidate allofamic reflexes for the second person proto- 
morpheme *<ke->, viz. the Kham second dual agent/subject prefix <jin-> 
and the second plural agent/subject prefix <je->. Complete descriptions of the 
Kham dialects of * Nisi", ‘Gam’, ‘ Shesi' and ‘ Mhai’ and synchronic analy- 
ses of their verbal morphologies remain a desideratum. 

The modern Yakkha reflex of the second person proto-morpheme *<ke-> 
is the second person suffix <-ga>, which, however, occupies an extremely 
posterior position in the suffixal string of a Yakkha verb (van Driem, forth- 
coming (b)). The anomalous position of the Yakkha reflex could suggest that 
the second person proto-morpheme *<ke-> is not of as great an antiquity as 
other prefixed morphemes. 


The marked scenario prefix *«ta- ~ na->: The rGya-ron 1 — 2 portemanteau 
«ta-» in both the Suómó and JCog-rtse dialects appears related to the Suómó 
second person prefix <tə-> and the lCog-rtse rGya-ron 2 «< 3 scenario 
marker «to-». These rGya-ron prefixes appear to reflect an older rGya-ron 
prefix *<ta->, marking some scenario involving a second person actant, and 
some vocalic prefix *<- o» which followed it in the prefixal string. At our pre- 
sent state of knowledge it is still just speculation to posit a relationship 
between this hypothetical prefix *<-o> and the third person proto-morpheme 
*<-a>, discussed above, reflexes of which occur as suffixes. The hypothetical 
prefix *«-o» may be reflected in the Lakher 3 — 3/3 — 2 scenario marker 
prefix «à-». 


Suómó rGya-ron <ta-> 1-2 pf.1 
<t> 2 pf.1 
ICog-rtse rGya-roh «ta» 12 pf.1 
<t> 263 pf.1 
Lakher <5-> 323,32 pf2 


The data of languages beyond the Kirant suggest that prefixation may be 
an ancient Tibeto-Burman morphological process, and that agreement pre- 
fixes in Limbu, Dumi and Khaling could represent the retention of an archaic 
trait. Yet the reservation expressed on the basis of the Yakkha material above 
concerning the antiquity of the second person proto-morpheme *<ke-> may 
be interpreted as indicating that prefixation itself is a more recent process 
than suffixation in the development of Tibeto-Burman verbal agreement 
systems. 

The Trung prefix «nur^- ~ na'-> and the Ráwang prefix <é-> are marked 
scenario markers with a paradigmatic distribution identical to that of the 
Dumi marked scenario prefix <a->, viz. they occur in verbal scenarios involv- 
ing a first or second person actant but not a first person agent or subject. As 
pointed out in section 6 above, the prefix </> in Khaling, which is probably 
the closest linguistic relative to Dumi, marks 2 — 1, 3— 1 and 3 э 2 transi- 
tive scenarios but not 2 — 3 transitive scenarios. This supports the idea that 
morphemes like the Dumi marked scenario morpheme are readily re-analysed 
and may originate from re-analysed or generalized person morphemes. 

This should not be confused with the phenomenon observed in the 
Phedàppe dialect of Limbu where 2 — 3 verb forms are marked by the first 
person prefix <a-> and the second person prefix <ke->, e.g. khenchi agem- 
bimenni:? * Won't you two give it to me/us?’ but the first singular prefix <a-> 
is dropped if the indefinite pronoun парті or уарті * one, someone, some- 
one else’ is used, in a sense comparable to that of the French pronoun on, as 
the patient preceding the verb, e.g. khenchi парті kembinenni:? * Won't you 
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two give it to me/us?’. The pronoun is also used independently in other con- 
texts, e.g. na:pmi-r-en ‘someone else’s’. Grammatically speaking, Limbu 
finites in collocation with ларті ~ уа:рті are 2 3 forms. 


The first person prefix *<a->: It appears that the agreement prefixes observed 
in the Tibeto-Burman languages under investigation reflect diverse proto- 
affixes which have undergone varying re-analyses. The Ráwang and Dumi 
marked scenario prefix, the Lakher and Limbu first person prefixes and the 
Khaling 2 — 1/3 — 1/3 — 2 scenario marker may reflect a first person prefix 
*са->. 


Ráwang <é-> marked scenario pf.1 


Lakher <éi-> | pf.1 
Limbu <a-> 1 pf.1 
Dumi <a-> marked scenario pf.1 


Khaling? <i> 21,3132 pfl 


The Trung marked scenario prefix <пш?- ~ na'-> and the Lakher 2 > 1/ 
3 — 1/2 — 3 scenario marker <nd-> appear to be cognate and could reflect а 
prefixed form of an ancient second person morpheme *<na> (vide supra). 


Trung <пш?- ~ na'-> marked scenario pf.1 
Lakher «nà-» 221,321,23 pf2 


It is unclear whether the Jinghpaw first person patient suffix <-ni?'> and 
the Kham first person singular patient suffix <-na> are in any way related or 
reflect historically distinct morphemes. 


Jinghpaw = «-ni?'» iP sf.3 
Kham <-na> IsP ЗІ 


The plural agent prefix *<me->: Proto-Kiranti third person plural agent pre- 
fix *<me-> has a cognate reflex in the Lakher plural agent prefix <mé->, and 
the Proto-Kiranti first and second person plural number suffix has a cognate 
in the Jinghpaw plural number suffix «-m ~ -md'>. 


Lakher <ms-> plA  pf.3 
Jinghpaw <-т ~ -md'> pl. sf.1 


Kham has several reflexes of a third plural morpheme which may reflect 
an isolated development. 


Kham <ya-> 3pLP pf.2 
<ra-> 3ns.— 3ns. pf.3 
<-ra> 3pl.AS sf.3 


14. The evolution of the Tibeto-Burman verb 

In contradistinction to the conjugational model proposed by Bauman 
shown in tables 1 and 2, the periphrastic model presented here reflects a fixed 
morphosyntactic order of elements which later, through a process of aggluti- 
nation, developed into the agreement indices of a conjugational type. The fact 
that vestiges of the same periphrastic agreement system can be found in 
languages of so many disparate branches of the family suggests that a 
periphrastic verbal agreement system existed at the Proto-Tibeto-Burman 
level, and that the pronominalization observed in so many far-flung Tibeto- 


5 See preceding footnote. 
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Burman languages reflects this common periphrastic system. (Cf. table 3, 
which represents a conservative Stammbaum of the family, modified from 
Benedict, 1972 and DeLancey, 1987). Auxiliary verbs may have played a role 
in the periphrastic Proto-Tibeto-Burman verbal agreement system, as posited 
in the model for the Proto-Kiranti verb (van Driem, 1990a: 47, 1992: 72, 
1991b: 354), and these auxiliaries might even account for some of the unex- 
plained vocalism in the modern agreement indices. 

As pointed out in the preceding section, the suspected reflexes of the third 
person morpheme *<-a> could be but a subset of the reflexes of the third 
person patient morpheme *<-u>. 

The third person proto-morpheme *<-u> denotes a patientive actant in 
Ráwang, Jinghpaw and in all of the Kiranti languages studied. The agentive 
meaning of the modern Kham reflex could be one of that language's innova- 
tive traits. Nocte reflects both an agentive and a patientive meaning for this 
morpheme, but reflects the latter unambiguously and more prominently. The 
rGya-ron prefixed reflex <жи-> is a third person agent marker, but the suf- 
fixed reflex marks third person patient. This rGya-ron phenomenon may rep- 
resent an artefact of a very old element order paralle! to the modern English 
order, viz. ‘he hits...’ and ‘... hits him’, which has become obscured else- 
where where only the patientive, suffixal meaning has prevailed. 

Turning to the prefixes, the plural agent morpheme *<me-> is reflected as 
a prefix in Lakher but as a suffix in Jinghpaw. Jinghpaw lacks prefixes, how- 
ever, and it is noteworthy that the Jinghpaw reflex, the plural actant mor- 
pheme «-m ~ -md'>, is the only person and number morpheme to precede the 
tense reflex in a suffixal string anywhere in the data. This corroborates the 
view that prefixation in general is an older process than suffixation in Tibeto- 
Burman. 

In Limbu and rGya-ro£, the reflexes of the second person prefix *<ke-> 
are prefixes, whereas in Lakher and Kham, the reflexes occur both as prefixes 
and as suffixes. In Lakher and Kham, however, the reflexes of the old second 
person morpheme *<ke-> have undergone palatalization at some point in the 
history of these languages, which does not by itself, however, provide 
unequivocal support for the idea that the prefixal status of the morpheme in 
rGya-ron and Limbu is an archaic trait. The provenance of the Suómó rGya- 
ron third person non-singular subject prefix <ka-> in intransitive forms is 
uncertain. 

The first person prefix *<a-> is reflected in Limbu, Dumi and Khaling 
and, beyond the Kirant, in Ráwang and Lakher. 

The only unambiguous evidence for the prefix *</а-> in the material pre- 
sented here is to be found in rGya-ron. However, preliminary reports indicate 
that this prefix is also preserved in Southern Kiranti languages like Bantawa, 
Puma and Chamling (Ebert, 1990, 1991). Although the data adduced are 
left unanalysed in her discussion, Chamling <ta-> and Bantawa «tur», for 
example, appear to be scenario markers in some way connected with the 
second person. The Trung marked scenario prefix «nur- ~ na'- and the 
Lakher 2 — 1, 3 — 1, 2 3 prefix «n2-» may reflect either the prefixal usage 
of the second person morpheme *<na>, re-analysed as a scenario marker, or 
may be somehow tied to the scenario prefix *<ta-> reflected in rGya-ron and 
Southern Kiranti. 

Although much evidence for prefixation is to be found outside of the 
Kirant, the total repertoire of historically distinct morphemes is meagre. This 
circumstance is of great significance, suggesting ancient prefixed pronouns 
which lost their original meanings when new pronouns began to be suffixed 
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to the verb. This process can be vizualized when we imagine forms like mod- 
ern French Je Гаі donné /3ledone/ * I gave it” giving rise to forms like Je Га 
donné, moi /3ledone-mwa/ ' I gave it’ and Je l'ai donné, ça /sledone-sa/ * I gave 
it ^. The only evidence for the tentative element order in the Tibeto-Burman 
prefixal string shown in table 44 comes from Limbu and, to some extent, 
from rGya-ron. 

The system of Tibeto-Burman correspondences in tables 43 and 44 and 
the periphrastic model of the Proto-Kiranti verb (van Driem, 1991b) mani- 
festly reflect the same ancient system of affixation. This demonstrates that the 
elaborate verbal agreement systems observed in Kiranti languages are not just 
a highly localized development restricted to the eastern Himalayas, but reflect 
a verbal conjugation of Proto-Tibeto-Burman provenance. The Proto-Tibeto- 
Burman system of verbal agreement has been preserved more faithfully in 
languages with less degenerate phonologies than in those which have under- 
gone Draconian restrictions on syllable structure and polysyllabicity. 

The fact that the Tibeto-Burman processes of prefixation are reflected 
widely beyond the Kirant signifies that these prefixes are extremely ancient, 
whereas at least a portion of the rich inventory of agreement suffixes in 
Kiranti may be innovations. This view provides an explanation for the copy 
morphemes widely attested in Kiranti, for the fact that prefixes are reflected 
beyond the Kirant as well as within the Kiranti-speaking region of the eastern 
Himalayas, and for the origin of marked scenario prefixes in Tibeto-Burman. 

Nichols (1986) demonstrated that the two typological criteria of headed- 
ness and morphological marking of syntactic relations are structural 
parameters directly correlated with genetic relatedness. It is highly improb- 
able that languages which are remote from each other on the typological 
spectrum, ranging from head-marking to dependent-marking morphosyntax, 
are genetically related. Those languages with little or no morphology, how- 
ever, have no place within this spectrum at all. Because the elaborate verbal 
morphology of Tibeto-Burman appears to be demonstrably native, the loss of 
morphology in Chinese and some other Sino-Tibetan languages would have 
to be a secondary development. The loss of the common Tibeto-Burman 
morphological system is not observed in languages which, by virtue of either 
their geographically peripheral position (e.g. Tangut) or the sheer inacces- 
sibility of their homelands (e.g. Kiranti in the rugged eastern Himalayas or 
rGya-ron, Ráwang, Nüsü and Trung in the mountainous region along the 
upper courses of the Mekong, Salween, Brahmaputra and Yangtze) enjoyed 
relative stability as linguistic communities, being shielded off from mass 
migrations of populations which swept through the eastern and south-eastern 
parts of Asia. 

Although Lehmann (1985: 316) claims that in language ' there is much 
change just for the sake of change’, it seems rather that the stability of a lin- 
guistic community has a lot to do with language change and the rate of lan- 
guage change. The fact that a literate modern-day Georgian can read sixth- 
and seventh-century Georgian gospels, albeit with some difficulty, is in strik- 
ing contrast to the drastic metamorphoses which English has undergone since 
the Norman invasion. It is possible that the stability of a linguistic community 
is the unifying causative factor underlying the spatial linguistic norms for the 
retention of archaic traits described by Bartoli (1942, 1945), viz. norma 
dell'area maggiore, norma dell'area meno esposta, norma dell'area seriore, 
norma dell'aree laterali, in those cases in which these norms actually appear to 
apply. This idea is not new to comparative Indo-European linguistics: * talen 
die geïsoleerd en in rust bestaan, veranderen weinig. Daarentegen heeft men 
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geconstateerd dat veranderingen уааК in korte tijd zeer ingrijpend zijn, en wel 
in tijden van maatschappelijke en politieke veranderingen. Het lijkt er dus op 
dat invloed van andere taalsystemen de belangrijkste factor voor klankveran- 
dering is’ (Beekes, 1990: 99-100). 

For eastern Asia we might visualize the following situation. The Austro- 
Asiatic (Mon-Khmer, Nicobarese, Munda) Urheimat lay in South Asia. The 
Urheimat of three other great linguistic stocks lay in eastern Asia. The 
Urheimat of Proto-Tibeto-Burman, a language which seems to have been 
characterized by complex syllable structure and elaborate morphology, may, 
as Matisoff (1973) speculates, have lain along the upper course of the 
Brahmaputra, Salween, Mekong and Yangtze. The Proto-Austronesian 
Urheimat lay in Formosa. Proto-Austronesian syllable structure was by con- 
trast simple and subject to numerous constraints. The Altaic languages 
(Turkic, Mongolian, Manchu-Tungusic) lay between the upper course of the 
Yenisei and the Amur. Hypothetical Vélkerwanderungen led to ancient con- 
tact situations which ultimately resulted in the linguistic situation observed 
today. 

In his view, Japanese may be thought of as an Austronesian language in 
the mouths of an ancient Altaic population or an Altaic language in the 
mouths of ancient Austronesians. Benedict (1990) recently presented a large 
body of evidence in support of the theory that the bearers of the Yayoi cul- 
ture, who introduced advanced technologies and rice-agriculture into Japan 
from the south in the first millennium B.C., spoke an Austronesian language. 
This language may have been adopted by an indigenous population to be 
identified with the older Jómon culture. It is possible that Japanese is geneti- 
cally Altaic, as Miller (1971) and Patrie (1982) maintain, but endowed with a 
vast Austronesian loan vocabularly, adopted after the advent of the bearers 
of the Yayoi culture, in the same way as English, although a Germanic lan- 
guage, acquired a vast Romance loan vocabulary after the Norman invasion. 

Chinese may be thought of as an ancient Tibeto-Burman language in the 
mouths of an Altaic-speaking population. Benedict (1972: 197) suggests that 
the Shang dynasty, which in the eleventh century B.C. was overthrown by 
Zhóu invaders from the west, represented a non-Sino-Tibetan population. 
The Tibeto-Burman language introduced by the Zhóu came to be written in 
the pictogrammatic script developed by the Shang as the latter were linguisti- 
tally assimilated to the Zhóu. 

Thai and the other Kadai languages as well as the Miáo-Yáo (Hmong- 
Mien) family may, by contrast, represent what became of an ancient language 
possibly related to Austronesian in the mouths of Tibeto-Burmans.* 
Speculations such as that of Hagége and Haudricourt (1978: 163) that ‘ dans 
le monde chinois, on pourrait se demander s'il ne faut pas considérer le can- 
tonais et le hakka comme les résultats de l'évolution du chinois, respective- 
ment sur un substrat thai et sur ün substrat yao' pertain to the historically 
documented Chinese migrations to the south in a much later epoch than the 
events envisaged here. 

The extreme contact situations assumed in this scenario resulted in far- 
reaching language simplification, whereby the fundamental linguistic phenom- 
enon of tone provided the solution to the problem of the basic incompatibil- 
ity of highly divergent linguistic types. Both tonogenesis and the loss of 
morphology are the natural result of such extreme linguistic simplification. 


* Recently, Sagart (1990) has advanced the daring hypothesis that even Chinese is genetically 
related to Austronesian rather than, or more so than, to Tibeto-Burman. 
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The historical scenarios proposed here provide an explanation for the linguis- 
tic typology of eastern Asia as well as for the ancient loss of the common 
Tibeto-Burman conjugational system in languages such as Chinese. 

The actual historical situation may have been more complicated than the 
scenarios outlined here. As long as most languages in the area have yet to be 
described and few reliable lower level reconstructions are available (e.g. 
Proto-Formosan, Proto-Hmong-Mien and Proto-Kadai are sorely needed, to 
name but a few), Sino-Tibetan and similar reconstructions will often tend to 
be like comparing Dutch hebben ‘have’ and kop ‘head’ with Latin habere 
‘have’ and caput ‘ head’. Meanwhile systematic comparison of morphologi- 
cal processes may afford the firmer soil upon which lower level and ultimately 
more reliable higher level reconstructions can be developed. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF MANDALAY PALACE: 
AN INTERIM REPORT ON ASPECTS OF DESIGN 


By ELIZABETH MOORE 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


(PLATES I-IV) 


When King Mindon (reigned 1853-78) transferred his court to Mandalay 
and began to build his palace there in 1857, many parts of the teak buildings 
were brought from the old capital of Amarapura.' In the hundred years 
before that, the palace had already been disassembled and moved from Ava 
to Amarapura and back again before King Shwebo Min finally reassembled 
the royal buildings at Amarapura in 1837. Each time, complex wood struc- 
tures covered with gilt carvings were taken apart and transported to the new 
royal centre. When it was re-erected, embellishments were added, and the 
whole refurbished with new paint and gilding. 

Thus from its inception, Mandalay Palace has combined recycled struc- 
tures with new parts. In 1989, this process was begun again, with a govern- 
ment project to reconstruct the palace which had been lost in a fire at the end 
of World War II. It is a locally funded undertaking, one whose techniques 
and guiding aesthetics are indigenous, and one where the use of modern 
materials is based on local knowledge. Today, over 400 skilled wood-carvers, 
and 320 unskilled labourers are working 10-14 hour days in a conscious 
mélange of old and new styles and techniques. The demand for carved objects 
and the constant need for renovation of wood and stucco in a tropical cli- 
mate have ensured survival of the art of carving. This is significant in terms 
of the authenticity and scale of the palace reconstruction, for it would not 
have been possible without the survival of traditional skills. Completion of 
the project is scheduled for 1994, and at the time of writing 26 structures were 
finished. Of the 114 original buildings on the palace platform nearly all will 
be rebuilt (see fig. 1). 

The elements of the reconstruction work which will be discussed are based 
on research in Myanmar between 1989 and 1991. First, a brief summary will 
be given of the historical and archaeological background of Mandalay Hill 
and its surroundings. The design of the city and the palace will then be 
described, elements of which can be traced back to early first millennium A.D. 
Pyu sites. The forms of the palace buildings represent a legacy of equal an- 
tiquity, and particular emphasis will be given to the wood carving tradition, 
epitomized by tiered roofs, the pya-that? found in both royal and religious 
architecture. 


! To consecrate the new site as a royal city, it was necessary to construct seven features. 
There are minor variations in listings of these places, but a range of structures was essential to 
legitimate the new centre. These were the city (or the gates in the wall), the moat, the Maha-law- 
ka Marazein (Kuthodaw Pagoda), the Pitaka-taik (library), the Kyaung-daw (royal brace 
the Dhamma-Myitzu-thein (sema ordination hall), and Thu-da-ma Zayat-daw (rest places). 
In some accounts the rest places are replaced by the royal dhammasālā (preaching hall) (Tun 
Shein, 1979:16, Aung-Thwin, 1987:89). Planning also included a development scheme for water 
works (Maung Maung Tin and T. O. Morris, 1566:29-34). 

2 The word pre thar comes from the Sanskrit prasdda, a palatial building often with multiple 
roofs (Duroiselle, 1912-13:140). A prasdda is supported by pillars, and special palaces may be 
thousand-pillared (Commaraswamy, 1975:3). At Mandalay, the pya-thats are the tiered spires 
that line the city wall and mark the most important buildings inside, those with thrones. 
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Fic. 1. Plan of the palace platform (all figures by R. Moore). 





Mandalay in the early period 

King Mindon’s palace construction is actually late in the city’s chron- 
ology. Although Mandalay Hill and the surrounding plain remain little 
explored archaeologically, Pyu sites such as Halin, Taungthaman, Waddi and 
Maingmaw, all within 75 km. of Mandalay (see map below), provide evidence 
of urbanization in the early first millennium A.D. Finds of stone tools from 
the Mu valley 200 km. north point to the possibility of much earlier habita- 
tion (Myint Aung, 1981:5). 

The Gautama Buddha and his disciple Ananda are said to have visited 
Mandalay Hill, at which time the Buddha prophesied that a great Buddhist 
city would be founded there in the 2400th year of his religion (A.D. 1857) 
(Duroiselle, 1963:9). This time-span is recalled in the length of the city walls 
which measure 2400 ta.? Chronicles record that the three Buddhas preceding 
the Buddha Sakyamuni also came to Mandalay Hill (Htin Lin, 1989). Later 
donors included King Asoka of Patali and King Anawratha of Pagan. 


? One га is equal to about 11.37 ft., making the length of the Mandalay city walls over four 
miles (about six and a half kilometres) (Aung Thwin, 1987:97). 
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Legends state that King Mindon was in a previous life the ogress of Canda- 
mukhi who guarded the hill (ibid.).* 

As these accounts indicate, the city of Mandalay takes its name from the 
sacred hill. It has been suggested that the word ‘ Mandalay ' derives from the 
Pali word mandala, meaning a place of pleasantness where one might go for 
religious education (Tun Shein, 1979:18). Another possibility is that it is 
derived from mingalay, or * small king', which when used as a suffix in a 
name indicates that the person became a nat. Thus Shin Saw Mingalay, the 
exiled son of a king of Pagan, is said to have lived on Mandalay Hill, at that 
time called Mingalay Taung. According to this view, over time, Mingalay 
became pronounced as ‘ Mandalay’ (Myanmar Shwehzon Kyan, 1964, vol. 9: 
328). Mingalay is also the name of a Pyu princess who is said to have visited 
the hill (U Pauk Pauk, personal communication, 1990). Repeated references 
to royal visitors with nat associations thus strengthen the hypothesis that the 
hill was a sacred site in pre-Buddhist times, an occupational continuum dis- 
cussed below. 


The plan of the city and the pya-that ; 

The standpoint of the following presentation will be that Mandalay is best 
understood in the context of Myanmar's long history of fortified settlements 
(see also Aung-Thwin, 1987:90). Duroiselle, however, has brought together 
under the term ‘pan-Asiatic’ features shared by Mandalay and the 
Forbidden City of Khan Baliq (Peking), found in А.р. 1264, and later rebuilt 
during the Ming dynasty (Duroiselle, 1963:2; Yule, 1926). This comparison 
may have been prompted by Yule who mentions that the walled cities of the 
interior of China are generally square (1968:132). Yule, however, goes on to 
say, 


The four-square city with the Palace in the centre is the characteristic 
form of the old Burman cities, e.g. Pegu, Sagain (sic), Toungoo and 
Tavoy. It has perhaps a mythic origin. The Trayastrinsha or abode of 
Indra and the thirty-two dewas, is represented in the Buddhist books as a 
city of square form having a square Palace at the centre (ibid.). 


Duroiselle chose to concentrate on foreign rather than local precedents. 
His comparison has been much quoted since, and is valid on a number of 
points in that both Mandalay and the Forbidden City are rectilinear in plan, 
and have cardinally-oriented axes marked by ceremonial gates leading to a 
central palace. Both possess an outer and a restricted inner city, hierarchically 
divided into quarters, typical of the ranking of all aspects connected with the 
palace. 

However, Duroiselle failed to address a range of indigenous traditions 
which influenced Mandalay Palace, from its wood carving to the plan of the 
city. Features from most of Myanmar’s known enclosed settlements could 
easily be cited as predecessors of Mandalay, without the need for Chinese 
prototypes. The first millennium A.D. Pyu settlement of Shrikshetra had car- 
dinally placed gates and a central palace site (Wheatley, 1984:174). At con- 
temporary Beikthano, the wall is nearly rectilinear, the gates are cardinally 
placed, and the palace is roughly in the middle (Aung Thaw, 1968: fig. 1). 
Even Pagan’s inner city wall has a similar form to Beikthano, if arguments 


“Ап 0| also features in some accounts of the Buddha's visit, being the sister of four ogres 
who met the Buddha. The ogress cut off her breast and offered it to the Buddha, who foretold 
that in the 2500th year of his religion, Mandalay would be a great city called Ratanapura with 
the ogress as its king (Searle, 1928:50). 
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that the fourth side was eroded away by the Irrawaddy River are accepted 
(Thin Kyi, 1965). The plain of Halin is also rectilinear, surrounded by a wall 
and moat, with twelve gates, and a central palace feature (Myint Aung, 1970). 
The fifteenth to sixteenth-century A.D. city of Toungoo is almost a perfect 
square (Aung Myint, 1992). Another example is Ava, where the foundation 
dates to the mid fourteenth century. Its plan, like Mandalay, is characterized 
by inner and outer rectilinear walls lined with pya-thats, cardinally placed 
gates, and quarters within the city. Finally, there is the eighteenth-century 
A.D. city of Amarapura, a perfect square, walled, gridded and gated in the 
same manner as Mandalay. Thus a sequence of urban centres can be seen 
from the first to the nineteenth century A.D. Although of varying size, all 
were walled, and included a central place area. Where documentation sur- 
vives, the walls appear to have had pya-thats. Each incorporated many influ- 
ences, particular to Mon, Myanmar, Tai, as well as to Chinese, Indian and 
European. 


The palace interior 

Parallels between the interior design of Mandalay and the Chinese 
Forbidden City are also questionable. The primary axis in the Chinese city 
was north-south while that of Mandalay, and most South-East Asian royal 
cities is east-west. In Peking, this axis is composed of long open yards, with 
the buildings lining the perimeter of an esplanade (Ozhegov, n.d.). At 
Mandalay, however, the structures are the axis. Horizontal space is created 
by the long covered walkways, which focus on the thrones in comparatively 
small rooms at the end of these. Each throne room is crowned with a pya-that 
or tiered roof. These are pivots representing a range of centred symbols, from 
trees, to Mt. Meru to the axis mundi (Snodgrass, 1985:74). Mandalay’s use of 
the pya-that is a heritage reaching back at least six centuries to the Pagan era 
(Luce, 1960:171). The Ananda temple at Pagan (fig. 2), for example, has a 
central pillar crowned by a spire in the same manner as the palace at 
Mandalay (Soni, 1991:7). 
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Fig. 2. The Ananda Temple, Pagan. 
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Fia. 3. Plaque from the Ananda temple, Fagan. showing the Buddha-to-be in front of a tiered 
roof. 


The pya-thats 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, exterior elements were of primary 
significance in royal and religious structures. The integration of ornament 
and structure reached its fullest expression in the pya-that where the emphasis 
is on a vertical mass rather than the enclosure of space. For example, 
although the pya-that of the Taiktaw Monastery in Mandalay is hollow, there 
is no functional use for the interior that is created (Duroiselle, 1912—13:141). 

The number of tiers of a pya-that varies, but is generally uneven. This is in 
accordance with a tradition going back to the Sri Lankan rendition of the 
jatakas. These record that three palaces were built for Prince Siddartha, with 
nine, seven, and five storeys. Several of the plaques of the eleventh-century 
Ananda temple at Pagan depict the Buddha-to-be seated in a position of 
royal ease before pya-thats of five, seven and nine tiers (Duroiselle, 1912—13: 
pl. LXXXIII see also fig. 3 here, Ananda plaque of pya-that). Thus at the 
Ananda, the pya-that has both a royal and a religious association, for it con- 
cerns the life of the Buddha Gautama, but prior to his departure from the 
palace.* 

The tiered roof marks royal and religious structures throughout much of 
South-East Asia, from Angkor Wat, to Borobodur, and the temples of Bali 


5 Use of this crowning element for the residence of the king is also recorded in Pagan inscri 
tions. King Le Sines early twelfth-century palace is referred to as a prüsdda on th 
rasat or five-fold pavilion plan, with a great pavilion in the centre and four further pavil- 
ions at the corners (Luce, 1970.65). 
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(Ringis, 1990:21; Miksic, 1990:47—52; Dumargay, 1989). In Bali, like 
Myanmar, the multiplicity of tiered roofs may be linked to a high degree of 
ritual activity which has supported renovation of religious structures 
(Ramseyer, 1986:figs. 27-31; Khin Myo Chit, 1984:6). 


Royal and religious wood work and stucco 

The continued repair of wooden monasteries in Myanmar has especially 
contributed to the survival of the pya-that.5 Monastery pya-thats are reserved 
for the two rooms with an image of the Buddha, the overall plan being div- 
ided into four areas. At the east end of the monastery the main Buddha 
image is in the pya-that-hsaung, the ‘ room with a pya-that’. Behind this is the 
room for the abbott covered with a two tiered roof. The next room, the 
kyaungmagyi, is the main room used for religious teaching. As it contains an 
image of the Buddha, a pya-that rises over this space. The final room, at the 
west, is the bawgya-hsaung, the storeroom (ibid., 140). This lay-out follows 
Duroiselle's notes, but much the same division of monastery space is recorded 
in Yule's 1855 mission (1968:354—5). 

Within the walls of Mandalay Palace, the placement of roofs parallels that 
of the monastery: pya-thats over the Great Audience Hall and some other 
throne rooms, and roofs of two or three tiers on the remaining building (see 
pls. I and II here). Yule notes at Amarapura that the pya-that was placed 
over the throne, at the exact centre of the palace (ibid., 133). 

When viewing the palace remains today, the masonry and stucco buildings 
which survived the 1945 fire may seem part of a different tradition from the 
wooden structures. Duroiselle fails to mention stucco but fragments remain, 
for instance, in the filled door arches of the Flower Distribution Centres. The 
arches, are half-circles that could equally be called lotus petals, peacock fan- 
tails, or rays of the sun (fig. 4). The motifs appear at first sight to be of 
Western inspiration, as does the form of the arches, reminiscent of nine- 
teenth-century buildings in Europe. The same proportions, however, are 
termed ‘ Chinese’ by some scholars in reference to the masonry arches of the 
Atumashi Kyaung, the Incomparable Monastery of Mandalay. A similar 
wooden arch is found at the nineteenth-century Shwe-in-bin monastery, also 
in Mandalay. Finally, there exist small (c. 15 cm. in diameter) stucco semi- 
circles at Pagan which have a similar fan-like motif. 

Stucco work, like wood work, has absorbed a number of foreign influ- 
ences over the centuries, but its origins in Myanmar remain obscure. It repre- 
sents an important part of the Mon heritage at Pagan, where stucco was 
widely and successfully applied and carved in the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries. Pre-Pagan Mon stucco has not yet been found in Myanmar. There 
is, however, evidence of Mon stucco reliefs at Nakhon Pathom in Central 
Thailand dating to about the sixth to ninth-centuries A.D. (Boisselier, 1975: 
86-9). Further examples of a Mon tradition of relief work occur in the ninth 
to eleventh-century A.D. boundary stones of north-east Thailand, and the sim- 
ilar stones now in the Kalyani Sima Pagoda in Thaton (No Nak Paknam, 
1981; Piriya Krairksh, 1974). Adaptations of this heritage at Pagan include 
delicately modelled garlands, flames, peacocks, and mythical creatures. The 


* Monasteries from King Mindon's reign, such as the Taiktaw and Sangyang in Mandalay, 
illustrate the overlap between royal and religious patronage during this period: e Taiktaw was 
the place of residence of the supreme head of the Buddhist clergy, the thanabaing, while the 
Sangyang housed King Mindon’s chief preceptor (Duroiselle, 1912-13: 140). 
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Fig. 4. Stucco work on the Flower Distribution Centre, Mandalay Palace. 


contrast of sharp edge and fluid curve of the stucco work is, in fact, similar to 
the ideals of wood carving.’ 

Whatever their origins, both the stucco elements and the wooden architec- 
ture of Mandalay Palace have undergone numerous repairs and restorations. 
Some examples of restoration work earlier in this century are given below to 
set the present reconstruction in a more recent historical context. 


Previous reconstruction work at Mandalay 

Work on Mandalay pya-thats recurs throughout the annual reports of the 
Archaeological Service (ASI) during the period of British rule. For example, 
in 1912: 


Of the funds provided by the Government, the bulk was devoted to 
ordinary annual maintenance and repair, the only estimates of a special 
character being those relating to the Mandalay Palace; to the pya-thats of 
the Sangyang and Taiktaw monasteries at Mandalay ... [these last being 
the two monasteries built during the reign of King Mindon mentioned 
earlier] (ASI 1912-13:7). 


? Just as the wood carving results depend upon the excellence of the hardwood, traditional 
stucco work required a number of items to increase the plasticity of the material. Recipes in- 
cluded six ingredients in specified proportions: seven measures of gum from the ohn-tone tree 
(possibly Lauraceae, Tetranthera laurifolia or Monopetala Roxb.); nine measures of buffalo horn; 
one measure of gum from the ohn-shit or bael-fruit tree (Aegle Marmelos, Corr.); two measures 
of molasses; one cup of sesamum oil; and a fistful of cotton wool. These were mixed and pound- 
ed into a paste which was mixed with equal parts of sand and lime (Tun Shein, 1979:80—3; 
Hundley and Chit Ko Ko 1961; Sawyer and Daw Nyun, 1927). 
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In 1929, the conservation report states: 


The pya-thats on the Fort [Dufferin] Walls are built entirely of wood, 
and consequently earth-oiling with red ochre is a yearly item of work 
absolutely necessary for their preservation; and this was, as usual, under- 
taken during the year under report to all the existing pya-thats, after the 
necessary repairs to, or renewal of, the carvings and double teak roofs of 
some of the pya-thats, that were in need of repair or renewal, had been 
carried out. The grass and plants growing around the pya-thats were 
cleared, the ground levelled and drainage provided (ASI 1929—30:51). 


In the conservation report of 1930-4, it is noted that by 1901, seven pya- 
thats had disappeared, and that, 


the strong winds of Mandalay at the beginning of the monsoon demolish 
every year one or two. According to a rough estimate, it would cost about 
a lakh (100,000) of rupees to preserve thoroughly those now extant: an 
amount which can not be raised, unfortunately in these bad times. 


The report states that over twenty pya-thats were repaired and goes onto 
describe a five-storey spire whose wooden pillars had rotted out, and how, 


a violent gale of May 11th, 1931 left the whole structure leaning to one 
side, pieces of carving having fallen down. New pillars have now been 
inserted, the cement footing has been renewed, and the roofs and carved 
portions restored as far as possible. It is hoped that a new lease of life has 
been given to this pya-that, especially after it has passed the severe test of 
a strong cyclone (May 12th, 1932) undisturbed. (ASI 1930—4:44—5). 


The reconstruction of Mandalay Palace 

As these examples show, even though the palace was no longer occupied, 
the continued need for renovation contributed to the survival of wood- 
carving skills. Had the art of wood carving died, the present reconstruction 
project could not have been attempted. Nonetheless, the job is massive, for 
although palace renovation has a long history, a complex of wooden build- 
ings the size of the new palace has not been built in Myanmar over a hundred 
years. To appreciate the scale, it must be remembered over 100 structures will 
be built. Many of these are several storeys in height, and consist almost 
entirely of teak. The skeletons are first erected, and then covered with teak 
wood carvings, painted and then gilded. The completed project will recreate 
not only the individual buildings but also the way in which the platform was 
crowded with wooden structures. 

The new wood carving is sharp, so that the site is alive with reflections 
even in the moonlight. The chiselled angles provide ‘ bright spots’ to reflect 
light and shine like mirrors (U Win Maung (Tampawaddy), personal commu- 
nication, 1992). The newness of the carving does not mean that the motifs are 
untried. The Department of Archaeology and the Universities Central 
Library have many surviving photographs and manuscripts with measured 
plans of structures which are being used as guides. A conscious use of pre- 
vious styles has long been part of the country's religious architecture. Stupas 
at Pagan, for example, recall earlier forms from the city of Srikshetra, and the 
Shwezigon pagoda has been replicated innumerable times. The nineteenth- 
century mural paintings at Kyauktawgyi pagoda in Amarapura record King 
Pagan Min's meritorious work of repairing old pagodas. 

Today, however, many of the temples which Pagan Min restored have 
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received subsequent repairs, so that his restorations have in turn become 
‘old’. Our view is also conditioned by the aged state of documents such as 
mural paintings and parabaiks which visually record his efforts. Similarly, an 
old piece of carved wood from Mandalay Palace is weathered, its angles soft- 
ened. It is dark from earlier applications of ‘earth oil’ (petroleum) and 
although traces of paint may remain, or flecks of gold, the forms recede in 
the blackened wood. Like the mura! paintings of Pagan Min’s works, the old 
carvings testify to the passage of time. Although aged, they have survived and 
the marks of their antiquity are part of their attraction, particularly for 
Westerners. However, the weathered wood carving does not suit local taste, 
and the new structures are preferred for their brightness and sharpness. 


History of the reconstruction project 

Throughout the twentieth century, repair of the palace has claimed a 
share in the budget of the Department of Archaeology, and the present 
reconstruction project also began with regular maintenance work. In 1989, 
the Mandalay Branch of the Department of Archaeology, under U Ko Ko, 
began repairs on the north and east gates. Carving for the pya-that was car- 
ried out at U Win Maung’s workshop in Tampawaddy, the wood-carving 
quarter since King Bowdawpaya founded Amarapura in 1782. 

However, the budget was not sufficient and the Mandalay Committee for 
the Palace Reconstruction was formed to re-build the north gate. The excess 
costs were met by applications to the State Law and Order Restoration 
Council (SLORC), and then the Divisional Law and Order Restoration 
Councils (DLORC) of Mandalay, Magwe, and Sagaing. The 1989-90 budget 
of 16.5 million kyat increased to 35.2 million kyat in 1990-1 and 36.1 million 
kyat for the year 1991-2. This last equals about US$500,000 at official 
exchanges rates. This amount is for buildings on the platform, with the pavil- 
ions on the walls being the responsibility of the Department of Archaeology 
[(see pl. IID, reconstruction of a pya-that on the outer wall]. Much of the 
carving for these has been carried out at the headquarters of the Department 
of Archaeology by master wood carvers. In 1991-2, the Department of 
Archaeology budget to build 22 small pavilions was 40 lakh or 4,000,000 
kyat, about US$66,000. These are large commitments in Myanmar, especially 
when it is realized that comparative project costs in Europe would be many 
times greater. 

Under the patronage and Chairmanship of the Commander and Deputy 
Commander of the Central Command, the committee now numbers over 15 
members. It also includes as Vice-Chairmen, members from Sagaing and 
Magwe DLORC. The supply and transportation of teak is under the direc- 
tion of the Forestry Department, Myanmar Timber Enterprises and the 
Department of Irrigation for Mandalay Division (to transport the logs from 
the sawmill to the site). 

U Ko Ko represents the Department of Archaeology, while U Win 
Maung (Tampawaddy), as ‘traditional architect’, oversees the operation 
from the site office at the base of the Great Audience Hall.* The architectural 


* U Win Maung's (Tampawaddy) association with architecture goes back several generations 
to ms Loe ees who served as Minister of Architecture (of Bricks) during the time 
of the їп 

The сосен under U Win Maung's direction have been subject to four levels of training. 
This begins with simple tasks such as outline cutting. During the third and second grades they 
progress to smoothing and then raw-stage carving. Finally, as a master first-grade carver, th 
may make drawings. These used to be done on teak or tamarind planks, 3—4 cm. thick, wi 
charcoal made from the tamarind tree. (Tun Shein, 1979.) 
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plans are drawn up by Mandalay Division, with the work being carried out 
by the Construction Divisions of Mandalay, Magwe and Sagaing. Each div- 
ision is responsible for a set of buildings, so that for example, the Mandalay 
Division built the Great Audience Hall and the Lion Throne; the Magwe 
Division, the Watch Tower and the Lily Throne Room; and the Sagaing 
Division, the Goose Throne Room. The Glass Palace Museum has been torn 
down and the Ministry of Culture’s museum will be housed in the’ Lily 
Throne Room until a new museum is built. 


Traditional and modern methods of construction 

The reconstruction project is a combination of traditional skills of wood 
carving and modern building techniques. The Watch Tower, the first building 
to be completed, illustrates this process (fig. 5). The tower was perhaps 
designed by Western architects at the court: an Italian, Comodo, and a 
Frenchman, Bonvallein (Dumargay, 1991:14). Whereas the original tower was 
all teak bentwood, the new structure is a reinforced concrete armature 
sheathed in teak. Thirty cement posts, each ten by ten inches (c. 25cm X 
25 cm.) were built into a circular scaffolding of diminishing radius, up to a 
height of 103 ft. 8 in. (c. 37.5 metres, some 15 storeys). First the spiral wall 
was poured, and then the spiral staircase. Finally, the armature was sheathed 
in teak and painted the traditional deep purple-red.? 

This mixture of old and new methods is seen throughout the project. The 
. modern modifications are practical improvements on previous methods, a 
process of change which has always been part of local construction practices. 
In the Great Audience Hall, the floorboards are teak, although their width of 
four inches is only one-third that of King Mindon's time. In the Lily Throne · 
Room, the red tile floors are being re-created by mixing ferrous oxide with 
cement, and applying it to the poured cement floors while they are still wet. 
Some inner gold surfaces, such as the central door into the Goose Throne 
Room, have been coated with plastic gold from Japan. 

The columns and beams of the Great Audience Hall are reinforced con- 
crete, the columns being distressed while still damp to prevent an over- 
smooth finish. Reinforcing bars in the concrete columns have allowed the 
* bat-wing ' wood carvings at the top to be attached with iron pins, although 
on the wooden portions of the Great Audience Hall screws instead of nails 
are being used. The finished columns are painted in accordance with the old 
traditions but with gold enamel applied over yellow paint rather than gild- 
ing." Although several foreign specialists have decried the use of concrete in 


"There is no forma! system of recruitment for wood carvers, although parents often bring a 
son to U Win Maung's workshop when he is thirteen or fourteen years old. The boy will spend 
three years cutting outlines, making holes, and learning how to work quickly and well. The next 
three years are spent on smoothing, always with a chisel Gen), not sandpaper, to achieve the 
desired sharp edges. He is taught to use a range of chisels, from an inch down to an eighth of an 
inch, with profiles including flat, semi-curved, totally curved, and v-shaped. As many as forty dif- 
ferent chisels may be used on a piece. The best of these are steel, made in Amarapura. 

? All the teak used is seasoned for a year, its bark removed, before being cut. This prevents 
any problem with cracking. Trees used to be blessed before felling but this practice is little seen 
today, with the timber industry completely separate from woodcarvers (U Win Maung 
(T: ampawaddy). nal communication, 199 1. 

* Traditionally, decoration, gilding and carving was strictly controlled by rank. During King 
Mindon’s time, an ordinary minister was allowed to spend five times the cost of his house struc- 
ture on ornament. The proportion for a high minister was ten to one while a monastery was 
allowed fifteen to one. costing of a monastery was determined by the number of columns, 
and the price of the carpenter was calculated on the column total. The lower minister could paint 
columns in proportions of one-third gold and two-thirds red, while the higher minister was 
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Ға. 5. The Watch Tower. 


reconstructing a building which was once all teak, the Restoration Committee 
has opted for cement as a superior modern material, a philosophy in keeping 
with centuries of cyclic restorations. It was also deemed to be both unecolog- 
ical and uneconomic to use four-foot diameter load-bearing teak columns. 

Attention to detail marks the exterior as well as the interior of the recon- 
structed buildings. Rows of sein oh (‘diamond pots") have been carefully 
proportioned to ensure that when they are attached to the front of each duyin 
(^ pointed ’) finial, they will fulfil their traditional role of guarding against evil 
forces. (See fig. 6 for an illustration of a duyin, commonly called a ‘ peacock 
chest’ in English.) " Duroiselle was particularly impressed by these corner 
elements: 


The angle itself, the Burmese suppose to represent a stylized peacock—the 
emblem of royalty is surmounted by a finial; below the eaves-boards is a 
pendant turned in the lathe. The same peacock is everywhere found at the 
points of the gables, forming a hip-knob with the pendant below (1963: 
23). 


allowed half gold and half red. This ranking is followed in the newly constructed , with 
roportions of gold increasing as one moves towards the inner reaches (U Win Maung 
(Tam waddy), personal communication, 1991). 
€ full use of the corner emblem to depict a peacock has only been customary since about 
the Ava period. In the Pagan style, the middle portion generally contained a dewa fingure. By the 
б of Mandalay, both styles are seen (U Win Maung (Tampawaddy), personal communication, 
1991). 
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Еа. 6. Peacock chest on the corner of the Great Audience Hall. 


Work off the palace platform and on the walls 

Work extends beyond the palace platform under the supervision of the 
Department of Archaeology. The old brick wall just inside the walls is being 
uncovered and is to be rebuilt to a height of over six metres as will a wooden 
teak palisade. Yule noted a similar system of enclosures at Amarpura inside 
the enclosing wall: a teak palisade, and two brick walls (1968:132). 

Most of the Department of Archaeology budget, however, is devoted to 
the pya-thats on the outer wall. The foundations of each rest on a brick plat- 
form. Pillars are placed on concrete footings, each about 40 cm. square, and 
sloped to allow drainage. The pillars are fixed with u-shaped iron straps. The 
bars are placed in different directions to guard against wind effects and earth- 
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quakes. Originally, the teak pillars rested in holes as much as three metres 
deep, and eventually rotted. The pillars being used today are carved from logs 
which measure about six metres long and 35-50 cm. thick, and cost about 
7,000 kyat for two (U Ko Ko, personal communication, 1991). 

Each tier of the roofing is counterpoised, the triangulated interior adding 
to the stability. The central teak column supports the Atubiga the top, and the 
hti, the crowning umbrella. The main post and beam are still pegged in wood, 
as it gives the structure flexibility, but nails are used on other parts of the 
pavilions. The roofs, made of tin in King Mindon's time, are now made of 
galvanized corrugated iron (g.c.i.). After the roof has been added, the middle 
and corner ornaments are put in place, followed by the eave board, and then 
the Ati. Finally, the interior roof is covered with a ceiling. 

Of the total of 48 pavilions on the outer wall, twelve remained standing 
from earlier periods, and 35 have been reconstructed, leaving one final pavil- 
ion as of the end of 1991. This pavilion, the main gate on the west wall, was 
repaired in about 1900 by Lord Curzon. The smaller size bricks and rubble 
used during its repair can be seen in the wall's section. During recent work on 
this pavilion, a thirty-eight centimetre square sandstone box with stone lid 
was found buried within the north supporting pylon. A similar box, now in 
the Mandalay Museum, was recovered from the north gate. Inside was a tin- 
covered book (15.5 cm. square) with fifteen silver leaves inscribed with auspi- 
cious diagrams. The interior of the box is scalloped like a lotus into nine 
niches. Small painted alabaster figures (c. 15 cm. high), the Buddha with dis- 
ciples, some of whom are hermit monks, were found in the niches (pl. IV). 
Presumably the box was placed in the wall during a foundation ceremony, 
arguing against the often repeated speculation of human sacrifices at the 
city's construction. The images are seated with both hands laid over the 
knees, their robes painted with stripes and spots. Both this posture and style 
are somewhat unusual, although precedents can be seen in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury mural paintings of Tilokaguru cave in Sagaing, which suggests that the 
box may have been brought from Amarapura, if not Ava. 

The finding of this stone box has provided additional information on the 
foundation of Mandalay Palace. While the emphasis of the reconstruction 
project is on new structures rather than excavation, the Department of 
Arcbaeology has recorded the recovery of objects such as this, along with 
notes from archival material consulted for building design. A report being 
prepared by the Restoration Committee will collate this information upon 
completion of the project. 


Conclusion : 

The legendary history of Mandalay derives principally from Mandalay 
Hill, found to the north-east of the city. Aspects of the mid-nineteenth- 
century plan of Mandalay Palace can be seen in early first millennium A.D. 
Pyu sites. These include enclosure within a city wall, cardinally placed gates 
and a centrally located palace structure. While records of architecture do not 
extend back to the Pyu period, paintings and reliefs from Pagan (tenth- 
twelfth century A.D.) illustrate wooden buildings of similar form to those seen 
at Mandalay Palace. Evidence of stucco carving also dates at least back to 
the Pagan period. 

The palace at Mandalay, like all wooden and stucco structures in 
Myanmar, has required repair and reconstruction since its completion. This 
continued to be true even after the British occupation of Mandalay in 1885, 
as can be seen by numerous references in the annual reports of the archaelog- 
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ical service. The present five-year reconstruction project, initiated in 1989, is 
thus not a radical departure from past practices. 

The royal and religious architecture of Mandalay is the culmination of 
some two thousand years of development. The pya-that embodies the 
aesthetic choices made in the course of that selection, particularly in its 
emphasis on an ornamented exterior form rather than an interior space. In 
the creation of such structures, technical and stylistic innovation has always 
been acceptable once the correct process of making and the required vocabu- 
lary of forms are assured. Mandalay Palace demonstrates these principles at 
varying levels, in both a historical and contemporary framework. 
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I. M. Diakonoff (ed.): Early antiqui- 
ty. Transl. by Alexander Kirjanov. 
Project editor Philip L. Kohl. xxiii, 
461 pp. Chicago and London: 
Chicago University Press, 1991. 
£39.95, $57.50. 


The book under review is an English trans- 
lation of the first volume of the three-volume 
History of the ancient world originally pu 
lished in Russian in 1982 (though some c р; 
ters are completely rewritten). It consists of 
‘lectures’ written by 12 authors, an introduc- 
tion by the editorial board of the Russian edi- 
tion, a foreword by Philip L. Kohl—the editor 
of the English translation—maps and an 
index. The ‘ early * in the title refers not to the 
chronological boundaries of the book, but to 
the typology of ancient societies which can be 
defined as ‘early’ or ‘late’ according to the 
principles set up in the first lecture. 
Accordingly, different regions of the ancient 
world are treated in different periods of their 
history: Western Asia and Egypt—up to 1100 
B.C. (Mesopotamia actually up to the end of 
the Old Babylonian iod, since 2 
by V. A. Jacobson ing with the Middle 
Babylonian period is in fact a short note, not 
comparable in scope to other lectures), 
Greece—to the ninth century B.C, India, 
Central Asia, Iran and China—to the first half 
of the first millennium B.C. The book is 
addressed to the general reader as the most 
comprehensive summary of the achievements 
of the so-called Soviet school of historiogra- 
phy on antiquity. 

ilip Kohl in his foreword (pp. vii-xxii) 
explains the purpose of the translation project, 
tries to define the nature of this ‘Soviet 
school ’, its advantages and shortcomings in 
the eyes of the Western scholar, and deliber- 
ates upon the apparent lack of dialo 
between East and West, despite the fact t 
the works of Soviet scholars (especially those 
of Diakonoff) have been known in the West 
for decades. He shows that, contrary to the 
still widespread Western ‘stereotypic preju- 
dices’, Soviet scholarship is neither * mono- 
lithic’ nor ‘ dogmatic’. Most of the contribu- 
tors to the volume in fact belong to the 
* Lenin school’ (or even more precisely to 
the * Diakonoff school ") of Soviet historiogra- 
phy which has many prominent opponents 
inside the former Soviet Union itself. In my 
view, what really unites the Soviet scholars 
and separates them from their Western col- 
leagues is neither Marxism nor a special inter- 
est in social structures—both are present and 
at times are fashionable in various Western 
countries—but two things: their firm belief in 
the universal regularity of social development 
and their conscious refusal to use the * model 
building’ techniques borrowed from modern 
Western sociology. These two convictions are 
rarely found even among Western Marxists 
and contribute a t deal to the lack of com- 
mon ground for dialogue. 

The editorial introduction (pp. 1—25) defines 


the subject matter of the volume, surveys the- 
ae definitions d ancien t society from ше 
innings О o investigation to the 
present, and deals briefly with the problems of 
ancient sources and chronology. survey of 
modern historiography concentrates primarily 
on the history of the concept of *slave- 
owning’ society as the world’s first class- 
based society as reflected in Marxist thought, 
from Marx himself to V. V. Struve, and on 
the criticism of various alternative definitions 
of ancient society, such as the ‘ Asiatic made 
of production’, ‘eternal feudalism’, etc. in 
Western and Soviet scholarship. It should be 
noted that the statement ‘ after the appearance 
of the first volume of Capital the term 
“ Asiatic mode of production " disappears 
from the writings of Marx and Engels’ (p. 6) 
is incorrect: it appears in the third volume of 
Capital and in The drafts of the answer to Vera 
Zasulich—one of Marx's last works. The criti- 
cism of Wittvogel's theory of * hydraulic soci- 
ety ' appears only in a footnote (р 8) without 
even a mention of its authors name. 
Nevertheless, the criticism itself of these theo- 
ries is fully justified since they as a rule per- 
ceive oriental societies as static forms, ignor- 
ing the radical changes which took place in 
the course of their history. 
1. M. Diakonoff, the most prolific contribu- 
tor and guiding spirit of the whole volume, 
resents in Lecture | (* General outline of the 
irst period of the history of the ancient world 
and the problem of the ways of development ', 
p. 27-66) the latest modification of his 
amous theory of the stage of development of 
ancient society he calls ‘early antiquity '. 
According to this theory, the first agricultural 
states (Diakonoff calls them by the Graeco- 
Egyptian term ‘ nomes ") emerged as a combi- 
nation of two sectors of the economy: the 
state sector (temple and throne) and the pri- 
vate/communal sector (in most cases a pure 
construct), the former being an innovation of 
the new ruling class, and the latter, a direct 
continuation of the primitive community. In 
the first sector, the population, called b 
Diakonoff ' slave-like labourers’ or * helots ', 
was exploited through compulsory collective 
work on land directly owned by the state, 
receiving in return plots of land and/or 
rations. Though legally distinguished from 
slaves, these people did not differ from them 
in the way they were exploited. The society as 
a whole may therefore be called ‘ slave-owning ', 
if we t the existence of objective econom- 
ic categories, independent of the legal defini- 
tions of ancient societies themselves. Real 
slaves existed, too, in both sectors, but in 
insignificant numbers because of the difficulty 
of controlling male prisoners of war. 
Diakonoff distinguishes three paths of devel- 
opment in the interaction of two sectors: 
(1) the two sectors co-existed, the first being 
dominant (Lower Mesopotamia); (2) the sec- 
ond sector disappeared without trace (Egyp; 
and (3) the second sector remained relative 
independent or even dominant (all other soci- 
eties of the Eastern Mediterranean and Near 
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East). Societies characterized by the above- 
mentioned features developed through three 
stages in the course of their history: (1) the 
period of independent city-states or ' nomes’, 
(2) the period of the earliest ancient empires— 
centralized within the first two paths of, devel- 
opment, federative in the third, and (3) the 
period of the disintegration of the state sector, 
which no longer exploited its lands directly, 
but rented them to small-holders. At the third 
stage, the difference between the two sectors 
begins to disappear, heralding a transition to 
‘late antiquity '. This could take four forms, 
which are їп fact reducible to two: (1) the for- 
mation of the classical polis or other forms of 
privileged civic communities, and (2) the cre- 
ation of huge conquest empires with strong 
revived state sectors (however differently orga- 
nized). To my knowledge, this is the best 
argued and most elaborated theory of social 
development in early antiquity ever presented. 
Yet several crucial points in its inner logi 
cannot be accepted. Most unnacceptable is t 
definition of this society as 'slave-owning ` 
through the virtual equation of the exploited 
population in the state sector with slaves. In 
my opinion, this populace cannot be called 
‘slaves’ or even * slave-like ° in any meaning- 
ful sense, and least of all according to the 
Marxist definition of class in relation to the 
means of production and forms of exploita- 
tion. 

Unlike slaves, the product of whose labour 
belonged entirely to their masters, they con- 
trolled part of their means of production in 
the form of their subsistence plots and thc 
produce of these lands. The comparison with 
the Roman peculium does not help, since when 
plots of land came to bé regularly distributed 
as peculium in the late Roman empire, the 
slave system itself began to disintegrate and to 
be transformed into the colonate—the transi- 
tional stage towards medieval serfdom. Their 
definition as helots is also incorrect: Spartan 
helots and other similar groups of dependent 
peasants in Classical Greece never worked in 
teams on large estates but paid a rent from the 
produce of their family plots. Thus they can- 
not be equated with slaves in economic terms, 
though they were often confused with them by 
many ancient authors. 

In Lectures 2, * Тће city-states of Sumer ` 
(pp. 67-83), and 3, ‘Early despotisms in 
Mesopotamia * (pp. 84-97), Diakonoff applies 
his theory to Sumerian society from the begin- 
ning of the civilization to the end of the third 
millennium B.C. These two lectures represent 
respectively stages (1) and (2) mentioned 
above, exemplifying the first path of develop- 
ment. Since the agricultura] community is not 
attested terminologically in Sumerian, any ref- 
erences to private lands in pre-Sargonic and 
Sargonic texts are interpreted as evidence for 
its existence. The author's perception of the 
Ur III society is crucial to the interpretation of 
‘early antiquity’ as a * slavce-owning " society. 
According to the picture presented in the 
Lecture 3 (pp.91-5), the labourers of this 
period (called gurush} worked for the state for 
twelve months of the year and had no means 
of subsistence other than rations. If this were 
true they would indeed be hardly distinguish- 
able from slaves in the method of their 
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exploitation. This picture however is illusory, 
and based entirely on the fact that many state- 
run economic units of this period issued 
rations to their staff throughout the year. But 
a closer examination of the evidence shows 
that most of the personnel was replaced sever- 
al times during the year according to a fixed 
rotation (see my articles in 457, 6, 1984 and 
14, 1992). Subsistence plots (shuku) also con- 
tinued to be issued to labourers during this 
epoch (see K. Maekawa, ASJ, 14, 1992). 

Lecture 4, * The Old Babylonian period of 
Mesopotamian history ' (рр. 98-123), by М. V. 
Kozyreva with the participation of V. A. 
Jacobson who was responsible for the section 
on the law (pp. 112-21), deals with the third 
stage of deve lo pd according to Diakonoff's 
definition. State-managed estates tilled by 
teams of forced labourers ceased to exist, 
being converted into allotments of land rented 
to nashi biltim—' bringers of income '—so that 
in both sectors there emerged a uniform type 
of peasant economy. What justifies the attri- 
bution of this society to ‘early antiquity ` is 
the continuation of the division of people into 
two legal estates: awiluwn—free citizens with 
full rights, successors of the former ' commu- 
nity sector’, and mushkenum—successors of 
the former ‘ state sector’ labourers with lim- 
ited legal nghts. The author obviously does 
not accept Kraus's theory that awilum were 
members of the aristocracy and mushkenum, 
the remaining free commoners; but would she 

о so far as to regard the latter as ‘ slave- 
ike `°? If not, in what other sense can this soci- 
ety be described as ' slave-owning `°? 

Lecture 5, * Sumerian culture `, (pp. 124-36), 
by V. K. Afanasieva, surveys Sumerian reli- 
gion, art and literature. The only remark 1 
would make here 1s that Inanna is not an 
Akkadian form of Inin (p. 132), but both are 
Sumerian, co nding to Akkadian Ishtar. 


Lectures 6, * The predynastic period and the 
Early and the Old Kingdoms in Egypt', 
(pp.137-57), 7 * The Middle Kingdom of 


Egypt and the Hyksos invasion" (pp. 58-71), 
and 8, 'The New Kingdom of Egypt', 
(pp. 172-92), all by 1. V. Vinogradov, present 
the second path of development characterized 
by the early disappearance of the * communal 
sector’. Most important is the section dealing 
with the social structure of the Middle 
Kingdom (pp. 163-7) based upon its analysis 
by О. D. Berlev. This concentrates upon the 
social status of hemew nisut or 'royal 
hemew'—labourers in the royal, temple and 
private economies. Since, unlike their Old 
Kingdom predecessors, they no longer worked 
in teams but were assigned to individual 
pareis of land, it must understood that 

iddle Kingdom Egypt belongs to the third 
stage of gevelopment of ‘early antiquity’. 
Therefore the New Kingdom should strictly 
speaking be beyond the scope of the book, 
being a typical conquest empire with a uni- 
form state economy and a uniform free popu- 
lation (nemhu) which are the characteristics of 
‘late antiquity °. 

Lecture 9, ` The culture of ancient Egypt" 
(pp. 193-213) by I. A. Lapis, is a survey of 
урап religion, architecture, art, literature 
and science. 

Lectures 10, ‘ The first states in India and 
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pre-urban cultures of Central Asia and 
aop Itan and 18, ‘India, Central 
Asia, lran in the first half of the first mil- 
lennium B.C." (pp. 366-86), are written jointly 
by G. Е. IPyin and I. M. Diakonoff, IPyin 
being responsible for the sections dealing with 
India (pp. 214-22, 371-80) and Diakonoff for 
Central Asia and lran (pp.222-7, 380-6). 
India provides the sole written description of 
social structure, which can only be partly 
reconstructed in the other regions: two groups 
of aristocracy, sacred (Brahmans) and military 
(Katiya, free community members 
Yaisyas), and people with restricted rights 
(Südras) The latter, however, cannot be 
described as * slave-like ' in any sense, and the 
author does not press for a comparison with 
other cultures. 

Lecture 11, ‘Assur, Mitanni, and 
Arrapkhe’ (pp. 228-60) by N. B. Jankowska, 
is marred by the erroneous interpretation of 
the Akkadian word dimtu at Nuzi as a village 
community. It in fact corresponds to the 
Ugaritic gt meaning agricultural estate. 

Lecture 12, * Mesopotamia in the sixteenth 
to eleventh centuries B.C.' (pp.261-6) by 
V. A. Jacobson, is too brief to meet serio 
the problems of the Middle Babylonian period. 
It even fails to mention the surprising revival 
of forced labour at this time (see J. A. 
Brinkman, JCS, 32, 1980). 

Lecture 13, ‘The Hittite Kingdom’, 
(pp. 266-85) by G. G. Giorgadze, is probably 
the only one by an author who does not 
belong to the * Diakonoff school’, which is 
evident from the numerous editorial footnotes 
arguing with the main text. The author seems 
to be unhappy with the definition of the 
dependent population of Hittites as a ‘slave 
class in the broad sense of the term’ (p. 281, 
п. 20); the editor—with the author's quasi- 
medieval terminology: serfs, corvée, etc. 

Lecture 14, * Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine 
in the third and second millennia в.с,’ 
(pp. 286—308) by I. M. Diakonoff surprisingly 
avoids almost any discussion of social prob- 
lems. The discovery of Ebla, though men- 
tioned, has not yet made any impact upon the 
contents. 

Lectures 15, ‘The world of Crete and 
Mycenae ' (pp. 309-27) and 16 ' Greece of the 
eleventh to ninth centuries B.C. in the Homeric 
epics ' (pp. 328-46) are both written by Yu. V. 
Andreyev. In the discussion of Minoan Crete 
it should be taken into account that the dating 
of the Knossos archive to the fifteenth century 
B.C. no longer holds since the disco of new 
Linear B tablets at Khania (Kadmos, 31, 1992) 
in situ in the archaeological context of the thir- 
teenth century. One of them was written by 
the scribe who also worked at Knossos, whic 
means that the Knossos archive was near-con- 
temporary with the mainland Linear B 
archives. The Mycenaean material is very 
important for the overall theory of ‘early 
antiquity’ since this is the only place where 
communal landownership is terminologically 
attested (damos). The social structure of 
archaic Greece is reconstructed solely on the 
basis of the Homeric epics, which gives a pic- 
ture of a very primitive tribal society, as if 
Mycenaean culture had never existed. This 
leads the author (and the editor) to classify 


the 
Iran 
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archaic Greece with the first stage of develop- 
ment when in fact it belongs to the third, rep- 
resenting a transitional period on the way to 
* late antiquity °. 

Lecture 17, * Phoenician and Greek colo- 
nization’ (pp. 347-65) by Yu. B. Tsirkin, 
includes a section on Tartessus civilization 
(pp. 351-4) which seems to be going a little 
too far given that its very existence is not 


proved. 

Lectures 19, ‘The first states in China’ 
(рр. 387-419), and 20, ‘ China in the first half 
of the first millennium B.C.’ (pp. 420-32), are 
both written by T. V. Stepugina with the par- 
ticipation of V. V. Malyavin who wrote a sec- 
tion on the ideology of Chou (рр. 416—19). 
The Chinese material, unlike the Indian, is elu- 
sive where the social structure is concerned but 
provda the clearest literary description of 

nd-tenure typical for ‘early antiquity *: the 
system of kung-t'ien characterized by the divi- 
sion of lands into those cultivated for the state 
(kung-ch'ien) and peasants’ plots (ssu-ch‘ien). 
This example shows the advantages of the 
comparative method: pieces of a puzzle are 
often found in different places and their place 
in an overall picture can be seen only through 
the establishment of typological correspon- 
dences. 

The publication of this volume in English 
can be seen as yet another encouraging sign of 
falling walls in a formerly divided world. The 
achievements of the Soviet school presented 
here are evident enough to overcome old 
prejudices. 

ALEXANDER UCHITEL 


JEAN BOTTERO: Mesopotamia: writ- 
ing, reasoning, and the gods. 
Transl. by Zainab Bahrani and 
Marc van de Mieroop. xiii, 311 pp. 
Chicago and London: University 
of Chicago Press, 1992. £31.95, 
$45.95. 


This book collects in an American transla- 
tion fifteen important essays by one of the 
ана masters of Ass ology. They are 

u under four in irst are two 
Eorodudary sections on ту Gar (“а 
defense of a useless science ’, * Assynology and 
our history ', * A century of Assyriology `°) and 
‘Writing’ (‘The “avalanche” of decipher- 
ments in the Ancient Near East between 1800 
and 1930’, ‘From mnemonic device to 
script’, ‘Writing and dialectics, or the 
progress of knowledge °}. Then come two fur- 
ther sections, on the intellect of ancient 
Mesopotamia, entitled ‘“ Reasoning ": institu- 
tions and mentality’ отоодо е 
‘t Divination and the scientific spirit’, ‘ 
substitute king and his fate’, ‘ The “ code” of 
Hammurabi’, ‘ * Free love ” and its disadvan- 

'), and ‘* The Gods”: religion. (‘The 
religious system ', * Intelligence an the techni- 
cal function of power:  EnkV/Ea', ‘The 
Dialogue of pessimism and transcendence’, 
* The mytho of death `°). Some idea can be 
gained from this catalo; of the concerns 
which have preoccupied Bottéro in the course 
of a long and distinguished career in 
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Assyriological scholarship. The present vol- 
ume demonstrates once again that few people 
could write on such abstruse material in such 
an accessible way. 

The book as a whole is prefaced by a pre- 
liminary essay, ‘ The birth of the West’, which 
draws attention in content as well as in title to 
one of the most important but least acknowl- 
edged reasons for the study of Assyriology: at 
the roots of modern, Western civilization, 
beyond the intellect of Greece and the religion 
of Israel, lies ancient Mesopotamia. There we 
can see, if we care to look, ‘ the distant birth 
of the Western world '. Bottéro's phrase refers 
not simply to our debt to the concrete achieve- 
ment of a country which gave birth to all the 
essential uirements of modern civilization, 
but especially to the fact that both the springs 
from which the Western world has drawn so 
much water of inspiration, Israel and Greece, 
themselves owe—to a greater or lesser degree 
but, in any event, more than is generally 
admitted—a good deal to the intellectual tra- 
ditions of Sumer and Babylonia. To study the 
scholarly endeavour of ancient Mesopotamia 
is to discover how we learnt to think. 
Bottéro's own words, quoted from the essa 
on ‘ Assyriology and our history `, speak loud- 
est and with greatest eloquence: 


* This history is our history! ... This is why 
Mesopotamia has its organic place in the 
lineage of our own past. This is why, on the 
historical and the genetic level, which 
explains children by their parents and rivers 
by their sources, we cannot understand any- 
thing of the past without going back to 
Mesopotamia, and without refusing to stop 
in Greece or in Israel on this road. This 18 
why Assyriology should not be considered 
in itself as the pastime of a few obsessed 
scholars—whatever one's opinion on the 
hermits who make it their profession—but 
as great history, at the same level as “ classi- 
cal " history on the one hand, and as bibli- 
cal history on the other. Both of these are 


crowned, completed, and seemingly 
“explained” by Mesopotamian history. 
Because in the end, if the ancent 


Mesopotamians are really recognized as our 
oldest discernible ancestors in a direct line 
of descent, why do we stop with their chil- 
dren, our older siblings, when we draw our 
genealogical tree? Why do we consider futile 
and unworthy of attention and of study 
what the Mesopotamians have left us...?’ 


While Bottéro draws our attention to the 
special position of ancient Mesopotamia in 
our own development, he is not ashamed to 
glory in what he calls with intentional irony 
the * uselessness’ of iology, meaning its 
lack of practical application in a world 
increasingly enslaved to ' the market’, a cul- 
ture more and more blind to anything but 
financial profit. The strength of his conviction 
is self-evident: ‘ The university of sciences is 
useless; for profit, yes, philosophy is useless, 
anthropology is useless, archeology, philology, 
and history are useless, oriental studies and 
Assyriology are useless, entirely useless. That 
is why we hold them in such high esteem! ' 

And in an era when the viability of subjects 
such as the study of the anctent Near East is 
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being questioned in universities all over the 
world, and the survival of this and other 
* minority" subjects as academic disciplines is 
threatened, he knows where to place the blame 
for the new philistinism: 


* [n our countries for some time now a great 
hurricane of subversion has arisen, pushed 
forward by | do not know what vicious 
demons—and doubtless in accord with the 
life-style that we have made our own, unfor- 
tunately. This hurricane tries to reverse our 
traditional order of values, to throw out all 
that we put forward as being unselfish, gra- 
cious and open to the world, open to things 
and to others, all that is active in dilating 
our minds and our hearts. It wants to 
replace it by the single, brutal, arithmetic, 
and inhuman motivation of profit. 
Henceforth, all that counts, all that 18 to be 
considered and , is what brings 
profit. The truly tdeal aspects of knowledge 
will not be more valuable than those of 
interest rates and of financial laws. The only 
sciences that are to be encouraged are those 
that teach us how to exploit earth and 
the people. Besides that everything is use- 
less. 


As Bottéro's essay on the history of 
Assyriology shows, it is a young subject. 
Assyriologists are still only rough pioneers. In 
comparison with other ancient literatures the 
recovery of the literary, scholarly and intellec- 
tual traditions of ancient Mesopotamia—slow 
and painstaking work, involving the piecing 
together and deciphering of thousands of shat- 
tered clay tablets lying in the museums of the 
world—has only just begun. Yet the glimpse 
we have of this great unfinished jigsaw enables 
Bottéro—even at such an сапу stage їп the 
work—already to put the case for the survival 
of Assynology 1n the stron terms. Imagine 
how spectacular a vista Sal a if David can 
once again beat Goliath, and Assyriology is 

rmitted to live as an academic discipline as 
ong as Greek and Latin, or as Jong as 
Hebrew. 


А. R. GEORGE 


VEYSEL DoNBAZ: Keilschrifttexte in 
den Antiken-Museen zu Stambul, 11. 
(Freiburger Altorientalische Stud- 
ien. Beihefte: Altassyrische Texte 
und Untersuchungen, Bd. 2) 
128 pp., 45 plates. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1989. DM 44. 


Als eine seiner ersten Arbeiten verdf- 
fentlichte Julius Lewy 1926 einen Band mit 
mehr als 150 Kültepe-Texten der Istanbuler 
Museen. Veysel Donbaz schlieBt sich mit der 
Wahl des Titels (gebrauchliches Sigel: ATS) 
für den vorliegenden Band bewußt daran an 
und macht 71, teilweise fragmentarische 
Tafeln bekannt in Umschrift, Ubersetzung 
und Kopie sowie mit Anmerkungen versehen 
(die MaBangaben fehlen gelegentlich). Die 
Texte kommen teils aus dem 
(riu ouem (Inventarnummern Ka. 
160-171, 1089-1129), teils wurden sie von B. 
Hrozný bei seinen Ausgrabungen im Jahre 
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1925 gefunden. Da Ka. 160 ff. nach KTS 2, 
S.9, im Jahre 1943 erworben wurden, ist die 
Inventarisierung der Hrozny-Funde—begin- 
nend mit Ka. 172 (s. die Texte bei L. gius 
Inscriptions cunéiformes du Kultépé I, Prag 
1962) Wohl erst nach dieser Zeit а 

inleittung zu KTS 1 gehören ie dort 
pe шне Texte nicht zu letzteren (zur 
Modifizierung der Ausführungen des 
Verfassers, KTS 2, S. 9 oben, durch die vom 
Hrsg. beigefügte Anm. a vgl. noch den 
Überblick über die ca. 1100 Istanbuler 
Kültepe-Texte von F. R. Kraus, JCS 1, 1947, 
105 f). Das zweite, 1966 gekaufte Lot scheint 
Tahrsehntetang in Privatbesitz gewesen zu 

wie aus der  Zugehóngkeit des 
Hüllenfragments KTS 2, Nr. 67 (nur Siegel 
erhalten) zu KTS 2, Nr. 9 (Innentafel) zu 
erschlieBen ist. 

Inhaltlich handelt es sich überwiegend um 
(беватан bzw. Fragmente solcher. 

kommen eini Rechtsurkunden 
(Vera ichtungsscheine—Nr. | und 2 sowie die 
digte Sammelurkunde Nr. 42 mit 
Abschriften von mindestens 7 [sicl, Verf.: 5 
Vorgängen; Nr. 6 und 55 beziehen sich au 
EheschhieBung одет -absprache) bzw. 
Gerichtsprotokolle (Nr. 47—eine Schuld betr- 
effend—und Nr. 60—" Erziehungsgeld " betr- 
effend, mit Hülle) sowie verschiedene private 
Notizen (Nr. 7, 17, 46, 53, 54, 56), die Silber, 
Zinn, Wolle und Gewander zum Gegenstand 
haben, mehrfach subjektiv in der 1. Person 
Sing. stilisiert. Unklar bleiben der Charakter 
von Nr. 32 (s.u.) sowie der stark fragmen- 
tierten Tafel Nr. 68 (wohl eher ein Brief als 
eine Rechtsurkunde). Das Hiüllenfragment 
Nr. 66 kónnte von einem Gerichtsprotokoll 
stammen. Zwischen Umschriften und Kopien 
sind vereinzelt Differenzen zu beobachten, für 
die — Klammersetzung bei beschádigten 
Zeichen könnte man sich gelegentlich anders 
entscheiden. 

Wie nicht anders zu erwarten, begegnen 
zahlreiche bereits bekannte Personen. Der 
Verf. weist S. 10 hin auf Texte der Archive des 
Imdilum (statt Ka. 171 = Nr. 11 lies Ka 170 = 
Nr. 10; Imdflum aufer in den dort genannten 
Tafeln auch Nr. 2, 16, 22, 27, 36, 39; obwohl 
der Name abgebrochen ist, nach S. 50, 67 und 
70 wohl auch Nr. 26, 37 und 38 zugehong; sie 
ergänzen Metin Ichisar, Les archives cappado- 
ciennes du marchand Imdilum, Paris, 1981) und 
des Inn&'a/Inndya (zu den von Donbaz ge- 
nannten Texten kommen Nr. 33 und 49; neu 
bearbeitet.—mit teilweise abweichenden 
Lesungen—von Cécile Michel, /nndya dans les 
tablettes paléo-assyriennes 1-11, Paris, 1991). 
Zu nennen waren ferner auch Puiu-ken und 
Puzur-ASSur. Die Nachweise sind den zur 
ErschlieBung des Inhalts ке Indices 


leicht zu entnehmen (Orte,  Goótter-, 
Personennamen, limmu- und датийи- 
Eponymen, Monatsnamen). 

Zu einigen Texten: 

Nr. 3: Die Lesung Z. 29 1 ánr-ma bei 
C. Michel (s.o.), H 140 Nr. 102 folgt der 


Kopie (ebenso im gleichen Text S. 139 Z. 2). 
Nr. 24: nach der Übersetzung ist das Ende 
von Rs. Z. 3° zu i-za-[az] zu ergänzen. 
Nr. 32: obwohl in Kopie und Umschrift 
keine Rückseite angegeben ist, muß der Text 
etwa von Z. 17/18 an auf der Rückseite stehen, 
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dann fehlt am Ende nichts mehr (* Rest weit- 
кк abgebrochen" am Ende der 

bersetzung ist demnach zu streichen, am 
Anfang von Z. 36 fehlt ein Wort). Wegen der 
Beschädigung in der Mitte des Textes, ist der 
Inhalt nicht genau zu bestimmen. Neben der 
іп Erwägung nen Interpretation als 
€ zweites Blatt eines Вгісѓеѕ ” kann man auch 
an ein Gerichtsprotokoll denken, obwohl 
Einleitung und Ende dafür nicht typisch sind. 
Sollte der obere Teil der Tafel abgebrochen 
sein 

Nr. 42: die einzelnen Urkunden könnten 
durch eine Gliederung der Übersetzung in 
Absätze deutlich gemacht werden: 

bis Z. 1’: 1. Vorgang 

5'-10': 2. Vorgang 

10'—20': 3. Vorgang 

20'—24': 4. Vorgang 

25'—37': 5. Vorgang 

38'-nach 51': 6. Vorgang 

58’-63': 7. Vorgang (ohne Zeugen). 

In der Lücke am Ende der Rs. (nach dem 
Verf. etwa 7 Zeilen) kónnte ein weiterer 
Vorgang vollständig verloren sein. 

C. Michel (в.о.), H S. 93 Nr. 65, liest 
iz-ku-fr]u-«ni2-ku-ni-ma. їп Z. 6. Nach der 
Kopie könnte das Zeichen ru in der Lücke völ- 
lig verloren sein und der folgende Zeichenrest 
zu ni gehdren. Hier wie auch an einigen 
anderen Stellen wären Kollationen nützlich. 

Nr. 55; ittadnd Z. 7 und igaggald Z. 11 sind 
Dual, nicht 3. f. Pl. Ist der anatolische 
Personenname Ewanika wirklich als weiblich 

gesichert? 

Nr. 63: nach der Kopie dürfte der Anfang 
der Tafel fehlen, was in der Bearbeitung nicht 
zum Ausdruck gebracht wird wie auch ein 
Hinweis darauf fehlt, ob die Vorder- oder 
Rückseite vorliegt. Auf jeden Fall scheint das 
Ende des Textes erhalten zu sein. 

Durch das zugänglich gemachte Material 
wird die Kenntnis er  altassyrischen 
Handelskolonien in Kleinasien wieder um 
сте Mosaiksteinchen bereichert, was von 
der Forschung dankbar aufnommen wird. Fur 
Hilfe bei der Erarbeitung der Publikation 
dankt der Verfasser in der Einleitung einigen 
dcus UR zugleich erinnert er aber auch 
daran. es der erste Band eines Wissen- 
schaftlers aus ebendem Lande ist, in dem die 
Kültepe-Texte gefunden und zum größten Teil 
aufbewahrt werden. 


JOACHIM OELSNER 


BEZALEL PORTEN and ADA YARDENI 
(ed. and tr.): Textbook of Aramaic 
documents from ancient Egypt. 
Newly copied, edited and translated 
into Hebrew and English. 1: Letters. 
Appendix: Aramaic letters from the 
Bible. п [in two parts]: Contracts. 
[ix], 143 pp.; liv, 191 pp.; 37 fac- 
similes. Jerusalem: The Hebrew 
University, Department of the 
History of the Jewish People, n.d. 
[Copyright 1986]. (Distributed by 
Eisenbrauns.) 
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The volumes reviewed here make up the 
first half of a projected four-volume publica- 
tion of Aramaic documents of (almost exclu- 
sively) Egyptian provenience, with hand- 
copies, transliterations in Hebrew characters, 
and translation into both English and Modern 
Hebrew. As stated in the foreword to both 
volumes, the aim of the authors, basing them- 
selves in the majority of cases upon a new 
examination and collation of the original doc- 
uments, was to assemble the many and sparse 
Aramaic texts from Achaemenid t known 
today into a complete edition. ite the 
many obvious improvements on previous ver- 
sions which follow from  Portens's and 
Yardeni's critical approach, this edition is con- 
sidered by the authors themselves as represent- 
ing merely an intermediate stage of the work, 
and specifically a ‘ preliminary publication of 
a complete Corpus of Aramaic texts of the 
Persian period" which will also comprise a 
detailed introduction and a commentary to 
each text, ‘as well as an Index and Photo- 
plates *. (The project for this larger work was 
already announced in the foreword (p. iii) of 
the 1974 anthology, Jews from Elephantine and 
Arameans of Syene: Aramaic texts with trans- 
lation, compiled by Porten in collaboration 
with Jonas C. Greenfield. 

Bearing in mind the principles on which the 
present Textbook is based, we may briefl 
examine the structure of the published vol- 
umes. Volume 1 is dedicated to the 50 known 
Aramaic letters from Egypt, which are divided 
into six groups, regardless of whether they are 
formed by actual archives, i.e. by texts discov- 
ered together, or by artificial groupings of 
generally homogeneous documents. As ex- 
pected, the well-known Adon letter (АГ!) 
stands by itself; the archives are represented 
by the Hermopolis correspondence (A.2.1-7), 
the Yedaniah archive (A.4.1-10), and the 
Arsames letters (A.6.1-16); and examples of 
secondary grouping are the private letters of 
the mid fifth-early fo century В.С. 
(A.3.1-11), and the official or semi-official 
correspondence (A.5.1—5). Finally, an appen- 
dix is dedicated to the reproduction of the bib- 
lical which incorporate epistolary 
texts in Aramaic (A.7.1-8). Each text has its 
own bibliographical references; but a good- 
sized general bibliography and a concordance 
to the texts are provided at the end of the 
volume. 

Volume 2 comprises 58 legal documents, 
most of which were first given in the classic 
editions of Cowley (1923) and Kraeling (9580 
although а num of fragments previously 
considered to belong to independent texts are 
here grouped together (cf. B.3.2; B.3.8; B.4.1, 
a ' long-distance join’ between a Cairo and a 
Berlin fragment; B.5.2). Also, a number of 
fragments of legal documents from Saqqara, 
published by J. B. Segal in 1983, are here re- 
edited, with some new groupings (cf. e.g. 
B.8.4). One text, from Sachau's plates, is 
transliterated and translated for the first time 
in this edition (B.5.3). The legal texts are again 
arranged on a mixed basis: while the Bauer- 
Meissner Land Lease (B.1.1) stands by itself, 
actual archives are represented by the docu- 
ments of Mibtahiah (B.2.1-11) and by the 
Brooklyn Museum set of contracts of Anani 
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(B.3.1-13). The five remaining groups, on the 
other hand, are Sar by legal typology: 
deeds of obligation (B.4.1-7), conveyances 
(B.5.1-6), marriage documents (B.6.1—-4), judi- 
cial oaths (B.7.1-4), and court records 
(B.8.1-12). This volume, decidedly more com- 
plex than the first one of the series, also pre- 
sents a computer-generated gl of the 
legal documents (in collaboration with Steve 
Kaufman, pp.xv-liv), and 11 figures, in the 
form of maps or lists/charts, relevant to topo- 
graphical, chronological, and prosopographi- 
cal data (рр. 175-91); each document 1s pro- 
vided with a very detailed bibliography and 
with a critical apparatus on previous readings; 
the general bibliographical section (pp. 1х-хї) 
is also more detailed than in vol. 1. Finally, 
while the copies of the texts in the volume are 
reproduced facing the transliteration and 
translation, as in the previous volume, a full- 
size (1:1) reproduction of the same copies is 
also provided in an accompanying portfolio, 
with 37 foldouts. Incidentally, Kaufman's 

ossary (рр. xv-liv), which comprises nouns, 

ivine names, toponyms, month names, and 
personal names with their possible interpreta- 
tions, presents translations of the Aramaic 
terms in English only, and thus is the sole part 
of the volume which must read from left to 
right. 

The two (and a half) volumes by Porten and 
Yardeni thus constitute a complete handbook 
for the study and presentation of Aramaic 
letters and contracts from Egypt, a very useful 
tool for teachers and individual researchers 
ahke. The copies by Ada Yardeni show an 
extremely high level of craftsmanship and 
expertise. The readings and interpretations by 
Bezalel! Porten of course reap the fruits of 
twenty-years’ dedicated work on these texts, 
and are thus consistently well-grounded; on 
the other hand, a flexible approach is taken as 
regards the difficult or uncertain passages, 
which are clearly marked as such, leaving the 
reader with a good idea of what still has to be 
done on this material. If one shortcoming ma 
be found in this handbook, ıt lies m its bi- 
lingual editorial framework. Despite the fact 
that—thanks to a large format and flexible use 
of character size—no text in any language car- 
ries on from one page to the text, and facing 
pages are planned with accuracy, consultation 
for an English-language user may still be 
slightly complica at times, especially in 
vol. 1, where the same Hebrew font is used for 
the transliteration and the Modern Hebrew 
translation. Also, the foldouts of vol. 2, while 
being necessary and well done as was said 
above, do not make the handbook easier to use. 
This said, however, the Textbook is an excellent 
and extremely stimulating piece of work, for 
which its authors must be amply thanked. —— 

As was said above, a number of passages in 
the letters and contracts given in the 
Porten-Yardeni edition are still open to inter- 
pretation. The following are remarks on a 
small number of these passages, of particular 
interest to the reviewer in his search for con- 
tacts between Aramaic and Akkadian. 

Vol. 1, p. 126, A6.15 (= Driver, AD 12), 
И. 5 f£: this letter of the Arsames archive has 
to do with Babylonian affairs, and specifically 
with Nakhtor's activities in Babylon. Note the 
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following passage in Porten’s translation: р 
gblyh sth ‘lyk hmr Im / zy bP /ҮР /p8 /КМ w'bwr 
‘rt’ kl nhthwr lgh w'bd Inpšh, * Moreover, he 
sent а complaint against you, saying 
* Nakhthor has taken (and) е his own the 
wine which is in Papremis(7) and the grain of 
the lands, all of it" Now, beginning from a 
doubt about Porten's rendering of Рут ‘rgt‘ as 
* the in of the lands', a check of the 
Akkadian dictionaries (cf. e.g. CAD E, 18b) 
shows that a lexical calque of ebur mati is 
involved here, and that the translation must be 
the same as for the Akkadian expression, * the 
produce of the (entire) land'. (Cf. already 
Driver, AD, 82-3, ‘the crop from the land ; 
Grelot, DAE, 325, ‘le grain du terrain’; 
DISO, 25-6, ‘les produits des terrains `.) It is 
true, of course, that D/SO, s.v. ‘rs, does not 
consider the meaning * pays, région, térritoire ’ 
to be applicable to tian Aramaic, but this 
reviewer believes it should be added for the 
quoted context, and quite probably considered 
a part of the Assyro-Aramaic heritage in 
Elephantine (see JAOS, 107, 1987, 451-70; 
Dialoghi di Archeologia, 5, 1987, 63-70), in 
view of the ‘rq’ occurring on the Néo-Asayrian 

oto- 


loan ights from Nineveh (recent p 
graphs in 544, 6, frontispiece апа 
pp. xxiv-xxv). 


Vol. 2, 56ff., B3.1 (= Cowley, 10). This 
document, part of the Anani archive, is the 
record of a loan of silver which a lady of 
Elephantine made to a Jew of the same 
fortress. The endorsement (11. 23-4) bears a 
clause which has hitherto not been ful 
understood: spr ksp апл zy ktbt yhwhn bri mil 
/ lmilm br zkwr. The crucial word is of course 
dnh, which does not occur in the main docu- 
ment. Now, in the Neo-Assyrian legal texts 
from late seventh-century Assur recently edit- 
ed by the reviewer (SAAB, 5, 1991, 3-157), the 
NA word dannutu (‘ binding legal document ' 
or sim. in the dictionaries) has proved to have 
a secondary, but well-attested, technical mean- 
ing as ‘debt-note’; this meaning is at times 
extended to indicate the content of the text, 
ie. the ‘debt’ itself (cf. ibid., 86). From this 
word in the latter meaning, our dnh was 
obviously drawn (the morphological adapta- 
tion is as a standard one: cf. Fales, AECT, 
66), and the Elephantine passage may be 
translated as a chain of construct states: 
* Document of the silver of the debt which 
Yehohen daughter of MeSullak wrote for 
Меат son of Zakkur `. 

Vol. 2, 104, B42 (= Cowley, 11), Il. 7ff.: 
note the following penalty clause, win I‘ simt 
ik kl / Керк wmrbyth а yrh thwy int 36 учр 
Карк / wmrbyth zy уйт ‘ly ‘And if 1 do not 
pay you all your silver and its interest by the 
month of Thoth, year 36, your silver and its 
interest which remains from me will double’. 
It was Y. Muffs (Studies in the Aramaic legal 
papyri from Elephantine, Leiden, 1969, 184) 
who first saw the connexion between Aramaic 
‘gp and Neo-Assyrian esépu, merely on the 
basis of-a iew quotes fomi Чора! texte by K- 
Deller; now the link is obvious, as esépu/esdpu 
is well attested in the new Assur documents 
quoted above (SAAB, 5, 1991, 21). 

Vol. 2, figl (= pp, 176-7): various legal 
documents with conveyance of prop- 
erty, and provide measurements which allow 
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the reconstruction of the area inhabited by the 
Jewish community. In particular, a key expres- 
sion in the context of the measurements is 
I'brt, which occurs in 3.5, 3.10, and 3.12, and 
which was competently analysed by J. W. 
Wesselius (OLP, 15 [1984], 77-80) as meaning 
‘in area’, although, as stated by Porten, ‘no 
palpable etymology' was found for the 
Aramaic term. Now, the reviewer suggests that 
an Akkadian etymology may be involved here, 
although none of the previously suggested cor- 
respondences seems to fit phonological 
requirements. Attempts to connect the 
Aramaic expression /'brt with Akkadian ebertu 
A (CAD E, 9а—10а), ‘the other bank, the 
other side °, or ebertu B (ibid., 10a-b), * pace, 
step of a staircase ', must be rejected, since of 
course these are all derivations from ebéru, 
and thus go back to West Sem. ‘br. On the 
other hand, the alternative of looking to eperu, 
‘land, territory, area (as math. term)" which 
in the dictionaries (ct. CAD E, 184ff., and 
especially 189b~-90a) is given as a term of all 
periods of Akkadian, and includes numerous 
writings with -b-, is also untenable, since the 
Common Semitic root is here ‘pr. Perhaps a 
derivation from biritu, ‘in-between terrain, 
area’ (CAD B, 252b-5a; AHw., 128b), posit- 
ing the acquisition of a prosthetic aleph during 
the passage to Aramaic, might satisfy the pre- 
es beige as regards the root components as 
well as, in general, those of semantics. 
FREDERICK MARIO FALES 


D. T. Potts: The pre-Islamic coinage 
of Eastern Arabia, With an appen- 
dix by Rémy  Boucharlat and 
Monique Drieux. (CNI Publi- 
cations, no. 14.) 119 pp. Copen- 
hagen: Museum Tusculanum 
Press, 1991. DKr. 370. 


Les 529 monnaies publiées dans cet 
ouvrage, presque toutes inédites, renouvellent 
notre connaissance du monnayage I 
islamique de l'Arabie onentale qui n'était 
connu jusqu'à présent que par quelques arti- 
cles de O. Merkholm, C. Robin, O. Callot et 
D. T. Potts. Quelques monnaies proviennent 
de fouilles réguli&res, mais la plupart d'entre 
elles proviennent de découvertes clandestines, 
faites notamment par les employés de 
l'Aramco: elles se trouvent surtout actuelle- 
ment dans cinq collections privées américaines, 
à l'American Numismatic Society et au British 
Museum. 

Le plan de l'ouvrage est trés détaillé, avec 
des titres clairs, toutes les monnaies étant illus- 
trées au fur et à mesure dans le texte par des 
photos en général de bonne qualité (au rap- 
port 1,5). L'auteur fait d'abord une présenta- 
tion des sites ayant livré des monnaies: 
Thaj, Dhahran, al-Khubar, tif, al-Hufof 
‘Ain Jawan, al-Sha‘ba, le site de la Mine de 
Sel, le Jabal Kenzan, al-Dür et Maliha. ll 
regroupe ensuite les monnaies dans les deux 
zones d'émission présumées: l'Arabie du nord- 
est et l'Arabie du sud-est. Le monnayage de la 
premiére zone est divisé en 43 classes 
typologiques (I à XLIH) et celui de la deux- 
ième en 8 classes (XLIV à LI); les monnaies 
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sont classées par sites a l'intérieur de chaque 
classe; vient ensuite une bréve présentation de 
deux trésors découverts à al-Dür. A l'aide de 
trois tableaux, l'auteur illustre enfin la distri- 
bution des différentes classes monétaires par 
site avant de proposer des conclusions prélimi- 
naires prudentes. R. Boucharlat et M. Drieux 
résentent en appendice un moule monétaire 
ort intéressant, découvert à Maliha en 1990, 
et 7 nouvelles monnaies entrant dans les 
classes de D. T Potts; l'ouvrage s'achève par 
une bibliographie. 

L'auteur refuse modestement de se con- 
sidérer comme un numismate professionnel, 
son intérét pour la numismatique étant surtout 
celui d'un archéologue; son objectif est de pu- 
blier rapidement un important matériel inédit 
provenant d'une région pour laquelle les 
sources sont rares, afin qu'il puisse être 
exploité par les numismates, les archéologues 
et les historiens. Son effort principal a porté 
sur l'analyse ologique minutieuse de cet 
ensemble monétaire qui lui a permis d'en 
retracer l'évolution, à partir des modéles initi- 
aux, vers l'abstraction, avec toutes les étapes 
intermédiaires. Le modèle alexandrin avait 
déjà été reconnu mais 11 était considéré comme 
le seul; D. T. Potts a mis en évidence les mo- 
déles séleucides, peut-être de Séleukos 1" et 
Antiochos 1; ajoutons que le portrait de la 

іёсе n° 45 rappelle Antiochos VIII Grypos. 
coiffure à larges bords que porte le person- 
nage assis au revers de certaines pièces (n^ 390 
par ex.) s'apparente à celle des rois indo-grecs 
Eucratides et Amyntas; le globule représenté 
sur la joue du type de droit des pièces n^ 
395-7, 399, 401(7)-4, 406-8 et 410 fait songer 
à la lésion du dynaste parthe Orodes II; quant 
aux monogrammes grecs des monnaies du pre- 
mier trésor de al-Dür, ils se retrouvent dans le 
monnayage parthe. L'analyse de l'évolution 
typologique est convaincante dans l'ensemble, 
mais à partir d'un certain degré d'abstraction, 
1] nous semble bien difficile d'identifier les pro- 
totypes: tel est le cas surtout des monnaies des 
classes XXXVII à XLL Cette évolution 
typologique à partir de modéles grecs n'est pas 
exceptionnelle et caractérise aussi par exemple 
le monnayage celte dont les premiers proto- 
t ont été les monnaies de Philippe II et 
d'Alexandre: la déformation du type n'était 
pas seulement due à son évolution, mais aussi 
au fait que Гоп restaurait la gravure des coins 
usés en la recreusant sans cesse au point 
qu'elle imprégnait sur le flan un motif de plus 
en plus déformé: 1] faudrait vérifier directe- 
ment sur les piéces d'Arabie orientale si cer- 
taines déformations ne sont pas dues à ce 
rocédé (ne 3 et 6 par ex.). Notons aussi que 
fes monnaies des classes XXXVII à xu 
rejoi t tout à fait dans l'abstraction la 
typologie des monnaies gauloises dites ‘a la 
croix’. Les deux dernières classes monétaires 
de l'Arabie du nord-est (XLII et XLIII) sem- 
blent plutót se rattacher à la phase figurative 
du monnayage. L'analogie entre les revers des 
monnaies de la classe ЇЇ, dont 3 exemplaires 
ont été trouvés en Arabie du nord-est, et de la 
classe L, dont 28 exemplaires proviennent de 
al-Dür, pose le probléme de la localisation des 
ateliers et du phénomène d'imitation. 

Les légendes de cet ensemble monétaire 

posent tant de problémes variés qu'elles néces- 
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sitent une étude particuliére, mais il faudrait 
qu'elles soient toutes reproduites, méme 
incomplétes, car on peut rarement restituer 
leur lecture d'après les photos ()BRT[ pour le 
n° 11? JBRT[ pour le n° 28? la lecture de s$ 
semble trés incertaine sur les piéces de la classe 
XXVI) Les catégories de légendes doivent étre 
bien différenciées: grecques, araméennes, sud- 
arabiques, combinaison de légendes (sud- 
arabiques/grecques), toutes ces légendes pou- 
vant étre plus ou moins déformées lorsque le 
graveur les copiait sans les comprendre. Nous 
partageons tout à fait la réserve de J. Teixidor 
sur la lecture abusive du nom d'Abi'el sur un 
grand nombre de monnaies; outre les diffi- 
cultés de lecture, leur variété typologique et la 
longueur de leur période d'émission excluent 
qu'elles aient été émises au cours d'un seul 
régne Comme l'a bien vu D. T. Potts (p. 109), 
le monnayage d'Abi'el a dO servir lui-même de 
prototype comme le monnayage alexandrin; 
ajoutons que la légende araméenne a dû être 
peu à peu déformée par des graveurs qui ne 
savaient plus la lire et qui pratiquaient en 
outre une gravure de plus en plus abstraite. 
Quant à la curieuse inversion de BAZIAEYX 
sur la piéce no 489, elle semble indiquer que le 

veur du coin était un graveur de sceaux, 

bitué à une écriture inversée. 

Les conditions difficiles dans lesquelles a 
travaillé D. T Potts (p.9) expliquent en 
grande partie les е 28 de l'analyse 
numismatique. Si lon voulait. adopter un 
classement plus classique, il faudrait prendre 
en compte, outre le type des monnaies, leur 
poids, le métal utilisé, en séparant les mon- 
naies frappées des monnaies coulées; on ne 
peut pas non plus classer ensemble des types 
aspectés à gauche et à droite, des pièces à 
droit frappé et à droit lisse, ni des pièces 
inscrites et апер!ргарһез; on aurait pu aussi 
amorcer une étude de coins (ne 104 et 105; 
revers des no 452, 453, 458, 459, 461, 481, 
482, 483; droit des nos 481 et 482). La termi- 
nologie grecque utilisée pour désigner le mo- 
dule des piéces est parfois inadéquate: le terme 
* tétradrachme’ ne convient pas au fragment 
de pièce en bronze по 180, les пох 136-7 (10, 9 
et 10, 64 g) ne sont pas des didrachmes; 
d'après l'échelle de la photo, la pièce no 39 ne 
parait pas être une drachme; le по 484 (3,62 g) 
n'est pas un hémidrachme. On ne saurait qua- 
lifier d’ * obole ° ou de ' petite obole ` toutes les 
piéces pesant moins de 1 g: il vaudrait mieux 
parler par exemple de ‘ petites divisions” tant 
qu'une étude métrologique de ces monnayages 
n'a pas été faite. Il est curieux de constater 
que toutes les monnaies des classes XXI à 
ХИ sont en bronze: correspondaient-elles à 
une période ой l'on n'émettait plus de mon- 
naies en argent, et pourquoi? 

Nous touchons ici au difficile probléme de 
la chronologie que l'auteur a prudemment 
laissé de cote (p. | 1, 108); il refuse avec raison 
de s'appuyer sur la dégradation stylistique qui 
peut être le fait de graveurs inexpérimentés ou 
pressés, mais i] donne quelques points 
d'ancrage chronologique intéressants: le plus 
solide est fourni par la découverte de mon- 
naies de la classe XXV a al-Dür, dans un 
niveau archéologique daté du ir siècle aprés 
J.-C.; la présence d'une série d'Abi'cl dans le 
trésor du Bahrain permet de la dater vers 
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240-230 av. J.-C.; les différentes étapes de la 
dévaluation d’une méme classe typologique 
fournit une chronologie relative; enfin, lorsque 
les prototypes sont bien datés, la fidélité de 
limitation traduit une proximité dans le temps 
(notons que la classe XII à prototy alexan- 
drin est antérieure aux classes X- Ta proto- 
types séleucides). Bien d'autres éléments peu- 
vent étre utilisés pour préciser la chronologie, 
par exemple l'étude graphique des légen- 
des monétaires dans les différentes écritures, 
les langues utilisées, le degré de déformation 
de l'écriture à partir du modèle initial, les tech- 
niques de fabrication mises en ceuvre (piéces 
frappées ou coulées; monnaies scyphates; 
forme des flans; technique de gravure). Au 
total, les séries monétaires considérées s'étalent 
sur au moins six siècles, du ш siècle av. J.-C. 
au ш siècle apr. J.-C. 

L'auteur a été trés sensible à la distribution 
géographique des monnaies étudiées et le 
classement adopté refléte son souci de les 
replacer dans leur contexte archéologique. Les 
trois tableaux pro sont riches d'informa- 
tions, en particulier pour la localisation des 
ateliers émetteurs; la diffusion des monnaies 
en bronze, par exemple, est significative car 
elles circulent beaucoup moins que les mon- 
naies en argent. D. T. Potts distingue prudem- 
ment les ateliers révélés par des témoignages 
directs et ceux dont on peut seulement pos- 
tuler l'existence. Les premiers sont au nombre 
de trois: Maliha, Thaj et Jabal Kenzan. Nous 
sommes à peu prés d'accord sur l'identifica- 
tion de celui de Maltha à cause de la décou- 
verte d'un moule monétaire: bien que son con- 
texte stratigraphique ne soit pas connu, elle 
indique en principe la localisation d'un atelier, 
officiel ou non; le type de droit n'a pas de paral- 
léle exact dans les monnaies présentées dans 
cet ouvrage, mais il s'apparente tout à fait aux 
types monétaires de l'Arabie du sud-est. Nous 
restons plus réservée sur les deux autres identi- 
fications proposées: la deuxièìme—Thaj— 
s'appuie sur découverte d'un disque en 
argile représentant le revers d'un 
tétradrachme(?) à s? horizontal; il pourrait 
s'agir, selon D. T. Potts, d'un modéle de 

veur ou, selon R. Boucharlat et M. Dneux, 

"un moule; ces hypothèses sont possibles, 
mais il en existe d'autres (mentionnées p. 14). 
Le troisiéme atelier serait celui du Jabal 
Kenzan à cause de la découverte d'une demi- 
douzaine de lingots de cuivre et de nom- 
breuses monnaies; ces lingots pouvaient étre 
utilisés, entre autres hypothéses, par un atelier 
monétaire. L'auteur pense avec raison que 
plusieurs autres ateliers—et donc centres poli- 
tiques—ont dü exister en Arabie orientale, 
compte tenu du nombre et de la variété des 
monnaies découvertes, émises pendant au 
moins six siécles, et de l'importance des sites 
archéologiques de la région: par exemple 
Failaka, Bahrain, 'Ain Jawan, al-Sha'ba 
(Hufüf) et al-Dür? 

En conclusion sont abordés quelques pro- 
blémes fondamentaux: économique (prove- 
nance des métaux), politique (identification 
des pouvoirs émetteurs) et religieux (divinité 
solaire s?sm!), dont on regrette qu'ils maient 
pas été plus longuement étudiés car ils 
auraient sans doute permis de pousser plus 
loin l'analyse numismatique et contribué à 
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l'éclairage historique. Au total, l'ouvrage de 
D. T. Potts marque une étape capitale dans 
notre connaissance du monnayage de l'Arabie 
orientale et la richesse du matériel publié n'a 
pas fini de bouleverser la recherche dans ce 
domaine. 


J. ELAYI 


JAMES R. Dow (ed): Language 
and ethnicity: Focusschrift in honor 
of Joshua A. Fishman on the 
occasion of his 65th birthday. Vol. 
п, vii 256 pp. Amsterdam and 
Philadelphia: John Benjamins Pub- 
lishing Co., 1991. Guilders 115, 
$70. 


The 1991 Linguistics Institute symposium 
entitled * SOL (Sociology of Language) on the 
Horizon ' saw the presentation of not one but 
three Festschrifien to Joshua A. Fishman, in 
recognition of his gargantuan contributions to 
the study of bilingualism, language planning 
and linguistic ethnicity respectively. The eleven 
essays in the volume under review give a lot of 
space to language and ethnicity in North 
America—and some special attention to 
Fishman's own first love, Jewish language— 
but only two relate to Africa and Asia, hardly 
in keeping with Fishman's own global interests 
but dictated no doubt by the Festschrift Fates. 

Taking these two first, Carol Myers-Scotton 
demonstrates the applicability of markedness 
theory to language switching 1n Nairobi. For a 
guard to switch from Swahili to, say, Luyia is 
often an ' unmarked’, routine act, betokening 
that he knows the visitor is a fellow-tribesman; 
when the visitor switches in response, this too 
is unmarked. A repeated switching within a 
single conversational turn can also Бе 
unmarked, a token of acknowledged dual 
identity. Unmarkedness is in fact a strategy in 
the quest for a consensus of rights and obliga- 
tions—and speakers sometimes have to 
enplore various choices, not always success- 
fully. Some switching, on the other hand, is 
unexpected ("marked ), foregrounding one's 
ethnicity: retreating into one's own tribal 
tongue to offend, to exclude others from the 
conversation, to curry favour with a customer. 
The framework is a promising one; it could 
usefully be developed in terms of interaction 
theory (e.g. Berger in Giles and St. Clair, 
Lan; e and social psychology (Oxford, 
1979)). 

The struggle between Tagalog and Cebuano 
for dominance in the new state language of 
the Philippines, as depicted by Andrew 
Gonzalez, reveals А la Fishman how slippery 
linguistic ideals can be. Lang is the last 
rallying point in the Cebuano fight for cultural 
autonomy, but when they call for a gradual 
official amalgam of Cebuano and Tagalog 
what exactly will they settle for, given that the 
existing state Filipino is in many opinions just 
such an amalgam? 


Kathryn Woolard's study of Catalanration 
in Barcelona is particularly topical—and 
reveals a paradox that may haunt many a 


language-planning authority: attempts to con- 
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vert an ethnic language into a state lang 
may run foul of grass-roots preference for 
maintaining it as an in-language. Catalan hos- 
tility to the millions of Castillian immigrants 
has tended to outweigh the rewards of having 
Catalan used by all. No doubt the Barcelona 
Olympics will prove to have been a major fac- 
tor in the long-term status of Catalan. 

Two papers examine the extremes of 
language shift among immigrants: Calvin 
Veltman focuses on the young and Rakhmiel 
Peltz on the elderly. The elderty would seem to 
be the most neglected by researchers, but in 
fact Veltman ое of a dearth of longitudi- 
nal studies all along the life-span. North 
American censuses (despite many inanel 
worded questions) point to a big shift as chil- 
dren start school, tailing off as adults set up 
home (though this is when overall monolin- 
gualism sets in), and levelling around age 35: 
whatever anti-immigrant groups may think, 
‘ghettos’ do nothing to retard this process. 
Inexplicably, his diagrams have been printed 
without labels—a blot on what is otherwise a 
good job of editing by James Dow (though 
most readers, and the authors of the papers 
too, would probably have preferred references 
after each paper rather than en bloc). Peltz 
describes how Yiddish-speaking circles that he 
has set up have awoken enthusiasm among 
aging first eration American Jews for their 

ildhood Yiddish, a language they had heard 
among their elders but shunned among their 

ts. For them it 1s clearly a vehicle of 

ewishness and герон. His hypothesis that 

this is no ‘second childhood’, nor perhaps 
even a cyclical re-ethnification, but just 
another complex shift in an ever-shifting 
ethnic identity seems reasonable, but his paper 
raises more questions than it seeks to answer: 
how typical are these elderly Jews that he 
seeks to re-awaken? What of the ' hundreds ' 
of such groups to which he briefly refers? 
What of this Jewishness?—the subject of much 
study, to which Peltz does not refer. 

A reminder that ethnicity is as much about 
style and conversational strategy as about 
distinct languages comes from Werner 
Enninger’s paper on the rise of the Central 
European Anabaptists (ancestors of today’s 
Amish and Mennonites). In this instance, it 
involved avoidance of curses and vows and of 
addressing outsiders. On the present-day 
Pennsylvania German, Marion Huffines 
reports that the non-sectarian groups now 
only speak it with the elderly or as a secret 

е and yet, she stresses, they ‘love it in their 
heart’. Loving a language їп your heart is 
undoubtedly a major sociolinguistic construct; 
but it is quite ible to let à language die 
whilst still manifesting all manner of love for 
it, and one wishes that Huffines had explored 
what this might actually mean. 

If there is a uniform message in this collec- 
tion, it is that the study of language and eth- 
nicity is in its infancy. re is little quest for 
theoretical rigour and a widely acknowledged 
shortage of longitudinal or survey work. Of a 
disciplinary paradigm there is little sign. 
However, if the rise of lingustic-ethnic work 
on the back of the New Ethnicity in the USA 
is anything to go by, the spectre of broad 
atavistic conflict in Europe may yet stoke an 
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interest in language and ethnicity as a major 
field of study. 
LEWIS OLINERT 


Lewis GLiNERT: РХ P'S Chik-Chak! 
A gateway to modern Hebrew 
grammar. xiii, 126 рр. London: 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 
1991. £6. 


This elegant in-house production is a follow- 
up to the authors A grammar of m 
Hebrew (Cambridge University Press, 1989), 
recycling some of the wealth of material collect- 
ed over the years by the author, in a form suit- 
able for use as a and workbook in 
Schools and universities. Once again, it is strict- 
ly a grammar book: there is nothing about 
script or pronunciation and only a paragraph 
at very end on spelling, and that i jest to 


clarify the situation regarding the Hebrew 
Lan Academy's official rules, not all of 
which are known or observed by the general 


Israeli public or by all the available dictionaries 
or even by Dr. Glinert himself. The grammar is 
thus for students already familiar with the 
script, perhaps from a previous knowledge of 
Biblical Hebrew or Aramaic or Yiddish. 

The subject matter is arranged in two parts, 
each consisting of about 50 short paragraphs, 
and each designed to be used as teaching 
material for a year. There are ' Test yourself 
exercises at the end, together with an 
English-Hebrew vocabul and a subject 
index. In a break with tradition, not unlike the 
present reviewer's A modern introduction to 
Biblical Hebrew (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1976), Level One covers the rudiments of 
grammar and syntax from basic word-order 
and the simplest (verbless) sentences (‘Me 
Tarzan, you Jane") in paras. 1-2, to the 
binyanim in para. 49, while Level Two deals 
with 'defective verbs", noun types and the 
like. The aim is to shift the emphasis from the 
minutiae of nikkud and ‘fussing over inflec- 
tions ' (p. xiii), which have tended to dominate 
traditional Hebrew teaching, both Jewish and 
non-Jewish, to the larger units and structures 
of Hebrew. Useful sections are thus devoted to 
кориз like partitive words C Many of the..., 
all the...’), direct and indirect object, ques- 
tions, negation, adverbial clauses, degree 


words ("7, "2759, “IND, ctc.), sentences 
without a subject (e.g. DAWN, оро), 
experience adjectives (75 “р, "^ m3 and 
relative clauses, often overlooked in other 
elementary grammars. 

Terminology is on the whole very simple 
and transparent. The choice of terms is 
refreshingly arbitrary, the result of years of 
teaching practice, no doubt: thus, for example, 
while patterns are referred to as ' binyan- 
im’, noun patterns are ‘noun types’, not 
*mishkalim '. Other transparent terms peda- 
Bogically preferable to more traditional alter- 
natives, are ‘maverick verbs’ (e.g. про. 
Топ ) and ‘cross-over’ (e.g. Donon, 
DDrnorn) although the term ‘construct ^ 1s 
retained as are ‘ segolates” and the somewhat 
arcane notation NIF'AL, РГЕ, etc. and 
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iv’, YD, etc. The vocabulary is careful, 
selected with an to the colloquial Hebrew 
of everyday s , rather than the language 
of * a newsreader or funeral orator ', although 
some of the words in the English-Hebrew 
translation exercises, like Volvo, shtreimel and 
honey (as a term of endearment), are not listed 
in the vocabulary. 

As well as testing translation skills there are 
some other quite imaginatively designed 
Of exercise, to interest and amuse as well as 
instruct: e.g. ‘Form ^ device words" on the 
MAF'EL pattern and guess at the mean- 
ing... and ‘Using a good dictionary, give 
the prepositions governed by... 'Pronounce 
the following...” has many advantages over 
the traditional rubric (a source of amusement 
for undergraduates on the look-out for double- 
entendres): * Write out in pointed Hebrew... .". 


JOHN F. A. SAWYER 


Мени HA'iRI YAZDI: The principles 
of epistemology in Islamic philo- 
sophy: knowledge by presence. 
(SUNY Series in Islam.) xiii, 
232 pp. Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 
1992. $16.95. 


This is an intriguing book, the main topic of 
which is a particular doctrine of a/-'ilm al- 
huduri al-ishrüq? (t knowledge by presence’). 
By this the author means a t of human 
consciousness which is basic and identical with 
the essence of humanity. The contrast between 
this t of knowledge and what might be 
broadly described as conceptual knowledge is 
very much the linchpin of the a ent, and 
the author spends a good deal of time trying 
to make more precise сау what he means 
by knowledge by presence. He not only uses 
those philosophers ranging from Avicenna to 
Suhrawardi and Mulla айта who represent во 
well the heights of Islamic philosophy, but he 
also discusses the epistemological arguments 
of Kant, Russell and Wittgenstein. He uses the 
Western thinkers to clarify the notion of 
knowledge which he is constructing, and this 
is very well done. The comparison between 
presential knowledge and what Russell calls 
* knowledge by acquaintance ' is a particukiri 
interesting part of the discussion. He is m 
too clever to fall into the trap of identifying 
these two types of knowledge, since the latter 
remains a type of knowledge based upon a 
notion which corresponds with something 
which is itself independent of the mind. 
Knowledge by presence is based upon some- 
thing which is itself present 1n the mind and 
with an existence which is inseparable from 
the knowledge of it There are obviously 
important metaphysical implications of this 
view, and Ha'iri develops these in the book, 
especially with regard to the understanding of 
mysticism and the relationship of God to the 
world. This leads to an impressive account of 
how many of the faldsifa misunderstood the 
precise nature of that relationship, basing it as 
they did on the notion of God's contemplation 
of himself rather than on knowledge by pres- 
ence. This leads to a thorough development of 
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the notion of emanation, and the link between 
presential knowledge and fand. 

This is in every way an excellent book, rais- 
ing more questions than it settles, but it is also 
an unusual piece of writing. There are 
few examples of Islamic philosophy whi 
treat the whole range of thinkers from Plato 
onwards, including the Islamic thinkers, as 
part of the same sort of debate, as part of 
ordinary philosophy. Russell rarely gets to 
confront Mullä Sadrü, or William James to 
come into contact with Ibn ‘Arabl, yet it hap- 
pens in this book and with very positive conse- 
quences. The work of the Islamic philosophers 
comes to be seen as part and parcel of the tra- 
dition of philosophy as such with benefits all 
round. The approach which Ha'iri follows is 
exciting and surely represents the way forward 
in the field. It is certainly time to rescue 
Islamic philosophy from the orientalist swamp 
into which so much of it seems to have sub- 
sided. 

Perhaps the weakest aspect of the argument 
in the book is what Ha'iri takes to be crucial 
to his whole thesis, that there is a performative 
‘1? which brings about a p tic unity and 
self-continuity, that there is a form of knowing 
which is at the same time a form of being. He 
skates over a lot of problems here to do with 
the nature of the self which really need to be 
addressed before the notion of knowledge by 
presence can be given the weight it eventuall 
acquires. There is certainly a level of knowl- 
edge of the self which using * I" involves, but 
it 1s not clear to me that what he describes 
here really is the sort of knowledge he wants. 
He needs to discuss how the '1^ which he 
posits brings about the unity which he 
Observes in human consciousness—the sort of 
approach followed by Hume and Kant, for 
instance—rather than just accepting that it 
does simpliciter. This does not invalidate his 
subsequent analysis, since this is based upon 
the notion of there being just such a self and 
deriving the consequences of that assumption, 
but one would be more likely to accept the 
notion of knowledge by presence if one were 
satisfied that the concept of self-identity upon 
which it rests was itself well-founded. 1 am not 
$ure that Ha'iri really does enough at the start 
of the book to settle any doubts we might 
have about the nature of the self and whether 
it can do what he thinks it can. Despite these 
qualms, there can be no doubt that he has 
written a rewarding and exciting book which 
will be required reading for those interested in 
the area of enquiry. 


OLIVER LEAMAN 


ETAN KOHLBERG: Belief and law in 
Imami Shrism. (Collected Studies 
Series, CS 339.) x, 352 pp. 
Aldershot, Hants.: Variorum; 
Brookfield, Vermont: Gower Pub- 
lishing, 1991. £45. 


This volume gathers 17 articles related to 
the history and dogma of Imümi Shf‘ism by 
Etan Kohlberg, representing more than 15 
years devoted to this area of study. The crisp 
style, precise detail, wide reading, and disarm- 
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ingly dense academic apparatus which charac- 
terize most of these articles reflect a contem- 
porary current of Islamic scholarship associat- 
ed with Jerusalem. Though trained in part at 
Oxford, Kohlberg’s scholarship is marked by 
the influence and the training of M. J. Kister. 
The strengths of that tradition are measured in 
Kohlberg's capacity to define a problem and 
to follow its ramifications through an aston- 
ishing and varied body of literature. Its weak- 
ness is perhaps discovered in the consideration 
that a student of (comparative) religion could 
read all these articles and, beyond a significant 
increase in facts, achieve relatively little insight 
into the nature of Imam! ShTism as a religion. 

Of the categories to which these papers may 

ed, the largest and the most useful is 
that of salvation history. In creating a justifi- 
catory myth and a sense of community ident- 
ity and history, the Shri community exploited, 
in varying de ‚ the common literary modes 
and genres of the Islamic world. They redis- 
covered their cognane present in the lives of 
the Prophets before Noah (gisas pila 
no. XVI); they defined their identity and their 
origins by asserting loyalty to and dissociation 
from the Companions of the Prophet (no. XI); 
they established the persistence and the conti- 
nuity of their community throughout the 
Umayyad period (XII); they created an image 
of the relationship between Imäm and commu- 
nity in the pre-Ghayba period (XIII): and, 
with the notions of the Ghayba and twelve 
Imams, they created a powerful theological 
construct which rendered the Imam into an 
eschatological figure (XIV) (and justified the 
community's self-realization as a hermeneuti- 
cal tradition, though Kohlberg does not men- 
tion this). Four articles dealing with character- 
istic ShYi terms and nomenclature (ragiyya, 
Кайда, muhaddath, and Abū Тигар at III-VI) 
continue the theme of identity and distinctive 
image. Three articles deal with points of law 
(X оп non-Imámi Muslims, ХІ on the walad 
гла, and XV on jthdd), two with aspects of 
the history of h (VII and VIII) and one 
with Akhbüri thought in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Two general articles 
stand as introduction to all this, the first a 
tour de force of historical compression on 
‘The evolution of the Shi'a’, the second a 
summary of Western approaches to the study 
of Shrism The whole ts an important body of 
articles testifying to the intellectual integrity of 
a hard-working scholar. 

Kohiberg in his own grouping of these arti- 
cles (preface) does not use the concept of sal- 
vation history, nor any of its obvious equiva- 
lents. He knows of course that there are 
problems for the historian in distinguishing 
the doctrinal and the historical and he will fre- 
quently add to his sentences an appropriate 
note of caution, none the less relying (only) on 
common sense and luck to see him through. 
‘The period preceding the disappearance of 
the Twelfth Imam’, he affirms (no. ХІ), 
* affords an interesting glimpse into the inter- 
relationship between a superhuman but politi- 
cally impotent spiritual leader and members of 
his community.” It 1$ not just the adjective 
*superhuman that begs historical questions 
here; the sentence is laden with implications 
that we have knowledge in areas where we do 
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not. Sensitive historians (self-conscious inter- 
preters) must surely command a vocabulary 
that will not obscure that fact that it is sources 
(usually literary sources) that provide informa- 
tion and not ‘history’ or, here, a ' penod’. 
The sources, for this paper, are mostly collec- 
tions of hadith from the post-Ghayba period, 
and it is not self-evident that they tell us any- 
thing (or anything immediate) about ‘ Imam 
and community in the pre-Ghayba period `. 
Aware of these problems, Kohlberg does not 
focus on them. It is hardly surprising then that 
both he and his readers end up in considerable 
doubt as to whether they have learnt about 
the pre-Ghayba community, or about the 
theological constructs of some (but which? and 
when?) groups of theologians. 

When he turns, less equivocally, to offer an 
account of a theological or juristic construct, 
Kohlberg is still not at home. His commitment 
to hadith as a source is not accompanied by 
any articulated theory of the significance of 
that source within the tradition. Too often he 
assumes that when a Western scholar surveys 
the corpus of hadith and asserts its significance 
or its message, he has told us about Shr'ism or 
some aspect of Shi‘ism. This is not so. Shi'ism 
is a hermeneutical tradition within which the 
meaning of revelation is found only through 
the community's commitment to a continuous 
tradition (or traditions) of authoritative inter- 
pretation. ShiT scholars (like Sunni scholars) 
do not act as independent readers of the 
revealed texts; they find their way back to 
revealed texts only through various forms and 
degrees of commitment to prior scholarly 
authority. Kohlberg of course 1s free to read 
the hadith and tell us what he makes of them, 
but that 18 neither to provide a historical per- 
spective on hadith, пог to give real insight into 
the nature of ShT'ism. In the first two sections 
of his paper on the walad zinā, he analyses 
first fadfth and then, he claims, figh. But the 
section on figh still has the bulk of its refer- 
ences to hadith literature. In view of the capac- 
ity of a hermeneutical tradition to offer a 
* strong ' reading of a text (the terminology is 
Harold Bloom's)—nicely exemplified here in 
the case of the Hanafi, Tahüwt (р. 263)—and 
in view of the isolated and displaced reference 
to Najafi (a cunning jurist, but why removed 
to section 4 rather than section 2? (р. 265)), 
readers can have little confidence that 
Kohlberg has really portrayed for them the 
attitudes of the Imamiyya to the walad zmd. 

Why does the law matter anyway? For a 
serious student, it is easy to enjoy figh (though 
not obvious that Kohlberg does so), more dif- 
ficult to account for this pleasure, and 
extremely difficult to re-express the theological 
message that is there encoded. But some effort 
in that direction is required. For the Shia, as 
for the Sunnis, this is the primary focus of 
intellectual endeavour in a theological context 
throughout centuries. To reduce a pattern of 
argument and exploration, with its constant 
and explicit evocation of tradition, to a list of 
rules (ХІ, 243 ff.; X, 100 ff.) 18 a betrayal of an 
intellectual tradition 

These large questions (of the significance of 
a hermeneutical tradition, of methodologies of 
approach to salvation history or to the history 
of hadith), though disregarded by Kohlberg, 
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impinge on his scholarship and make it, for all 
its Clarity and plenitude of detail, just a little 
disappointing. There is one major effort at a 
history of hadith here: it refers to the elusive 
four hundred иуй/. Here, Kohlberg's initial 
definition of usül is narrow (and pre-judges 
some issues); diverse literary types, early and 
late, are harmonised in search of history; the 
happy discovery in 1699 of a manuscript writ- 
ten 700 years earlier scarcely raises an eye- 
brow; the historian's desire to explain is not 
clearly separated from the tradition's need for 
justification. The result 1s marvellously infor- 
mative, the article is important, but the inter- 
pretative stance is not self-aware in a way 
that, in the scholarly environment of the late 
twentieth century where epistemological and 
hermeneutical problems have become acutely 
a part of our existence, it ought to be. This is 
true also of the collection as a whole. 


NORMAN CALDER 


HAVA LAZARUS-YAFEH: Intertwined 
worlds: medieval Islam and Bible 
criticism. xiii, 178 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1992. $29.95. 


The title of this short book needs clarifica- 
tion. * Bible’ here means the Pentateuch—the 
Books of Moses, Genesis to Deuteronomy—as 
portrayed and interpreted by Judaism. 

Criticism ’ means negative statements about 
the value and accuracy of the text. * Medieval 
Islam ° means Muslims writing in Arabic from 
the sixteenth century and before. * Intertwined 
worlds ' means the spheres of religious knowl- 
edge which resulted from the Islamic transmis- 
sion of the heritage of the Near East (the 
‘Greek, Persian, and Hellenistic pagan leg- 
acy’) to Europe in the seventeenth century 
and later. The main thrust of the book links 
all these items together: the medieval Muslim 
approach to the Bible, while inhenting and 
transmitting some of its ideas from earlier 
times, stands as the progenitor of modern bib- 
lical scholarship because it questioned the 
authority of the biblical text. 

Lazarus-Yafeh notes that Islam had a 
twofold position in its view of the Bible from 
the very beginning. The Torah was corrupted 
but, at the same time, the Torah could be held 
to foretell Muhammad. This basic attitude 
was held in common with the non-Jewish 
(non-Rabbinic) predecessors of the Muslims: 
Christians, Samaritans, and all sorts of other 
more minor groups, all of whom looked for 
proofs of their own positions in ancient scrip- 
ture but rejected the trustworthiness of that 
scripture (or at least the Jewish interpretation 
of it) at the same time. Throughout Lazarus- 
Yafeh's book, Ibn Hazm plays the leading role 
as the Muslim author who most clearly enun- 
ciated the positions which other writers only 
insinuated. 

One specific point regarding the role of Ezra 
in polemical writing is pursued in some detail. 
Prior to Ibn Hazm, Muslims knew of the asso- 
ciation of Ezra with the Bible but they con- 
ceived this in a positive fashion: Ezra was the 
one who had preserved the Torah (and that 
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was the reason the Jews had worshipped hm, 
as was suggested in the Qur’dn). Perhaps tak- 
ing up aspects of a negative image of Ezra in 
Samaritan, anti-Christian and/or Karaite liter- 
ature, Ibn Hazm developed an opposing view 
of Ezra which brought together Muslim views 
of the corruption of the Torah with the acts of 
Ezra: Ezra intentionally falsified and corrupt- 
ed scripture. All errors, miscalculations, and 
descriptions of improper deeds contained in 
the biblical text are there because of Ezra who 
was ‘a heretic (Zindīņ, a liar, a crook, stupid 
as an ass, arithmetically deficient and wrong- 

ded, one who seeks to ridicule faith and 
religion and make a mockery of God and His 
prophets’ (p. 67). 

In ch. v of her book, Lazarus-Yafeh argues 
that there was no Arabic translation of the 
Pentateuch available to Muslims prior to com- 
paratively recent times Before that, the avail- 
able translations were either oral and ad hoc, 
or locked away in Christian or Jewish circles 
(and scripts). Most modern scholars have 
assumed that the entire Bible must have been 
available to Muslims from early times, 
although few would go so far as Gordon 
Newby, whom Lazarus-Yafeh rightly criticizes 
for suggesting that ‘ready access’ was 
unproblematic since texts were available 
‘ through a flood of translations that were dis- 
tributed by stationers and booksellers’ (A his- 
tory of the Jews of Arabia, Columbia, 1988, 
67). Lazarus-Yafeh argues that, as far as the 
Pentateuch 15 concerned, this cannot have 
been the case: when Muslims cite the Bible, 
there are wide divergences between the ver- 
„sions of the Arabic text reproduced and that 
indicates that no standardized or even wide- 
spread translation was available. 

That argument certainly makes sense. The 
text of the New Testament, the Psalms, the 
Prophets and other assorted books were all 
available to Muslims in Arabic from at least 
the mnth century, as manuscript evidence 
clearly indicates. These texts are likely to have 
been the result of Christian efforts not only to 
provide access to scripture for Arabic-speak- 
ing Christians but also to allow proselytizing 
among the Muslims. Texts such as the New 
Testament were the ones which Christians 
would have wanted Muslims to have in their 
hands, for that book could be used to demon- 
strate the value of Christian claims. The 
Pentateuch, on the other hand, would not 
have ranked so high in proselytizing activities. 
It should come as no great surprise, then, to 
realize that texts of the Pentateuch would not 
have circulated widely, would not have come 
down to us in early manuscript copies, and 
would have been more likely to be subject to 
oral translation as the occasion called for it. 
That, of course, does not necessarily mean 
that no full translation of it was available to 
Muslims, but it does provide a worthwhile 
caution against assuming so too quickly. 

The first person who Lazarus-Yafeh thinks 
had full access to a text of the Pentateuch in 
Arabic and who made full use of it was al- 
Віда (d. А.р. 1480) as evidenced in his book 
Мат al-durar fi tanüsub al-dyat wa l-suwar 
(vols. 1-3, Hyderabad, 1969-71). This work, 
as the author suppress, deserves a full study; 
aL-Biqà T apparently even went so far as to 
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compare New Testament quotations of the 
Torah with the original text. 

Lazarus-Yafeh focuses in ch. vi on a theme 
which she pursues throughout her book. The 
attitude ich Muslims held towards the 
Bible, as manifested in claims regarding the 
Pentateuch’s corruption and abrogation, was a 
‘scholarly’ one. The Muslim inclination to 
find contradictions in the text of scripture and 
to point out inconsistencies in the Jewish 
accounts of the transmission of the text pro- 
duced results which are similar to those of 
modern scholarly research and are thus its 
predecessor. While this ‘critical’ approach 
toward scripture did not start with the 
Muslims, it was, the author maintains, trans- 
mitted by the Muslims to Europe. The 
approach of the anti-Christian Hellenistic 
writer Porphyrius is described, for example, as 
being ‘scholarly and scientific, like that of 
modern Bible critics’ (p. 63). Likewise, Ibn 
Hazm is described in the following terms: 
* While his arguments against the Torah (and 
the New Testament) are expressed in polemi- 
cal, almost anti-Semitic terms, replete with 
ridicule of and revulsion for the Jews, his level 
of argumentation and systematic critical 
approach to the text often equals the standard 
of modern Bible criticism * (p. 66). The histori- 
cal path from Ibn Hazm and like-minded 
Muslims is through Ibn Ezra (d. 1164}—who 
responded to Muslim attacks on the Torah— 
to Spinoza, and thence to every other biblical 
critic, 

Lazarus-Yafeh recognizes that this is not 
the accepted scholarly view but she suggests 
that there ‘seems to be no real basis’ for 
believing there is any difference in impetus 
between the studies of Ibn Hazm and Julius 
Wellhausen (for example). On the contrary, 1 
would argue that there are substantial objec- 
tions to that suggestion. Certainly, most prope 
would support a view of human knowledge 
which is continuous to some extent. But to 
think of contemporary scholarly activity as a 
continuation of medieval polemic is to fail to 
do justice to either position. There is a signifi- 
cant paradigm shift (in the full Kuhnian sense 
of that term) between those two world-views. 
The difference cannot be understood simply as 
a matter of questioning authority, as Lazarus- 
Yafeh suggests, for it also involves, among 
other things, a political stance regarding the 
control of knowledge. Furthermore, other 
characteristics of modern scholarly activity 
such as the driving interest in antiquity and an 
understanding of the role of history in human 
culture (both elements being a part of scholar- 
ship's secular basis) need to be taken seriously. 
A new way of viewing the world is involved in 
scholarly discourse and the (unfortunately 
widespread) tendency to speak of ancient 
writers as ‘scholars’ eradicates a significant 
part of what it means to be a scholar in the 
contemporary world. 

The problem of Muslims and their relation- 
ship to the Bible, the role of polemic and the 

lace of modern scholarly biblical criticism in 
uslm circles all need a great deal more 
attention than this book provides. A proper 
study of it would be a task of immense pro- 
portions, requiring an extensive knowledge of 
the entire Near Eastern religious arena in 
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order to make full sense of the material. Nor 
is it a topic of antiquarian interest only. A 
recent work by Willam Campbell, Le Coran 
et la Bible à la lumière de l'histoire et de la 
science (Marne-la-Vallée, 1989) which is a 
response to Maurice Bucaille’s famous La 
Bible, le Coran et la science (Paris, 1976), chal- 
Рарз that work specifically on the place of 
‘scholarly criticism’. Campbell accuses 
Bucaille of dishonesty: the latter takes the 
results of criticism of the Bible and compares 
them to a naive reading of the Qur'an. Either 
both texts must be subjected to the same (text- 
ual) critican, RS Campbell, or both must к 
pd om a vi int accepting the 

idity of both texts (which, for Campbell, 
ultimately validates the truth of the Christian 
message) While this discussion takes place 
over issues of ‘scholarly criticism’, it 18, in 
fact, no more than extension of medieval 
polemic. What it is not, 1 would argue, is 
scholarship, for ultimately it falls back on 
claims about religious truth. 


A. RIPPIN 


PAUL KAHLE (ed.): Three shadow 
plays by Muhammad Ibn Dàüniyál. 
Edited by the late Paul Kahle, with 
a critical apparatus by Derek 
Hopwood. Prepared for publication 
by Derek Hopwood and Mustafa 
Badawi. (E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, 
New Series, no. 32.) [iv], 30, 
154 pp. [Arabic text]. (Cambridge: 
Trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial, 1992. £32. 


Ibn Daniy&l was born in Mosul, but spent 
most of his life in Cairo. He died in 1310. He 
is chiefly famous for his three shadow plays. 
Though the plays are his main claim to fame, 
they have not been widely read and most 
Scholars are familar with their content only 
from summaries. In 1963 Ibrahim Hamdda 
produced an edition of the plays which was 
published in Cairo, but it was not a critical 
edition and moreover it was an expurgated 
one. Since obscenity features prominently in 
these works, reading Ibn Düniyil stripped of 
his ventures into тијип was a httle like watch- 
ing Hamlet without the Prince. 

ow at last we have a critical and. uncen- 
sored edition. It has been a long time coming. 
Paul Kahle n working on a critical edition 
in the 1930s, but only now have the fruits of 
his labours (and those of Georg Jacob before 
him) been published. Derek Hopwood has 
rovided j punctilious critical apparatus and 
Mustafa wi has assisted him in seeing this 
important work through the press. Badawi’s 
article ‘Medieval Arabic drama: Ibn 
Düniyül', which was originally published in 
the Journal of Arabic Literature in 1982, serves 
as an introduction of the Arabic text. Since 
these are the only play scripts in Arabic sur- 
viving from the Middle Ages their literary sig- 
nificance is enormous. The three plays are also 
an important source on Egyptian social his- 
tory, particularly for low life in thirteenth- 
century Cairo. It is alleged that a translation 
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of these plays is under way in the United 
States, but it has been under way for an inor- 
dinate length of time. The plays themselves, 
though bristling with linguistic problems, are 
after all fairly short. (In the edition under 
review Tayf al-khaydl only runs to 54 pages.) 
In the meantime Arabists at least have access 
to these extraordinary plays. 

Mustafa Badawi’s preface is particularly 
valuable for the detailed summary and analy- 
sis he provides of the first of the plays, Tayf 
al-khayál. Moreover, his assessment of Ibn 
Daniyal g achievement is frequently illumi- 
nated by comparisons with the Western dram- 
atic tradition, including reference to the 
Aristotelian theory of comedy, to Roman 
mimes and to the medieval Mystery plays 
among other things. Comparisons with 
Western Mystery plays and their mingling of 
buffoonery with serious religious teaching is 
very much to the point, for Badawi vigorously 
Challenges Jacob Landau's theory that the 

lays were for vul entertainment only. 
Each of Ibn Daniyal’s three plays concludes 
on a serious moralistic note. It was disap- 
pointing, however, to discover that the foot- 
notes in Badawi's article have not been 
revised, so that, when reference is made to Ibn 
Dàniyül's plays, it is to the Hamada volume, 
rather than to the texts in the volume under 
review. Ít is disappointing also that Badawi 
has not revised his text to take account of 
Shmuel Moreh's various publications on live 
theatre in the medieval Arab lands. 

The appearance of this text ought to act as 
a powerful stimulant to further studies of Ibn 
Düniyl''s life and work. Such studies are 
much needed, for the shadow plays need to be 
placed in a wider context. They need to be 
related to the medieval Arab genres of the 
maqamuüt and of live theatre, as well as to later 
shadow play scripts, such as the La'b al-mandr 
(Play of the light-house). It would also be use- 
ful if they could be dated. All the discussions 
of Ibn Dàniyal that I have read are studiously 
vague about when these plays were written. 
Did Ibn Daniyal write Tayf alkhayal when he 
was a young man, or is his satire of the Sultan 
Baybars's decrees inst vice in 1265 retro- 
spective mockery of measures which, decades 
later, could be seen to have been ineffective? 
The plays also need to be placed in the context 
of Ibn Déniyal’s other writings, including 
most notably his verse history of Egyptian 
qàdls, the ‘Uqud а-па йт ff man walıya misr 
min al-hukkdm, as well as his poems devoted 
to low life and vice. 

It is also natural to ask who were the audi- 
ence for these plays? The preface to Tayf al- 
khaydl includes the verses, * This shadow play 
of ours is meant for men of high rank/Just as 
munificence and generous reward suit those 
endowed with taste (Ahi al-adab).’ We do not 
have to take such boasting at face value. This 
was the common currency in both high and 
low literature, and Ibn Düniyal's self-promo- 
tion can be compared with the claim in the 
opening lines of The Thousand and One Nights 
that it abounded * with highly edifying histor- 
ies and excellent lessons for the people of dis- 
tinction '. On the other hand, it must be con- 
ceded that Ibn Daniyal’s Arabic is taxing and 
ingenious. Al-HartrTs Maqamät was certainly 
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a conscious model for the playwright. Badawi 
rightly stresses the literary sophistication of 
these plays. Moreover, it is clear that Ibn 
Daniyál did not spend all his life slumming it 
in seedy Adns in the suburbs of Cairo. He was 
a respected ophthalmologist. The Mamlük 
Sultan, al-Ashrüf Khaltl, was his patron and 
the historian, Ibn al-Dawüdttrt, was his friend. 
Ibn D&niy&l was a member of the élite and, 
though his plays are about the disreputable 
and the impoverished this does not mean that 
they should unthinkingly be categorized as 
* popular literature". We know of several sul- 
tans who were enthusiasts for shadow theatre. 
We have no certain information about the lit- 
erary tastes of medieval Cairo's masses. 


ROBERT IRWIN 


MANUELA MARÍN (ed) п 
Baskuwal (m. 578/1183), Kitab al- 
mustagitin bi-llah (En busca del 
socorro divino). (Fuentes Arábico- 
Hispanas, 8.) 132, 209 рр. [Arabic 
text. Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 1991. 


Among the various projects undertaken by 
the Al-Andalus '92 commission to commem- 
orate the fifth centennial of 1492 is the publi- 
cation of the series ‘Fuentes Arábico- 
Hispanas ' the aim of which 15 to edit and/or 
translate Andalusian sources in order to pro- 
vide scholars with previously unavailable texts 
and also to make these Arabic texts accessible 
to non-specialists. 

series has already seen the edition of 
works by 'Abd al-Malik b. Habib (d. 238/853) 
(Ta'rikh, ed. J. Aguadé, 1991, no. 1, and 
Mukhtasar fl'l-ubb, ed. C. Alvarez de Morales 
and F. Girón, 1992, no. 2), Ibn Härith al- 
Khushani (d. 361/971) (Akhbàr al-fugahà' wa- 
T-muhaddithin, ed. M? L. Avila and L. Molina, 
1992, no. 3), Ibn Hishim al-Lakhmi (d. 
577/1181) (al-Madkhal ila taqwIm al-lisin, ed. 
J. Pérez Lázaro, 1990 no. 6), al-Rushüti (d. 
542/1147) and Ibn al-Kharrü, (d. 581/1186) 
qtibàs al-anwár and Ikhtisér—the section 
part dealing with al-Andalus—ed. E. Molina 
and J. Bosch, 1990, no. 7), Abū Hamid al- 
Сһагпа (d. 565/1169) (al-Mu‘rib ‘an bad 
'ajá'ib al-Maghrib, ed. I. Bejarano, 1991, 
no. 9), as well as the Spanish translation of 
Abü Hamid’s Tuhfat al-albüb (tr. A. Ramos, 
1990, no. 10). Also to appear soon are the 
Kitab al-agdħhiva by Ibn Zuhr, al-Mugni' {Т ‘sim 
al-shurij by Ibn пел, Kitab al-adwiya al- 
mufrada by Ibn Wafid, Risdlat al-sahlfa by Ibn 
Büso, Libro de los dichos maravillosos, and the 
translation and study of al-TurtüshrTs Kitab al- 
hawadith wa-'l-bida‘. 

Ibn Bashkuwül has been known until now 
for his biographical dictionary of Andalusian 
scholars, the Kitüb al-sila. Marin's study 
stresses the breadth and diversity of Ibn 
Bashkuwal’s intellectual interests, and helps 
towards a better understanding of the activi- 
ties of one of the most important scholars of 
sixth/twelfth century al-Andalus. It also con- 
stitutes an important contribution to the 
research developed in the centres of Arabic 
Studies of the Consejo Superior de Investi- 
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genes Cientificas in Madrid and Granada, 
ealing with the intellectual output of al- 
Andalus, its social background and influence. 

The study opens with an outline of Ibn 
Bàshkuwül's life and works which is the most 
complete biography we have so far. 
* Bashkuwal ', the name of one of his ances- 
tors, is thought to derive from Romance 
* Vascuelo ', * Vasquillo', and has also been 
taken to indicate (p. 15, n. 3) a non-Arab on- 
gin. However, ‘ Bashkuwül' a in the 
middle of a very standard form of genealogical 
chain, thus raising the question that if one sets 
out to forge a genealogy so as to lay claim to 
Arab ancestry, why not make the forgery 
totally convincing and omit such non-Arabic 
names as * Bashkuw4l `°? Could this not simply 
be a nickname, or a name which was fashion- 
able at a particular time? Ibn Bashkuwal's 
case is not the only one in which we find a 
non-Arabic name in an otherwise Arabic ono- 
mastic chain (though this case differs from 
that in which the non-Arabic name appears at 
the beginning of the chain, thus probably indi- 
cating the generation of conversion). The 
explanation of this feature will have to wait 
until similar cases are studied. There is, inci- 
dentally, another ‘Ibn Bashkuwül' recorded 
in the sources who does not seem to be relat- 
ed: Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Yüsuf/Yünus b. 
Bashkuwül b. al-Fakhkhar, Abū ‘Abd Allah, 
ne ir al-MaghribI a--Ustüdh al-Maliki al- 
Hafiz (d. 417/1026). 

Ibn Bashkuwül's pube career as а gildf was 
short, which might be explained by the fall of 
the Almoravids and the rise of the Almohads 
in al-Andalus around the point at which he 
seems to have retired to a quiet life, devoted 
to the study of 'ilm, and perhaps suggests 
some hostility between Ibn Bashkuwil and the 
Almohad dynasty. The list of his works 
reflects his interest in '//m al-rijdl, in the trans- 
mission of hadith, as well as in anecdotes and 
stories (fawa'id, hikdydt) dealing with tradi- 
tionalists and ascetics. As far as | have been 
able to observe, scholars interested in fawd'd/ 
akhbür/Bikdydt are recorded in the sources as a 
significant trend in the fifth/eleventh century, 
increasing during the following century, a 
growth that might be worth exploring. 

Marín's study of the sources of Ibn 
Bashkuwal’s Mustaghithin (pp. 29-48) reveals 
his indebtedness to [bn Abi ‘l-Dunya's works, 
but also to Andalusian scholars such as Ibn 
*Attüb (d. 520/1126) and YOnus b. ‘Abd Allah 
(d. 429/1037). The latter, who never ventured 
outside al-Andalus, appears to have been the 
compiler of material! brought from the East by 
his teachers (p. 35 and cf. p. 42), and intro- 
duced in al-Andalus in the second half of the 
fourth/tenth century. Another Andalusian, Ibn 
'Afif^Afaf (d. 521/1127), a teacher of Ibn 
Bashkuwal was from Toledo, a region of 
intense ascetic and pious activity; he was the 
transmitter of material from Ibn Jahdam (d. 
414/1023), a $01 credited with being the inno- 
vator of the saldt al-raghd'ib, and also with 
having put into circulation fantastic tales 
about the Süfis. 

Ibn Bashkuwal also made use of al- 
Qushayri’s Кыйа. Marín points out (p. 71, n. 
329) that al-Qushayri included in this work a 
story attributed to the Andalusian Вадї b. 
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Makhlad (d. 276/889)  Al-QushayrT (d. 
465/ 1072) probably knew of the story throu: 
his pupil, the Andalusian al-HumaydT (d. 
488/1095), who had settled in the East. Apart 
from the precedents mentioned by Marín in 
her study (p. 77), one could add al-Baji's 
Sunan al-sálihin, as yet unpublished. 
Mustaghtthin deals with cases of need or 
loss (poverty, drought, blindness, etc.) and 
with how people addressed God to seek help. 
Marín's analysis of these cases is thorough 
and well presented, convcying the impact that 
the accumulation of such material must have 
had on its readers or audience. Mustaghtthin is 
pietistic and moralizing literature, dealing 
ly with the merits of du‘d’, but it is also 
al-faraj ba'da "I-shidda literature, folklore and 
didactic entertainment. Mustaghithin is a valu- 
able source for the study of Muslim religiosity, 
the most interesting as) being, in my opin- 
ion, its illustration of the material from which 
the "amd hopes of special powers sprang. 
Andalusian ascetic and pious literature, 
apart from that written by the major mystics, 
has not received the scholarly attention which 
it deserves. The appearance of this edition 1s a 
welcome step away from the prevailing ten- 
dency. M. Marin has to be thanked for rescu- 
ing Ibn Bashkuwal's text from neglect, offer- 
ing us a sound edition and a thoughtful and 
meticulously annotated study. Some minor 
remarks only. p. 15, n. 3, why read ‘al 
iyünt' instead of *al-Surriyüni ?, p. 21, 
no. 4, read 'Samajün' rather than 
* Samahün °; p. 24, n. 96, Akhbdr al-A'mash 
undoubtedly dealt with stories about 
Sulayman b. Mihrün; p.32, no. 11, Sa'id b. 
Asad instead of Sa'id b Müsà b. Asad; p. 76, 
1 would imagine that the ‘biography’ of 
Hassün  al-Zühid is deduced from Ibn 
Bashkuwal’s story. 


MARIBEL FIERRO 


ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL: Islam: an 
introduction. vii, 166 pp. Albany, 
New York: State University of 
New York Press, 1992. $9.95. 


This is the English version of the German 
book, Der Islam: eine Einfuhrung, published in 
1990. It is, as the ttle indicates, an introduc- 
tion to the study of Islam and, as such, shares 
all the advantages and disadvantages of a gen- 
eral study. 

Professor Schimmel covers most of the main 
aspects of such a vast subject: sacred scripture, 
historical background, law, theology, ‘ sec- 
tarian ` developments, mysticism and contem- 
porary issues. All eleven chapters of the book 
are well arranged and very clearly expressed. 
However, like most surveys that are intended 
for a wide audience, in some instances this 
book tends to generalize, preferring compre- 
hensiveness to analysis and description of 
events or theories to a more critical approach. 

These limitations, also due to the restraints 
of space, are mostly felt in the chapter ‘ The 
expansion of Islam ' where Islam is portrayed 
as a rather monolithic entity and wherc thc 
very approach to history, defined by Schimmel 
as ‘the traditional view of Islamic history ` 
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(р. 9 results їп a succession of events rather 
a vivid and stimulating interpretation of 
their causes. In the chapter ‘Theology and 
philosophy * the analytical approach is super- 
seded by descri кре account; here the author 
correctly identifies the question of authority ш 
one of the key issues for the understanding of 
Islamic dogma, but somehow she fails to show 
the applications of such an interpretation to 
the mam Muslim traditions. 

In the chapter ‘ The Shia and related sects’ 
the question of authority naturally re-emerges 
but ts not gi the necessary weight and 
remains an issue that is more implied than 
expressed, In this chapter the need for clarity 
in the presentation to some extent limits the 
accuracy of the account: for example the pres- 
ence after 1094 of Nizar and his young son (7) 
in Alamut is given as a historical fact, and in 
mentioning the 'most famed among the 
Fatimid rulers’ (p. 96), al-Hükim bi-amr 
Allah, Schimmel resorts to a comment on his 

‘mental stability’. Incidentally, on the same 
pes th the proclamation of the historical 

urrection by Hasan 11 in Alamut occurred 
not in 1153 but in 559/1164. 

Among the best parts of this book, especially 
for first-time readers in Islam, is the chapter 
* The Koran and its teachings ', which has an 
excellent analysis of the pillars of Islam, 
accompanied by a lively description of the rit- 
ual, as well as of figurative an artistic expres- 
sions. Another excellent chapter is * Mystical 
Islam and Sufi brotherhoods', based on the 
subject of the author's most " famous book, 
Mystical dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill, 
1975). The short chapter * Popular piety and 
the veneration of saints” is a very good choice 
for an introduction to Islam, as it provides a 
fuller picture of a religion too often described 
in its ‘ official’ b sc at the expense of its 

* popular’ forms of worship (for stress on 
*popular' piety see Schimmel's other works 
and particularly And Muhammad is His 
Messenger, Chapel Hill, 1986). 

The book is a useful introduction to Islam, 
to beg read with a sceptical eye. The general 
readership which the book is addressing (from 
journalists to first-year students), would have 

robably benefited more from Schimmel's vast 
owl p of the subject were the book to 
have included a general map of the Near and 
Middle East as well as a stmple genealogical 
tree of the House of the Prophet (of much 
help i ‘4 particular for the ander standing of the 

Га 


SIMONETTA CALDERINI 


JONATHAN BERKEY: The transmission 
of knowledge in medieval Cairo: a 
social history of Islamic education. 
хі, 238 рр. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1992. 
$39.50, £25. 


The scope of this work is more limited than 
the title (and even more the subtitle) would 
suggest. It is in fact an analytical survey of the 
provision for the teaching of the Islamic reli- 
gious sciences in Mamlük Cairo. As such it is 
based essentially on two types of sources: first, 
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the wagfiyyas of 29 religious institutions in 
which teaching was given; and secondly, the 
works of Arabic writers of the period, includ- 
ing al-Sakhawi and al-Maqrizi (both of whom 
provide abundant data), Muhammad Ibn al- 

and Taj al-Din al-Subkr. The author 

E emphasizes the dignity of learning in 

society; he is on less sure ground when 
he asserts (p.6) that ‘Islam’s emphasis on 
leaming and scholarship may also serve to dis- 
tinguish Islam from medieval European civi- 
ization '. The resemblances between the two 
civilizations were in this respect more funda- 
mental than the differences. Both had a world 
of learning centred in their respective divinely 
revealed religions. Both in their methods of 
instruction reflected the conditions of a pre- 
modern age before the invention of printing. 
With regard to their differences, the author 
stresses two factors which gave Islamic educa- 
tion its individual character: the acephalous 
structure of religious organization, resulting їп 
the absence of a fo and institutionalized 
system of instruction and examination such as 
evolved in the Western universities; and the 
importance of the oral and personal transmis- 
sion of knowledge through a succession of 
teachers, who 'transmitted to their students 
less an abstract body of knowledge embodied 
in particular texts than a Чч ersonal authority 
over those texts’ (p. 34). The certification of 
proficiency was thus not a licentia docendi 
conferred by a university but the ydza of an 
individual teacher to an individual student 
who had attended his lectures. The liberality 
with which such were sometimes granted, for 
xample to children of four years or less 
> 82), s p. 82), suggests the he honorary йта long 
honorary degree. 

E" his introduction the author surveys the 
background to his subject, particularly the 
early history of the madrasa as ' the institution 
of education par excellence ' (p. 6), the charac- 
teristics of the Mamlük regime, and the place 
of higher religious education in Mamlük 
Cairo. The following chapter on instruction 
deals with the Suthorlly of the teacher and his 
relations with the student, the methods of 
study (primarily reading aloud and memoriza- 
tion), and the i/dza system. Turning next to 
institutions, the author emphasizes the wide 
range of institutions in which teaching was 
given—not merel у madrasas but also сопрте- 
gational and tomb mosques, Süff convents and 
private houses. Buildings might thus be con- 
structed and staffed for a variety of pious 
functions beside teaching, and contemporary 
writers show much laxity in their nomencla- 
ture. The chapter on professors and patrons 
offers a detailed and well documented study of 
the means by which the 'ulamá' took care of 
their own. It was, for example, apparently a 
matter of routine for a retiring teacher in 
effect to nominate his successor. Academic 

luralism ensured an acceptable standard of 
iving, while substitutes taught on behalf of 
absent or failing incumbents—or of boys who, 
under the terms of a family wagf or otherwise, 
obtained the succession to their fathers’ posts. 
There is an ironic contrast between this well- 
endowed society of the ‘ulamd’, protected by 
its links of kinship and heredity, and the no 
less acquisitive but far less stable society of 
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their Mamlük political masters, Ayalon's 
*one-generation агізіосгасу '. In the next 
chapter, the author turns to the links between 
religious education and the Mamlüks. One 
connexion 1s most obvious—the large number 
of institutions founded by Mamlük sultans 
and amirs, often bearing their names. Such 
foundations had a financial aspect: the endow- 
ment of a mosque or madrasa by a famil 
wagf would secure at least part of the wealt 
which was so liable to confiscation when a 
sultan was deposed or an amir disgraced. The 
author gives some interesting indications of a 
propensity to such pious acts when disaster 
was about to strike. It is nevertheless quite 
clear that some Mamlüks (not necessarily the 
pious founders mentioned above) had a genu- 
ine interest in, and a capacity for, religous 
learning, and this subject too is discussed here. 
The next chapter turns to another group on 
the d oF religious education, the women of 
Cairo. The limitations and achievements of 
their education, notably their role as trans- 
mitters of Hadith, are assessed on the basis of 
the data available. The final chapter turns to 
the society of Cairo generally, and deals with 
such matters as the mosques and madrasas as 
a feature of urban life, the religious education 
of minor functionaries, and the provision of 
public religious education at various levels. 

The book is a useful contribution to an 
aspect of the history and society of the 
Mamlük period that has hitherto attracted 
little research. It is based on an extensive and 
detailed knowledge of the sources, and it is 
planned so as to examine in turn the chief 
aspects of the subject. This analytical treat- 
ment has, however, introduced a confusing 
repetition of names and scraps of information 
which might have been reduced by more cross- 
referencing. With its wealth of documentation, 
the book will no doubt provide a base for 
further research in this field. 


P. M. HOLT 


NANCY ELIZABETH GALLAGHER: 
Egypt's other wars: epidemics and 
the politics of public health. 
(Contemporary Issues іп the 
Middle — East) xvi, 234рр. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. $32.50. 


| This excelent DDOR y an unusual оше 
in charting a parti ascinating period in 
the history Se moder Egypt. While purport- 
ing to be a study of the disease epidemics 
which took place in Egypt during the 1940s 
and the public health response to them, it pre- 
sents in fact a detailed picture of the political 
situation which obtained at the time. For 
Egypt, the 1940s was a period in which there 
was an external interplay of forces between 
Britain and the USA and an internal interplay 
between the king and the government. This 
went on against background of the Second 
World War and the British colonial presence 
in t; it was also a decade in which the 
seeds for the army officers’ revolt of 1952 
which overthrew the Egyptian monarchy were 
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sown. As such, it forms a particularly interest- 
ing and formative period in Egyptian history. 

book shows how the three major epi- 
demics of malaria, relapsing fever and cholera 
which afflicted Egypt in succession from 1942 
until 1947 were to act as the catalyst for public 
health reform on an impressive scale. The 
health of Egyptians at the beginning of the 
1940s was not good and in fact worse than it 
had been before the British came to Egypt in 
1882. Peasants made up the majority of the 
population and lived in extreme poverty. 
Villagers still relied on traditional medicine for 
their health care, and the doctor-patient ratio 
was in the region of 1 doctor to 32,000 people. 
More than half the population was chronically 
infected with a variety of parasitic diseases, 
including bilharzia, hookworm and malaria. 
The spread of bilharzia and hookworm had 
been facilitated by the changes in irrigation 
practice brought in by the British earlier. In an 
attempt at increasing crop production in order 
to augment their revenue from Egypt, the 
British introduced perennial irrigation and this 
encouraged the spread of waterborne diseases 
to previously uninfected areas of Egypt. When 
the first malaria epidemic started in 1942, 
many tians held the British to blame for 
this too. Falciparum malaria, the most deadly 
form of the disease, broke out in Aswan 
province and quickly spread. According to 
Bovernment figures, widely believed to be 
underestimates, in Aswan alone the epidemic 
affected 15% of the population with 143,532 
cases and a death rate of 34 per 1,000. The 
mosquito which bears falciparum malaria was 
not native to Egypt and the Egyptians accused 
the British of bringing it in from West Africa 
with their military transport. 

No sooner had this epidemic been con- 
quered than another started, caused this time 
by relapsing fever. But the most dramatic of 
the three was without doubt the cholera epi- 
demic which occupied the last quarter of 1947. 
According to the final statistics, there were 
23,638 cases and 11,755 deaths, and at least 
2,270 towns and villages had been stricken 
with the disease. Because of the fear of the dis- 
ease spreading, the British. dismissed 10,000 
Egyptian workers from their base. The state of 
sanitation among the Egyptian masses was 
deplorable and ideally conducive to the 
growth of the epidemic. The need to contain 
the infection led the government to set up so- 
called isolation camps. All over Lower Egypt, 
people from the poor classes were herded into 
these camps against their will which caused 
enormous resentment and n People from 
infected areas were restricted from travelling 
or selling their produce. Cholera was not 
endemic to Egypt and there had been no 
cholera epidemic there since 1902. The hunt 
was on therefore for the source of the infec- 
tion. Once again, the finger of blame pointed 
to the British. A cholera epidemic had broken 
out in tember 1947 in India, and had 
affected refu fleeing into Pakistan. At the 
same time, thousands of British soldiers were 
evacuated from India and many of these made 
a stopover at the large British base in Egypt. 
The British exempted themselves from 
Egyptian quarantine regulations and the 
Egyptians therefore could make no health 
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checks on the soldiers, The possibility that the 
troops had carried cholera to ї seemed 
very plausible. Despite much investigation, the 
truth was never known, and when the author 
tried to trace the documents relating to the 
epidemic at the Public Records Office in 
London, she was told that they had all been 
destroyed. 

The epidemics of the 1940s brought about 
many changes inside and outside t unre- 
lated to their direct health effects. author 
fascinatingly shows how their management 
became the cause of rivalry for influence in the 
Middle East between Britain and the US and 
how, inside Egypt, it stimulated the political 
conflicts between the palace, the government, 
and reis parties, including the Muslim 
Bro 


ood. Controlling the cholera epidemic 
became a truly glo cause célebre and 
brought together the nascent WHO and the 


governments of numerous countries to the aid 
of Egypt's people. The net result was an 
improvement in their public health provision, 
but also an increased awareness of the 
inequalities in ptian society and the need 
for an end to foreign domination. My one 
anxiety about this book 1s that its ostensible 
public health message will divert attention 
away from its status as a major contribution 
to the historical understanding of a i 

period in Middle Eastern history. And because 
of that, its real readership among Middle East 
historians and scholars will have missed out. 


GHADA KARMI 


Deniz KANbIYoTI (ed. Women, 
Islam and the state. viii, 276 pp. 
Basingstoke and London: Mac- 
millan Academic and Professional, 
1991. £14.99. 


The book under review offers a series of 
detailed case studies of the complex relation 
between the political projects of different 
nation states and the position of women. It is 
a valuable work, in part because of the sheer 
array of comparative, and carefully located 
historical and contemporary detail it presents 
on ' the women question ', but also because of 
the consistently high level of the theoretical 
underpinnings of the case studies. Kandiyoti 
provides a state-of-the-art introduction which 
raises the key question of why it is that con- 
temporary political ideologies and state prac- 
tices are so clearly revealed through their 
treatment. of women's issues. Or, to put it 
slightly differently, she addresses the question: 
why do ‘ women’, in the abstract, become the 
focus of symbolic representations of the com- 
munity? As this collection clearly demon- 
strates, the question can only be answered if 
women are not treated as a monolithic cate- 
gory; rather, analyses of their circumstances 
must proceed in terms of particular national 
histortes, and specific interpretations of Islam. 
Thus, the character and sources of different 
political positions and their differential impact 
on particular women are carefuily located in 
terms of social class and ethnic and/or sec- 
tarian divisions. 

The case studies begin, appropriately, with 
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Kandiyoti's account of the end of the 
Ottoman empire the events and ideas 
which prefi the treatment of women in 
republican Turkey. The Pahlavi debt to the 
Turkish model is described by A. Najmabadi, 
who offers a persuasive account of the com- 
plex forces which have affected women in con- 
temp Iran. A. Jalal looks particularly at 
the relations between women's organizations 
and the women's movement and state in 
Pakistan. N. Kabeer treats the relation 
between Islamic and Bengali identity in 
Bangladesh, while A. Chhachhi considers the 
sectarian pressures on the Muslim minority 1n 
India. S. Joseph's paper is itself comparative 
and considers the very different structures of 
élite politics in Iraq and Lebanon. M. Badran 
explores the relation between the intellectual 

ormers and the state of Egypt. Lastly, M. 
Molyneux considers the relation between 
Yemeni socialism and legal reform. 

Each of the papers is rich. And each is con- 
cerned with the tensions in these various 
nation-states between ‘modernity’ and 
women's ‘modesty °: the former being associ- 
ated with women’s education, participation in 
the work force, the reform of personal status 
laws and a variety of secular pressures towards 
the monogamous, nuclear family, the latter 
involving the reinvention of patriarchal 
rhetoric and family systems in which the con- 
trol of women and their apparent relegation to 
the ‘ private’ domain become political idioms 
for asserting indigenous, non-Western, com- 
типа! identities. Among other things, the 
subtle, contextualized studies of this collection 
provide a model which should put paid to the 
clichéd generalizations of much recent litera- 
ture on women and Islamic fundamentalism. 
One can only hope for subsequent works of 
this high standard which treat yet other re- 
lated topics in such detail: studies which con- 
sider, within particular states, sexuality and 
homophobia, the relationship of national mili- 
tary organizations and gender and state pene- 
tration of family; and, between states, migra- 
tion and gender, trans-national élites, and 
other international economic and political 
processes, 

N. LINDISFARNE-TAPPER 


HELEN WATSON: Women in the City 
of the Dead. xi, 211 pp. London: 
. Hurst & Co., 1992. £8.95. 


Books which let women ' speak for them- 
selves" have become a distinct genre since the 
volume Middle Eastern Muslim women speak, 
edited by Elizabeth Fernea and Basima 
Bazirgan, appeared in 1977 (Austin, Texas). 
Of these, Nayra Atiya's Khul-Khaal (Syracuse, 
1982), in which five Cairene women tell their 
stories, is perhaps the best known; the 
women's backgrounds there are similar to 
those described by Helen Watson in the book 
under review. 

After her introductory remarks on the set- 
ting and protagonists, Watson presents 
extended autobi phies of seven women of 
rural origins who live in Cairo’s migrant quar- 
ter in the ancient cemetery known as the City 
of the Dead. These women meet as neighbours 
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and friends and each evening entertain each 
other with gossip and storytelling. The life his- 
tories of each of the women are linked with 
nine folktales which, we are told, had a direct 
bearing on the situation of each of the women. 
One further biography, of a young, rebellious 
woman who worked as the author’s field assis- 
tant is included, as is a final tale, about a 
honey bee, which is an amusing and perceptive 
allegory about the anthropologist herself. 

In its aim to ‘let women speak for them- 
selves `, Watson's book is modest and appar- 
ently straightforward, but as with other books 
of this genre, this ambition is deceptive. The 
women only ‘ speak ' thro translated, edit- 
ed texts and, without sensitive contextualiza- 
tion of the women’s lives and the stones they 
tell, as well as the circumstances and goals of 
the author, it is all too easy to reproduce a 
form of * orientalism ' which reinforces differ- 
ence, otherness and ultimately, oppression. 

While she is clearly aware of these prob- 
lems, Watson's solutions are not wholly satis- 
factory. Though based on anthropological 
field-work, Watson has aimed, not for detailed 
ethnography, but for accessibility to a wider 
audience. Certainly. the book is easy to read, 
and would be an appropriate introduction to 
гус students, were it not for its rather 
dated feel. For instance, the stylistic homo- 
genization of the life-history and story texts 
gives little of the flavour of the language and 
detail which would make them сһагасїепзи- 
cally Egyptian. In this respect, the stories in 
partic are reminiscent of the Western com- 
pendia of folktales * from foreign lands `; there 
1з no hint of the insights into gendered dis- 
course in the Arab Muslim world so reveal- 
ingly discussed in Fedwa  Malti-Douglas's 
recent book, Woman's body, woman's word 
(Princeton, 1991). Nor is the blandness com- 
pensated for by Watson's introductory 
remarks which reproduce Western clichés 
about a ‘ traditional ' way of life which focuses 
on the importance of virginity, marriage, 
motherhood, and notions of the complemen- 
tarity of spouses, while presenting * women ` 
and ‘men’ as monolithic — categories. 
Ironically, the generalizations of the introduc- 
tion are belied by some of the very specific 
insights of the autobiographies Watson retells, 
yet the women’s ‘ bargains with patriarchy’ 
and their own subordinate discourses about 
coping with kin and affines, poverty and ill- 
ness, are little explored And, because of the 
lack of articulation between life-histories and 
folk tales—the reader is not even allowed to 
know who the storytellers are—we learn little 
about the dynamics of female friendship and 
support which the book is meant to celebrate. 


N. LINDISFARNE-TAPPER 


NIKKI К. KEDDIE and BETH BARON 
(ей.): Women in Middle Eastern 
history: shifting boundaries in sex 


and gender. xii, 343pp. New 
Haven and London: “Yale 
University Press, 1992. £19.95, 
$35. 


The volume under review might have been 
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as important a contribution to the topic as 
that edited by Deniz Kandiyoti (see this issue, 
p. 369), but unfortunately it does not have the 
same critical depth. Purporting to be the first 
work ‘to survey gender relations in the 
Middle East from the earliest Islamic period to 
the present’, it is much more eccentric than 
this claim suggests. 

The papers, though all are competent and 
some very stimulating, appear to have been 
rather randomly assembled and lack the fine 
tuning a strong editorial presence might have 
given them. In so far as the editors identify a 
single theme, 1t is of * gender boundaries and 
their changes over time ` yet, in the absence of 
feminist согу, what emerges is а series of 
case studies whose common demominator is 
that they focus on ‘women’. Except in the 
splendid paper by Paula Sanders, * Gendering 

ungendered body: hermaphrodites ın 
medieval Islamic law’, both ‘sex’ and ‘ gen- 
Чет * are treated as unproblematic categories 
for analysis. Equally, the process and prob- 
lems of cross-cultural and historical criticism 
are also taken for granted, except by Cynthia 
Nelson in her paper, * Biography and women's 
history: on interpreting Doria Shafik’. 
Moreover, one obvious collective focus has 
been missed. A revised version of Deniz 
Kandiyotr's important * Bargaining with patri- 
archy ' first published in Gender and Society, 
2/3, 1988, 274-90 has been included here, yet 
its m has been largely ignored. 
Kandiyoti suggests that discussions about 
women in the Middle East typically suffer 
from an unreflecting conflation of Islam, as 
ideology and practice, with patriarchy and 
demonstrates that a useful point of entry for 
comparative studies are analyses of women's 
strategies for dealing with different systems of 
male dominance (pp. 27, 37). 

Apart from those already mentioned, the 
remaining papers are individually valuable. 
D. A. Spellberg and L. Ahmed (the latter's 
contribution also forms part of her new book 
Women and gender in Islam: New Haven and 
London, 1992) consider how early interpreta- 
tions of the Qur'an served both to exclude 
women from formal politics and to de-empha- 
size egalitarian themes which might have bene- 
fited women. Three chapters, by H. Lutfi, 
C. F. Petry and J. P. Berkey, on Mamlük soci- 
ety co! т women’s everyday activities and 
offer surprises in their documentation of some 
women’s relative freedom of movement, eco- 
nomic power and levels of religious education. 
Chapters on more recent periods are then 
grouped ionally. D. Quataert considers 
women's role in manufacturing industries in 
Ottoman Turkey in the nineteenth century, 
while N. Abadan-Unat looks at republican 
reforms and their im on women. E. Friedl 
and M. E. Hegland, wnting on rural Iran, 
both dismiss analyses in terms of the 
public/private dichotomy in favour of finely- 

ined ethnographic accounts of women's 
ives. And, in a final section on the Arab 
world, J. E. Tucker offers an historical analy- 
sis of family systems in eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Nablus, J. Clancy-Smith writes 
a biography of an Algerian woman saint and 
501 who confronted the French, B. Baron 
considers marriage patterns among wealthier 
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Egyptians around the turn of the century, and 
V. Danielson looks at Egyptian women 
sin among them Umm Kulthum, in the 
1920s. Unfortunately, all these interesting 
Papers sit uneasily in juxtaposition; times have 
ortunately moved on from the days when an 
edited collection on women, such as Beck's 
and Keddie's deservedly well-known Women 
in the Muslim world (Cambridge, Mass., 1978) 
could represent most of the contemporary 
research on this subject. 


N. LINDISFARNE-TAPPER 


GEOFFREY КОРЕК (gen. ed.): World 
survey of Islamic manuscripts. Vol. 1. 
[xvii], 569 рр. London: al-Furqan 

eri 


Islamic tage Foundation, 
1992. Guilders 250, $143. 
It is perhaps inevitable that, after examining 


hundreds of pages with interest, and with 
great hopes, one should have feelings that are 
mixed in regard to this volume, the first of a 
series, That there was a crying need for such a 
publication is too obvious a remark to make 
and, as the blurb rightly says, ‘ The Al-Furqan 
Survey is the first ever attempt to account for 
all collections in all Islamic languages in over 
90 countries of the world.’ It will be a manda- 
tory purchase for most libraries and centres 
where Oriental and African studies are taught, 
and, in particular, those which have a body of 
research students in Islamic studies who, at 
some stage in their pursuits, may wish to visit 
libraries private and public) in order to con- 
sult manuscripts. It is a pleasure to see that in 
almost every case there are to be found practi- 
cal hints and items of information, such as 
whether a letter of introduction is required, or 
requested, and during which days and daylight 
hours the libraries in question are open or 
closed. One is therefore exceedingly happy to 
express thanks to those in the AL Furcan 
Islamic Heritage Foundation (such as Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani, Hadi Sharifi and Geoffrey 
Roper) who jointly have seen the first volume 
into press, well bound, immaculately tran- 
scribed, easy to use and with ample biblio- 
graphical information. 

ere are, however, less happy thoughts 
that come to mind. Firstly, why did it take so 
long for such a publication as this to come 
into being? Had the oil-rich East more impor- 
tant financial priorities that pushed the record- 
ing of the Islamic heritage, as revealed in its 
manuscripts, to a place below that of many 
mundane and profane spheres of activity? 


More important, though, is the question, why 
was it t, when such a survey was com- 
menced, urgent financial assistance was not 


made available, at the same time, to microfilm 
a number of the collections as a matter of pri- 
ority? For, as will be seen, there are several 
collections here which are a record of libraries 
that once existed and are now no more. 
Horrendous losses will soon be disclosed and 
nowhere in the United States, Europe, the 
Middle East, or Japan, is there any record, 
other than in catalogues, of what the libraries 
in question formerly contained. 

In this volume, 32 countries appear, from 
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Afghanistan to Iran. Algeria, Chad, China 
and Ethiopia are excluded. Whether lraq will 
yet appear is far from certain and, even if it 
does, will the grievous losses of manuscripts in 
such cities as Kerbala and Najaf be disclosed? 
It is satisfying to report that Afghanistan does 
make at a partial appearance and the 
inclusion of little-known territories such as 
Armenia, Belorus, Benin, Brazil, Brunei, 
Cameroon, Estonia, Georgia, Ghana and 
Indonesia is most welcome. e or two of 
these probably do not convey a definitive list 
of the entire store of Islamic manuscripts in 
the countries concerned. 

Of the major countries that appear here, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Iran, and, to a 
degree, India, between them have the lion's 
share of Islamic manuscripts. There are a 
number of most pleasant surprises. The 
Academy of Sciences of the Republic of 
Azerbaijan, Baku, houses 15,000 manuscripts. 
The General Directorate of State Archives in 
Tirana has amongst its 158 Islamic manu- 
scripts some little known texts of the 
Bektüshiyya and a number of Albanian works 
written in Arabic script. The Historikon 
Arkheion Makedonias, Thessaloniki, contains 
over 2,000, largely unclassified Islamic manu- 
scripts (some in Arabic and Persian) on a wide 
number of subjects. Finland is included, 
though 1 can find no reference in the biblio- 
grapical appendix to the article by Alexandre 
Popovié entitled, * Quelques textes concernant 
la mystique musulmane et les tarikat publiés 
dans l'empire russe avant 1917, se trouvant 
dans ја Bibliothèque Universitaire de 
Helsinki’, which appeared in La transmission 
du savoir dans le monde musulman 
périphérique: Lettre d'information, 9, 1989, 
47-51), which, although almost all ‘ publica- 
tions’, might perhaps be usefully added below 
Harry Halen's Handbooks that are listed on 
page 243. 

The entry for Bulgaria (pp. 141-2), by Dr. 
Stoyanka Kenderova, is particularly informa- 
tive (and it contains full bibliographical 
appendices). Is this because, as an Arabist, she 
has been actively engaged in compiling an 
inventory of the Arabic documents kept in the 
Oriental Department of the ‘Cyril and 
Methodius" National Library in Sofia (pub- 
lished in 1984), or was it, perhaps, her stay in 
Newnham College that enabled her to brief 
Geoffrey Raper, and his colleagues, exception- 
ally well? Whatever the reason, it is arguabl 
the best introduced and best surveyed of all 
the countries here, within the ‘second divi- 
sion’ of the league; furthermore, the amaz- 
ingly rich store of Oriental manuscripts (some 
early) in Bulgaria makes Sofia in particular an 
important call for ers. 

The former Yugoslavia, however, is another 
story. In this volume, both Croatia and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina are ay entered. 
The entry on the former is short and the only 
extensive collection of Islamic manuscripts 
mentioned is the Orijentalna Zbirka Arhiva 
JAZU in Zagreb (p. 160). The only entry 
under Dubrovnik is that of the Mosque 
library (p. 158), namely, five manuscripts, 
whereas the important collection of manu- 
scripts housed (now?) in the state/municipal 
(Dréavna) archives in the city, which have 
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been described and translated by Besim 
Korkut, Arapski dokumenti и DrZavnom Arhivu 
и Dubrovniku (two vols., Orijentalni Institut, 
Sarajevo, 1960/6), is not included. At least sev- 
eral of the documents have ‘ Islamic content’ 
(itself never entirely or clearly defined, in fact, 
in the introductory pages of the volume). 

In the foreword (р. vii), Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani remarks: 


* Yet any gathering that has to do with 
manuscripts abounds in tales of past and 
pret horror: of manuscripts rotting in 

xes without ventilation, of damp seeping 
through walls and eating away at the 
paper—and more dramatically, of burnin; 
and looting in the world's many and prolit- 
erating trouble-spots.’ 


Nowhere in this volume is this truer than in 
the section devoted to the collections in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina (pp. 89—110), contributed 
by Muhamed Zdralovic, as late as 1991. While 
it is too soon to count the losses, the following 
regrettable vandalism (without doubt, the 
result in some cases, of deliberate Serbian tar- 
geting) may be noted. 

Banja Luka (p.93). Probably destroyed 
(‘ethnically cleansed"), or removed to 
Belgrade. Numbers, few, though several 
manuscripts are/were of artistic value. 

Gradačac (p. 94) is currently under siege and 
likely to fall and the fate of the 35 manuscripts 
much in doubt. 

Mostar (p. ds Here there are grave losses 
although probably the worst are the manu- 
scripts in the Ecclesiastical Library of the 
Franj i Provincijalat, the interior of 
which (as videos show) has been completely 
gutted. 

Sarajevo (pp. 99-106). Much of the world- 
famous collection of the Ghazi Husrev be 
Library seems to have been destro: 
although a telephone communication between 
the Bosnian authorities and Dr T. G. Winter, 
in Oxford, suggested that some manuscripts 
may have been saved. Both the National and 
University Library of Bosnia and Hercegovina 
and m of the collection (all of it?) at the 
Institute of Oriental Studies (Orijentalni 
Institut), including microfilms, are reportedly 
destroyed. Grave losses elsewhere in the city's 
collections are to be expected. Were the city to 
be captured it is to be doubted whether any 
would survive. 

Stolac (p.106) has been destroyed in the 
fighting between Serb and largely Croat 
forces. 

Travnik (р: 107) ипаег siege (22/11/92) and 
regular shelling. Tuzla (p. 108) is extremely 
exposed and is under constant bombardment. 

Such losses, as cited above, have prompted 
some Muslim journals to compare today’s sit- 
uation with the ‘ fall of Granada ', exactly five 
hundred years ago. Other collections of 
Islamic manuscripts in the former Yugoslavia 
are under threat. If no action is taken the pri- 
vate library of Dr. Savfet Beg Bašagić, housed 
in State University Library in Bratislava 
(pp. 176—7), may be the sole surviving remnant 
ue коте of the of Bosnia's Islamic literary 
legacy to be found m manuscripts in oriental 
lan But is Slovakia itself safe? 

п this ominous note there is clearly a 
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need for the alFurqan Islamic Heritage 
Foundation to employ its energies, and spend 
its resources, to help save, as well as record, 
the heritage it serves. We are now only too 
familiar with convoys that note facts and feed 
bellies when the wherewithal to keep souls (or 
a heritage?) alive from fire and fury is con- 
veniently outside the world's terms of refer- 
ence. One waits, with apprehension, for fur- 
ther countries and collections in this series of 
volumes. At the end of this dreadful century, 
the destruction of manuscripts (and not o niy 
Islamic) is surely a threat which cannot be 

to scholars and librarians alone. 


H. T. NORRIS 


SIMONETTA CALDERINI, DELLA 
CORTESE and JAMES L. A. WEBB 
Jr: Mauritania. (World Biblio- 
graphical Series, Vol. 141.) xvii, 
165 pp. Oxford, Santa Barbara 
and Denver: Clio Press, 1992. 
£27.95. 


It is perhaps inevitable (for such is the 
vague boundary situation in the 
regions) that some aspects of this well printed 
and most useful bibliography have already 
been made available in the 418-page Western 
Sahara: a comprehensive bibliography, by Lynn 
F. Sipe (New York and London, Garland 
Publishing Inc., 1984). Certain key reference 
works (not included here)—and Julio Caro 
Baroja's Estudios Saharianos (Madrid, 1955), 
is but one example—show the survey of 
Moorish society defies all borders. (The pub- 
lishers' guidelines apparently excluded publica- 
tions earlier than twenty years ago and those 
in non-Western languages, which is a pity.) 
Another study which has been published 
recently (too recently to be included in this 
bibliography) is Pierre Bonte, Edouard Conte, 
Constant Hamés and Abdel Wedoud Ould 
Cheikh, al-Ansáb: La quête des origines (1991, 
Editions de la Maison des Sciences de 
l'Homme, Paris), much of which is based upon 
Moorish Society in Mauritania, at least in its 
second part (pp.141-238). A book like this 
illustrates the problem of what to include, and 
what are the limits, or the criteria, for inclu- 
sion or exclusion in a volume about a people 
and a country, who as Moors or non-Moors, 
relate lineally to kin in other countries in the 
Sahara and the Sahel, and whose economic 
future depends to large de on the joint 
control, and the usage made, of the Senegal 


river. 

The book under review is without doubt a 
success as regards its choice and arrangement 
of topics. Following a general graphical, 
economic, historical and political introduction, 
its contents are subdivided into the logical 
standard divisions together with several at- 
tractive extras: travel memoirs, explorers’ 
accounts, flora and fauna, women, slavery, 
public health and welfare, foreign aid, mining, 
art and architecture and libraries and archives. 
All these serve to widen the scope of the bibli- 
ography beyond that of the mono those 
few that have been published in English or 
French in the past. Unlike several others, this 
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provides a well written summary of the 
contents of articles and books, recalling the 
lay-out of A. H. A. Leupun's Bibliographie des 
populations — touaregues (Leyde: Africa- 
Studiecentrum, 1978), which is about the 
region immediately to the east of Mauritania. 
In that work, however, these memoires were 
also included. 

It is very easy to suggest titles that might 
have been included and others that, in one's 
opinion, should not have been omitted. Such 
views are subjective anyway. Furthermore, in 
this particular instance one has little cause to 
complain. In regard to the early history of 
what is now Mauritania there might be a case 
(in any future reprint) for including at least 
one article by Professor Tadeusz Lewicki who 
somehow seems to have been forgotten. 
Certainly one might be his article, * Les ong- 
ines de l'Islam dans les tribus berbères du 
Sahara Occidental: Misi ibn Nusayr et 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Habhadb’, in Studia 
Islamica, xxxii, 1970, 203-14. Also, beyond 
the historical, into the agricultural and into 
the resources of the country, Lewicki’s West 
African food in the middle ages, accor to 
Arabic sources (Cambridge, 1974), has at least 
35 pages that are relevant to Mauritania. For 
a later period, ‘A Sra er the Western 
Sanhaja ' by Shaykh Sidya Baba, translated m 
D AUN myth and mopa (Oxford, 1972 
160-220) should be included, perhaps, and 
without a doubt, were it not for the restriction 
on date of publication, René Basset's Mission 
au Sénégal (vol. 1, Paris, 1909), this last in 
relation to history, to Zenaga, and to 
Muhammadh b. Ahmad Yüra's history of 
Mauritanian wells in the gebla and the mean- 
ing of their toponyms. 

t is good to see a section on early travellers 
(‘ Mauritania ° receives a mention from Daniel 
Defoe at the start of Robinson Crusoe though 
not surprisingly very little is said), and one can 
but draw attention to the copious notes of the 
original edition of Henry Barth's Travels and 
discoveries m North and Central Africa (1857). 
Tribes of Mauritania are well described even 
though Barth obtained almost all of his ma- 
terial through informants. Mungo Park's trav- 
els among the Bräkna, and in the Hodh, could 
also be mentioned. 

This book will be of real value to 
researchers into all aspects of the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania, the land, the ple 
and the Sahel in which it is situated. The 
entries, numbering 405 in all, have been well 
chosen. The book is short and in price within 
the range of many who would otherwise be 
compelled to make use of it in institutional 
libraries. The proofs have been accuratel 
checked and it has been adequately indexed. 
Any course wherein Mauritania figures con- 
spicuously must contain this book in its 
selected reading lists. 


Н. Т. NORRIS 


Н. J. PoLorsKv: Ausgewählte Briefe. 
Introduced, edited, and annotated 
by Edward Ullendorff. With contri- 
butions by A. K. Irvine and Yoram 
Bronowski. (Athiopistische For- 
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schungen, Bd. 34.) 145 pp., 1 plate. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1992. DM 88. 


Anyone who has discussed philologi 
questions with Professor Ullendorff will be 
aware of the affectionate veneration with 
which he regarded his teacher at the Hebrew 
DH eret of Jerusalem, the late Professor H. 
J, Polotsky; his reminiscences, The two Zions, 
(1988, reviewed in BSOAS, ui, 3, 1989, 551-2) 
include an appreciative vignette of his mentor 
and refer to their long correspondence, to 
which Polotsky’s contributions are пом 
published. They are accompanied by a short 
introduction, anonymous obituary from 
The Times, that by A. K. Irvine from The 
Independent, a memorial article by Yoram 
Bronowsk: from Ha-Arets, reproduced іп 
Hebrew and in an English translation by 
Ullendorff, and Polotsky’s review of 
Ullendorff's Tigrinya Chrestomathy from the 
Journal of Semitic Studies, vol. 32, 1987. There 
is also a very good portrait photograph. 

There are 137 letters, reproduced from type- 
script. The first is dated 22 October 1949, the 
last 10 May 1990. They are not evenly distrib- 
uted through these years, since there were 
times when the correspondents were in the 
same town and in personal contact. A few 
passages and fewer complete letters have been 
omitted as ‘not suitable for publication’. 
Pe references to living persons 
have retained, but the identities of the 
condemned concealed by deliberately mislead- 
ing initials. This is one reason why the book 
has no index. 

Polotsky almost always wrote in German, 
but in German freely interspersed with words 
and phrases in a multiplicity of languages. The 
subject matter of the bulk of the correspon- 
dence is much as one would expect, linguistic 
problems, usually phonological or syntactical, 
the availability of books, academic appoint- 
ments and symposia, and judgments on schol- 
arly publications. The languages concerned are 
grinepalyi though by no means exclusively, 

emitic, and among those that figure most 
prominently are several, Gurage, Amharic, 

igrinya and Neo-Syriac of which this re- 
viewer has no knowledge whatever. For many 
readers the interest of this volume will lie in 
what it reveals about the author. 

Great scholars have not always been agree- 
able people. The Fellows of Trinity did not 
find Bentley an amiable Master, Byron wrote 
of Porson that ‘ of all the disgusting brutes, 
sulky, abusive and intolerable, Porson was the 
most bestial . . . certainly Sparta never shocked 
her children with a grosser exhibition than this 
man's intoxication '. The letters now published 
depict a personality at once impressive and 
endearing; impressive in its total integrity, its 
modesty and the complete absence o! 
desire to see himself in print; he refers more 
than once to his 'Schreibunlust'. For him 
scholarship meant accurate knowledge and 
real understanding, not the manipulation of 
card-indexes and filing systems. His reasons 
for being opposed to a proposed strike of uni- 
versity teachers show how he regarded the 
status and responsibilities of the academic 
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profession. They were three: first, he did not 
think of himself as a worker ‘im Dienst 
der Universititsadministraille" (a word, he 
explains, to be pronounced to rhyme with 
canaille), second, striking teachers would do 
harm to their students, not to employers, 
third, it would be ‘einfach unwuerdig’ 
(no. 120). 

Polotsky's publications were nothing if not 
austere, and in speech he was the reverse of 

ib, but these letters reveal layful humour, 

iterary as well as linguistic Interests, artistic 
sensibility, and consistent felicity of expression 
in a great many languages, an unfailing 
Sprachgefühl. He appreciated Stephen Potter 
(see his exposition of 'Fedupmanship' in 
no. 115). He always refers to the distinguished 
éthiopisant Wolf Leslau as * Lupus’, inflecting 
the word according to its function in the sen- 
tence. Professor Rainer Maria Voi igt, author 
of a book оп the verbal system of Tigrinya, 
is consistently called Rilke in one letter 
(no. 110). There are apt quotations from 
Goethe and Heine, and expresses admira- 
tion for Dr. Johnson (* Meine Vorliebe fuer 
Johnson besteht unvermindert fort’, no. 115), 
but distaste for Kafka (no. 132). In his early 
years he had considered becoming a painter; 
there is plentiful evidence here of his sensiti- 
vity to the aesthetic qualities of the scripts 
which he wrote beautifully himself. * Meine 
Neigung zur Aegyptologie und Gleichguel- 
tigkeit gegen die Assyriologie hängt entsch- 
тедеп damit zusammen dass die Hieroglyphen 
meinem ästhetischen Sinn zusagen und die 
Keilschrift mich ästhetisch abstoesst. Auch das 
чш ische hat mich zunächst durch seine 
ре (по. 130). He has not 
eine an offprint he had been sent 
* da ich gegen ath. Maschinenschrift allergisch 
bin’ (no. 107); ‘einem camera-ready Athiop. 
typescript kann ich unmoeglich mit Wohl- 
wollen entgegensehen' (по. 117). However, 
The Amharic Letters of Emperor Theodore... 
to Queen Victoria (Oxford, 1979) prompt him 
to say that ‘der Anblick echter 4thiopischer 
Schrift ist fuer mich immer ein Genuss’ 
(no. 111). 

Polotsky used words in any language with 
great precision. He objects, for instance, to 
* Deutsche Staatsdruckerei ` as a ‘ contradictio 
in adjecto °. ‘ Es gab ein Deutsches Reich und 
diverse Staaten ` (по. 112). He uses grammati- 
cal terminology freely, but always eschews the 
repellent jargon to which many linguistis are 

dicted. Asked for his impressions of 
American linguistics, he Topine: * Zusammen- 
fassend muss ich sagen: die Richtung passt mir 
nicht. Methodologie ist natuerlich schoen und 

t und so weiter, aber der Harris’sche 

roceduralismus scheint mur stark ueber- 
trieben und ist jedenfalls nicht nach meinem 
Geschmack ' (no. 14). What he calls ‘die 
Chomsky'sche Geistigkeit’ ıs not to his taste 
either (no. 106). 

Confronted by careless and pretentious 

udo-scholarship his tone might recall 

ousman’s reface to Manilius. One lecture 
was * reiner Bloedsinn (no. 39); an article by 
a participant in an orientalist meeting * ізі 
weniger schlecht als sein Vortrag. Dass er zu 
етет negativen Ergebnis fuehrt und keine 
idiotischen clarms macht, mag ihm sogar als 
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gewisses Verdienst gerechnet werden ' (no. 39). 
One dissertation is categorized as ‘ Bockmist ’ 
(no. 46). 

As a teacher his high standards and the 
wide range of his learning must have made 
him somewhat intrmidating, but there is ample 
evidence here of his readiness to help genuine 
enquirers. These letters, meticulously anno- 
tated by Ullendorff, illustrate the formidable 
erudition, incisive intellect and engaging char- 
acter of a scholar who, in all that pertains to 
Language, can assuredly be called i! maestro di 
color che sanno. 


C. F. BECKINGHAM 


CHRISTA FRAGNER and KLAUS 
SCHWARZ (ed.): Festgabe an Josef 
Matuz: Osmanistik-Turkologie— 
Diplomatik. (islamkundliche Unter- 
suchungen, Bd. 150.) 364 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1992. 


This volume of articles serves not only as a 
Festschrift for the dedicatee, but also as a 
memorial volume for Klaus Schwarz who was 
both the first editor of the collection and the 
founder of the series in which it appears. 

Like Matuz, Schwarz also made a signifi- 
cant contribution to Ottoman diplomatic and 
palaeography, which forms one of the themes 
of the Festschrift. The articles on this topic 
have the merit not only of adding to existing 
knowledge, but also of making the reader 
aware of the underdeveloped state of research 
in this area. Hans Georg Majer, for example, 
in his * Zwei Insá' Rimi Mehmed Paschas in 
Wien' makes the observation that research 
into the Grand Viziers Chancellery has 
scarcely advanced beyond Hammer and 
Uzungargili. (А timely reminder to contem- 
porary Ottomanists who attempt to draw 
grandiose conclusions from documents whose 
contents, form and background they do not 
fully understand.) However, the Festschrift 
gives hope that there will soon be some 
progress in this field. Christine Woodhead's 
* Research on the Ottoman scribal service, 
с1574—1630 ° presents some preliminary results 
of a study of the identities, recruitment, pay- 
ment and promotion of the clerks working in 
the offices of the ruganci and the reisulküttab. 
This (together with Matuz's own work on the 
Ottoman Chancellery earlier in the sixteenth 
century) makes a useful contribution to the 
study of Ottoman bureaucratic structures and 
points the way to future research. However, 
this article, together with Ferenc Szakály's and 
Lajos Tardy's ‘Auf der Suche nach einem 
aus Ungarn stammenden Dolmetscher des 
Sultans’, also demonstrates the difficulty in 
establishing the identities of even important 
officials in the Sultan's service. Szakály's and 
Tardy also imply that the work of previous 
Ottoman historians is often as much a hin- 
drance as it is a he 

A series of articles (Claudia Romer: ‘ Eine 
Sultansurkunde zum Feldzug gegen Wien 
1683°; Valery Stojanow: ‘Eine Urkunde 
Mahmüd's II. aus dem Jahre 1241/1826 °; and 
Elizabeth Zachariadou: ‘The sandjak of 
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Naxos in 1641”) provide excellent editions and 
commentaries on individual documents. These 
articles demonstrate not only the competence 
of the authors, but also t the study of 
Ottoman documents in themselves is more 
advanced than the study of the Chancelleries 
where they were drawn up, or of the individu- 
als who produced them. In parallel with these 
Ottoman documents, Bert Fragner’s ‘ Ein 
Privilegium aus Golkonda für die Nieder- 
lan Ostindische Kompanie' presents a 
document issued in 1674 by the last ruler of 
the Qutb-Shaht dynasty of Golconda. 

Barbara Kellner-Heinkele and Суб 
Hazai present a text of a different sort in * Die 
Geschichte der deutschen Länder aus osman- 
ischer Sicht". This gives a facsimile and tran- 
scription of an unusual late eighteenth-century 
Ottoman manuscript giving a brief history 
of Germany from fore the time of 
Charlemagne, but concentrating mainly on the 
European conflicts of the eighteenth century. 
A European theme also eme in Anton 
Schaendlinger's presentation of three speci- 
mens of a favounte Ottoman literary genre: 
* Reformtraktate und -Vorschlàge in Osman- 
ischen Reiche im 17. und 18. Sahrhundert а 
The second of the three tracts which the 
author discusses remains anonymous, but can 
be dated to 1718, and takes the unusual form 
of a discussion between a Muslim and a 
Christian officer. 

The articles on the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century history are thematically very 
varied. Klaus Kreiser presents a study of an 
individual, the orientalist Arminius Vámbery: 
‘Hermann Bamberger und die Turkologie ’; 
Ingeborg Huhn gives a portrait of a communi- 
ty viewed through the diaries of a Prussian 
Consul: * Über Juden im osmanischen Damas- 
kus um die Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts—nach 
Dokumenten aus dem Nachlass Wetzstein `; 
while Armin Kössler has contributed an essay 
on a historical epoch: * Die deutsch-turkischen 
Beziehungen zur Kaiserzeit `. This is a concise, 
but remarkably informative account of 
German investment in, and exports to the 
Ottoman Empire between 1870 and the end of 
the First World War, showing how growin; 
economic interest in the region inevitably led 
to growing political involvement. 

In addition to these, and a few other, 
articles on historical topics, the Festschrift also 
reflects. Matuz's interest in philology, with 
contributions from Arpad Berta (‘Die 
chasansche Benennung der Ungarn?) Erich 
Prokosch (‘ Ein krimtatarischer Text in arab- 
ischer Schrift 7), Wolfgang-Ekkerhard 
Scharlipp ( Türkische Gebete 1n einer polnis- 

oranüberstezung °), Andreas Tietze 
(* Türkeitürkisch: posat, pusat’), and Peter 
Zieme (‘ Alternative Übersetzungen in alttürk- 
ischen buddhistischen Werken °). 


COLIN IMBER 


ZEYNEP Ск: Displaying the 
Orient: architecture of Islam at 
nineteenth century World's Fairs. 
245 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
Oxford: University of California 
Press, 1992. $40. 
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The international exhibitions of the last cen- 
tury had an impact far more enduring than 
their short life-spans (usually under six 
months). The selections and decisions made 
regarding the exhibits and displays were to 
influence museum, architectural and public 
thinking for many decades, and the criteria 
laid down by exposition organizers still affect 
museum acquisition policy today. Visitors’ 
preconceptions about other cultures were crys- 
tallized by the contrast, as displayed, between 
the industrial achievement of ‘ civilized’ 
nations and ' primitive" crafts and activities. 
At the same time the Fairs, with their plan- 
ned-obsolescence construction programmes, 
offered unrivalled opportunities for Western 
architects to explore new forms and experi- 
ment with new materials. 

Zeynep Celik is one of a number of archi- 
tectural and art historians intrigued by the 
phenomenon of nineteenth-century exposi- 
tions. In this work, she focuses on the repre- 
sentation of Islamic architecture di layed at 
the World Fairs of Paris, Vienna an icago 
from 1867 to 1900. Through an examination 
of the work of Western architects responsible 
for constructing a culture in microcosm, and 
the media response in both the Western and 
the Islamic worlds to these displays, she seeks 
to reveal ‘the dominant attitudes in cross- 
cultural exchanges’. Three themes are dis- 
cussed in the first chapters: the participation 
of Misime (sic), neither n ips role (in the 
popular ethnographic * tableaux ") or a passive 
one (as official and private visitors); the * poli- 
tics’ of site lay-out; and analysis of the archi- 
tecture constructed to promote the exhibiting 
Islamic nations. The final chapters assess the 
impact of this architecture on public displays 
in Istanbul and Suez, and discuss * the re-inter- 

retations of Islamic architecture by leading 

estern architects ". 

The author has collected a mass of interest- 
ing detail, well supported by illustrations. The 
response in the Middle Eastern media to 


images projected by these public displays of 
‘cultural achievement’ makes rticularly 
good reading, one Istanbul journal satirically 


suggesting a wooden toy would demonstrate 
Ottoman industrial progress, and а veil, 
women’s emancipation (p. 49). Descriptions of 
the compromises that were made by the archi- 
tects reveal the measure of concern with 
authenticity, and the decisions made by the 
organizing committees demonstrate the deter- 
mination to furnish the public with spectacle. 
However, the accounts of the exposition archi- 
tecture and its consequent impact in the 
Middle East yield little new information, with 
the analysis treading a well-worn path. 

The coverage of contemporancous politico- 
social thought and debates on design in rela- 
tion to the Orient is kept to a minimum; the 
reader could assume, for instance, that 
Western artistic attitudes to Middle Eastern 
subject-matter were unchanging throughout 
the century. One may ask whether this has 
allowed Celik to reveal fully the actual charac- 
ter of cultural representation, the issue of 
colour in architecture or the cross-cultural 
im of the Fairs' ephemeral constructions, 

n Jones's and William Morris's ideas on 
the ‘non-European craftsman’ are not dis- 
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cussed, although these have a direct bearing 
on the subject of human display and architec- 
tural decoration. Altogether, Celik’s approach 
is markedly different from, say, S. Graham- 
Brown’s (Images of women: the portrayal of 
women in the photography of the Middle East, 
1860-1950, 1988) or ‘that of Hinsley (see his 
article in I. Karpay (ed.), Exhibiting cultures: 
the tics and politics of museum lay, 
1991), but she does provide a wealth of detail 
and reminds the reader that the World Fairs 
had an international audience. 


PATRICIA L. BAKER 


RONALD E. EMMERICK and DIETER 
WEBER (ed.): Corolla Iranica: 
Papers in honour of Prof. Dr. 
David Neil MacKenzie on the occa- 
sion of his 65th birthday on April 
Sth, 1991. xviii, 244 pp. Frankfurt, 
Bern, New York, Paris: Peter 
Lang, 1991. £27. 


D. N. MacKenzie, Professor of Iranian 
studies in Göttingen and before that for many 
years lecturer and later reader at SOAS, is 
the dedicatee of this elegantly produced 
Festschrift. MacKenzie's Concise Pahlavi dic- 
tionary of 1971 is the bible of Middle-Iranists; 
it is thus fitting that a large number of the 

pers in this volume should be devoted to 

estern Middle Iranian languages. But his 
interest in, and important contributions to, 
such diverse subjects as Kurdish, Pashto, early 
Neo-Persian, Choresmian and Sogdian have 
emboldened contributors to present him with 
papers from the whole range of Iranian 
pursuits. 

The contributions are as follows: Jes P. 
Asmussen, * Ornithologisches aus den jüdisch- 

ischen Übersetzungen der hebrdischen 
ibel ° [Hebr. ‘ayit 1s consistantly rendered by 
(dwüs, * Б A. D. H. Bivar, ' The 
ideogram for “staters” in Pahlavi’ [he 
suggests that the form MSY found on a 
Sasanian dish published by Frye, and for 
which the context demands the meaning 
‘ stater/tetradrachm °’, is a scribal corruption 
for the Asy or Ауу h3gl which we find on coins 
in Palestine. The main difficulty with this is 
that фуу is not attested in Aramaic—in which 
language one ought to seek the origin of a 
Sasanian ideo ut only in Hebrew and 
other Canaanite dialects, where it is the ordi- 
nary word for * half’, Bibl. Hebr. Adsi]; Mary 
Boyce, ‘The vitality of Zoroastrianism at- 
tested by some Yazdi traditions and actions’; 
Giotto Canevascini, ‘ Medio-reflexive verbs in 
Khotanese ’; Michael L. Chyet, ‘A version of 
the Kurdish romance Mem й Zin with English 
translation and commentary’; Almuth 
Degener, ‘ Neryosanghs Sanskrit-Übersetzung 
von Skand gumdnik vi&ür" [with a translation 
of the MP text of ch. iv]; J. Elfenbein, ‘ A car- 
avan of [Baluchi] chronological adverbs ' [with 
an interesting etymological discussion]; 
Ronald E. Emmerick and Mauro Maggi, 
* Thoughts on Khotanese e and o’ [suggestin 
that both vowels could be long or short in О 
Khot] Gherardo Gnoli, ‘More on the 
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Khwarezmian hypothesis’; Gerd Gropp, 
* Züdsprams Interpretation des Ahunavairyo- 
Gebetes’ [with translation; Gottried 
Herrmann, ‘ Biographisches zu Husain Ма 
Ка&”; Jean Kellens, * Remarques sur l'oppo- 
sition de nombre en vieil-avestique’; V. A. 
Livshits and A. B. Nikitin, ‘ The Parthian epi- 
graphic remains from Gdbekli-depe and some 
other Parthian inscriptions’ [the publication 
of a number of interesting new texts, with 
photographs]; J. R. Russell, * The Do'à-ye 
Мат Stüyiin'; Lore Sander, ‘The earliest 
[Sanskrit] manuscripts from Central Asia and 
the Sarvástiváda mission’; W. P. Schmid, 
* Nhd. See und Alteuropa `; Martin Schwartz, 
‘A of a Sogdian Liber Vitae’, Shaul 
Shaked, ‘Irano-Aramaica: on some legal, 
administrative and economic terms’; Nicholas 
Sims-Williams, * A Sogdian greeting’ [examin- 
ing the opening and closing formulae in 
the Sogdian ncient Letters'], Wojciech 
Skalmowski, * А note on Iranian *dahyu-’; 
P. О. Skjaerve, ‘Middle Persian алаа, 
andnd’ [meaning ‘was’ and ‘were’ and as 
such indistinguishable in function from bud 
and bidend. Skj derives these from OP dha 
(for *ühat), ahan and dhanta, from which he 
adduces proto-MP *üd, *ün and *ünd respec- 
tively. ‘ дл and dnd were combined into dndnd, 
from which an imperfect stem dn- was ex- 
tracted, which combined with the 3rd sg. gave 
dnüd'^. The initial vowels were subsequent] 
Shortened. This seems dreadfully complicated, 
all the more so since it presupposes the sur- 
vival in MP of the reflex of a final -t which 
was lost already in OP. If the second half of 
andnd is really from the 3rd p. pl. middle 
imperfect dhantd it might be more reasonable 
to derive the second half of andd from the 
expected 3rd. sg. form *āhatā.]; Werner 
Sundermann, * Eine buddhistische Allegorie in 
manichdischer Überlieferung A. Tafazzoli, 
* Some Isfahani words’ [with comparative and 
etymological remarks]; Finn Thiesen, ‘A 
translation of Rühollàh Xomeini's Sabu ye 
‘esq’, Dieter Weber, * Ein bisher unbekannter 
Titel aus spátsassanidischer Zeit? [the personal 
name ÉXtrlnywc'n, alas Ха far, is 
explained as a compound of айг, * Reich ' and 
Alan-yózün, ‘die Alanen bekaámpfend'] and 
Yutaka Yoshida, ‘Sogdian miscellany III’. 
I append a few minutiae. P. 2: Persian Jawiis 
18, of course, not borrowed directly from Gk. 
rags, but via Aramaic and Arabic: the 
* Greek ' word itself is of uncertain and pos- 
sibly oriental origin. P.49: Neryosangh 
Dhaval translated only from MP, and not 
(directly) from Avestan, into Sanskrit. P. 163, 
n. 4: Schwartz speaks of the ' transfer of the 
Pahlavi ideogram W (from Aram. wa-) on the 
one hand as abbreviation (9) for ‘wd (ud) in 
Manichaean Middle Persian, and on the other 
as w for u “and” in New Persian’. That the 
‘Pahlavi’ writing system should have influ- 
enced that of Man.MP is anything other than 
certain; that it should have that of NP 
is really out of the question. In NP w is a 
purely phonological representation of the 
postclitic -u/- Р. 198: the version of the story 
of the ‘ three fish ` preserved in Sogdian is not 
found in КаШаһ wa Dimnah, but only in some 
(late) versions of Paricatantra. Also, that the 
story of Barlaam and Josaphat found its way 
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to Europe ‘durch manichdische Vermittlung ' 
has indeed been postulated, but never demon- 
strated. In the much appreciated bibliograph 
of MacKenzie’s publications read (р.х, su 
anno 1978) Катіз, not Kamas. 


FRANQOIS DE BLOIS 


Corpus Inscriptionum — Iranicarum. 
Part i: Pahlavi Inscriptions. 
Vol. iv. Ostraca and Vol. у. Papyri. 
Texts г Ostraca, Papyri und 
Pergamente: Textband. Von Dieter 
Weber. x, 265pp. 42 plates, 
2 maps. London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies for 
the CII, 1992. £30. 


The most recent volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum | Iranicarum is Dieter Weber's 
impressive edition of Middle Persian ostraca, 
papyri and parchments. After a short intro- 
duction we find the editor's readings of the 
199 ostraca and 59 yri (or chrents) 
which had been published in photographic 
facsimile (but without interpretation) in an 
earlier portfolio of the CI (Ostraca and 
Papyri, ed. J. de Menasce, 1957) followed by 
those of 65 previously unpublished papyri. 
For each text Weber gives first a physical 
description, then a transliteration and (where 
possible) transcription and translation and 
inally an extensive commentary. The texts are 
followed by several appendices: first, a 
detailed discussion of the palaeography of the 
documents with a useful table of typical letter- 
forms. Second, a (песезѕапіу brief) discussion 
of the linguistic and stylistic characteristics of 
these meagre documents. Then, after a list of 

. the date-formulae and the identifiable personal 
names and a discussion of the place-names, a 
complete word-index; the latter would perhaps 
have been even more useful if the individual 
words had been glossed. The volume con- 
cludes with beautifully clear photographs of 
the hitherto unpublished items. 

Weber's book is a pioneering and funda- 
mental contribution to Iranian studies. Apart 
from Olaf Hansen, who, now more than 50 
years ago, published a much smaller collection 
of papyri from Berlin, he is the first scholar to 
attempt in print a reading of any significant 
number of what remain probably the most dif- 
ficult documents in Middle Pesian. It is per- 
fectly clear that anyone who might in future 
venture to struggle with these miserable scraps 
of pottery and pa wil take Weber's 
meticulous work as his point of departure. 

The i, which form the larger of 
this collection, are, like all the known Middle 
Persian papyri, from Egypt, wiae Weber, 
like his predecessors, accepts that they must 
belong to the brief period of Sasanian rule in 
Egypt during the last decade of the reign of 
Xusrdy П Abarwéz, i.e. roughly between 619 
and 628. The fact that a number of the papyri 
mention a ür certainly seems to imply a 
Persian military presence in the Nile valley, 

hough one should perhaps not entirely ги 

out the possibility that some of the texts might 
have been written after the Byzantine recon- 
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quest, for this need not necessarily have led to 
expulsion of all the- Persians who were liv- 
ing in the country. What has not as yet been 
noted is that one of the documents contains 
what seems to be a precise date; 1 am referring 
to the parchment P 19, a fragment of a letter 
written, as Weber puts it, ‘mit extrem kur- 
sivem Duktus’ and ‘ daher nur bedinge inter- 
pretierbar '. In lines 6-7 the editor reads: 


са YWM “hi(ywngt Yt MN 
BY ыу! 
QDM.. XXXX' llli Ill (...) 


That line 6 mentions a day and a month is, | 
should think, clear, although Weber's reading 
of the letters between YWM and BYRH is 
neither grammatically plausible nor easily rec- 
oncilable with what is visible on the photo- 
graph. For the unread signs after QDM the 
context would seem to require SNT, ‘year’, a 
possible, if by no means obvious, interpreta- 
tion of the minute letters. For the MP idiom 
abar sal X. (as opposed to the common early 
NP sal bar X.) compare Dura Europus 1, the 
inscription at Iqlīd, the inscription at Barm і 
Dilak (as read by Gignoux, Studia Iranica, 20, 
1991, 12) and, І should think, also the last line 
of P44 of this collection (read: BYRH "tr 
Q[DM SNT...]. The following number, 
though it could conceivably be ' 47 ', is more 
likely to be ‘37’ (the first loop of the initial 
ligature is significantly larger than the second) 
and it 1s only this interpretation which gives us 
a date during the Persian occupation of Egypt. 
I would thus read. 


(...) YWM 'Itwh()t W BYRH tyl 
орм SNT шш...) 


ie. rüz Ardwahist ud máh Tir abar 301 37, 
which would correspond (if we assume, with 
Ndldeke, that the first regnal year of Xusrdy 
H began on 27 June 590) to 18 September 626. 


The largest group of ostraca (O ! to O 190) 
was discovered by Herzfeld near Rayy in 
Northern Iran and: was attributed by him to 
the sixth century. Their stereotyped formula- 
tion permits a fairly clear interpretation. They 
begin (often, though not always) with a for- 
mula of blessing, such as abzdn, and a date 
(normally only a day-name, sometimes a day 
and a month), mention a personal name (usu- 
ally preceded by the preposition б or pad) and 
a specified quantity of some commodity (most 
commonly wine) and end with a verb, usually 
YHBWN, less commonly YHBWNt() or 
YHB. Since in these texts the letter t is often 
reduced to a mere vertical stroke it is (as 
Weber remarks, p. 214, n. 4) often not possible 
to say whether what we have is in fact 
YHBWNt and not simply YHBWN', with an 
otiose final stroke. In all cases Weber reads 
the verb as ddd and consequently interprets 
these ostraca as treasury records: they immor- 
talize the fact that such-and-such a quantity of 
wine (or whatever) ' was given ` to so-and-so. 
However, at least in ‘Book Pahlavi’ (which 
must be the primary term of reference for 
these texts in cursive script) an ideogram with- 
out ‘ phonetic complement ’ does not represent 
a past participle. One would thus rather expect 
YHBWN to stand for the imperative dah. In 
this case the texts would be instructions from 
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an official to a warehouse-worker to the effect 
that the latter should hand out the commod- 
ity in question to such-and-such a person. 
Although the less common YHBWNt(')—in so 
far as this reading is actually certain—could 
indeed represent did, the otherwise consistent 
form of documents would seem rather to 
require that we read the imperative далё, 
* give! (plural) `. (In these texts the vowels of 
the verb endings are not generally indicated in 
writing; see Weber, p. 215.) The interpretation 
of the ostraca as lunch-tickets rather than as 
records of treasury transactions is supported 
by the fact that they have very often been 
crossed out (Weber: * entwertet °), evidently to 
prevent fraudulent re-use of the discarded 
tokens. It would seem pointless to cross out a 
treasury record: these would either be stored 
for further reference, or, if no longer needed, 
thrown away. Moreover, the assumption that 
the texts are at least notionally letters from 
one 
so often begin with a formula of blessing or 
greeting, again pointless in a mere record. In 
particular, the interpretation of the concluding 
verb-forms as imperatives allows us to make 
sense of the frequent opening formula 'št 
PWN LK' (with variants), which evidently 
means * Реасе be to youl’, an interpretation 
which Weber considered (p.12), but then 
abandoned in favour of the suggestion that 
LK' is an abbreviation for ТҮК (which 
Weber misquotes as 'RYK), dagr ‘long’, and 
that the formula consequently means * Frieden 
für lange (Zeit) '. The difficulty does, however, 
remain that in ‘Book Pahlavi’ the 
Aramaeogram LK (10) is written without a 
final otiose strike. 


In his discussion of the script Weber makes 
a distinction between the letter t (with a loop, 
as in ‘Book Pahlavi’) and ¢ (either with a 
horizontal line in place of the loop, or merely 
as a vertical stroke) and claims that the latter 
is ‘ein selbstándiges Zeichen und nicht aus / 
herleitbar `, referring for further discussion to 
an article of his which has not yet been pub- 
lished but which 1 have had the privilege to 
hear read at a conference. A full discussion of 
this hypothesis must await its a rance in 
print; for the moment it may suffice to say 
that Weber's claim (following Hansen) that 
the ideogram traditionally read as PWN ought 
instead to be interpreted as pf leaves out of 
consideration the fact that in MP monumental 
script the word is unambiguously written as 
PWN. 


FRANCOIS DE BLOIS 


WILHELM Епвк5: Westiranische 
Mundarten: die Mundart von 
Sivand. (Westiranische Mundarten 
aus der Sammlung Wilhelm Eilers, 
Bd. ш.) [xxiv], 376 pp., 4 plates. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1988. DM 184. 


The book under review is the third volume 
in а presentation of the Western Iranian 
dialects of present-day [ran and deals with 
that of Sivand, which is located about twelve 


n to another explains also why they. 
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miles north-east of Persepolis on the old route 
connecting Isfahan and Shiraz. The author, 
having held the chair for lranistik at the 
University of Würzburg for many years, died 
on 3 July 1989 and whether a fourth volume 
of his Westiranische Mundarten on the dialects 
of Anürak and of the oasis of Hür as envis- 
aged in this book (cf. p. x) will ever be pub- 
lished is not known Earlier volumes contained 
the dialects of Hünsür (vol. 1, 1976), some 
90 miles north-west of Isfahan, and of Gaz 
(vol. 1, 1979), twelve miles north of the same 
town. Eilers began his study of these dialects 
in 1933 when he first went to the East, and he 
collected more material after 1936 as head of 
the German Archaeological Institute in 
Isfahan. Supplementary field-work was done 
after 1939 and it ıs only this material which 
survived World War II, and so could be used 
in the present volume. Eilers was able to verify 
this material during a short stay in 1976, and 
he has of course also profited from the publi- 
cations of other investigators of the Stvand 
dialect, namely, F. Andreas (Jranische Dia- 
lektaufzeichnungen, Berlin, 1939, repr. 1972), 
О. Mann (Kurdisch-persische Forschungen 11/1: 
Die Mundarten yon Khunsár, Mahallat, 
Natánz, Náyin, Sümnán, уйпа und Sô- 
Kohriid, Berlin, 1926) and last but not least, 
P. ie (Le dialecte de Sivand, Wiesbaden, 
1979). 

The introductory here include a pref- 
ace (pp. vii-x), a list of sources and abbrevia- 
tions (pp. xi-xx), a map of the region (p. xxi), 
and seven colour plates that show the author's 
main informant, *Ali-Murüd Burzü (and his 
family), as well as Sivand and its surround- 
ings. The introduction (pp. 1—33) gives general 
notes on the geography of Sivand, its name, 
the character of the informants, the contents 
of the texts published here, and on the placing 
of the dialect of Stvand. It is followed by 
what Eilers calls * Grammatk des Dialektes 
von Sivand’ (pp. 35-137), which contains an 
ample commentary on phonetics (pp. 35-73), 
morphology (pp. 73-100), verbal stems 
(pp. 100-32), and a relatively short note on 
syntax (pp. 132-7). The major part of the 

k, however, comprises the texts and their 
translations (pp. 139-300), followed by a glos- 
sary (рр. 301-52), a useful list of idioms 
(pp. 353-73), and addenda (рр. 375—6). 

As in the case of Eilers's earlier volumes, 
the main value of the present book lies in the 
introduction, and especially in the texts given 
there, which are made accessible by the trans- 
lations and the detailed glossary, though the 
latter seems to be incomplete and is sometimes 
difficult to use because of the system of pho- 
netic transcription employed. The texts and 
translations are unfortunately not printed on 
facing pages, which would have greatly facili- 
tated their reading and usefulness. 

Though the material used by Lecoq was col- 
lected in the seventies and is much more recent 
than that collected by Eilers, the latter's 
Westiranische Mundarten is by no means 
superfluous. There are important differences 
between the two publications, especially with 
regard to the linguistic treatment of the ma- 
terial. Eilers, in the tradition of his predeces- 
sors Andreas and Mann, uses a purely phonet- 
ic transcription to present the texts, thus 
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giving no precise description of the phonology 
of Ѕїуапаї. Such formulations as ‘ Quantitats- 
schwanken bei F und й” (р. 35) or * Zweigipf- 
ligkeit des Vokals' (p. 37) obviously describe 
various allophones, whereas ‘ Vokalverdün- 
nung a > i’ (p. 38), and similarly ‘й > 7-Ver- 
dfinnung’ (p. 41) hint at a historical develop- 
ment. Thus the chapter on the * Lautlehre’ 
contains data on different pronunciations as 
well as notes on the ‘ Lautgeschichte’ of 
StvandT. Some striking examples, admittedly 
extreme, such ag а, d, az, dz ‘von’ (p.95), 
bera, ш berdi, bürd-i, bere, up * für, 
wegen ` а) ог berë, , bèrği, biriü 
* Reis ` (p. 305) will illustrate phonetic sys- 
шей in this book. 


tem 

Though even the linguist can profit from the 
texts Eilers presents, he has to be conscious of 
the fact that they are recorded phonetically 
rather than phonol Пу. For structural pur- 
poses the texts would have to be rewritten in 
the light of the standards of other works such 
as MacKenzie's Kurdish dialect studies (vol. 1, 
London 1961; vol. П, London, 1962). Only 
then it would it be possible to give a surer 
description of the structure of the dialect. 
With regard to the value of the texts, the 
everyday conversations are, of course, far less 
valuable than the fairy tales which do indeed 
merit special attention, and not only from the 
folkloric point of view (cf. pp. 27 ff). 

Here may follow only a few observations of 
personal interest: 

$9 (p. 45 f.): The so-called * Vokalharmonie " 
is treated as being a form of vowel assimila- 
tion (* Form des Vokalangleichs `); it 1s clear 
that this 1s one of the best examples of allo- 
phones conditioned by other vowel surround- 
ings, cf. e.g. (p. 45) mibandad ~ mdbdse 'er 
bindet' or mibaram ~ méberl ‘ich bringe" 
where, by the way, the choice of writing -d- 
and -e- seems very accidental (cf: e.g. 53 
[p. 36 Ғ.]); for mF- and its StvandT equivalent cf. 
also $62 (p. 99 f.). 

$20 (p.60) According to Eilers Iran. 
*dafma- has to be derived from Av. daxma- 
* Grabstätte ` although it seems more likely, 
with K. Hoffmann (Aufsätze zur Indoiranisti. 
1, Wiesbaden 1975, 338) and others (Cf. 
R. Schmitt, Kratylos, 35, 1990, 106), to explain 
it as being original, the Avestan word having 
changed its shape through dissimilation (*-fm- 
> -xm-). 

§33 (p. 68): Eilers wants to derive the verbs 
ri- ‘gieBen’. nd& ‘werfen’ and peš- 
‘ kochen ` from s-extensions of the correspond- 
ing roots *raix-S- (root *raik- ‘ leave"), *han- 
tax-š- (root *tak- ‘run’) and “pax-8- (root 
*pak- ‘cook '); since the only -s-extension we 
know of for these verbs is from *pak-, і.е. 
*paxi-, in B. Sogd. pwxé- ‘ cauldron’ (SCE 
206, 236) it seems safer to start from *гаіќауа- 
тер. ra se as causatives for the SivandT 

гій ‘pour’ (the intr. verb of the same 
root has no by-form rés- as the trans., cf. 
р. 115); it is therefore very likely to assume 
*ričya- for it) and пйї- ‘throw’. A certain 
example of *-t- > -i- is wi- ‘say’ < *vüc- 
mentioned by Eilers himself (ibid.); even pe3- 
* соок” may then show the same development 
and be derived from *patya-. As perhaps the 
only exception we may recall niZf- * verkaufen ' 
(p. 116) which is of course from *fra-vaxs- via 
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*froxs- and *frūš-. Other verbs with compar- 


able structure are pāš- * besprengen, 
verspritzen’ (р. 114) and pš- ‘bedecken, 
anziehen’ (ibid. without any certain 
etymology. 


$64 (p. 100 ff): in spite of necessary criti- 
cisms of the phonetic description employed, 
the collection of verbal stems and forms is of 
great use (p. 101): the root of the verb 5-/bi- 
* sein’ (адал) is *b (as is shown by Jong 
-й- in the weak grade) not simply *bheu-,— 
(р. 107): The etymology of gen-, gin- etc. * wer- 

en, geschehen (Judan)* remains difficult; but 
could initial g perhaps point to the preverb 
*ham-, re. *han-kan- or the like? Another 
possibility would be to see in gen- gin- etc. a 
orm of Old Persian kunautiy with intransitive 
meaning as is also noticed e.g. in Ossetic 
kenyn ‘to do’, but also ‘to те `. Cf. 
Fortunatov, in Kuhns Zeitschrift fur Ver- 
gleichende Sprachwissenschaft, 36, 1900, 25 
n.2 with reference to balü&i k'anay, Bouda, 
Caucasica, 11, 1934, 58 ff. (for the intrans. 
character of Osset. kenyn). 

Despite these critical observations the book, 
at least in important parts, can be read like a 
personal narrative; and this was one of the 
major merits of the author who unfortunately 
died before he could edit more of the valuable 
material be collected all his life. 


DIETER WEBER 


HELMUT WALDMANN: Der komma- 
genische Mazdaismus. (Istanbuler 
Mitteilungen, Beiheft 37.) xiii, 
237 pp., 8 plates, 2 foldout maps. 
Tübingen: Ernst Wasmuth, 1991. 


Situated in a region of the Upper Euphrates 
dominated by Mt. Nimrud (Nimrud Dagh), 
the Kingdom of Commagene (later to become 
the Roman province of Euphratensia) which 
flourished їп the Late Hellenistic and Early 
Roman periods is best known for its religious 
monuments. In fact not much else is known 
about this kingdom, caught between the com- 
peting Roman and Parthian spheres of influ- 
ence, apart from the astute dynastic marriages 
orchestrated by its Hellenized Iranian mon- 
archs, the cult of their kings made famous by 
colossal monuments, and one of the most 
mportant religious inscriptions from the 
Hellenistic penod (OGIS, 383, Eng transl. 
S. M. Burstein, The Hellenistic age from the 
battle of Ipsos to the death of Kleopatra VII, 
Cambridge, 1985, 47-65). The dynasts (known 
as the Orontids) were Hellen Iranians and 
this admixture of cultures is also reflected in 
their regal cult, especially in the highly con- 
trived syncretistic names of the deities (e.g. 
Zeus Oromasdes, Atragnes Herakles Ares, 
Apollo Mithras Helios Hermes). The monu- 
ments themselves are well known and are part 
of the standard itinerary of most modern-day 
tour groups to Eastern Turkey. Since the end 
of the nineteenth century, the monuments and 
inscriptions of Commagene have been the sub- 
ject of intense study, but mainly by German 
scholars, and it is therefore not surprising that 
this comprehensive study of the Hellenized- 
Zoroastrian regal-cult of Commagene should 
have come from the same academic stable. 
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H.W. has already contributed a well 
received monograph on the cult-reform of 
Mithridates I Callinicus and of his son 
Antiochus 1 (Die Kommagenischen Kulltre- 
formen unter Konig Mithridates 1. Kallinikos 
und seinem Sohne Antiochos I, Leiden, Brill, 
1973) which brings together almost all the 
inscriptions of Antiochus 1 (with Greek text 
and translation) on ruler-cult. This 
new work, which contains a new edition of a 
number of inscriptions of Antiochus with a 
German translation. of the new text from 
Sofraz Kóy, plus a revised translation of the 
famous Nimrud Dagh Inscription, and which 
also attempts a detailed survey of the religious 
monuments, is therefore a welcome addition. 
H. W.’s book begins with a succinct account 
of the discovery of the Comm ian го, 
monuments and inscriptions (pp. 28-32) which 
includes mentions of material Pund by recent 
excavations near Zeugma (Bitlis). He then 
moves straight on to the religious and political 
ideas of Antiochus 1 (711023131 B.C., king 
from ?75 B.C., see discussion of dates on 
p.55). Readers less familiar with previous 
German contributions on the subject of 
Commagene are well advised to consult the 
excellent article of R. D. Sullivan, ' The 
dynasty of Commagene' in Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der Rümischen Welt, 1/8, 1977, 
732-98 and M. Boyce and F. Grenet, A his- 
HA of Zoroastrianism, 1и, Leiden, 1991, 
309-52 for indispensable background informa- 
tion. H.W. holds the view, now common 
among scholars, that the Orontids were 
strongly Iranian in their religious outlook and 
therefore one has to seek the roots of 
Antiochus's religious form (especially that of 
the ancestral-cult as evidenced by his identifi- 
cation with the Regulus (the chief star) of the 
Zodiacal sign of Leo) in Achaemenid religious 
ideology, particularly in the veneration of the 
Iranian (as distinct from the Roman) Mithras 
and in Mesopotamian astral-theology. Geo- 
political factors also played their part, in that 
Antiochus was consciously attempting through 
religious reforms to encourage greater nation- 
alist feeling at a time when his small but pros- 
perous kingdom was on the brink of being 
swallowed up by the increasing might of 
Rome in the region. This section dealing 
mainly with the inscriptions is many ways a 
continuation of H. W.’s earlier work and read- 
ers will find the arguments difficult to follow 
without constant reference to the texts pub- 
lished in the earlier work. Readers should also 
note that the text of Antiochus’s famous 
inscription on Nimrud Dagh translated on 
рр. 2 of Mazdaismus is given on pp. 62-71 
of Kultreformen. 

H. W. then-examines in detail the monu- 
ments at Arsameia on the Nymphaios (Eski 
Kale). Following his earlier work, he divides 
the epigraphical and archacological material 
into two distinct periods: (1) the period before 
the introduction of the astrological cult 
(75-64 B.c.), and (2) the period after the intro- 
duction of the astrological cult which is fur- 
ther subdivided into (а) the first phase of the 
cult reform (75-62 8.c.), and (b) the second 
phase ne 30 в.с.). t Antiochus was a 
cult reformer is hardly in doubt but H. W., 


developing his earlier thesis, sees the pre-astro- 
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logical phase as already having been inaugu- 
rated Antiochus's father, Mithridates 
Callinicus. The archaeological remains, espe- 
cially the reliefs, are interpreted according to 
this schema. Н. W. is much more ready t 
earlier scholars to identify a major Zoroastrian 
element in Commagenian syncretism—a view 
now also shared by Boyce and Grenet. Thus 
he interprets Mithridates's Alerothesion at Eski 
Kale as a fire-temple purely on architectural 
grounds, citing examples of known fire- 
temples from Iran. One must not forget, how- 
ever, that in spite of all these Iranian elements, 
the concept of а ruler-cult 1з singularly 
Hellenistic and has no Iranian prototype. 

On the intriguing question of whether the 
Zoroastrianism espoused by the Orontids was 
Zurvanistic, H. W. presents an excellent sum- 
mary of previous scholarship (pp. 184-91) but 
unfortunately does not offer us his own judge- 
ment on the matter. The same holds for the 
он of whether the worship of Mithras at 

ommagene was a mystery cult (pp. 182-4). 
Much ink has already been spilt, often unnec- 
essarily, over whether ypdvos dmepos (* limitless 
time’) in Antiochus's inscription is the Greek 
rendering of the Avestan Zurvan akarana. A 
much more convincing proof, I believe, is 
offered by Boyce and Grenet (pp. 332-3) who 
draw attention to the fact that Zurvanite het- 
erodoxy is attested among the Zoroastrian 
communities in Cappadocia and Cilicia in the 
Early (Roman) Empire. It makes good histori- 
cal sense, therefore, to assume that the 
Zoroastrianism in Commagene—a region 
which almost bordered on Cilicia, should also 
have come under Zurvanite influence 

This well organized and well presented work 
is also amply supplied with maps, plans, 
sketches and photographs. [ts site-by-site 
descriptions of the religious buildings and 
iconography at Eski Kale will prove indispens- 
able to future scholars embarking on research 
1n a subject in which much new work remains 
to be done. 


SAMUEL N. C. LIEU 


SHAYKH TOSUN BAYRAK AL-JERRAHI 
AL-HALvETI: Hadrat 'abd al-qüdir 
al-jilani, The secret of secrets, inter- 
preted by Shaykh Tosun Bayrak al- 
Jerrahi al-Halveti. (Golden Palm 
Series.) xlix, 122 pp. Cambridge: 
o Texts Society, 1992. £9.95, 

17.95. 


This book gives the impression of being a 
‘devotional work’ and it will surely evoke a 
sympathetic response from a reader, Muslim 
and non-Muslim alike, for whom Shüfism is 
viewed as being soundly rooted in the tradi- 
tion of Orthodoxy (in short, the line of 
thought developed by such writers as Tor 
Andrae in his In the Garden of Мугіез, 
reviewed in BSOAS, и, 2, 1988, 401). It 
should soothe the minds of some who, for 
whatever reason, eschew Süflsm in general, for 
harbouring heresy or condoning heterodoxy. 
At a time which has witnessed a number of 
important publications (some of them 
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reviewed in the Bulletin) which have been con- 
cerned with the mystical cosmos of al- 
Suhrawardi and Ibn al-‘Arabl, or of Iranian 
Süfism, the content of this volume will come 
as a fresh breeze, waftin [roman шее 
quarter and from a far exotically scented 
bower. It does not help, of course, that certain 
recent writers have, for their own reasons, 
emphasized the heterodox (ghayr shar‘) 
sources of Sifism, and this to s 
that a chasm has seemingly appeared within 
the body of Islam itself, between the so-called 
‘fundamentalist ’ Qur'ün-' punchers* and the 
gnosttcs who observe Süfism as having 
emerged, not from the head of Zeus, but from 
capped Mithras and, hence, through an 
Iranian gnosis of love. 

Martin Lings, in his excellent little book, 
What is Sufism? (University of Califorma 
Press, 1977, 111), wrote: 


“If Ghaz&li more than anyone else may be 
said to have paved the way for the general 
recognition of Sufism, it was his youn 
contemporary, ‘Abd dir al-Jrláni (he 
was 33 at Ghaziülr's death іп 1111), who was 
to make the recognition fully operative 
Like his predecessor, 'Abd al-Qüdir had 
been оюн of ап exoteric authority, 
and we are told that when he finally entered 
a Sufi order, some of his fellow initiates 
were inclined to resent the presence of a 
Hanbali jurist in their midst. They little 
knew that for the next eight centuries and 
more—that is, down to the present day— 
this novice was destined to be known as 
* the Sultan of the Saints ". It would per- 
haps be true to say that no one since the 
death of the Caliph ‘Alt had exercised in 
person a spiritual influence of such far- 
reaching dimensions as did ‘Abd al-Qadir. 
His inward gifts partly overflowed into the 
outward gift of an extraordinary eloquence, 
and over a period of years he gave mystical 
discources in public near one of the gates of 
Baghdad. They were attended not only by 
Muslims but also by Jews and Christians, 
many of whom were converted by Sufism to 
Islam; and his order had spread to most 
parts of the Islamic world within one gener- 
ation of his death." 


It is therefore hardly surprising that the 
Islamic Texts Society, with its concentration 
upon publishing the works of al-Ghazalt— 
now a major project—should support the 
ublication of an * interpretation ' (or ' trans- 

tion °: p. xiii does not make this at all clear) 
of al-JüAnis Sirr al-Asrür, which Syed Ali 
Ashraf, in his foreword, considers to be ‘ the 
very essence of Sufism’. Produced in a format 
that recalis publications to be bought in а 
‘Scripture bookshop’ the text is beautifully 
presented, flowing naturally and expressing a 
spiritual calmness and a choice selection of 
phrase that both mirror the original and at the 
same time display the dedication of Shaykh 
Tosun Bayrak al-Jerrahi al-Halveti (about 
whom a reader will have to turn to other 
books mentioned in the blurb for further 
information). 

It is interesting to read this work alongside 
a work of translation of condensed Süff 
thought and spirituality such as, for example, 
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John Renard’s /bn ‘Abbdd of Ronda: letters on 
the Sufi (New York and Toronto, Paulist 
Press, 1986), reviewed in BSOAS, 1, 3, 1987, 
607. Here the themes that are discussed in al- 
JilànfPs work include Man's return home to 
the original source, Islamic mysticism and the 
Sufis, the vision of God, the Veils of Light 
and Darkness, the dervishes, the purification 
of the self, charity, the Haj, withdrawing from 
the world, dreams, etc., all of which makes the 
work an excellent introduction to students. 
On the other hand, there is no index nor 
bibliography of any kind. The latter would 
have been helpful. The translator's introduc- 
tion supplies a colourful biography but fur- 
nishes no sources whatsoever (where, for 
example can be found the story of the conver- 
sion of a Christian priest and his numerous 
flock in Baghdad (pp. xxii-xxiii) to which 
Martin Lings refers?), and there are other 
instances where helpful notes, discreetly 
added, could have provided a s т edge to 
the text. In ch. xxiii there is a list of * heresies’ 
(which are examples of the trends that have 


given Süfism a dubious name amongst some 
on the straight path and which were clearly a 
problem in al-Jilànr's days), the Hulülryya, the 
Haliyya, the Awliyadà'iyya, the Hubbiyya, Ше 

Uncle 


Ibahiyya, to name but a few of s 
Tom БН who emerge in any mystical, 
spiritually exploratory and antmomian tradi- 
tion. The Qalanders (p.119) are dismissed 
briefly as ‘ wandering *. А discreet 
pointer to the Encyclopedia of Islam, and else- 
where, would not seem amiss. 

This would have of course added to the 
book's рпке, and perhaps diluted the lofty 
‘simplicity and marred the purport of the inter- 
preter. It is possibly better at times for a 
reviewer to say no more on these issues. The 
essence of the work is clear on every page and 
there will be many who will derive much 
solace from this publication. 


Н, T. NORRIS 


LEONARD LEWISOHN (ed.): The legacy 
of mediaeval Persian Sufism. xiv, 
34 pp. London and New York: 
Khanigahi — Nimatullahi Publi- 
cations, 1992. 


From this encyclopaedic work certain key 
hrases and comments stay in the memory. 
. Nurbakhsh's * The awareness of the Unity 
of Being...18 a perception of the heart. 
Philosophy pertains to the mind and dis- 
course,... perception of the Unity of 
being...to love, revelation, and vision ', for 
example, from his foreword. Also, Sayyid 
Husain Nasr's ‘ Persian Sufi literature contains 
what one could call the depiction of par- 
adise ...1t contains a kind of celestial atmos- 
here for the soul to breathe in’, and his the 
depiction of this paradisiacal world... 
makes possible access to a world of objective 
reality other than the physical...comple- 
menting in a way the Persian miniature whose 
space 18 also the space of the celestial abode ’. 
rom one of the most brilliant chapters in a 


book none of which can be ignored comes 
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Christoph Bürgel's (it might have been Mircea 
Eliade's) * To a large extent the history of the 
Islamic arts may be described as a process of 
sacralizing, and thereby legitimizing, the 
mightiness of the arts. . .', and his ‘ controlled 
ecstasy ° as'a term for his theme in relation to 
Persian $01 poetry. 

Contributions by 24 scholars are focused on 
Süfism's attainment of matunty and, its orga- 
nization into socially and politically identifi- 
able orders with their khanagas, which 
widespread, notably in Iran, between the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, after the devas- 
tation wrought by the Mongols and warlords 
who succeeded them through to Timur's fail- 
ure to re-impose political settlement, a task 
left for the Safavids. Thus, while the book 
contains essential reading on the earlier period 
of Safi development, and indeed material on 
later formulations, not least in India, its cen- 
tral theme is Süfism's supreme moment in 
Iranian Islamic history. 

Once the ‘Abbasid caliphate became defunct 
їп 1258 and rulers dominated Eastern Islam of 
whom none until 1295 were of the Muslim 
faith, other religions, and heterodoxies within 
Islam itself, were free to propagate and exert 
influences that included Christian and Judaic, 
and those from Central Asia and beyond. In 
tumultuous times, Süfism became more than 
the spiritual consolation and reinvigoration of 
Muslims in disarray. It c, as it had 
begun to be from the time of Chingiz Khan's 
first holocaust in north-eastern Iran, the agent 
of Muslim’s social rehabilitation as well as of 
the salvaging of the Faith. Not for nothin, 
were novitiates taught basic social skills s 
as weaving, tailoring, baking and candle-mak- 
ing. This * practical’ aspect of Iranian post- 
Mongol Safi orders deserves bearing in mind, 
particularly when, whether or not Süfism later 
degenerated into anti-social seclusion, it 1s 
attacked by detractors as inimical to whatever 
they might conceive to be * progress’. In the 
period this book covers, it was Iranian soci- 
etys healer and inspirer amid some of the 
greatest suffering in the history of mankind. 

With the exception of Ibn ‘Arabi, who, inci- 
dentally, came from another but also threat- 
ened pole of Islam, the inspirers were exem- 
plars of the powerfully resilient spiritual 
mmagination characteristic of regions influ- 
enced by Persian culture. They were not, as 
some have su ed, leaders of a retreat from 
the horrors of physical reality into the refuge 
of the spiritual. One of the merits of the schol- 
arship in this book is the way that it demon- 
strates the very positive preaching and guid- 
ance of the great Siifis; after all, those 
concerned with God's Creation could not 
draw distinctions between two aspects of what 
was One. Moreover, the inspirers belonged to 
regions where the heavens shine through a 
remarkably clear atmosphere to be so dramat- 
ically visible to earth's dwellers that awareness 
of the wider cosmos is ever present to the сус: 
its light in the heart shows up the terrestrial's 
relatively obscure insignificance. 

Annemane Schimmel, сор Borgel, 
and De Bruijn leave readers in no doubt of the 
beauties purveyed by the greatest $ШТ poets of 
the period, to arouse the heart and attract 
it towards the Divine from the mundane. 
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Lewisohn equally enhances knowledge of the 
work of the author of The Garden of Mystery, 
Shabistart, and, in his introductory chapter, of 
the historical setting for Persian Süfism's efful- 
gence. Norris's elucidation of Hurüfi teachin 
18 excellent with its emphasis on the idea o 
epiphany the ultimate humanism of tasawwuf, 
the ‘ self-revelation of God in humanity °’. His 
analysis includes, where he follows E. J. W. 
Gibb's suggestive comments, Hurüft influence 
on Ottoman poetry. Studies by, among others, 
De Weese, Netton, Waley, Chittick, Ter Haar, 
establish the main streams of the tradition 
with analyses of the teaching of Ibn ‘Arabi (to 
which Austin lends light on the Sophianic 
principle), of Shihab al-Din Suhrwardt, the 
Naqshbandiyya, and especially the Kubra- 
wiyya, so central to the tradition’s develo 
ment and continuity. Katouzian discusses the 
notion that Shaikh Sa’dl was somehow tan- 
ра to Süfism. He leaves the question open, 

ut also little reason not to suppose that 
Sa'dí's private world was steeped in Süfism. 
Other gems the book offers are Lawson's 
revival of interest in Rajab Вигзї, and Ernst's 
in ROzbihan Baq, and, especially welcome, 
During’s essay on Süff music, which echoes 
Bürgel's sensitive, cross-disciplinary exposition 
of 501 poetry. 

More detailed and comprehensive references 
are not possible here, to all the contributors. 
Dr. Lewisohn and the Khaniqahi Nimatullahi 
Publications, in association with the SOAS 
Centre of Near and Middle East Studies, must 
be commended for having assembled this con- 
ference, and for the compilation of this impor- 
tant book. It is too valuable, however, as the 
student of Süfism's vade mecum for, in further 
prinungs, rigorous attention not to be paid to 
the disturbing number of misprints and, for 
example, incorrect Qur'ünic references. 


PETER AVERY 


PETER AvERY, GAVIN HAMBLY and 
CHARLES MELVILLE (ed.) The 
Cambridge history of Iran. Vol. 7: 
From Nadir Shah to the Islamic 
Republic. xxiii, 1072 pp., 68 plates. 
Cambridge, | etc: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991. £75. 


With the publication of this book an ambi- 
tious academic venture has been brought to a 
not unsuccessful conclusion. A resolute reader 
can now trace the history of Iran over two- 
and-a-half millennia in nearly seven thousand 

and he can do so thanks to the efforts 
of nearly 150 authors and editors. The 
Editoria! Board for the series was established 
in 1961, and the first two volumes (numbers | 
and 5) appeared in 1968. At that time this 
reviewer can recall telegrams being sent to the 
designated authors for volume 7, urging them 
to send their manuscripts to Cambridge as 
soon as possible. In his introduction to vol. 1 
the then Chairman of the Editorial Board, the 
late Professor A. J. Arberry, struck a slightly 
more cautious, and realistic, note when he 
expressed the hope that the series would be 
completed during the reign of the ruling Shah, 
Muhammad Reza Pahlavi. That was not to 
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be, and the final volume in the series now ends 
with the fall of that dynasty. 

During its period of gestation there have 
been several changes in the membership of the 
Editorial Board, and different benefactors 
have provided funding. It is, perhaps, rather 
ironic that the first donor, the National 
Iranian Oil Company, had to wait so long for 
the publication of the volume that records its 
activities, There have also been significant 
changes in the scope of the series. It was origi- 
nally proposed to publish eight volumes, 
last of which would have provided a very wel- 
come consolidated bibliography, as well as 
cumulative indexes, and a survey of current 
research with, somewhat oddly, * Notes on 
Folklore". That volume has now apparently 
been abandoned. Two further additional 
changes are worth noting. The publication 
price of vol. 7 is exactly twenty times that of 
vol. 1. (How many academic libraries have 
seen their book acquisition budgets increase 
by such a factor since 19687) While this final 
volume is, compared to many other contem- 
porary titles from other publishers, well pro- 
duced it must be said that the type-face 
employed is smaller, and more trying on the 
eyes, than that used in earlier volumes. 

The book consists of four sections. The 
first, with seven chapters, covers Iran's politi- 
cal history from 1722 to 1979. The second 
considers the country's foreign relations in five 
chapters. Section 3, on economic and social 
developments, has six chapters; and an equal 
number in the final of the volume discuss 
religious and cultural life. The three genealogi- 
cal tables at the end, on the Afshür, Zand and 
QUT dynasties, are difficult to read and not 

ways accurate. In the Qajar one some Shahs 
are given their birth and regnal dates, while 
others are not; and Muhammad ‘All Shah cer- 
tainly did not ascend the throne in 1903. The 
index to the work is, generally ' speaking, ade- 
quate; but while there are several citations for 
the term ‘Famine’, there are none for epi- 
demics, cholera or plague. In any such collec- 
tive work the question of the balance between 
the length of various chapters is likely to 
be a difficult one—as earlier volumes in the 
series have demonstrated. Further reference to 
this point will be made later in this review. 

The first chapter by one of the editors, Peter 
Avery, considers the political career and 
legacy of Nadir Shah. It sets a suitably schol- 
arly tone for the volume as a whole by initial- 
ly investigating whether he was born in 1688— 
as some authors have su т а decade 
later. Avery favours the second date, and he 
proceeds to offer a careful and detailed review 
of the sometimes fragmentary Persian and 
European sources for the period. The Afsharid 
ruler's established reputation for cruelty and 
rapacity is in no way diminished by this inves- 
tigation; but a little more attention might have 
been devoted to his territorial aspirations and 
military el ea in the Persian Gulf and 
Oman. In ch. ii John Perry considers the activ- 
ities of a ruler with a rather more favourable 
historical image, Karim Kh&n Zand; and he 
shows how that leader succeeded in bringing a 
welcome measure of peace and good order to 
at least part of Persia, in what was otherwise a 
violent and turbulent eighteenth century. 
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The rise to power of the Qajar dynasty 
under Agha Muhammad Khan forms the sub- 
ject of the first of five chapters by another edi- 
tor, Gavin Hambly. If the name of that tribe 
is indeed derived from a Turkish verb meaning 
* to march quickly’ then no dynasty was ever 
more aptly described. Hambly’s second chap- 
ter, and the book’s fourth, considers the reigns 
of Fath ‘All Shah and his successor 
Muhammad. Proper attention is here given to 
the question of the establishment of central 

overnment authority by the new rulers of 
Persia, a task which they often accomplished 
by the resurrection of administrative posts and 
practices used by earlier dynasties. 

Nikki Keddie, with the help of Mehrdad 
Amanat, examines the final 75 years of Qajar 
rule. This is an unenviable task to undertake 
in less than 40 pages, and this reviewer would 
have preferred to see a little more space here 
given toa portrayal of the very different char- 
acters of the four last Qajar Shahs. The issue 
is indeed raised but not, perhaps, iven suffi- 
cient prominence. This chapter also repeats 
the myth that Russian diplomatic opposition, 
in Tehran, to the granting of an oil. explo- 
ration concession to a British subject in 1901, 
was forestalled only by a ruse over the timing 
of the publication of the ent. 

The reign of the two lavi monarchs is 
discussed in separate chapters by Gavin 
Hambly. The author provides a balanced 
assessment of the many reforms which were 
introduced by Кеса Shüh; but he also notes 
the brutality of his rule and his personal : 
Two factors which have been discussed їп the 
Chapters on the nineteenth century are also 
seen to have been very important in the more 
recent politics of Iran—xenophobia and fac- 
tionalism. Hambly quite rightly pays more 
attention to individuals rather than to institu- 
tions in his analysis of Pahlavi rule, and 
his assessments of Qavám al-Saltaneh and 
Muhammad Musaddiq are careful and fair. In 
discussing the causes of the downfall of the 
monarchy the author ventures into territo 
where historical dispute is still rife. Some read- 
ers may wish that rather more attention had 
been paid to the disturbing economic and 
social consequences, for Iran, of the sudden 
increases 1n oil prices in the winter of 1973—74. 

The second section of the book on lran's 
Foreign Affairs opens with a short chapter by 
Stanford Shaw on relations with the Ottoman 
Empire. Almost all of this is devoted to the 
eighteenth century, and the treatment of the 
nineteenth century is simply inadequate. Firuz 
Kazemzadeh offers a broad survey of Iran’s 
relations with its northern neighbour in the 
period down to 1921. Here too more detailed 
discussion might have been made of issues 
such as the circumstances surrounding the cre- 
ation of the Cossack Brigade, following Nasir 
al-Din Shah’s visit to Russia in 1878. Rose 
Greaves provides two chapters, one on Iran’s 
relations with European trading companies 
down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
and the other on Iran's relations with Britain 
and British India from then until 1921. Much 
has been written on those PE and 
Professor Greaves provides a useful and com- 
prehensive review which draws upon both pri- 
mary documentation and the findings of other 
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scholars. She quite rightly draws attention to 
the е ted view which many Persians 
"held of the extent—and malevolence—of 
British influence over their country. 

The final chapter in this section is by Amin 
Saikal, who has only some 30 to cover 
Iranian foreign policy in the period from 1921 
to 1979. It is a brave attempt, but for the lat- 
ter part of the period more needed to be said 
on the related issues of regional defence policy 
and arms supplies. Dr. Saikal makes an inter- 
esting division in his treatment of the period 
after 1941: that down to 1953 is described as 
the ‘reign’ of the late Shah, from 1953 to 
1979 he is said to have 'ruled'. Here the 
author echoes an earlier point raised by 
Hambly. On the Azarbaijan crisis of 1946-47 
too, Saikal's chapter needs to be read along- 
side the earlier one by Hambly. 

For many students, and other readers, the 
third section of the book—on economic and 
social developments—may prove to be the 
most valuable. There are topics treated here, 
and usually in a highly competent manner, 
which have not yet received that degree of 
scholarly attention which has been devoted to 
the fields of political and diplomatic history 
considered in the earlier part of the book. The 
first essay in this section 1s on land tenure and 
revenue administration in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the choice of author could not have 
been better, for it is by Professor A. K. S. 
Lambton. Sound knowledge of juristic litera- 
ture is combined with a remarkable under- 
standing of agricultural, land tenure, and 
taxation practices to produce a typically com- 

rehensive and commanding survey. Richard 

apper writes on the complex issue of tribes in 
ее найн and nineteenth-century Iran. While 
some aspects of tnbal history in the twentieth 
century have been touched upon in earlier 
chapters, it is a pity that this author did not 
carry his analysis down to the later period; for 
then he could have considered the issues which 
arise when governments have access to mod- 
ern technology which tribes may not possess. 
Nevertheless Tap has some interesting 
points to make and, like Professor Lambton in 
the previous chapter, he observes how in deal- 
ing with distant, and often turbulent, tribes— 
and even with their own—Qajar rulers had to 
face problems which would have been very 
familiar to the Safavids'and earliler dynasties. 
Once again it was the gradual establishment of 
a new kind of rule by the first Pahlavi Shah 
which marked a distinct turning point in 
Iran's history. 

Gavin Hambly's final chapter 1з entitled 
‘The traditional Iranian city in the Qajar 
period’, and that formulation appears to beg 
several questions. How many true ' cities ', as 
opposed to ‘ towns ', were there in nineteenth- 
century Persia? Was there, indeed, such a 
thing as a ‘traditional’ Iranian city? Almost 
all the reports of travellers from that peri 
continue to describe great diversity in the 
ethos of the different towns and cities; Tabriz 
was not like Mashad, and Kirman did not 
resemble Bushire. But Hambly disarms such 
criticism by admitting, in his first sentence, 
that the chapter heading is imprecise; and by 
stating that his purpose is to review the nature 
of urban life in Iran in the period before the 
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reforms of the Pahlavi dynasty swept away 
much that was ‘traditional’. The chapter is 
a very wide-ranging one, and it will be of 
interest to readers from several different 
disciplines. But historians will note the re- 
appearance of a persistent problem, the widely 
varying nature—indeed the basic unrehability 
—of population estimates for Iranian towns 
last century. When such discrepancies occur, 
and travellers who followed each other quite 
quickly can provide vey different estimates 
or the population of the same town, then 
conclusions should be tentative. 

A similar, but perhaps slightly less severe, 
problem confronts the author of the next 
chapter on European Economic Penetration 
from 1872 to 1921. But as the writer is Charles 
Issawi, readers can be sure that the search for 
evidence has been conducted in a meticulous 
and exhaustive manner, and the analysis pro- 
vided is sound. Issawi looks at transport, 
trade, finance, foreign investments and conces- 
sions, and finally at шалщфхшїп, mining 
and petroleum. The treatment of the latter cat- 
egories of economic activity is inevitably brief, 
but it forms a useful introduction to the 
two final chapters in this section, Keith 
McLachlan's on economic development from 
1921 to 1979, and Ronald Ferrier's on the oil 
industry. Both authors have extensive research 
experience in their respecitve fields, and the 
overall quality of this section of the volume is 
well maintained. In Keith McLachlan's chap- 
ter the reader is provided with a t range of 
statistics, but to assume that all are entirely 
accurate may be to place too much faith in the 
efficacy of * modernization’ in Iran. Not the 
least of Ronald Ferner’s merits is to keep his 
reader aware of the changing situation in the 
international oil industry, as well as in other 
aspects of Iran's domestic economy, while still 
providing sharply-focused detail on the petro- 
leum sector. His treatment of the oil national- 
ization crisis of 1949 to 1953 will strengthen 
the hope of many readers that publication of 
vol. 2 of the British Petroleum Company's 
History will not now be long delayed, 

It is with the final section of the book, on 
religious and cultural life from 1721 to 1979, 
that this reviewer has the most difficulty. This 
stems from a combination of ignorance and a 
persistent lack of enthusiasm for Qajar arts 
and crafts, despite the attractive plates in- 
cluded in the volume. Earlier titles in the series 
made adequate allowance for ' cultural" his- 
tory so, in justice, the same principle has been 
applied here. But, as has been noted above, 
some of the earlier chapters needed to be 
expanded to provide adequate treatment of 
their topics; and some of these final chapters 
could, perhaps, have been condensed to pro- 
vide the necessary space for that. But other 
reviewers will surely argue that it is the final 
part of the volume which should have been 
expanded at the expense of previous sections; 
and such arguments can never be resolved to 
the satisfaction of all potential readers. There 
might, perhaps, have been a good case for fol- 
lowing the logic of the a nt advanced by 
several authors in the k, namely that 
Pahlavi Iran was in many ways different from 
Qajir Persia. Therefore the suggested vol. 8 
might have become a separate study on 
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the period from 1921 to 1979. In such a 
way—expensive though it would doubtless 
have been—the interests of a wide range of 
readers might have been more successfully 
accommodated. 

The first two chapters in the final section 
are, in the reviewer's opinion, the easiest to 
justify, and they could indeed have been incor- 
porated in the earlier sections on political his- 
tory, Both are by Hamid Algar. The first is on 
religious forces in eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Iran, and the second carries the dis- 
cussion of the same theme down to 1979. 
Given Iran's recent history neither chapter 
requires any further justification. Algar has 
some interesting, and possibly controversial, 
points to make; particularly on the causes of 
the events of 1979, for he insists that the revo- 
lution was ‘fully Islamic in its substance’. 
There are several Iranian political figures— 
not all of them living 1n exile—who might 
dispute that view. Algar's figure for the 
number of demonstrators killed in Tehran on 
9 September 1979 is also vastly higher than 
that usually given. 

Peter Chelkowski has a very wide range of 
topics to cover in his chapter * popular enter- 
tainment, media and social change in twenti- 
eth century Iran’. He discusses matters such 
as story-telling, gymnasia, processions and 
other observances in the month of Mubarram, 
popular and experimental theatre, films, radio 
and television. Given the nature of the regime 
since 1979, it is not surprising that he ends on 
a rather gloomy note. 

Peter Avery's second chapter is entitled 
* Printing, the press and literature in modern 
Iran °. There is much useful information 
provided here, particularly on the history of 
the introduction of printing, and on the devel- 
opment of newspapers. But the publication of 
an account of a journey to Persia made by 
William Webb in 1869, and which was litho- 

phed at the Royal College m Tehran in 

870, appears to have escaped his attention. 
This rather curious little item may have been 
the first ever printed in English in Persia. 

Basil Robinson discusses Zand and Qajür 
painting, and there are a generous number of 
plates to illustrate his analysis, one of which 
shows that М№5іг al-Din Shah was quite an 
accomplished artist. Jennifer Scarce, too, has a 
wide range of photographs to assist with her 
very knowledgeable coverage of architecture, 
ceramics, metalwork and textiles. 

Despite some of the reservations expressed 
above this is a useful book; and students for 
many years to come will have good reason to 
be grateful to the members of the Editorial 
Board, and the individual editors and contrib- 
utors, for their patience and persistence in 
bringing the series to such a conclusion. 


R. M. BURRELL 


K. PARAMESWARA AITHAL (comp.): 
Veda-laksana. Vedic ancillary liter- 
ature: a descriptive bibliography. 
(Beiträge zur Südasienforsch. 
ung Südasien-Institut Universitat 
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Heidelberg, Bd. 143.) [vii], 737 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1991. 


This is a most meritorious and comprehen- 
sive catalogue of Sanskrit material, printed 
books and manuscripts, bearing on the oral 
tradition of Vedic texts (phonologies, inven- 
tories, and accentuation and recitation manu- 
als). Despite the importance of achieving an 
understanding of the processes of oral trans- 
mission, with implications for the understand- 
ing of the Vedas in their modern written form 
and of the phonology of the earliest period of 
Sanskrit, the impetis that brought samples of 
these works before the public long since 
subsided. As the living tradition itself dies out, 
many thousands of manuscripts, by which ıt 
was reinforced, are mouldering away, often 
obscurely catal à 

Pandit Aithal's introduction surveys the 
inchoate state of existing research, the parlous 
state of oral Vedic instruction in India today, 
the shortcomings of existing catalogues, and 
the serious or disastrous deficiencies of pub- 
lished editions. He lists several thousand items 
under more than 1600 distinct (or apparently 
distinct) titles, interspersed with author entries 
and cross-references, and describes manu- 
scripts and annotates references to printed 
books, to a large extent from personal inspec- 
tion. On occasion, as has been known to hap- 
pen in Europe, a manuscript was not available 
to the would-be catalo; for in ion ‘ as 
it was under seal' (p.317). ether, for 
example, M. S. Bhat's study of Rgvidhüna is 
omitted (pp. 181 f.) because of a cut-off date 
or because of its injudicious main title (Vedic 
tantrism: a study of Rgvidhüna . . . , Delhi, etc., 
1987) is open to speculation. 

Very great personal effort has gone into the 
compilation, which includes accession num- 
bers and shelf-marks for libranes in India and 
Germany, as well as those of the Indian 
Institute in Oxford and the BL, SOAS, RAS, 
and Wellcome Institute in London. The com- 
piler himself promises to make it the basis for 
a comprehensive study of the Siksd literature 
and justifiably expresses the hope that it will 
inspire others to similar efforts. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


DaviD J. KALUPAHANA: А history of 
Buddhist philosophy: continuities 
and discontinuities. xvi, 304 pp. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1992. £34, £12.95. 


The author, who received his Ph.D. from 
the University of London and is now profes- 
sor in the Department of Philosophy East and 
West, University of Hawaii, nts in this 
book the result of thirty years’ preoccupation 
with the nature of the Buddhist teachings as 
seen from the standpoint of Western philo- 
sophical analysis. It is in two parts and he 
deals first with early Buddhism, characterizing 
it as non-substantialism and radical empiri- 
cism. He finds some indications pointing to 
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the possibility of such a stance already in the 
Rgvedic philosophical hymn (10,129), in which 
he of coursé quite rightly sees other pointers 
as well, including the one which led to what he 
calls the substantialism of the Upanigadic and 
subsequent Brahmanic tradition. The Buddha 
eliminated it right at the start in his compre- 
hensive analysis of sense perception which did 
not reveal it to be a process dependent on a 
* self” (ütman) and did not lead to the appre- 
hension of any such solid or eternal entity 
within the objective world either. Applying 
analysis also to yogic experiences of higher 
states of mind, the Buddha found that the 
same was true about them, thereby denying 
them any absolute cognitive value, while 
accepting their wider relative cognitive range 
in terms of retrocognition (of past lives) and 
of direct knowledge of other minds. He also 
maintained that inner cognition of one's own 
state of freedom was possible, but rejected the 
notion of omniscience. In logic the Buddha 
left no room for any * essentialist ' conceptions 
which would allow for any kind of ultimate 
objectivity and he also avoided purely formal 
criteria; what is true and what is false is found 
out in the context of becoming, and that is the 
province of ' dependently arisen phenomena `. 
Analysing them in their naturally occurring 
sequence leads to the formulation of the theo- 
ry of ‘dependent arising’ which again works 
without resorting to the notion of a solid enti- 
ty within that process. Metaphysical notions 
can also be avoided if language is not used as 
if it referred to unchanging objects (i.e had an 
ontological commitment). But it is equally 
wrong to imply that language lacks the capa- 
bility of communicating human experience 
(the author calls this view * linguistic transcen- 
dence"). Communication is possible, shows 
the Buddha, using the technique of a well- 
guided discourse. 

This does not mean that all becomes clear. 
Thus the problem of the human personality 
within a non-substantialist outlook which yet 
accepts its continuity through a sequence of 
lives remains a vexed one for all interpreters. 
To present the analysis which leads to the doc- 
trine of the five * aggregates’ is the easy part. 
To skip over the difficult other part is not 
unusual. The author does so by saying that 
the analysis of the humán personality into five 
aggregates is intended to show the absence of 
a metaphysical self as well as the presence of 
an empirical self, a kind: of ‘selfless self’, 
whatever that might mean. The analyses of the 
world as object and of the subject's experience 
of suffering do not, however, lead to any 
probiems, while presenting mirvdna in terms of 
reedom avoids attaching to it any ontological 
label. Unanswered questions, especially about 
the person who reached freedom and his sta- 
tus after the death of the body, are therefore 
wrong questions, having no practical value for 
achieving that status. Only pr on the 
eightfold path can lead to it, which is also a 
way to moral perfection, to be reached not by 
adherence to absolute moral principles, but by 
growth through actual moral actions. This is a 
situational or contextual concept of morality, 
again avoiding any sidetracking into meta- 
physics. All this may be too sophisticated for 
the villagers in traditionally Buddhist coun- 
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tries, but the author disputes the anthropolog- 
ical school of thought, ascribing to them only 
animistic beliefs and ritual worship, and insists 
that basic Buddhist teachings permeate also 
* the ordinary religious consciousness ' through 
sermons delivered by monks in village temples. 

It is Part Two which to some extent justifies 
the title and subtitle of the book by tracing the 
ways in which Buddhist thought developed or 
deviated from the original positions. First the 
author turns to the absolutist tendencies (with 
respect to buddhahood, personhood and the 
elements) and to the Abhidhamma: the latter 
represents continuity and checks the former. 

hen looking at the concept of the perfection 
of wisdom, he refutes the tendency to absolu- 
tize it by pointing to its true pragmatic mean- 
ing which is simply perfecting one's own wis- 
dom. Nagarjuna 18 seen as a true continuator 
of the Buddha when showing that no view 
of the ultimate is absolute, not even the 
Buddha's. The real culprits are the Lotus 
Sūtra, whose absolutism pertains both to the 
path and the goal, and Lankdvatdra which 
absolutizes emptiness. Vasubandhu, on the 
other hand, was not an absolutist idealist 
as he is often labelled, but achieved in fact 
the deconstruction of absolutist metaphysics, 
while Dignüga was, in the author's view, the 
last of the great Buddhist philosophers of 
India to remain faithful to the early Buddhist 
teachings; both of them are ill-served by the 
distortions of their respective commentators 
Sthiramati and Dharmakirti. In contrast to 
them and cont to early Theravüda per- 
ception, Buddhaghosa did not preserve the 
original standpoint of the Buddha's teaching, 
subtly introducing into it metaphysical specu- 
lations of other schools. 

Tantras are a complex problem. The author 
sees them as neither a corruption nor a culmi- 
nation of Buddhism, but accepts the psycho- 
logical significance of their symbolism for 
Buddhist practice. He salvages also Ch'an 
(Zen) methods, provided they are separated 
from distortions brought in by the search for a 
metaphysical entity (one's own nature, usually 
equated with the ultimate reality). 

This is not really a history of Buddhist phi- 
losophy, but an analytical exposition of the 
author's understanding of early Buddhism as 
the middle path both in theory and practice, 
and an evaluation of subsequent developments 
as to whether they preserved the original 
spirit. The criterion is avoidance of extremes 
in theory, such as absolutism and scepticism 
etc., and of metaphysical speculation in prac- 
tice, while adhering to a pragmatic under- 
standing of the means for achieving the final 

oal. Like the Buddha, the author therefore 
caves all the interesting questions of specula- 
tive philosophy unanswered. The results of his 
analyses expressed in contemporary philo- 
sophical language may not attract much atten- 
tion from emic philosophers, too pre- 
occupied with the tools of their trade rather 
than the substance of philosophizing, but it is 
a worthwhile exercise. Scholars ting the 
results of their research into difficult onginal 
texts could take some terminological hints 
from it and thereby benefit their readers. 
Some views and evaluations expressed in the 
book could no doubt be disputed and would 
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need more thorough substantiation to defend 
them than the author d gear but even so 
they could be fruitful stimuli for further 
discussion. A book well worth studying. 


KAREL WERNER 


Кат L. MANKODI: The Queen's 
stepwell at Patan. (Project for 
Indian Cultural Studies. Pub- 
lications, Vol. m.) xvi, 252 pp. 26 
foldout plans. Bombay: Franco- 
Indian Research, 1991. 


The stepwell, or a well with an underground 
flight of leading down to the level of the 
water, developed early in the arid regions of 
Gujarat and Rajasthan. In the first stepwells 
nothing more plain dressed stone pro- 
tected the sides of the sandy pit, but gradually 
architects devised the means to strengthen 
these structures. The corridors were expanded 
in length and width, landings introduced at 
regular intervals, pavilions with multiple 
storeys built, and the stepped ‚ which 
originally was only a practical adjunct to a 
well, acquired a character of its own. The 
simple village well was transformed into a 
strikingly original architectural form. — 

Since the construction of a reservoir was 
regarded as a mentorious act, especially to 
commemorate the dead, innumerable stepwells 
were built through the centuries, These subter- 
ranean structures with their ornate interiors 
make a strong Жарап on the visitor who 
chances upon them. 

The stepwell at Patan has been noted by 
many European travellers since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Among these, 
Colonel Tod visited the site in 1837 but the 
first scholarly account had to wait until 1883 
when the archacologists, James Burgess and 
Henry Cousens, surveyed Patan. The first 
photograph of the stepwell and a drawing of 
the surviving torana pillar was published in 
their Architectural antiquities of northern 
баш (1903). 

е тоел by Kirit Mankodi is а com- 
рне study of recently restored Капї Vav. 
or centuries the stepwell was barely visible, 
concealed as it was under sand and debris. It 
is only during the last 15 years that the 
Archaeological Survey of India started desilt- 
ing and conserving it. 

As the name ' Rant Уйу” suggests, the st 
well was a royal building, commissioned in the 
last decades of the eleventh century by the 
queen Udayamatl, then a dowager queen, 
as a memorial to her husband, Bhimadeva 1 
(c. A.D. 1022—64) of the Caulukya dynasty. 
Measuring more than 65 m. in length, from 
the entrance arch to the far side of the well, 
and embellished by more than 400 sculptures 
of exquisite workmanship, the Карт Vav was 
the most ambitiously conceived stepwell of its 
time. Its design and execution must have 
called forth all the skilful experience and 
resourcefulness at the disposal of its builders. 
According to the author, who offers a capti- 
vating account of the history of the Кап Vav, 
the building works must have lasted for 15-20 
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years, up to 1085 or 1090. When the structural 
works has been completed, but before all the 
images had been placed in the niches, queen 
Udayamati—probably an aged lady by that 
time—performed its consecration. 

The stepwell remained in use throughout 
the twelfth and the thireteenth centuries. 
During this period, donors commissioned 
sculptures m order to fill the niches which had 
remained empty. The panels showing Visnu, 
standing, or resting on the serpent Sesa, the 
Kalki-avatiira and the inscribed portrait of the 
guten Udayamatī were installed at this point. 

t the end of the thirteenth century, a major 
flood of the Sarasvati destroyed the upper 
parts of the structure and a huge amount of 
debris was deposited in the pit. Subsequent 
floods gradually silted up the corridor 
although the draw-well was still accessible. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
Muslim rule was established in Patan, and 
Hindu and Jaina temples were dismantled, the 
Queen’s stepwell remained hidden. However, it 
continued to be used thoughout the centuries 
by the local Jaina community for the disposal 
of their unserviceable images. Between 1805 
and 1811 loose slabs, pillars and other materi- 
als from the well were used to build the Ваго 
Viv. Shortly after the monument was noted 
by British travellers and scholars, the first of 
whom was Arthur Malet at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and finally Burgess's 
and Cousens’s account was published in 1903. 

The Queen’s Stepwell of Patan has for the 
first time been methodically presented here, 
and its complex architecture and magnificent 
sculpture discussed. This extremely well docu- 
mented monograph contains eight chapters. 
After some general information regarding the 
present condition of the Rant Уйу, the author 
gives an account of the method of building 
а stepwell. The second chapter, exclusively 
on architecture, is divided into two section: 
(A) the component parts and the structural 
elements; and (B) the description of the step- 
we]l. Each of the constituent paris of the step- 
well ıs analysed. The core of the monograph 
is, however, the three major chapters on the 
sculptures; this 1s not surprising, as the sculp- 
tures are the most striking feature of this mon- 
ument. This section is introduced by a general 
chapter on the placement of the sculptures, 
followed by one on the images in the niches, 
and finally, by a chapter on the sculptures on 
the upright posts. Two shorter chapters, the 
first on pillar medallions and brackets and the 
second on the detached sculptures from the 
stepwell, lead to the concluding chapter on the 
date, constructors and style of the Rant Vav. 
A well selected bibliography and very helpful 
analytical index conclude the volume. 
Especially to be commended are the first- 
class photographs (black and white by the 
American Institue of Indian Studies, and 
colour by Mrs Xintian Zhu), the architectural 
drawings, and the charts which show the 
placement of the niched images on the ste 
well and those on the first course of the wall. 

This book is a very valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the architecture and scul 
ture of Gujarat in the eleventh and twel 
centuries; its painstakingly careful catalogue of 
the sculpted mages on the walls and on the 
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upri t posts of the well will be invaluable to 
a 


seriously interested in iconography. 
A. L. DALLAPICCOLA 


KRISHNA Dutra and MARY LAGO 
(tr.): Selected short stories of 
Rabindranath Tagore. vii, 310 pp. 
London and Basingstoke: 
ee London Ltd. 1991. 
£9.99, 


WILLIAM RADICE (tr.): Rabindranath 
Tagore, Selected short stories. 
(Penguin Twentieth-Century 
Classics.) ix, 326 pp. London: The 
Penguin Group, 1991. £6.99. 


The appearance of these two new trans- 
lations of Bengali short stories in 1991 marked 
both the 130th anni of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s birth and the fiftieth of his death. 
Both share the same explicit or implicit aims: 
to make the stories live for the contemporary 


foreign reader far removed from Tagore s land 
and language and unfamiliar with hts personal 
voice. Although the two publications have six 


stories in common they are otherwise very dif- 
erent. 

The distinguished writer of the introduction 
to the Macmillan collection (who does not 
number Bengali among her languages) sets out 
the translators’ criterion for their selection. Of 
the nearly one hundred Tagore stones extant, 
these are ‘the most humane, most compas- 
sionate and masterly’. Although described as 
‘freshly translated * all but three of them have 
appeared in previous collaborative works by 
Mary Lago, principally in The Housewarm 
and other selected writings, 1965, translat 
with Amiya Chakravarty and Tarun Gupta. 
These new translations, with Krishna Dutta, 
add little fresh life to earlier versions. The 
pon are accurately rendered in a straight- 
orward pedestrian fashion avoiding most 
factual errors of translation. But the eccentric 
choice of English style and vocabularly creates 
an archaic and baffling language which is 
neither Bengali nor English. Phrases such as 
* emeritus post master’, * gratuitous expenses’, 
‘subversion of his style of living’, ‘ sunlight 
coruscating on the leaves ' are ornamental but 
oddly obtrusive in the context of simple stories 
of rural life. The selection of what to include 
and what to omit in the notes and glossary 
following the text is always controversial. Here 
it is not crucial, but what is not clear is the 
criterion by which words or topics were con- 
sidered under which section. 

William Radice's translations are very dif- 
ferent. In contrast to the safe collaborative 
a , his publication 1s an immensely 

y solo flight. The selection of stories, intro- 
duction, translations, two appendices, biblio- 
graphical notes and glossary are all his own 
although his preface acknowledges the sup- 

rt and advice of numerous Bengali friends). 
enturing out во far, he makes a number of 
smail slips and errors in translation (many 
соге їп the 1992 reprint) which will be 
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easily spotted by, and may well annoy some 
Bengali readers. But they will not impede the . 
enjoyment and understanding of the stories by 
the linguistically challen English reader. 
The wide range of meanings so often packed 
into a single Bengali word or phrase gives that 
language great richness of texture and allusive- 
ness but poses problems for any translator. At 
the end of ‘ Punishment (‘ sdsti’) Chandara’s 

nse to the civil surgeon’s offer of a last 
visit from her husband, ‘marag!’, includes 
both the meanings ‘I'd rather be dead’ 
ee and ‘To hel with him" 
Radice), and others as well No mere 
mechanical approach to translation can 
resolve these challenges. 

Where the Macmillan volume prints 14 
stories written between 1891 and 1925 (two of 
which are really novellas), Radice's focus is at 
once more comprehensive and more narrow. 
He has selected 30 stories, all written in the 
1890s, when Tagore lived largely in Shelidah, 
East Bengal, managing his family estates and 
from there editing the Calcutta magazine 
Sadhana (Endeavour), in which many of the 
stories first appeared. Radice's introduction 
explains the reasons for choosing this particu- 
lar decade and sets the stories in the context of 
Tagore's immediate experiences, connectin 
those with underlying themes in his life an 
writings. Translations of the poem ‘ Passing 
time in the rain" EA ey from ‘Sondr 
tari’ (‘The Golden Boat^ 1894)) and of sel- 
ected letters from ‘Letters to his niece’ 
(‘ Chinnapatrabalt’), printed as appendices, 
illuminate the internal and external environ- 
ment which shaped the stories. 

And what ot the stories themselves? They 
come across not as translations but as freshly 
minted creations which en the reader in 
their own right. One is i iately struck by 
the enormous range of subject matter and 
style. True, there are the expected moving and 
realistic tales of * small lives, humble distress 
... humdrum grief and n', but there are 
also educated urban life (^ Thakurda °), middle 
class domestic drama (* Unwanted °), assertive 
and dramatic women (‘ Resistance broken" 
and (‘False hope’), folk tales (* Wishes 
granted ’), rational and ironic pieces (* А prob- 
lem solved ^ supernatural fantasy (* The hun- 
gry stones’), etc. In length they range from 
three pages to 15 or so. 

To the modern reader these tales come as a 
revelation of the lost unity of Bengal, of the 
interdependence of as well as the conflict 
between urban Calcutta and the rural riverine 
lands to the east. A poi t sense of a whole 
abandoned world which present and future 
generations can never experience directly is 
recreated by the ic of Tagore's words. 
And these stories are about Bengal, not British 
India. The foreign rulers are mainly off sta 
and intrude only occasionally in person. 
recurring themes of modernization, reform, 
openness to the outside world versus tradition 
and authority are not simply consequent on 
the British presence. Here they are also Indian 
and, more fundamentally, simply human 
issues. 

A few stories make use of the classic 
European unities of time, place and subject to 
spotlight a single turning point, a moment of 
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insight. However, many a to follow the 
familiar narrative folk tale form. Tagore was a 
wonderful teller of tales! But although the 
beginnings of the stories are often deceptively 
simple their development almost alwa 
breaks new ground—in Tagore's own words: 
*no story quite resolved, not ending at the 
end, but leaving the heart uneasy '. 

The overwhelming impression is of a society 
at once intimately interconnected and at the 
same time fragmented into non-communicat- 
ing units. Again and again, husband and wife, 
friend and friend, master and servant, lovers 
or members of the same family come to grief 
because they cannot or are not allowed to find 
the words with which to reach out to one 
another. Even where love and goodwill are 
abundantly present these words cannot be 
voiced, or, if attempted, are often terribly mis- 
understood. Part oF Тароге'з genius lies in his 
ability to create those very words through 
which this sense of isolation and frustration 
can be so precisely communicated. It is a para- 
dox that it is only through words that this 
wordlessness can be expressed. 

But it is a further paradox that these sub- 
tleties can actually be re-expressed through the 
English words of Radice's translation. This 
goes beyond mechanical accuracy. It is nearer 
alchemy, though here not a transmutation of 
base materials. Only complete sympathy for, 
analysis of and absorption in both languages 
alow this kind of transformation to take 
place. 


ISABEL KENRICK 


JULIA LESLIE (ed.): Roles and rituals 
for Hindu women. xviii, 267 pp. 
Lun: Pinter Publishers, 1991. 


Over the last ten years scholars of religion 
have developed a steadily growing interest in 
women's separate religious lives, their roles 
and rituals, their religious aspirations and 
experiences. In terms of scholarly production 
most of this interest has been directed to 
women in the Judaeo-Christian tradition; 
studies on women in religious traditions other 
than Christianity are far fewer and are there- 
fore particularly valuable in advancing our 
understanding of the t diversity of 
women's image, status and function in differ- 
ent religions and cultures of the world. 

Several surveys on women in Hinduism exist 
already, both in article and book form, and so 
do some detailed case studies of particular 
Hindu women, based on textual and empirical 
rescarch. The papers edited by Julia Leslie are 
a welcome addition to this growing corpus of 
studies which increase our knowledge about 
women in the Hindu tradition. Besides the two 
papers written by the editor herself, the vol- 
ume contains eight other contributions (the 
back cover of the book refers wrongly to a 
total of twelve) which were originally ре 
sented at a wo shop on Women and Indian 
Religion ' (organized by Julia Leslie in Oxford 
in June 1987). Most of these papers present a 
particular aspect of ongoing, wider research 
published, or about to be published, by their 
authors more fully elsewhere. 
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The material brought together here has 
experienced a rong pd OE hand. ahe 
papers have grou’ together into four 
major sections and each paper is simila 
structured through te subtitles, plus an 
introduction and conclusion for each piece. In 
her general introduction to the whole volume, 
Leshe draws the reader’s attention to two dis- 
tinct approaches which contributors have used 
in discussing the religious roles and rituals of 
Hindu women, First, there is the textual 
approach on which the majority of papers is 
based. Women's roles and rituals are studies 
through an interpretation of traditional reli- 

ious texts which express male voices that 

ave pronounced on the meaning and value of 
the religious role of Hindu women. This raises 
difficult theoretical and hermeneutical prob- 
lems, which though implicitly alluded to, are 
not spelled out and analysed here. Then there 
is, secondly, the empirically grounded 
approach where the researcher listens to the 
actual voices of women, whether in real life or 
as recorded in texts. This approach is evident 
ın several chapters of the book, particularly 
those on mothering rituals and dance, as well 
as on women saints and ascetics. 

A wealth of textual and observational 
details are here brought together through 
which male and female Hindu voices from 
past and present speak to us in quite a new 
and challenging way. The volume can be com- 
mended for the high quality and meticulous 
care of its research and the excellence of its 
presentation, enhanced by helpful illustrative 
material (photographs and diagrams). Each 
chapter is self-contained and can be read quite 
separately, but all chapters together can also 
be read as a sequence which reveals connect- 
ing threads recurring throughout. These have 
been skilfully highlighted by the editor in her 
introduction as * the tension between text and 
воста! reality, between precept and practice, 
between the views men hold of women and 
those women maintain regarding themselves; 
the importance of the women's perspective 
and voice’, but they also include issues con- 
cerning the sexuality and reproductive capaci- 
ty of women and the persistent notion that the 
only religious path open to women in 
Hinduism is that of the good wife (p. 12). 

It thus comes as no surprise that the book 
opens with a first section on ‘The ritual 
wife ' in which two pa examine the role of 
woman in Vedic sacriftcal ritual (F. M. Smith) 
and in Hindu marriage ritual (W. F. Мешке), 
and clearly show how the pattern of male 
dominance is deeply embedded in the 
Sanskritic tradition. 

The second section, * Power іп the home’, 
deals with the fascinating contrast between 
what the texts say and what women actuall 
do in their votive rituals (M. McGee), wi 
mothering rituals and child practices in 
Tamilnadu (H. Stork), and with the ambiva- 
lent role models provided for women by the 
two sister goddesses Sri and Jyegtha (J. Leslie). 
The third section offers two papers on ' The 
ritual of dance ', unusual for collections of this 
kind but very valuable in highlighting the rich 
traditional role of the South Indian temple 
dancer (S. C. Kersenboom) and the religious 
emphasis on and * re-ri tion’ of modern 
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interpretations of the Bhardtnatyam dance 
(A. M. Gaston). For anyone concerned with 
soteriological ideas the fourth section on * The 
pursuit of salvation’ is of particular interest, 
with its examination of the ambivalent aspects 
of sati (J. Leslie), an examination of Saiva and 
Vaisnava poetess-saints (S. Gupta) and a 
study of different contemporary women 
ascetics (L. Teskey Denton). 

The book can be highly recommended, not 
only to libraries and specialist collections but 
to anyone who wants to learn more about the 
traditional position of Hindu women and the 
religious legitimization of their role. Most of 
the contributions are firmly rooted in Sanskrit 
textual studies and written from within that 
specialist perspective rather than set in a wider 
Religious Studies or Women's Studies frame- 
work. Much of the material 1s highly technical 
so that the non-specialist reader may find 
some discussions too detailed and too encum- 
bered by Sanskrit terms and quotations 
(though largely relegated to footnotes). The 
book contains excellent historical, textual and 
contemporary data about Hindu women but 
they remain largely descriptive; one would 
have liked to have seen a more cogent theoret- 
ical and feminist critical elucidation of this 
rich source material. Nowhere is the lack of a 
critical-analytical perspective more evident 
than in the cumulative * General bibliography ' 
of almost twenty pages where, in contrast to 
the clear structuring of the preceding chapters, 
no attempt has been made to subdivide the 
very diverse material listed. Everything is sim- 
ply lumped together in alphabetical order dis- 
regarding all differences between editions of 
Sanskrit texts, their translations and commen- 
taries, studies on Hindu gods and goddesses, 
sacrificial literature, primary and secondary 
sources, source material] on photographic neg- 
atives and colour film, not to forget publica- 
tions on Hindu women, the primary focus of 
this book. My hopes of finding a specialist 
bibliography on Hindu women were soon 
dashed; the guiding principle here is the needs 
of the Sanskrit scholar. 

l also wondered whether the choice of the 
title * Roles and rituals for Hindu women’ 
(rather than * of Hindu women °) had deliber- 
ate implications. Are these the roles prescribed 
for them by their male mentors and voices of 
the past rather than roles chosen and created 
by women themselves, roles which need to be 
cast aside today if Hindu women want to 
shape their own lives? 


URSULA KING 


RICHARD TERRELL (ed): John 
Chalmers: Letters from the Indian 
Mutiny, 1857-1859. 192 pp. 
Norwich: Michael Russell Publish- 
ing, 1992. £14.95. 


John Chalmers (1821—84) came from a mid- 
dling Scottish family. For personal reasons, 
which are not adequately explained, he en- 
listed as a private soldier in 1847 and was sent 
to India, Subsequently, he left the army and 
became a civil engineer in Panjab, where he 
was working at the time of the outbreak of the 
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Indian Mutiny of 1857. Like many other 
European civilians in India he volunteered for 
military service and was commissioned in a 
newly raised Sikh pioneer corps and 
despatched to the siege of Delhi. He subse- 
quently served in the campaign in Awadh and 
he remained in the army a the Mutiny. 
Many of Chalmers’s letters home were pre- 
served by his family and published in 1904. 
The work under review consists of a reprint of 
the Mutiny letters with commentary and a 
substantial introduction by Richard Terrell. . 
The 1904 edition also included some letters 
relating to a later campaign in Waziristan but 
these latter documents are omitted from the 
present work. 

The first question which may be asked is 
whether the letters are worth reprinting and 
the answer is probably in the negative. The 
letters are not without interest: they contain 
information concerning military operations 
and are revealing of the atutude of the author, 
who thought government was ‘culpably 
lenient’ to the mutineers (p. 143) and regarded 
the Mutiny as an opportunity to refound his 
own career by building up capital and obtain- 
ing a permanent commission. (The comment 
in Janice Ladendorfs bibliography of the 
Mutiny that 'the letters take a sympathetic 
tone towards the natives' hardly seems to be 
justified.) But considering how many letters of 
equal or greater interest have never been pub- 
lished at all or published only in contem- 
porary newspapers it seems something of an 
indulgence to reprint letters already available 
in a book which, although hard to come by, is 
not impossible to find. 

The second question is whether the lengthy 
introduction and commentary on the letters 
have any especial value and the answer is a 
decided negative. Terrell is an adherent of the 
old theory, frequently proclaimed at the time, 
that the Mutiny was a reaction against 
attempts to convert Indians to Christianity 
and maintains this view at length in the intro- 
duction, which contains a discussion of the 
arguments about the admission of missionaries 
to India adduced during the parliamentary 
debates on the 1813 renewal of the East India 
Company's charter. With virtually no success 
he endeavours to find support for the theory 
in the letters. 

In place of conventional footnotes Terrell 
offers comments on the letters. Unfortunately, 
he omits to furnish explanations of matters 
which might puzzle readers (for example refer- 
ences to Minié and Lancaster rifles) or to pro- 
vide any maps; and his comments are often 
statements of his opinion which is not always 
soundly based. For example, in letter XVII 
Chalmers remarks that he dined with General 
Outram There was nothing uncommon in 
general officers inviting a number of officers 
to dinner and it is quite plain from the wa 
that Chalmers mentions matters that this 
was such an occasion. This is how Terrell con- 
fuses the reader: 

“An ordinary ensign would not normally 
have dined téte-d-téte with so senior a figure 
as Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram who 
was in charge of the forces at the Alum Bagh. 
Chalmers was not an ordinary ensign, how- 
ever. He could of course have been sitting 
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close to the general in the mess, with other 
officers, but téte-d-téte could well have been 
possible.’ From time to time Terrell tells us 
that everything was very complex but he does 
not make matters much clearer by comments 
like that quoted above. 

There are several factual errors, for example 
‘t The British East India Company ' (р. 13), the 
su ion that Arthur Wellesley commanded 
at Seringapatam (p. 16) and the statement that 
Lord William Bentinck was sent to India as 
Governor General in 1833 (p. 18). One more 
intriguing error occurs in the letters themselves 
and that is in the references to the 
'Lieutenant-Governor' of the Panjab 
(pp. 107, 108, 114). In 1857-58 there was no 
such officer: Sir John Lawrence was Chief 
Commissioner (although he would have liked 
to have been Lieutenant-Governor and the 

rocess to change the status of the Panjab had 
n set in motion in 1856). 

Nevertheless, the Panjab was not made a 
Lieutenant-Governorship until 1859. 1t is odd 
that Chalmers should apparently have antici- 
pated the change. The use of the expression 
does raise the possibihty that the letters were 
edited for the original publication. 


M. E. YAPP 


ROHINI NAYYAR: Rural poverty in 
India: an analysis of inter-state dif- 
ferences. x, 297 pp. Bombay, etc. 
Er University Press, 199]. 


Noel Coward once wrote * As I was sayin 
to Charlie [Chaplin There is just too muc 
music here in Bali '. One might be forgiven for 
thinking that there has been just too much 
effort put into the measurement of rural 
povery in India, given that the results seem 
Often to be very confusing, and to have had so 
little practical result. 

Rohini Nayyar's book follows close on the 
heels of Srinivasan and Bardhan's collection 
Rural poverty in Asta (Columbia University 
Press, 1988), which was intended by its editors 
to supply an authoritative statement on the 
subject. But Nayyar's work does, in fact, offer 
an advance on that reported 1n the 1988 col- 
lection, in two respects. The principal part of 
the analysis is carried forward to 1977-78, and 
much of the remainder to 1983—84, whereas 
most of the work in the Srinivasan and 
Bardhan volume stops with the early 1970s. 
Yet more important than the fact of being 
more up to date is the fact that Nayyar has 
developed an original approach to poverty 
measurement, involving analysis of the inci- 
dence of rural poverty in terms of the degree 
of under-nutrition. Following the pioneering 
work of Dandekar and Rath, studies of the 
incidence of poverty in India have depended 
on working out poverty lines representing the 
expenditure required to purchase a minimum 
level of living. Nayyar goes beyond this, 
measuring poverty more directly, in terms of 
inadequate intake of calories. The measures 
are based on actual consumption, using data 
from the National Sample Survey on actual 
quantities of different food items consumed, 
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on average, by expenditure classes for 
1961-62, 1970-71 and 1977-78. She has 


worked out the calorie equivalent of actual 
consumption for each expenditure class distin- 
guished, in thirteen states and for India as a 
whole; then constructed poverty lines (one 
assuming a required consumption of 2,000 
calones per day, the other consumption of 
2,200 per day) expressed in money terms; and 
finally determined the incidence of poverty as 
the numbers living below these poverty lines. 
She has then gone on to derive estimates of 
the poverty gap and the Sen ' P' measure, to 
construct a time series, deflating the poverty 
lines worked out for 1961-62 by the Consumer 
Price Index for Agricultural Labourers; and 
(in the second part of the book) to undertake 
regression analyses of the determinants of 
rural poverty, examining per capita produc- 
tion and availability of foodgrains, state 
domestic product in agriculture, cereals prices, 
land concentration, and proportions of agri- 
cultural labour in the rural workforce. 

The work shows, by comparison with other 
studies, quite marked variations in the poverty 
line between states, and Nayyar's poverty esti- 
mates differ quite sharply from some others. 
For example, whereas Ahluwalia's well-known 
study showed that 33 per cent of the rural 

pulation of Rajasthan in 1961-62 was poor, 

ayyar puts the level at only 10 per cent. Her 
approach shows up considerable differences in 
the incidence of poverty between states, with 
West Bengal almost invariably being the state 
with the highest levels, often followed by 
Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra; while Gujarat, 
UP, Rajasthan and Punjab расар show 
rather low levels. Between 1961-62 (when 
Nayyar thinks that consumption was almost 
certainly over-estimated by the NSS) and 
1970-71 there appears to have been a sharp 
increase in the proportion of rural poor in 
India as a whole and in most states, while 
between 1970-71 and 1977-78 no consistent 
pattern of change emerges. The time series 
analysis, however, suggests that there was a 
definite decline in the incidence of poverty 
between 1970-71 and 1983-84 at the all-India 
level and in most states, with the decline being 
most marked in the period after 1977-78. The 
regression analyses suggest that the price of 
cereals is the most important factor underlying 
inter-state differences in rural poverty use 
of the dependence of poor rural ple on 
urchased grains), with states with higher 

vels of consumption of cheaper coarse 
cereals generally having a lower incidence of 
poverty. And, presumably, there has been 
some decline in the incidence of rural pove: 
as cereals prices have come down wit 
increased production (as Lipton argued in 
New seeds and poor People, Unwin Hyman, 
1989). 

There is no doubt justice а оаа claim 
that ‘...the poverty estimates on actual 
consumption are superior to those derived 
from a price-adjusted poverty line’ (p. 38). 
She is to be commended too, for taking 
account also of data on malnutrition, mort- 
ality, access to health care and education— 
which is something that few others have 
attempted amongst those who have measured 
poverty. But it is striking that she finds no 
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correlation between the incidence of rural 
poverty and (for example) infant mortality 
rates, or access to health care, or levels of lit- 
eracy. There is no discussion of these findin 
and sceptical readers may be left to wonder 
what, then, the poverty measures really show. 
Nayyar’s discussion of the methodology of 
verty measurement is clear; her work is 
and thorough, and her allusions to the 
processes of poverty are sound. Yet, again, 
some readers may find their scepticism as to 
the practical value of all this effort to be justi- 
fied when they come to Nayyar's policy con- 
clusions. These are to suggest that employ- 
ment programmes are important, but need to 
be better targeted, and that it is *... necessary 
to improve medical and health facilities... 
ensure greater access to safe drinking water 
... (and) ... primary education must be pro- 
vided to all.’ That Nayyar resorts at last to the 
device of ‘ Let us assume a tin-opener ' (in the 
celebrated parable of the economists on a 


desert island who have found a can of food) ` 


when she says that, in the final analysis, ‘ The 
growth strategy should be such as to generate 
adequate productive employment for the 
labour force in the normal development 

process ' may reinforce scepticism. This, and 
the other * policy conclusions’ do not depend 
in any way upon the measurements which are 
the subject of this painstaking book. 


JOHN HARRISS 


NAGESHWAR PRASAD (ed.): JP and 
social ` change. xxviii, 244 pp. 
London: Sangam Books, 1992. 
£18.95. 


Jaiprakash Narayan was an immensely 
appealing figure, especially to young people in 
northern India, over a period of four decades 
from the late 1930s to the late 1970s. His 
active ideological journey from Marxism 
through Congress Socialism to Gandhi and 
Vinoba Bhave and his own espousal of * Total 
Revolution” sustained a searching freshness 
and achieved a continuously nagging impact 
on political life in India. Although a few 
studies of JP appeared soon after his death— 
including good ones by Geoffrey Ostergaard 
and David Selbourne—no “uli eneth study of 
the lıfe and works has yet ap 

The present book scarcely ills PM 
fifteen chapters are papers deliv ae a 
seminar convened by the Gandhian Institute 
of Studies at Varanasi in the late 1980s. It has 
to be said that most of the contributions are 
tired and pretty flatulent, of limited worth— 
were there too many ‘ notables * present?—and 
that the (excerpts from?) discussion periods 
are barely coherent. The book lacks any listing 
of JP's writings and pp. 181-96 appear twice, 
at least in my review copy. 

But there are two compensations which save 
the volume and merit the attention of students 
interested in JP. There are the papers of 
Yogendra Yadav and Peter de Souza. The 
former gives a strikingly lucid and penetrating 
account of the phases of JP's development; the 
latter is a Ба ntly wide-ranging placing of 
JP in a broader context of general philosophi- 
cal ideas. These two writers are no doubt 
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younger scholars—and therefore cause for 
rejoicing. 
W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


ANNE DE SALES: Je suis né de vos 
jeux de tambours: la religion 
chamanique des Magars du nord. 
339 pp., 8 plates. Nanterre: Société 
d'Ethnologie, 1991. 


The title of this work derives from the 
homage which the shaman pays to his ances- 
tors when he beings to chant; and in literal 
terms it suggests that the newly initiated 
shaman originates in the rhythmic dancing 
and drumming which accompany his rites. As 
such, it succinctly encapsulates the principal 
theme of this interesting study, which 1s how 
shamanic ritual creates and recreates a uni- 
verse where the shaman has the power to cure 
misfortune in each specific séance. The 
authors overall approach is conventionally 
structuralist, and she therefore also attempts 
to show that the triadic structure of matri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage underlies the 
conceptualization of relationships between 
shamans, the world of spirits, and the world of 
men. The volume is thus a welcome addition 
to the ethnography of Asiatic shamanism. 

The book 1s divided 1 into two parts of which 
the first concerns ritual and society. The 
Northern Magar speak Aham kurd, mutually 
incomprehensible with the magar kurd spoken 
further to the south; and the author speculates 
that Magar ancestors migrating southwards 
for fertile land could have been repulsed by 
Indic groups fleeing the Muslim invasion of 
the subcontinent. Such a theory could explain 
the apparent paradox of a shamanic tradition 
which in many respects resembles those of 
‘ classic ' Siberian shamanism yet which is con- 
veyed in chants dominated by the Nepali lan- 
guage. However, instances from other parts of 
Nepal in which ritual language occurs side-by- 
side in Nepali and in a complex form С 
to the Tibeto-Burman mother tongue su 
that other incentives may have promot 
of Nepal: in a ritual context, whether or nol 
there is any historical support for the author's 
theory. In this sense, the author's decision to 
eschew comparison with other Nepalese 
ethnographies in general, во as to reveal the 
individuality of the Northern Magar tradition, 
appears unwise if not also paradoxical. 

first two chapters seek to show how 
human behaviour, including actions and pro- 
cedures, and matrimonial relationships are 
inextricably linked with an elaborate symbolic 
apparatus which gives them meaning (‘sens’), 
extends beyond them, impresses their structure 
onto its own, and outside the constraints of 
which they cannot be given thought (p. 45). 
With this aim in mind, the seasonal flux of 
transhumant pastoralism, hunting, fishing, 
honey-gathering and other activities, are we 
described; and the kin terminology and actual 
lineage-based marriage ge patterns of one village 
аге lucidly explicat terminology, 
notably the use of mama ' mothers’ brother’, 
orientates the system towards the repetition of 
past marriage relationships but does not pre- 
scribe them in a strong sense. Particularly 
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interesting are the statistics of wife-giving and 
-receiving by lineages, which show that numer- 
ous classificatory FZD i must have 
occurred; and the author lates that, if an 


trical marriage exchange pattern actu- 
ay cone in practice then this ma be at 
the level of 1 patrilineal groups of ddjyu- 
ы. a has been hypothesized by Oppitz 

Consistently with this pattern, however, the 
role of the son-in-law is especially significant 
in a ritual context in which wife-takers give 
services, while wife-givers give gifts. Indeed, 
the classificatory son-in-law (bhdnja), not—et 
it be added—the true son-in-law, plays a criti- 
cal part as intermediary in the recruitment of 
wives to the wife-giving lineage, thus * closing ° 
the asymmetrical cycle of exchange. For this 
reason, the author emphasizes the part which 
affinal kin play in the initiatory ascent of a 
tree by the shaman-to-be; and she interprets 
his vertical movement between real and spint 
worlds as structurally equivalent to (and 
inseparable from) the relationship between 
intermarrying groups (p. 133). From this view- 
point, the shaman and the (classificatory) son- 
in-law are both intermediaries; and the meta- 
physical activities of the shaman can be 
construed analogically along similar lines to 
those of the ' son-m-law ’. 

From a theoretical perspective, the persua- 
siveness of this account is compromised by the 
inherent obscurantism of the expression 
* structurellement indissociable ' to refer to the 
relationships between shamanic movement 
between realms and the movement of spouses 
between lineages; and the orthodox structural- 
ist gloss on this relationship as one of * com- 
munication ' does little to advance this clam. 
Arguably more significant is the possibility of 
interpreting the shaman's movement up and 
down the tree of initiation as a form of sym- 
bolic incest rather than of marriage between 
legitimately 1ntermarrying groups: the neo- 
phyte shaman enters a sexual and marital 
union with the tree as ‘daughter of the 
junge ^, yet 15 himself described as an ' être de 

forêt’ (рр. 112-13). On this view, the 
shaman's lineage is both wife-giver and wife- 
taker in relation to itself during the initiation 
rite; and this interpretation is at least consis- 
tent with the author's clam that the village 
shamans themselves comprise ‘ une société dis- 
tincte au sein du celle des gens ordinaires ' 


(p. 87). 

Chs. iti-vi offer richly detailed accounts of 
the religious organization of shamans in rela- 
tion to other spiritual and social activities of 
villagers, and the rites which precede and com- 
prise the initiation of an individual into the 
groups of practising shdkri. Each shaman has 
two masters, there being no single dominant 
guru with authority over all shamans; and 
although the corpus of lore appears to be 
essentially the same in each case, the shaman 
has some liberty to innovate, impressing his 
individuality on each séance in ways which 
laymen recognize and appreciate. It would be 
useful at some stage to test this claim by quan- 
tifying and analysing the properties of the 
chanting of master and pupil shamans, which 
has all too rarely been attempted on the 
assumption that because a tradition is a reli- 
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gious one its oral ‘literature’ must be, and 
therefore is, essentially fixed and unchanging 
from occasion to occasion. The consecration 
of the new shaman involves dancing which 
creates a ritual sphere at the heart of which 
the neophyte is born; and the author exploits 
Langer's aesthetic theory from Feeling and 
form (New York, 1953) so as to argue that the 
physical movement of dance engenders a sen- 
sation of power (‘ pouvoir’), while the repeti- 
tive nature of rh induces in the audience 
an illusion of a power independent of the 
dancer himself: thus, once created, this illusion 
itself has potential, for the powers so created 
appear to be represented by the spirits with 
whom the shaman interacts in a trance state 
(p.124). How analytically appropriate this 
is, however, must be a matter for aesthetic 
philosophy or perceptual psychology to judge. 

The second part of this book comprises an 
extended analysis of the relationships between 
acts and words in ritual, taking a specific case 
of a curing séance for detailed scrutiny. Ritual 
acts are closely tied in to the recitations of the 
shaman, which interrupt and explicate them, 
investing them with a magical power and 
relating them to mythical time. Rather than 
offer full verbatim transcnptions of a perfor- 
mance, the author chooses here to summarize 
the chants briefly in the order in which they 
occur in the onginal séance. These are 
grouped into three broad categories: incanta- 
tions to spirits, animals, or objects which are 
inseparable from the ritual acts of which they 
form part; accessory chants, which are dedi- 
cated to the accoutrements of the rite and are 
characterized by repetition and weak narrative 
development; and narrative chants, which are 
relatively independent of any specific ritual act 
and which recount often lengthy narratives. 
This is a grouping which recalls those reported 
from other parts of Nepal; and readers will 
find much of comparative interest in the 
analysis which follows tn these chapters. 

After a lucid discussion of the Magar con- 
cept of a ‘soul’, as denoted variously by the 
terms purush, satu, shyd-kwé, and a cluster of 
associated vocabulary (so ‘breath’, mo 
‘dream °), the author recognizes her analyst's 
wish to rationalize a disparate collection of 
informants’ remarks; nevertheless, she pro- 
ceeds to explore the processes which the soul 
is thought to undergo during and after life. It 
is disappointing that the author was unable to 
record funeral rites, but the transforming of 
the soul into an ancestor (pittar), and its sub- 
sequent merging with the ancestors and gods 
(deo putar) and gods and spirits (deo ) 
which dwell at the centre of the hearth, presid- 
ing over daily life, will strike chords with 
many researchers of other parts of the Central 
Asiatic world. It is fitting that she should 
bring to bear on the analysis Hamayon’s the- 
ory of the soul as occupying a liminal place 
between spirit and man in ontological terms 
and as an object of negotiation. Further analy- 
sis of the soul into components of ' l'àme-force 
de vie ' and * ámes-unités de vie’, analogous to 
flesh and bone, female and male, in the con- 
struction of physical and social existence, is 
discussed briefly in a footnote (pp. 148-9) but 
would require lengthy treatment to be taken as 
a serious reflection on these concepts... 

v 
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Although the author’s aims are primarily 
ethnographic, and her occasional excursions 
into theory are somewhat anecdotal as a 
result, the analysis of the efficacy of mtual 
contained in chs. vii, viii, xi and xii, is of more 
eneral interest. Where there is some redun- 

ncy of words in relation to acts, as when the 
shaman utters ‘! cut the snare with my knife’ 
while simultaneously cutting thread, this 
induces an effect of distancing observer and 
shaman from the rite; and the author argues 
that the ritual act does not actually achieve 
the desired aim of releasing the ius d 
soul, for its success or failure is unknown, but 
offers only its representation as an expression 
of psychologi need for wish-fulfilment 
(pp. 170, 188). While this is at odds with the 
performative logic which the author perceives 
to operate in certain incantations and in nar- 
rative journeys (pp.272, 276), the evidence 
required to support or refute the interpretation 
depends on insight into the perception of, or 

е 


f in, efficacy by the observing audience; , 


and if success of the rite is discernible only 
post facto, it is at least arguable that the ritual 
act can be thought to achieve the desired aim 
over an interval of time. 

Redundancy and repetition are common 
properties of ritual and the former appears 
merely to be a value-loaded term equivalent 
semantically to the latter. Repetition in the 
shaman's ritual action and his chants entails a 
rhythmic movement to the rite. As the author 
perceptively remarks, this introduces a tem- 
poral dimension to the whole artificial cre- 
ation of a séance. The 7,000 lines recorded, 
two thirds of which concern the rite of conse- 
cration and the curing séance, are character- 
ized by parallelisms familiar from other 
studies of oral and literate poetic tradition; 
and as forms of repetition, these are discussed 
to a limited extent. The author argues that 
parallelism in the chants does not facilitate but 
сирка communication by slowing the 
intelligibility of the ensemble as it proceeds. In 
this it is aided by a number of properties of 
ritual language which are su in the 
final chapter. These include: limited vocabu- 
lary (about 1,100 words), unorthodox syntax, 
use of alliteration, emphatic particles, and 
onomatopoeia, and the creation of novel 
words. outcome is such that the terms in 
a line resemble more the pieces of a collage 
than the morphemes of a phrase constructed 
according to the rules of grammar; and the 
author quotes M. Bloch's crude formulation 
of binomial expressions as * solidified lumps of 
meaning within the religious framework’ 
(p. 305). It seems to this reviewer that the 
author could have taken analysis of the ritual 
language further here. She states: * Un vers est 
comme une formule, il n'est pas possible de 
dire la méme chose autrement’ (р. 305); but 
she does not attempt to explore the idea of a 
formula in greater depth. 

Ritual language is one set of techniques for 
establishing a ritual universe in which the 
shaman operates, but the author argues that a 
group of chants specifically serves to anchor 
the narrative or content of the recitation in the 
immediate reality of the event itself: narra- 
tive journeys achieve this by enumeration of 
specific place names, while realistic descrip- 
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tions at the heart of myths function similarly. 
The chants are related to ritual acts by explicit 
prescription, by indirect prescription via a 
recounting of a prototypical act, and by syn- 
chronous description of the act while it is bein 
enacted. Thus, by these mechanisms the ora 
performance is tied in with the ritual action of 
the specific event. The author appears to hold 
that the Magar are engaged by these tech- 
niques of ritual; and that П is for this reason 
that the shamanic religion is a powerful force. 

It is not possible within the constraints of a 
review to do justice to the ethnographic wealth 
of detail which this volume contains. 
Comprehensive summaries of the myths 
recounted during the two rites considered, 
together with step-by-step descriptions of their 
ritual context, provide a useful basis for future 
comparative analysis. It is a shame that almost 
all of the extracts from recitations are pre- 
sented solely in the French, although refer- 
ences to line numbers here refer to the texts 
which are to be published in toto as a compan- 
ion volume. The two volumes together should 
provide an important resource for further 
work on Asiatic shamanic traditions. 


S. S. STRICKLAND 


TONAMI MAMORU: The Shaolin 
Monastery stele on Mount Song. 
[Transl. by P. A. Herbert.] (Italian 
School of East Asian Studies, 
Epigraphical Series, 1.) xviii, 
62 pp., 14 plates. Kyoto: Istituto 
Italiano di Cultura, Scuola di 
Studi sull’ Asia Orientale, 1990. 


For many aspects of Chinese history, espe- 
cially in the medieval period, epigraphy pro- 
vides an invaluable category of source ma- 
terial. Yet many Western historians of China, 
especially in the English-speaking world, seem 
daunted by the dense literary style of Chinese 
inscriptions, not to mention the technicalities 
of traditional Chinese writing on epigraphy, 
filling as it does shelf upon shelf of library 
space. The inauguration of an ' Epigraphical 
Series" in English, under the general editor- 
ship of Antonino Forte of the Italian School 
of East Asian Studies, is therefore greatly to 
be welcomed as an educational resource that 
should encourage the neophyte researcher, as 
well as making available detailed monographs 
of value to the more experienced. The first 
volume in the series sets a superlatively high 
standard on all counts, since it is based on the 
Japanese-language work of the eminent insti- 
tutional historian Tonami Mamoru, and is 
translated into English by Penelope Herbert, 
an established British historian of the T'ang 
period who has already done much to bring 
Japanese scholarship in her field to the atten- 
tion of Western readers through a number of 
earlier translations. 

The source in question, the Shao-lin stele, is 
well known, but in the hands of an expert its 
full historical source value is magistenall 
explicated, while the translator shows herself 
equal not only to rendering this commentary, 
but also the epigraphic materials themselves in 
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the original Chinese, into English. As may be 
imagined, a study that brings in newly dis- 
covered information on the career of the 
stele’s chief author and even takes the oppor- 
tunity (pp. 46-7) to correct the polymath Ku 
Yen-wu, founding father of Ch'ing epigraphic 
studies, is completed by several of bibli- 
ography, to say nothing of a full set of plates 
showing the stele as recorded in early rub- 
bings, its present position and other relevant 
materials. 

True, as has been remarked in his contribu- 
tion to Naquin and Үй (ed.), Pilgrims and 
sacred sites in China (1992), by Bernard Faure 
(and indeed as is acknowledged here, p. xiii), 
the study on which this translation is based 
intentionally leaves aside any full considera- 
tion of questions of Buddhist history raised by 
the stele. Even so, given the attention it 
devotes to basic matters of historiographic 
detail, this volume provides all the informa- 
tion necessary towards deploying the source in 
question in the interests of Buddhist studies 
also. It has certainly called for great efforts on 
the part of the translator, whose research hith- 
erto has been far removed from investigating 
any of the Buddhist elements in T'ang civiliza- 
tion; despite this, only once does she have to 
confess to having been stumped completely. 

This is on p. 38 where per-hua in the inscrip- 
tion does not, as she в ts as her * best 

*, mean cowrie-like flowers, but flowers 
of the Indian райга, the source of the leaves 
used as wring materials. According to a 
legend, recorded for example in the entry on 
Sung-shan in the Tai-p‘ing yil-lan, 39, one of 
these ‘trees was brought to the mountain from 
beyond China in Han times. The descendants 
of this exotic import were distinguished by fra- 
grant white flowers, which bloomed (we are 
told) three times annually. Missing one unim- 
portant allusion among so many, Of course, 
does not in the least diminish the value of this 
slim but entirely admirable work. One looks 
forward to further publications in this series 
with enthusiasm. 


T. H. BARRETT 


KNUD LUNDBAK: Joseph de Prémare 
(1666-1736), S.J.: Chinese phil- 


ology and figurism. (Acta Jut- 
landica, Lxvr 2, Humanities 
Seres, 65.) 228 рр. Aarhus: 


Aarhus University Press, 
Dkr. 162, $27. 


Knud Lundbek’s monographs do not 
always appear where sinologists will immedi- 
ately notice them, but they may be read with 

rofit by anyone interested in the intellectual 
istory of Sino-Western relations. This recent 
volume on Prémare presents in characteristic 
Lundbzk fashion a remarkable range of infor- 
mation concerning this notable Figurist who 
was also the best linguist after Ricci of all the 
early missionaries: one notes (p.37) that he 
сошрагей his Euro colleagues as Chinese 
spea ers most unfavourably with the black 
ves of Macao, and recalis that Ricci, too, 
had in his earty days depended on these slaves 
for their mastery of the spoken language. 
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Prémare’s frustration at his inability to = 
оп his learning emerges painfully from these 
pages, ially those summarizing his cor- 
respondence with the self-appointed sinologist 
Etienne Fourmont of Paris, already the villain 
of one of Lundbek’s earher sagas concerning 
the unfortunate German scholar Theophilus 
Bayer, victim of a bitterly hostile Fourmont 
review of his own life's work. Fourmont's 
apparent informed commitment to Chinese 
studies at first elicits from Prémare (p.44) 
plans for a sort of École Francaise d'Extréme- 
Orient in China covering Tibetan as well as 
Chinese, only for it to dawn eventually on this 
visionary sinological pioneer that his self- 
proclaimed savant was in fact hopelessly out 
of his depth in Chinese and incapable of 
accomplishing anything. Prémare's Figurist 
writin: however,  discoverin ancient 
Christian truths concealed in the Chinese 
script, had a certain influence on a Scots cor- 
respondent, Andrew Michael Ramsay (1686-— 
1743), who is revealed (p. 174) pressing some 
of his own resultant writings on the Turkish 
ambassador to France, apparently again to no 
effect whatsoever. 
Another Briton, Lord Kingsborough 
(1795-1837), eventually took the initiative 1n 
seeing to publication (at a very considerable 
expense, one might add) the long-neglected 
manuscript of Prémare's Notitia Linguae 
Sinicae, his masterly guide to Chinese, for the 
benefít of the first generation of Protestant 
missionaries: these beneficiaries, however, 
seem to have taken every step possible to play 
down their debt to a religious rival. So, as 
research assessment exercises should beware, 
pioneers in new fields do not always get the 


“immediate credit they deserve. Let us hope, 


then, that after a quarter of a millenium Knud 
Lundbek's work will cause Prémare's name to 
make at least a little impression on our cita- 
tion indexes. 


T.H. BARRETT 


DERK Boppe: Chinese thought, so- 
ciety and science: the intellectual 
and social background of science 
and technology іп pre-modern 
China. xiv, 44lpp. Honolulu: 
cen of Hawaii Press, 1991. 
35. 


This book is an рсе] and updated ver- 
sion of a text originally intended to form part 
of vol. 7 of Joseph Needham's ' Science and 
Civilization in China’ series. It now stands as 
an independent enquiry into ‘ what may have 
been the factors in Chinese civilization that 
either favoured or hindered scientific and tech- 
nological progress' (p. 4). The main body of 
this study focuses on six problem areas, each 
of which is allotted a chapter: the dynamics of 
written Chinese, the ordering of space time 
and things, the role of religion, government 
and society, morals and values, and finally 
mankind and nature. 

Professor Bodde brings to his enquiry the 
experience of a lifetime's studying and writin 
about Chinese culture and society: When s 
a scholar attempts a survey as this one 
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has high expectations, and the result is indeed 
often excellent reading. There are penetratin 
observations on subjects as diverse as the diffe 
culties caused by the Jack of punctuation and 
paragraphing in classical Chinese texts and the 
relative absence in pre-modern China of com- 
petitive spectator sports. But after having gone 
through the book 1 am left feeling less than 
satisfied. This is not so much because 1 feel 
that Bodde has not carried his enquiry far 
enough, but because 1 feel he has in fact car- 
ried it as far as the nature of the questions 
asked will allow it to be carried—and that is 
not as far as one would want to go. 

The for ‘factors’ favourable ог 
unfavourable to * progress’ is simply not in 
the long run a useful way of doing history. 
Such an approach requires artificial separation 
of the alle tendencies or groups seen (in 
inevitably iggish retr t) as progressive 
from a miscellany of social structures, cultural 
puces. philosophical systems, religious 

liefs, historica] accidents and sheer brute 
facts of geography, all of which are to be 
labelled as "factors" exterior to the entities 
whose p (or lack of it) is to be 
explained. And when the underlying question 
is usually the negative one of why certain 
developments did not happen in China, the 
chances of our being able to decide what 
counts as a satisfactory answer are further 
diminished. The criticisms by A. C. Graham 
of such attempts stand unmet after twenty 
years: surprisingly Bodde does not attempt to 
meet them, nor does he refer to them directi 
(A. C. Graham, * China, Europe and the ori- 
gins of modern science: Needham's The Grand 
Titration’, Asia Major, 16, 1971, 178-96). 

This book has its faults of detail—and per- 
haps of more than mere detail: thus, for 
instance, one is puzzled to find that the chap- 
ter on the effects of the Chinese language on 
the development of Chinese scientific thought 
fails to cite any Chinese texts on such subjects 
as astronomy, medicine or mathematics, and 
bases itself instead on examples drawn from 
"the classics, early thinkers and histories " 
(p. 9). The author's plea that such texts were 
more influential than those dealing with scien- 
tific topics surely misses the point. And I can 
think of no reason for the total omission of 
any reference to Mark Elvin's The pattern of 
the Chinese past (Stanford, 1973), given that 
Elvin's whole book is addressed to the issues 
that form the theme of Bodde's study. 

But such complaints are insignificant in 
comparison with what seems to me the fatally 
flawed methodology of the book as a whole. 
Given that, it is not surprising that despite the 
interest of the many topics visited on this 
book's wide-ranging excursions thro 
China’s past we end up, in its author’s words, 
* rewarded more by broad generalisations than 
by precise certainties ` (p. 368). We are told 
(surely not for the first time?) of the negative 
effects of the ‘authoritarianism and intellec- 
. tual orthodoxy of the Chinese state ' and ' the 
failure of mercantile enterprise to gain a truly 
respected and independent status ". The first of 
these factors seems to amount to no more 
than a restatement of the problem of China's 
alleged failure to be intellectually creative in 
the sciences, while in the second we are getting 
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revealingly close to saying that in order to 
produce such phenomena as the European 
scientific.and industrial revolutions, the essen- 
tial thing is to have been like Europe, indeed 
in the last analysis to have actually been 
Europe. Such generalizations as these are 
unlikely to suggest fruitful directions for fur- 
ther enquiry. The formulation of questions 
capable of more satisfactory answers than the 
ones given by Bodde will require intensive 
study of smaller-scale problems with the mini- 
mum of presuppositions about what ought to 
have happened in China. With characteristic 
courtesy and generosity, it is to the labours of 
his successors that the author addresses the 
pood wishes with which he closes his own 


CHRISTOPHER CULLEN 


EDWARD GUNN: Rewriting Chinese: 
styles and innovation in twentieth- 
century Chinese prose. 361 pp. 
Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1991. $39.50. 


This work is a study of the formal features 
innovative to Chinese writing in the twentieth 
century which the author sets out in the pref- 
ace is not grounded in linguistics or rhetoric. 
While this is generally borne out by the 
descriptive rather than analytical nature of the 
text, the work is, to use the author's own 
words ' fraught with terminology ' drawn from 
these two disciplines. Non-initiates into these 
fields may find his terminology obtrusive, 
despite the glossary provided. Indeed, the 
introductory chapter is so technical that the 
non-specialist reader might well sympathize 
with the 'tedium endured' by his research 
assistants combing the texts for examples, 
which the author acknowledges in his preface 

The difficulties of the introductory chapter 
notwithstanding, the author's aim 1s precisely 
to provide an analysis of twentieth-century 
stylistic development in a historico-literary, i.e. 
non-technical, context. The first four chapters 
set out the principles of Gunn's analysis. 
Upon these is based the discussion in the final] 
two chapters of twentieth-century prose liter- 
ary development in both mainland China and 
Taiwan. This is followed by a substantial 
appendix of innovative constructions which 
appeared during the twentieth century, identi- 
ted by type, date and source. 

The introductory chapter presents a general 
notion of style, setting out its cognitive con- 
stituents, both verbal and non-verbal, inclusive 
of linguistic, grammatical and rhetorical fea- 
tures but extending into issues such as socio- 
cultural expectation. These serve as a starting 
point for the study's non-technical exploration 
of style, but there is only a loose relationship 
between these theoretically-framed concepts 
and the descriptive nature of the rest of the 
text. 

Chapter ii provides a summary of formal 
innovations and trends in Chinese writing style 
since the late Qing, investigating how large- 
scale stylistic disruption signals the dramatic 
cultural upheaval of the times. Innovations in 
aspects of grammar, rhetorical invention and 
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sentence cohesion are brought to the fore and 
examined in their larger historical context. The 
discussion is chronological and includes the 
absorption of foreign knowledge through 
translation, the incorporation of compounds 
invented in Japan to translate Western terms, 
as well as late Qing attempts to promote a 
standardized prose style based on archaic 
wenyan. Indeed, the point is well made that 
the ‘ new style’ (xin wenti) which consequently 
evolved had already become established as 
standard style for journalistic and political 
writing before the пе of the New Culture 
Movement and the promotion of buihua. The 
chapter proceeds to consider the relationship 
between prescription and practice in later 
decades. It examines the highly selective 
absorption of regional linguistic features 
despite the agitation for a greater role for 
regional pile in wnting. This includes a pre- 
dictable analysis of the work of Lao She as an 
exemplar. It considers the central role of the 
Yan'an forum in defining the role of style in a 
context in which literature for the people had 
come to be viewed as ‘a beneficial commodity 
like food or medicine", and the nationaliza- 
tion of style since 1949 whereby stylistic prac- 
tice became standardized and codified and the 
prescribed stylistic practice was to include the 
token use of a set stock of regionalisms. Zhou 
Libo is cited to exemplify how the work of a 
writer criticized for the over-use of regionalism 
is actually written for the greater part in stan- 
derd Mandarin. 

After a brief chapter presenting the author's 
methodology for the dating of linguistic inno- 
vation and a consideration of other determi- 
nants, e.g. political, which might also help to 
establish a particular convention, ch. 1v exam- 
ines the promotion of various stylistic prac- 
tices by various writers in the twentieth centu- 

, and the means to evaluate ^ them. 

iscussion of the use of cliché and idiom and 
the absorption of European and Japanese fea- 
tures are contrasted with the conservatives’ 
advocacy of traditional patterns. The contrast 
is drawn between the ideal of terse wenyan and 
the prolixity of baihua which sought to reduce 
ambiguity with ‘ multiple particles and lengthy 

'phrases'. The associative. power of sty istic 


practice is also examined in the light of con- 


tempo: criticism. One example cited is that 
of Mao Dun whose carefully researched use of 
regional h was deemed to lie uneasily 


alongside his Europeanized narrative style. 
The final two chapters present not so much 
a rewriting, but a retelling, with a linguistic 
emphasis, of the story of Chinese twentieth- 
cent literary development. The literary 
analysis relies heavily on the work of other 
critics who are quoted as the need arises so 
that what is produced is an overview of stan- 
dard critiques of Chinese writers with exam- 
ples of their linguistic usage or rhetorical prac- 
tice. The success or otherwise of this approach 
depends on the nature of the work in question. 
The examination of the juxtaposition of 
ional 8 and official jargon in the work 
of Zhao Shuli is illuminating because linguistic 
lay is a central feature of his work. 
Buperficially, the text of Li Youcai banhua 
appears to honour the folk idiom, and pro- 
vides a * polite note’ to those readers unfamil- 
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iar with it. However, Gunn shows how the 
Narrative in practice condescends to local 
speech in a very controlled way and actually 
promotes a common national language. This 
type of analysis succeeds because Zhao's work 
is very sensitive to and plays on the linguistic 
and stylistic preoccupations of the day. Its 
application in a different context, to Lu Xun's 
Guxiang, for example, works less well. To 
associate Lu Xun's reversion to archaism at 
the end of the story with *a narrator haunted 
by a private nostalgia for a world irretrievably 
lost" is hardly to offer a novel re-analysis of 
the story. 

Allowing space for a discussion of literary 
developments in both mainland China and 
Taiwan, Gunn brings out the similarity in the 
relationship between prescription and practice, 
not least with regard to the position of region- 
alism in style. The way in which modernist 
techniques, particularly disjunction, were 
adopted by writers in both aiwan and the 
mainland with the aim of subverting official 
authority over literature and stylistic practice 
1s also interestingly discussed. In general, this 
substantial section of the book provides some 
noteworthy ints but little that is new. 
Nevertheless it is a useful summary with a dif- 
ferent slant. 

As a whole, the work falls between two 
stools. Because it lacks a technical framework 
the linguistic analysis is de-emphasized, but 
because the work is grounded in such analysis, 
the critical aspect is not innovative enough. 
However, the main achievement of the work is 
not so much the body of the text but its 
appendices which take up half the book. 

A linguistic analysis of literary texts to bring 
out innovations in usage 18 a task that many 
teachers of modern Chinese literature are 
obliged to undertake. Here for the first time is 
an analytical presentation of modern construc- 
tions dated according to their appearance in 
twentieth-century texts, with Jarge numbers of 
examples. Although the relationship between 
the text and the appendices is not always a 
happy one, the appendices stand indepen- 
dently as an invaluable reference tool and as 
testament to the achievement of Gunn and his 
research team. This is the wii d рас of the 
work and outweighs any percei shortcom- 
ings in the text. 


HILARY CHUNG 


Davip HoLM: Art and ideology іп 
revolutionary China. (Studies in 
Contemporary China). хуш, 
405 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1991. £45. 


The core and the fascination of this long- 
awaited book on Yan'an yangge are the inner 
chapters (v-viii), where the author discusses 
old and new e in brilliant technical 
detail. David Holm’s familiarity with Chinese 
performing arts, together with his massive use 
of contemporary primary materials, give his 
work a unigue authority. No serious study of 
this period henceforth can afford to overlook 
his meticulous account of the Yangge move- 
ment in Yan’an cultural and factional politics. 
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Art and ideology in revolutionary China is also 
indispensable reading for an understanding of 
Chinese literature and the arts in the twentieth 
century. 

The introduction raises two important 
methodological problems: how to approach a 
“literature of assent’ (apart from simple con- 
tent analysis), and how to assess the factor of 
Party control. Holm’s sensitivity to these ques- 
tions distinguishes his work from that of his 
predecessore on both sides of the Cold War 
ence, and the core chapters satisfactorily 
demolish the old simplistic models. The dis- 
cussion on ideology, however, is incomplete, 
with unfortunate consequences for the rest of 
the book. For example, Holm’s reading of 
Mao's ' Talks at the Canan Forum ' implies 
that whatever appears on the page must be 
intentional and unambiguous; we still await a 
definitive treatment of this document. 

In his conclusion, Holm su that ' the 
CCP leadership set out quite deliberately dur- 
ing the Yan'an period to lay claim to the 
Mandate of Heaven' and they did this 
* methodically °, though not ‘ crudely or overt- 
ly '. It 1s a fascinating idea but hardly shown 
in the text, More convincingly, a comparison 
is made with the radicalism of the Taiping 
rebels and the CCP's ‘latent neo-conserva- 
tism '. Holm then switches to the CCP's prag- 
matism (an unlikely framework for ‘ mandate 
construction '?), admits to surprise at its extent 
(1 assume this is what is meant—a word is 
missing from the text), and wonders why the 
Party did not develop a more theoretically- 
generated and dogmatically-applied sinified 
Marxist aesthetics. His final lines seem to 
imply a criticism of the Fatty for having left 
‘unresolved at the level of ideology” the 
‘underlying problems of artistic form and 
genre’ along with a belief that the Party's 
writers and artists were faced with * fundamen- 
tally incompatible Chinese und Western artis- 
tic conventions.” The confusion in these 
passages echoes the weakness of the early 
chapters. 

olm at several points notes his disagree- 
ment with the ‘usual picture’ in Western 
scholarship, where it might have been more 
accurate to refer to orthodox Chinese posi- 
tions adopted in the West some decades ago. 
He seems not to have noticed (for example) 
that few scholars now believe that Zhou Yang 
was simply Mao’s mouthpiece. The biblio- 
graphy confirms the impression that the 
author has not kept abreast of current scholar- 
ship on modern China. Only a handful of 
Western books published in the 1980s 1s cited, 
and none at all more recent than 1985. Holm’s 
repeated claim that the May Fourth and New 
Culture movements are characterized by ' cul- 
tural iconoclasm * also gives an out-of-date air 
to the book. He Qifang is quoted as having 
noted that May Fourth was not wholly icono- 
clastic but itself c a form of critical 
adaptation of traditional literature in creatin 
a new national literature; here Holm coul 
have reminded readers that He, like most May 
Fourth poets, had made extensive use of tradi- 
tional subjects and tropes in his ‘ new’ poetry 
and short fiction since the early 1930s. 

Minor problems in the early chapters 
include statements to the effect that the 
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Үап'ап period was the time when writers and 
artists first came into serious contact with the 
Chinese common people and when they first 
came under Party direction and control, where 
it might have been more accurate to say that it 
was the time when they first took into 
account, professionally and systematically, the 
indigenous forms of popular Chinese culture, 
and then found that alternatives to accepting 
Party direction and control were becoming 
increasingly limited. On p. 62, naturally Xian 
Xinghai would not say that Chinese com- 

sers should imitate Western music ' blind- 
у': not only would the specific discourse have 
ruled out such a position, as Holm has just 
noted, but I cannot think of any discourse 
where it would be permitted. 

The ‘Note on Chinese character glosses’ 
might have been prepared for another book; 
it bears little relationship to this. Characters 
are not glossed at the bottom of the page as 
stated, but at the end. It is stated that names 
of provinces, major cities and well-known fig- 
ures like Mao Zedong will not be glossed, but 
Hunan, Jiangxi, Shanghai, Changsha, 
Chengdu and Mao Zedong can all be found in 
the glossary. The first title in the ' List of 
abbreviations’ is not glossed along with the 
others (but can be found under ch. ii). 
Characters for authors and titles in the notes 
are not glossed, and since not all works cited 
reappear in the bibliography, ıt would have 
been helpful to follow first citation with trans- 
lation. Otherwise the glossary is exhaustive 
(4 entries), accurate (on a spot check I 
ound only one error) and immensely useful. 
The series title is not given on either the title 
or half-title pages, and there 13 no information 
on the series except on the back cover jacket. 
The main caption to the (undated) illustration 
on p. 27 is missing, and the sub-captions are 
not entered in the ‘List of illustrations.’ The 
typeserting 15 unsightly, and oddities include 
the use of dashes instead of brackets for trans- 
lations of special terms. Transcriptions (use of 
capitals and italics) are inconsistent, but the 
few typographical errors | noticed are mainly 
confined to the last chapter. 


BONNIE S. MCDOUGALL 


Language atlas of China. Gen. Ed. 
(Australia), S. A. Wurm, B. T'sou, 
D. Bradley; (China) Li Rong, 
Xiong Zhenghui, Zhang Таш, 
[In two parts, boxed]. (Pacific 
Linguistics, Series C, no. 102). 36 
maps, 22 sheets text material + 
addenda et corrigenda. Canberra: 
Australian Academ of the 
Humanities and the Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences [and] 
Department of Linguistics, 
Research School of Pacific Studies, 
ANU; Hong Kong: Longman 
Group (Far East), 1987, 1989. 


The atlas under review has been produced 
as a collaborative venture by the Australian 
Academy of the Humanities, the Chinese 
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Academy of Social i and the 
t of Linguistics of the Australian 
National University. Each of the boxed sets 
ne Chinese, one English language) contains 
6 large maps printed on white, heavy quality 
paper measuring 15" x 20.15". The carto- 
graphy is excellent, using nm contrast, well- 
saturated colour, with different styles of 
ыш! line icd mark the ова of ar 
groups, sub-groups, an 
lusters Oniy Map "ds 13 (Chinese Dialects of 
the Guangdong M nland) is unclear, the dif- 
ferent overprinted P hatchings on a strong 
salmon pink background being hard to distin- 
guish even under strong light. is no con- 
sistent use of colour in association with partic- 
ular dialects, so that a dialect might be 
on one map and red on another, but this is 
cl pointed out and should not cause prob- 
b dd or the user. - 
are organ into three gro 

The 6 st (Group A) consists for the most pari 
of all-China maps, starting with an overview 
of the main areas of occurrence of the maj T 

groups, then a map of the distribu- 
р the main Chinese dialects, then the 
location of the National Minorities, then the 
location of the Minority languages (the distri- 
bution of these two last is not identical, as 
some Minorities ak Chinese and some 
Chinese speak a Minority language), and 
finally somewhat oddly, a very complex 
language distribution map for the Guangxi 
Zhuang Autonomous Region, its inclusion in 
this group not being satisfactorily explained, 
though perhaps the successful mapping of 
such a linguistic jungle is enough to single 
пе achievement out. Group. B is the largest, 
тад showing the distribution in detail of 
t Chinese languages: two of the 
maps record dialect distribution in the rest of 
the world outside China (an area which for no 
clear reason includes both Macao and Hon 
Kong but excludes Taiwan). Group C (1 
maps) details the many Minority (that is, non- 
Chinese) languages and dialects spoken in 
China. 

Each map is accompanied by one or more 
sheets of the same size (but on blue paper to 
distinguish them) of notes and explanations 
keyed to the maps. They describe for each lan- 
guage grouping its history, special features, 
distribution, number of speakers, occurrence 
of loanwords, and classification; and a biblio- 
graphy and notes on when, how, and b 
whom the area was surveyed are appended. 
Users need to be alert to the fact that some of 
the blue sheets are printed on both sides. 
There are some discrepancies in tabular infor- 
mation, and a rather cavalier warnin of this 
is given in the English language otes on 
general and technical points" by S. А. Wurm: 
* Differences in numbers ... appearing in the 
text accompanyi different 1 maps are attribut- 
able to the fact that different compilers were 
involved and no compromise was arrived at, 
or that figures were rounded off in different 


In such a complex production imperfections 
of course occur, the majority being found in 
the English-langua, guage version rather than the 
Chinese, which is the original text. The trans- 
lations into English are sometimes clumsy, 
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often abbreviated, and occasionally meaning- 
less. The sentence ‘Very often the native 
Chinese word would oniy. belong to the rela- 
tively uncommon high register of the lan- 
' (notes to таро В-16 а + Б) achieves its 
unintelligibili ugh heavily truncating the 
original. The үө Ее to 13 begin with 
a statement which I папка as ‘ The Chinese 
dialects of Guangdong Province (excluding 
recently establi Hainan Province) are . 
The English version of the notes deletes the 
bracketed material and substitutes a footnote: 
* Hainan Island was previously under the juris- 
diction of Guangdong province. It was estab- 
lished as a province in April, 1988.’ It will be 
seen that this footnote neither justifies its exis- 
tence nor gives the information contained in 
the original, namely, that the dialects of 
Hainan are not to be included in the reckon- 
ing of Guangdong. The English bibliographies 
consistently get Chao Yuan Ren’s initials 
wrong, though the Chinese originals have 
them со as Y.R. The greatest mind- 
teaser is the legend found on map В-16 b: 
‘ Importance descending from bottom to top’. 
It does (just) make sense, but surely a better 
wording could have been found? Both Chinese 
and English maps wrongly show the popula- 
tion of Macao as predominantly Mandarin- 
speaking. 

The overall design of the atlas allows gene- 
ralized surveys, detailed analysis, and even a 
third level of micro-analysis where complexity 
of language distribution warrants it. The notes 
are helpful in distinguishing the most impor- 
tant features of the languages and dialects for 
the non-specialized user, and the maps are 
models of clarity which the linguistics special- 
ist will relish as much as will the layman. 
Collaborators and publisher are to be congrat- 
ulated on a successful venture. 


HUGH D. К, BAKER 


Носн D. R. BAKER and STEPHAN 
FEUCHTWANG (ed.): An old state in 
new settings: studies in the social 
anthropology of China in memory 
of Maurice Freedman. xiii, 286 pp. 
Oxford: JASO, 1991. £25.95 (paper 
£14.95). 


This volume is a fitting tribute to the late 
Maurice Freedman who advanced the social 
anthropology of China so much. Its core is a 
collection о pues by his former students, 
colleagues and friends, An address originally 
given at Freedman's memorial by Sir 
Raymond Firth introduces the book, and it 
concludes with an obituary and a useful 
bibliography of Freedman's writing, by G. 
William Skinner. The papers take up many 
themes with which Freedman's own work was 
consistently concerned: lin organization 
and rivalry, marriage and kinship, Chinese 
religious belief, and the adjustment of Chinese 
kinship systems to urbanization and colonial- 


nike most of the other contributors, dern 
Baker draws mainly on his own fi ield-wor 

while making his intellectual debt to 
Freedman clear in his interesting paper on the 
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spatial aspects of inter-lineage relations in the 
New Territories of Hong Kong. He argues 
that each lineage tends to te surrounded by an 
inner ring of lineages with which it has ten- 
sions or feuds arising essentially from bound- 
ary problems, whereas relations with an outer 
ring of lineages with. which there is no com- 
mon boundary are more amicable. Inter- 
marriage with the lineages of the outer circle is 
more frequent than with those of the inner 
circle. The world of lineage politics is explored 
from another angle in Mic Palmer's dis- 
cussion of the successes and failures of the 
Liao lineage in Shek Wu Hui ın the northern 
New Territories as it strove to take advantage 
of the urban development of the village in the 
1970s. In his paper, James Hayes, a District 
Officer in Tsuen Wan for six years from 1976, 
describes the difficult process of village reset- 
tlement when the government acquired land 
for new developments such as the Mass 
Transit system. particular interest of this 
piece is the dual perspective of an administra- 
tor who is also a social scientist. If we had 
comparable accounts from the People's 
Republic where urbanization, irrigation 
schemes, and other huge-scale development 
Schemes have sometimes involved the resettle- 
ment of millions of people, there would no 
doubt be interesting contrasts to be made. 

James Watson uses oral history accounts of 
Qing dynasty massacres which he gathered in 
the New Territories to deduce how the 
Cantonese peasant may have viewed state 
power in imperial China. In papers also based 
mainly on their own field-work, Christine 
Inglis describes the active economic role taken 
ру married Chinese women in Papua New 

uinea, and Soo Ming-wo discusses the extent 
to which Swatow Baptists have absorbed 
indigenous Chinese practice into their belief 
and ritual. Diana Martin’s study of ghost mar- 
riage, the custom by which Chinese parents 
find a mate, either living or dead, for a child 
who has died before marrying, draws both on 
her own field-work, and on that of anthropo- 
logists working in various parts of the Chinese 
world. Her examples thus come from the 
Chinese mainland, Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
Singapore. She demonstrates that there can be 
а great range of motives for arranging a ghost 
marriage. Perhaps the most remarkable of her 
examples is the man, worried by learning that 
it was his fate to marry twice, who married a 
ghost so that the prediction could be fulfilled 
without harm coming to his existing wife. 

The remaining studies are less closely tied to 
field-work. Stephan ' Feuchtwang's contribu- 
tion ‘Chinese religion exists’ is perhaps the 
most weighty, theoretical and wide-ranging of 
all these papers. He reviews the develo: t 
of Maurice Freedman’s own ideas on Chinese 
religion and discusses the implications of these 
ideas, a project which leads him to an interest- 
ing and erudite struggle with definitions of 
religion, ritual, Chineseness, ethnicity and 
other problematic concepts. In very different 
ways two other studies are also concerned 
with religion. Goran Aijner's paper uses 
gazetteer data from Central China to examine 
the ceremonial calendar and the light it throws 
on the traditional kinship system, while Mark 
Elvin also uses documentary sources to de- 
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velop his own interpretation of the Boxer 
Movement in what was originally a lecture 
given in honour of Professor F А 

The great range of subjects covered in these 
studies reflects the wide learning of the scholar 
they commemorate. Inevitably, they will reach 
only a limited audience, the students of 
Chinese anthropology are still all too few. 
However, the volume will serve to make future 

enerations who enter this field aware of 

aurice Freedman’s legacy. 


DELIA DAVIN 


JOHN COLVIN: Twice around the 
world: some memoirs of diplomatic 
life in North Vietnam and Outer 
Mongolia. [xii], 215 pp. London: 
Leo Cooper, 1991. £15.95. 


In studying the earlier periods of European 
activity ın Asia, historians are accustomed to 
relying, for at least part of their evidence, on 
memoirs published by Western travellers— 
often government envoys—recording in vivid 
detail their experiences in distant parts of the 
globe which their readers were unlikely ever to 
visit for themselves. In the second half of the 
twentieth century, when travel in much of 
Asia has become relatively easy for large num- 
bers of tourists, such memoirs are of far less 
significance. There have, nevertheless, been a 
few exceptions to that generalization. Certain 
Asian countries, at certain periods, have been 
very much less accessible to non-official trav- 
ellers—making memoirs of this type still a use- 
ful source of information. The author of the 
present work had the distinction of represent- 
ing the British government in two such coun- 
tries: as consul-general in Hanoi in 1966-67; 
and as ambassador to Ulan Bator from 1971 
to 1974. He has combined into one account 
his personal experiences and impressions of 
the two countries, both then ruled by 
Communist regimes that were inclined to keep 
all but a few foreign travellers at bay. As a 
British diplomat he is not at liberty to divulge 
state secrets we must wait until the release of 

pers under the ‘ thirty year rule ` to set these 
largely anecdotal memoirs against the official 
record of policy and decision-making. On the 
other hand the vividness of daily experience 
will probably be Jacking from the more formal 
communications in the files. 

Mr. Colvin leaves us in no doubt as to 
which of the two assignments he found more 
congenial. His years in Mongolia, where he 
was accompanied by his wife, were a period of 
peace during which travel to distant provinces 
was both possible and enjoyable. He gives a 
picture of the country as he himself saw it, 
while at the same time acknowledging the 
greater erudition of such scholars as Lattimore 
and Bawden when it comes to a deeper under- 
standing of history and culture. On the politi- 
cal side, however, we are left with the impres- 
sion that hardly anything of note happened 
during those years—which may not be quite 
true. He makes no mention, for example, of 
the crisis that must have arisen soon after his 
arrival, when Lin Biao and his family were 
supposedly shot down over Mongolia as they 
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fled from Beijing towards the Soviet Union in 
September 1971. (He mentions merely that a 
journey he made to one of the southern 
pono starting on 21 October 1971, had 
delayed by ‘ events in Ulan Bator ".) 

The author gives far more attention to polit- 
ical and military affairs in describing his stay 
in North Vietnam, from September 1966 to 
September 1967. This will certainly be the 
most valuable part of the book for historians, 
since he was there when the bombing of North 
Vietnam reached its greatest intensity (in the 
Johnson period, at least) and he is able to tell 
us how it appeared from the receiving end. He 
gives an especially vivid account of the raid on 
the Hanoi power station, with which the 
Americans celebrated Ho Chi Minh's official 
birthday on 19 May 1967. But his interpreta- 
tion of the чета кшй in Hanoi 
from July to September that year is one which 
will inevitably appear controversial. He argues 
that North Vietnam was by then movin 
towards eventual mili collapse and сои 
not have withstood further escalation of the 
war; but at precisely that point, ın March 
1968, the United States retreated from further 
escalation: a move which Colvin compares to 
a of chess in which Capablanca inexplic- 
ably concedes defeat despite being in a win- 
ning position. Мапу scholars will paye diffi- 

ty accepting this view. They wi int to 
other factors in the total situation, which 
President Johnson could not ignore. But 
Colvin's impressions as an itness deserve 
to be taken seriously, and are probably worth 
a great deal more than those of civilian offi- 
cials in the Pentagon at that time, who pro- 
duced volumes of statistics to * prove ` that the 
bombing of North Vietnam was having no sig- 
nificant effect. For this reason, most of all, we 
Should be grateful to the author for placing 
his experiences on record. He would not clam 
to have written a major work of scholarship; 
but no one else could have told us what it was 
like to be there. 


R. B. SMITH 


Marius B. JANSEN: China in the 
Tokugawa world. (The Edwin O. 


Reischauer Lectures, 1988.) xv, 
137 pp., 10 plates. Cambridge, 
Mass. and London: Harvard 


University Press, 1992. £19.95. 


In our contemporary picture of Sino- 
Japanese relations we tend to see China as a 
weak but economically developing giant and 
Japan as a smaller but much more powerful 
neighbour. Relations between the two since 
1945 have been dominated the Japanese 
war record in China and by China's reluctant 
but urgent need for Japanese funds and tech- 
nical support. 

The basic perspective of Professor Jansen's 
book, illustrated with detail and charm, is that 
this contemporary pattern largely has its roots 
in events that occurred since the mid nine- 
teenth century, while for many centuries 
before that, Japan and the other East-Asian 
countries were dominated by power and cul- 
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она forces emanating from the Chinese main- 
Jansen divides his is into three parts. 
The first is concerned mainly with the history 
of Sino-Japanese economic relations in the 
early and mid Tokugawa. The sccond focuses 
on intellectual and cultural links down to the 
mid nineteenth century. And the third dis- 
cusses the degeneration of the traditional rela- 
tionship as Japan turned to its unique form of 
Westernized development in the Meiji era. 
Much work has been done on the ways in 
which Japan remained connected to the Asian 
Trading system after the final closure of Japan 
to normal commercial relations with Europe 
in 1639; a system which, in the seventeenth 
century in particular, was extremely active. 
Through Asian contacts, Japan not only 
traded goods with China but imported tech- 
nology that transformed domestic industries 
and accomplished significant import substitu- 
tion in commodities such as sugar. Jansen's 
account of the role in this of Nagasaki—the 
centre of this trade-—is particularly interesting. 
Less tangible, but no less fascinating, was 
the trade in ideas, in people and in artistic 
skills. Enlightened Japanese leaders, satisfied 
that links were not politically subversive, 
encouraged the residence in Japan of Chinese 
religious, intellectuals, and experts from whom 
they learnt everything from Buddhism to 
flower painting. Books also were an important 
part of this intellectual commerce. 
As a result of this long tradition of contact, 
up to as late as the nineteenth century, the 
hinese influence on Japan was very signifi- 
cant. Even the t business entrepreneurs 
who laid the Meiji foundations of Japan's eco- 
nomic growth could describe themselves as 
Confucian and some were skilled practitioners 
in the art of writing Chinese poetry. But as 
Japan modernized and joined the ‘first rank 
powers" the old Chinese models became 
objects of contempt and the Chinese political 
system something to be reformed under 
Japanese influence. Jansen ends his discussion 
in the late nineteenth century, but much that 
he says in this fascinating book has relevance 
for the history of Far Eastern relations down 
to our own time. 


С. В. HOWE 


JOHN HiNDS, SENKO К. MAYNARD 
and SHOICHI IWASAKI (ed.): 

. Perspectives on topicalization: the 
case of Japanese ‘wa’. (Typo- 
logical Studies in Langage, Vol. 
14.) ix, 306pp. Amsterdam and 
Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 
1987. $84 (paper $34.95). 


This volume contains ten papers on topical- 
ization (read wa) divided into four broad sub- 
areas: ‘level of discourse; syntax; studies with 
a historical perspective; research concerned 
with pragmatic aspects of communication’, 
(р. уй). Five of the contributions, about half 
the book, relate to discourse. 

An index would have revealed at a glance 
that almost all the contributors, irrespective of 
differences in approach, define their stance on 
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wa—pften at some length—in opposition to ga 
and in terms of the analysis by Kuno (Susumu 
Kuno, The structure of Japanese, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1973), as crystallized in the labels * 
matic wa ’; ‘ contrastive wa’; ‘ descriptive ga’; 
‘exhaustive listing ga’ and ‘objective ga’. 
This repetitiveness could presumably have 
been avoided by a firm editorial hand. More 
importantly, however, the exclusive focus on 
wa and ga represents a language-external view- 
point on Japanese, which is potentially obfus- 
cating. Thus, apart from a passing reference to 
kakarljoshi (p. vi) there is no mention of tradi- 
tional approaches, which on morphosyntactic 
and/or semantic criteria would regard wa and 
ga as belonging to two different groups of 
postpositions in both Modern (MJ) as well as 
Classical Japanese (CJ). 

In fact, in CJ, ga and no were genitive- 
nominative modifier markers in nominal con- 
structions whether complex noun phrases or 
nominalized verb phrases. Of the two, ga tend- 
ed to occur in closer, inalienable possessive 
relationships and attached to noun-phrases 
with a high degree of actional control, e.g. 
first person and other in-group referents, as 
opposed to the alienable and so-called hon- 
orific use of no with out-group referents, etc. 
Nominalized predicate forms were found not 
just in relative and other subordinate clauses, 

ut occurred with a group of postpositions 
(kakarijoshi including zo, namu, ka and 
koso), whose function was one of focus, e.g 
strengthening assumptions (zo) or contradict- 
ing existing assumptions (koso). In MJ, these 
postpositions have either disappeared or 
undergone redefinitions. ga, however, has been 
generalized as a focused nominative, presum- 
ably as one change in a larger development by 
which CJ zero marking of subject and sen- 
tence topic disappeared, setting the scene for 
the opposition between ga and wa. CJ wa and 
mo, too, were grouped with the kakaryoshi on 
distributional and semantic grounds, althou 
they did not require a nominalized form of t 
predicate. Generally speaking, wa sets apart or 
excludes the constituent to which it attaches 
from a set established linguistically or extralin- 
guistically. Similarly, mo includes the con- 
stituent to which it attaches and as such it has 
more obvious translational equivalents, e.g. 
‘also’ and * even ' in English. 

One of the criticisms of Kuno (op. cit.) has 
been that there is no simple correlation 
between given/new information and the use of 
wa and ga respectively inside written narra- 
tives, since, for instance, either particle can be 
attached to already well-defined characters in 
subject function. In her * Thematization as a 
staging device in the Japanese narrative’, 
S. K. Maynard (pp. 57-82) ar, that this 
indicates that wa and ga play a functional role 
*jn the realization of narrative organization, 
in the manifestation of the narrator's point of 
view and for ^ packaging " the narrative infor- 
mation’ (p. 58). In particular, she claims that 
wa, in opposition to ga, is used to mark the- 
matized participants and quotes text examples 
in support. In order to test this claim further, 
sixty native speakers were cach given an intro- 
ductory passage of a story which they were 

. asked to complete. Half of the native speakers 
were given one version of the story and the 
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other half another version, the only difference 
being that the subject (referring to one of two 
characters) of the last lead sentence was 
marked by wa or ga. The results were, how- 
ever, not unequivocal and at best support 
Maynard’s claims to a very modest extent, as 
she herself admits. 

Because of their extensive experimental data 
(re-tellings of the ‘ Pear Film’, a video of the 
cartoon series ‘ Sazae-san’ and explanations 
of cartoon strips , P. M. Clancy and P. 
Downing in ' The use of wa as a cohesion 
marker іп Japanese ога] narratives’ 
(pp. 3-56), are in a particularly strong position 
to test the nature of the cohesive function of 
wa inside oral narrative. In fact, the investiga- 
tion is limited to cases where wa is attached to 
animate subjects. More specifically, the ques- 
tion is whether the cohesive scope of wa is 
local, ie. limited to adjacent clauses, or 
whether wa can be used globally to establish a 
participant as the thematic character 1n a nar- 
rative over a paragraph or over a longer 
stretch of text (cf. Maynard above). Their data 
support a preferred pattern of referential pro- 
gression from ga to ellipsis, which is at vari- 
ance with that reported for wntten narratives 
ga > wa > ellipsis, e.g. ojlisan ga sunde ita > 
ojüsan wa hatake ni itta > mame o maita, etc. 
In addition, the reversion from wa to ga is not 
uncommon in their data in reference to both 
main and minor characters. This means that 
there is no independent evidence for themati- 
city: ‘If thematic status can hold simultane- 
ously at several different levels of narrative 
structure (a not implausible claim), and in 
principle apply to any story character at the 
sentential level, then the thematic account of 
маз function is not only unfalsifiable, it also 
fails to provide a principled way of predicting 
which references to subordinate characters 
may be marked by жа ` (р. 26). The discussion 
turns to local contrastive instances of wa. 
Whether implicitly or explicitly contrastive, 
these cases are said to account for about 75% 
of all instances of wa. The tentative conclusion 
is that the majority of was denotes a contrast 
and has a local cohesive function which is con- 
fined to immediate adjacent sentences (p. 49). 
Interestingly, this seems to echo the Pre- 
Modern function of wa. With most discourse 
analysis claims concerning wa shattered by the 
overall negative conclusions of the two above 
contributions, there is still no lack_of alterna- 
tive notions suggested to condition the use of 
wa. ‘ Assumed amiliarity ` in John Hinds's 
* Thematization, ass famılıarity, staging 
and ntactic — bindin in Japanese 
(pp. 83-106); ‘identifiability’ (which condi- 
tions anaphoric as well as non-anaphoric wa's) 
in Iwasaki Shoichi's *identifiability, scope- 
setting, and the particle Wa: a study of 


Japanese spoken роу discourse ' 
(рр. 107-41); and finally, the binary distinc- 
tion between listener/reader and er/writer 
orientation in Seiichi Makino's * How relevant 


is a functional notion of communicative orien- 
tation to ga and wa?’ (pp. 293-306). 

Of the two syntactic contributions, that of 
Naomi Hanaoka McGloin * The role of wa in 
negation ` (pp. 165-83), relates to the scope of 
NEG and wa. The basic distinction is between 
thematic and contrastive wa: the higher up the 
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accessibility hierarchy of Subject > Direct 
Object > Indirect Object > Obj of 
Preposition, etc., the constituent to which wa 
is attached, occurs, the fewer the chances that 
it will receive a contrastive interpretation, and 
the less likely is it to be included in the scope 
of NEG. 

Miyagawa Shigeru’s ‘Wa and the Wh 
phrase’ (рр. 185-217), aims to formulate a 
unified hypothesis for wa. He argues that wa is 
* set-anaphoric ’, i.e. ‘ wa always anaphorically 
refers to a contextually determinable set of 
individuals * (р. 85). The point of departure is 
the observation that Wh-wa are possible 

uences when knowledge of a set of definite 
individuals is shared by both speaker and 
hearer in the immediate conversational con- 
text: dare wa kite, dare wa konakatta 
(p. 192 [18]. By contrast, ga establishes a set. 

The massive demand for Japanese-language 
teaching and teachers has resulted in a some- 
what singled-minded concentration of linguis- 
tic scholarship outside Japan on the Modern 
Standard Language. The inclusion of articles 
of a historical bent in a volume like the pre- 
sent instils in the diachronist an expectation 
that the union of the modem linguistic 
approach and traditional philology may even- 
tually take place. Noriko Fujii Чопо contri- 
n Fonon b eme marker wa 
Tom synchronic an ronic perspectives " 
(pp. 221-63) seems to mark a step in that 

irection. In current CJ dictionaries wa is 
defined as “sentence theme wa’ as well as 
* contrastive wa’. However, on the basis of a 
sample of texts, Taketori Monogatari and the 
ubiquitous Genzi Monogatari (the Kiritsubo 
chapter onl both the original and several 
later translations—Fujii Ueno argues, some- 
what at odds with Clancy and Downing's con- 
clusions (cf. above), for a develo t from a 
local contrastive function in to a wider 
theme function in the modern language. 

Charles M. De Wolf's contribution * Wa in 
diachronic perspective ' (pp. 265-90) covers lit- 
tle more than the information one would 
expect in a dictionary entry: etymology and 
notes on the phonetic value and transcription, 
t with a cursory com n of the dis- 
tribution and function of wa in Middle 
Japanese and Old Japanese. The relationship 
to the clause connecting wa/ba is addressed 
only in this contribution. The editors seem to 
have extended their liberal attitude and their 
aim-—of bringing together several approaches 
under one cover—to the transcription. Thus, 
De Wolf uses two transcriptions for Pre- 
Modern Japanese (misleadingly defined in 
footnote 8, p. 287): Fa, Fi, Fu, Fe, Fo for the 
historical ha-gyoo in Man'yoosyuu, with the 
exception that the particle in question is trans- 
cribed as wa on the evidence of one occurrence 
with an onset consonant other than a bilabial 
plosive, ha, №, hu, he and ho are used to ren- 
der examples from Kojiki and Genzi with the 
above provision for particle. Fujii Ueno, 
on the other hand, writes fu, and ha, hi, he 
and ho, but is not consistent, e.g. ookaru hito 
for ohokaru hito (p. 244). 

Finally, * A study of the so-called topic wa 
in ssages from Tolstoy, Lawrence and 
Faulkner (of course, in Japanese translation) ’, 
by S.-Y. Kuroda (pp. 143-61), serves as a 
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disciplinary and methodological counterpoint. 
For one, Kuroda does not quote Kuno. In 
this interesting study the occurrences of wa 
and ga attached to subjects of quotative verbs 
in three passages of literary texts are seen in 
relation to the narrative point of view. When 
ga їз used, the event of the quotative predicate 
comes into the consciousness of the character 
whose viewpoint dominates only then (thetic 
jud nt) Whereas in the case of wa, the 
subject has the attention of the character 
whose point of view already dominates in 
advance of the event of the quotative predicate 
(categorical judgement). 18 contribution 
should be of Interest to all students of 
Japanese literature. 


LONE TAKEUCHI 


SUSAN C. TYLER: The cult of Kasuga 
seen through its art. (Michigan 
Monograph Series in Japanese 
Studies, по. 8.) xv, 214 pp. Ann 
Arbor: Center for Japanese 
Studies, University of Michigan, 
1992. $39.95. 


The Shrine of Kasuga, located in the heart 
of the ancient city of Nara, was one of the 
leading establishments of the cult of the 
ше gods. Although not designated a 
* Great Shrine’ (taisha), given the wealth and 
power of Kasuga and its sway over the course 
of Japanese history, it certainly merited the 
title. Phe shrine, instituted in the eighth centu- 
гу, was tutelary to the Fujiwara family, the 
foremost of the court clans, and consequenti 
it rea ue earthly rewards for the ease it 
was bel to accord in the hereafter. 
Kasuga was thus not to be meddled with, and 
those who offended the institution would find 
the wrath of the divinities called down upon 
them, with cataclysmic effect. But Kasuga, in 
common with many other institutions of the 
cult now known as ' shinto ', appealed to the 

pulace as well as to the court. Like Ise and 

umano, it was a place of pilgrimage, to 
which crowds flocked: those who could not 
make the trip in person, for reasons of dis- 
tance or poverty, could venerate images of the 
place with similar benefit. 

It is the images of the shrine that are 
addressed in this book. Dr. Tyler provides 
nearly fifty illustrations of the many types of 
devotional icon, although as all are in black 
and white, and small and indistinct, there is 
frankly only limited information to be derived 
from them. Possibly Kasuga was not forth- 
coming in granting photograhpic rights (only 
one of the illustrations—a sculpture—comes 
from that institution; most are from private 
collections). It is also very hard to find one’s 
way around these illustrations: the numberin, 
system runs 11—14, 15, 17-20, 22-28, 35, 36, 
29-31, 29, 21, 34, 47, 23, etc. where one might 
have expected 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. There are many 
other instances of disorder in the book, in 
addition to numerous infelicities due to the 
author's not being a native speaker of English. 

The importance of the cult of the Kasuga 
deities is great: from an anthropological stand- 
point the pilgrimages are fascinating; political- 
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ly, the power of Kasuga rule compels; the cul- 
tic images are legion, and interesting in both 
artistic and religious terms, It is ble 
that none of these ts is adequately dealt 
with here. The author has limited herself to a 
discussion of thé images (what she disconcert- 
ingly calls the *art' of Kasuga—a term that 
seems to me at least to obscure much of the 
real meaning of the works), and these she 
treats generically, taking one type of image at 
a time. The majority are mandalas. Bliss is 
represented either as Kasuga itself, or as some 
more abstract location. I should like to have 
known more about how these pictures were 
used, when and where they were hung, and 
what rituals took place in front of them. 
Tyler's explanations of the content of the 
mandalas is fair and full, but the importance 
of the imagery seems to lurk somewhere 
undiscussed. 

A crucial issue is that of the historical 
authenticity of shinto. Tyler does consider this 
problem, although, typically, only under the 
rubric of a mandala and not in its own right. 
The fact is that shinto did not really exist until 
the Meiji period; before that Buddhism and 
the cult of the native gods had intermingled to 
such a degree that distinctions between the 
two faiths were impossible to make. Kasuga 
itself was MATE to the Kofuki-ji, the nearby 
Fujiwara Buddhist temple; the Japanese gods 
tended to be thought of as avatars of the 
Buddhas, or vice versa, it did not matter 
which. 

The Kofuku-ji was the wealthiest landholder 
in the Yamato region, and controlled every 
aspect of life for scores of miles around. Its 
wealth was ostentatious and its power aggres- 
sive. lt is often said in the West that while 
Christianity, Islam and Zionist Judaism 
wars, Buddhism does not. The case of t 
Kofuku-ji demolishes that claim outright. 
Generally about 2,000 warrior-monks were in 
residence, and they were used. Burning down 
the precincts of other temples was a not infre- 
guent recourse. This was not just a whim, and 

ler, who records these events, should have 
offered a more convincing explanation. 

It is a pity not to be able to recommend this 
book highly, because its subject-matter is of 
crucial importance to scholarship in this field. 


T. B. M. SCREECH 


ALAIN-Louis Colas (ed. and tr.) 
Poèmes du Zen des Cinq- 
Montagnes. 428 pp. Paris: Editions 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 1991. 


It is inevitable that once an academic sub- 
ject has begun to attract scholariy research 
after long neglect, a reviewer of any new pub- 
lication in the field will be inclined to compare 
achievements, and perhaps more critically. 
Marian Ury’s Poems of the Five Mountains: an 
introduction to the literature of the Zen 
monasteries (Tokyo, Mushinsha, 1977) was a 
pioneerin work in this field. It was indeed 

an introduction ’, but specialists could rightly 
be appreciative of this opening up of new hort- 
zons and names which had for a long time 
been obscured under the prejudice against 
almost any literature in kanbun. Some eight 
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years later, David Pollack published a volume 
on the same subject, Zen poems of the Five 
Mountains (New York, Crossroads, 1985, for 
some reason omitted from the bibliography of 
the book under review) in which the poems 
are arranged according to the sixteen topics 
the author considered most common to the 
gozan poets. Now this third anthology of 
gozan poetry, thrice as full as the earlier 
volumes, has appeared, this time in a French 
rendering. 

The poems of the Rinzai Zen monks that 
flourished from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries in Muromachi Japan amount to 
around 1500 extant volumes. Anyone familiar 
with classical Chinese and Japanese poetic tra- 
ditions cannot fail to sense the particular char- 
acter of this literature. Though its roots can be 
traced to the Chinese cultural heritage, many 
aspects of its borrowed patterns have been 
modified by Japanese life and thought, despite 
the conscious insistence of the gozan poets on 
following the rules and manners of their 
Chinese forerunners 

Unhke his predecessors in the field, Colas 
has preferred not to select verses for transla- 
tion by scrutinizing the thousands of pages of 
the two available unannotated gozan bungaku 
collections for appropriate pieces. Instead he 
has used the corresponding part of the volume 
of Iwanami’s Koten nihon bungaku taikel (ed. 
Yamagishi Tokuhei, vol. 89, Iwanami shoten, 
1966). The 204 poems by Zen monks included 
in this first annotated Japanese edition of 
gozan poetry are thus now available to readers 
with the requisite knowledge of French. 

Fortunately, Colas's book is more than 
merely a French-language version of the 
Japanese volume. Detailed biographical notes 
on each poet are annexed (some of them quite 
full, those for Kokan Shiren, Sesson Y übai, 
Jakushitsu Genkoó, Chügan Engetsu, Gidó 
Shüshin, Zekkai Chüshin, Glyo Hoshü and 
Ikkyü Ѕӧјип amounting to severa! pages as 
against a few lines in the Yamagishi edition). 

e annotations attached (many of them 
taken straight from the Iwanami edition) as a 
rule a great help for capturing the moplicit 
meanings in these highly sophisticated А 
It is a real pleasure also to read the personal 
commentaries and evaluations of Colas him- 
self, in which he expresses his own views freely 
and persuasively without deferring to any 
established authority. | would have applauded 
the author if he had also not simply taken 
over Yamagishr's selection of poems whole- 
sale. In justification, Colas states that ‘il ne 
s’agit donc pas d’un assemblage arbitrairement 
conçu par un amateur occidental mais d'un 
florilége appartenant bel et bien, tel quel, à la 
culture du Japon' (p.14) This argument 
seems questionable, on at least two counts: the 
choice of poets and the preponderance of cer- 
tain categories among their poems. 

Because it is aimed at a wide audience, the 
Iwanami seres preferred to provide readers 
with a slightly anodyne and simplified selec- 
tion of extracts from the immense treasury of 
gozan literature. Moreover, Yamagishi him- 
self, an eminent specialist in classical Japanese 
literature, did not feel that Zen history and 
philosophy were his strong points. For this 
reason he preferred to give clear prionty to 
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poems of pre-eminently secular character. It is 
not clear why such a great scholar and poet as 
Musd Soseki (1275-1351) is not included, 
while a number of minor gozan poets are 
resented. On the other hand, Ikkyi 
(1394-1481), although he has been considerd 
by most specialists as an outsider in this tradi- 
tion (1 would rather label him an ‘ anti-gozan’” 
poet) is included. 

However, setting aside grumbles over the 
preferred method of the author, I must allow 
the brilliance of his translations. While for the 
most part staying quite close to the original, 
they will be a real pleasure to anyone looking 
for a good French-language rendering of this 
exotic poetry. For those who would prefer to 
wander thro the more obscure paths of 
Zen verse, Colas's volume can be a very help- 
ful tool. Along with the substantial and 
authoritative elucidations of terms and situa- 
tions, there is much of value in the indexes of 
Japanese and Chinese proper names, literary 
works and terms. A short index of Sansknt 
words is provided as well. Regrettably, the 
bibliography is less satisfactory. Even aside 
from the rather odd choice of entries, one may 
wonder why only four English-language books 
were deemed worthy of mention. 

I hope that Colas's book will be a stepping- 
stone to deeper analysis of the gozan phenom- 
enon in l—in its historical perspective 
and within the cultural context of the 
Muromachi age—than that contained in the 
eight-page introduction here (оп р.9 Со!аз 
mentions a future book оп a related subject as 
in preparation). 

ALEXANDER M. KABANOFF 


JOHN STEVENSON: Yoshitoshi’s thirty- 
six ghosts: a color album of the 
supernatural by the Japanese wood- 
block master. 92 рр. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 
1983, repr. 1992. With an intro- 
duction by Donald Richie. 92 pp., 
49 colour illus. $29.95. 


This year marks the hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Tsukioka — Yoshitoshi 
(1837-92), one of the last and one of the 
greatest designers of colour woodblock prints 
of the Ukiyo-e school. Yoshitoshi's career, 
from 1853-92, spans almost exactly the years 
of the profound crisis in national identity 
Japan suffered during the collapse of the 
Bakufu and the establishment of the new Meiji 
government, a period when artistic practice 
was thrown into turmoil Not only were 
painters confronted with pi examples 
of each and every Western artistic movement 
from the Renaissance to Impressionism, but 
these arrived reproduced in the new media of 
lithography and photography which were 
eventually to supersede many of the tradition- 
al functions of woodblock printing. Govern- 
ment policy towards the arts went through 
violent swings of the pendulum: first sponsor- 
ing imitations of second-rate European art in 
the 1870s; then excluding estern-style 
painters from exhibitions and art schools in 
the 1880s, when conservative forces argued 
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successfully that Japan was in danger of 
destroying a precious cultura! heritage. The 
Ukiyo-e colour print, a thoroughly commer- 
cial, essentially ephemeral art form closely in 
touch with the popular pulse, was in a better 
position than other media to ride this cultural 
roller-coaster. 

Yoshitoshi’s often turbulent prints struck a 
chord in the mood of these turbulent times 
and certain series sold extremely well. Other 
contemporaries such as Kobayashi Kiyochika 
and Kawanabe Кубзаі sought to take account 
of the encroaching West in their prints: in 
terms of subject matter as they charted the 
ever-changing fads and fashions of the urban 
scene; and also in terms of style as Kiyochika 
abandoned outlines in favour of chromo- 

phic chiaroscuro and deep perspective in 

18 evocative woodblock landscapes of the 
new Tokyo. Yoshitoshi, by contrast, seems at 
first more conservative in that his most suc- 
cessful works take as their subjects samurai 
warriors, figures from history, lurid 1 ds of 
late Kabuki. And yet where Yoshitoshi made 
tremendous ns—and there were certainly 
liberating influences from the West in play 
here-—was the way in which, as his career pro- 
gressed, and with a profound seriousness of 
purpose. he was able to put Ukiyo-e рин 

in touch with genuine emotions, апа v 

powerful emotions at that. Combine this wi 
a brush style that became ever more fluid and 
expressive and a creative imagination that is 
by turns hauntingly atmospheric and terrify- 
ingly cruel and you have a very great artist. 
Yoshitoshi was able to bring to life characters 
and incidents from national history in a man- 
ner that found a responsive audience in a pub- 
lic which must have felt bewildered and even 
threatened by many of the changes going on 
around them. 

The University of Washington Press has 
marked the Yoshitoshi centenary by reissuing 
a colour monograph devoted to the series the 
Thirty-six ghosts (Shinkei  Sanjü-rokkaisen), 
which was опе of the artist's last and most 
popular series, issued from 1889 to 1892 and 
containing some of his best-loved designs. 
The prints presented are on the whole the earl- 
lest impressions and are well reproduced in 
colour close to original size. An entertaining 
introduction by nald Richie contrasts 
Western ghosts—shroud-wrapped chain- 
clankers ... bumbling benevolents '—with 
their Japanese counterparts: ' wronged women 
...concerned only with exacting horrid 
revenge '. Indeed the ka: of the title, as the 
author of the main text, John Stevenson, 
points out, has a much wider meaning than 
that connoted by the English word ‘ 
embracing all manner of supernatural phe- 
nomena: humans changing into animals, ani- 
mals changing into humans, as well as more 
conventional hauntings by the dead. Stevenson 
provides us with a concise account of 
Yoshitoshi’s life and works, drawing heavily 
for this on Roger Keyes's unpubli doc- 
toral thesis of 1982, * Courage and silence: a 
study of the life and color woodblock prints 
on Tsukioka Yoshitoshi ', which remains the 
primary source on Yoshitoshi for all English 
speakers. The Thirty-six ghosts volume is dedi- 
cated to Keyes. Stevenson's assessment of the 
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series—that it marks a more restrained, poetic 
maturity in Yoshitoshi’s art—is to the point. 
Gone is much of the bloody violence and 
sadism of earlier : warriors blowing their 
own heads off with rifles; a p nt woman 
bound and ра and suspended from the 
ceiling. Now Yoshitoshi generally prefers the 
moment of suspenen before violent action; as 
when Koremochi sees the reflection of a beau- 
tiful woman in his sake cup as the hideous 
demon of Mt. Togakushı and begins to draw 
his sword. The line has become flowing and 
expressive. What even greater achievements 
might have been Yoshitoshi's had he not died 
prematurely at fifty-three. 

In her book world of the Meiji print 
(Weatherhill, 1986) Julia Меесһ-Реҝагік 
makes the astonishing remark that the number 
of prints issued in the first thirty years of the 
Meiji era outnumber the total production of 
all two hundred and sixty five years of the 
Edo period. Now that we have abandoned 
received critical notions of 'decadence', a 
great aesthetic richness of Meiji prints can be 
added to the familiar account of the earlier 
Ukiyo-e school and handsomely produced 
monographs such as the Thirty-six ghosts will 
provide persuasive evidence in that process of 
rehabilitation. 


TIM CLARK 


Кол МАТЅОМОТО: The rise of the 
Japanese corporate system: The 
inside view of a MITI official. 
Transl. from the Japanese by 
Thomas 1. Elliott. (Japanese 
Studies.) x, 276 pp., London and 
New York: Kegan Paul Inter- 
national, 1991. £45. 


This book, despite its misleading title, is an 
attempt to define the nature of large company 
operation in Japan, and to explain why the 
corporate system has played such a major part 
in Japan's phenomenal growth rate since the 
1950s. The Japanese corporate system, argues 
Matsumoto, is founded on the employees' 
sharing of corporate risk, which leads nat- 
urally to the existence of features such as com- 
pany unions, commitment to company objec- 
tives, lack of short-term, shareholder 
perspectives and, above all, managerial auton- 
omy. The severance of management from cap- 
italist control and the integration of labour 
into management results in a system which 
possesses innate advantages in a dynamic eco- 
nomic environment. The author contends that 
we are not talking here just about Japanese- 
style management, but about a totally new 
economic and social system, whose existence 
means that Japan can no longer be considered 
within the conceptual limits of a capitalist 
society. Our old categories are obsolete, and 
we need a new one— kigyd-ism’” (corporate 
ideology)—to describe the Japanese case. In 
support of these radical contentions, 
Matsumoto compares Japanese corporate 
structures with foreign corporations, explores 
kigyó-ism as an economic and social system 
and highlights its progressive nature. For him 
it is the wave of the future: * The Japanese sys- 
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tem is most fitting for meeting the demands of 
contemporary industrial society, and it essen- 
tially provides the most meaningful o iza- 
tional freedom in the greatest quantity for the 
majority of Japanese citizens ' (p. 246). 

are serious contentions, which call for 
serious thought and analysis. Sadly, the man- 
ner in which they are presented is naive, 
patronizing and analytically deficient. We are 
never given any indication as to why such a 
system has evolved only in Japan, other than a 
reference to ' spontaneous generation ' result- 
ing in ‘realism’. While reserving judgement 
on the importance of culture rightly criti- 
cized as the catch-all explanation for Japan's 
success—Matsumoto cites examples suggesting 
that he is even less clear than most where cul- 
ture begins and organizational practice and 
institutions end. ile claiming to have 
achieved a major conceptual leap regarding 
the analysis of Japanese corporations, all the 
old, cliché explanations are recycled: Japanese 


uniqueness, lack of techincal originality, 
‘striking equality of income distribution °, 
homogeneity, of class-consciousness, as 


well as attacks on ted Western misunder- 
standings of the real situation in Japan. Like 
all such well-worn clichés, they have a basis in 
reality, but their treatment here is hardly path- 
breaking. The following extract is typical in 
tone: [п the West workers] do not consider 
their working hours, which account for a sig- 
nificant proportion of their lifetimes, as a part 
of living... Labour is a required and neces- 
sary evil as a means of obtaining a civilized 
living. ... The criticism of long working hours 
[in Тарап itself off target, for working hours 
do not have the same significance for the 
Japanese that they do for workers in the West. 
In Japan, first of all, there is not as clear a dis- 
tinction between work and private life. Also 
the Japanese include an appropriate amount 
of fun in their work, and they continue to 
think about work and discuss it with their col- 
leagues even after working hours. The concept 
of a wage rate, too, essentially does not exist 
in Japan. And since labour itself is not regard- 
ed as a hardship or as a necessary evil, there is 
no need for accurately determining the relative 
value of work as a drawn-out hardship or 
evil ' (pp. 164-5). 

For a non-Japanese reader, there are two 
features of this book which will particularly 
astonish. One is the sweeping generalizations 
regarding the economies and societies of other 
countries: the accounts of institutions in the 
People's Republic of China and the former 
Yugoslavia, which are a mixture of description 
and value judgement; the tendency to criticize 
‘the West’ as а whole, with little account 
taken of national and ethnic diversity; the sim- 

listic condemnation of features as varied as 
labour unions, management strategies and the 
welfare state. The other is the apparent oblivi- 
ousness of the author to the other side of the 
Japanese corporate success, redolent of the 
worst aspects of the more nationalist kind of 
Nihonjinron. There is only once a token nod in 
the direction of non-kigyd enterprises, with no 
exploration of the structural interdependence 
between the large and smaller-scale sectors of 
the economy, and the degree to which the sys- 
tem can become more generalized in the 
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future. Whilst denying that the Japanese sys- 
tem is an ‘ oppression of humanity’, there is 
no mention of the less ‘ advantaged ' groups in 
the labour force: non-kigyd male workers, 
women, minorities and now immigrant work- 
ers, together well over 50% of the population. 
Moreover, if this Stakhanovite emphasis on 
work (which is not really work at all) is the 
key to the meaning of life, and hence to the 
future, why is it that more and more Japanese 
are becoming dissatisfied with it, and many 
women, in particular, unwilling to commit 
themselves to it? How far does kardshi (death 
through overwork) have to spread before it 
becomes * oppression of humanity °? 

This work was first published in Japanese in 
1983. Aimed at a Japanese audience, it became 
a best-seller, largely because it told people 
what they wanted to hear: namely, the 
Japanese had got it right while everybody else 
had got it wrong. Its appeal was enhanced by 
the author's smug conciusion that he could see 
no prospect of anyone else getting it even 
remotely nght in the near future. Western 
understanding of Japan, though still inade- 
quate, has moved on since 1983. The 
apanese, too, have become more critical of 
the institutions which have contributed to 
their economic growth and more aware of the 
problems contingent upon that growth. To 
publish this translation adds little to the 
debate on either side, though it does provide 
salutary insights into how some Japanese per- 
ceived their own society and the rest of the 
world in the early 1980s. Above all, though, it 
should provoke anger that the analytıcal fail- 
ings, prejudices an generalizations which fill 
this book preclude all debate on serious ideas 
which genuinely merit discussion. 


JANET HUNTER 


ARNE  KALLAND and BRIAN 
MOERAN: Japanese whaling: end of 
an era? (Scandinavian Institute of 
Asian Studies Monograph Series, 
no. 61.) [vii], 228 pp., 16 plates. 
Worcester: Curzon Press, 1992. 
£14.99, 


This book has grown out of an anthropo- 
logical conference held in 1988 to consider the 
social, economic and cultural significance of 
‘small type coastal whaling‘, in Japan prior 
to the moratorium on commercial whaling. 
Japan has recently contended that this catego- 
ry of whaling should be treated in the same 
way as aboriginal whaling. The book also con- 
siders the reasons why some environmentalists 
have shifted discussion of whaling from the 
preservation of endangered species to the 
moral issue of killing whales and porpoise. 
One reason for this change in issue is that the 
moratorium has been a success. According to 
Kalland and Moeran, the only species of 
whale recently hunted by coastal Japanese 
fleets and defined as endangered by the US 
Endangered Species Act of 1973 is the sperm 
whale. The exploitable population of sperm 
whales (males older than eleven years and 
females older than ten), however, is nearly one 
million. Since the argument about endanger- 
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ment no longer holds up, anti-whalers have 
often shifted to a ents which anthropo- 
morphize whales. The authors' discussion of 
groups opposed to whaling quickly leads them 
into a polemic about the commercial and 
litical motives of certain environmentalists. 
sympathize with their remarks more than 
some readers will. Those with anti-whalin 
commitments, therefore, should be p 
for a rough ride. 

Surely there are ironies, self-contradictions, 
and racial and other prejudices in the i- 
tions taken by some engaged on either side of 
the whaling issue. This book serves a useful 
purpose in airing these failings. The book also 
sets out an advocate's position for the whaling 
communities. The authors are concerned that 
skills are being lost and that an integrated 
whaling culture is being threatened with 
extinction, 

The authors begin the descriptive part of the 
book with a chapter of sketches of Japanese 
whaling communities. They follow with por- 
traits of various men and women formerly 
involved in whaling activities of one kind or 
another. They then distinguish between pelagic 
whaling, large-type coastal whaling and small- 
type coastal whaling and present a history of 
each type in Japan. Harpoons found in shell 
mounds dating from 10,000 to 300 в.с. may 
have been used in hunting cetaceans. How- 
ever, so far as 15 known, active whaling, as 
opposed to passive whaling (exploitation of 
stranded animals), began in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. By the end of that century, large-scale 
whaling had begun. Net whaling commenced 
in the seventeenth century. The number of 
whales captured fell drastically after American 
and British whaling ships opened up the 
Japanese poe in 1820. e Japanese 
responded by trying to adopt American meth- 
ods, at which they were not very successful. At 
the end of the nineteenth century the Japanese 
attempted to introduce the Norwegian method 
of hunting whales from steam-powered boats, 
using grenade harpoons fired from harpoon- 
guns. Eventually they were successful in estab- 
lishing large-type coastal whaling. Japanese 
pelagic whaling dates from the 1930s. In con- 
trast, small-type coastal whaling is a centuries 
old tradition. Using fishing nets, fishermen 
drove dolphins, pilot whales and killer whales 
into bays and trapped them. In recent times, 
boats and harpoons guns have been added to 
this form of hunting. 

This book considers the work organization 
of the three forms of whaling, recruitment and 
career patterns in different historical periods, 
local whaling culture, whaling companies, and 
the impact of the moratorium. Distribution of 
whale meat to those involved in hunting and 
processing and to their relatives and neigh- 

ours serves to build up local identity. It is 
also strengthened by rituals and beliefs relat- 
ing to hunting whales. Whaling companies, on 
the other hand, served to break down secret 
knowledge within their structure and to create 
cultural knowledge within the company. They 
also contributed to the formation of an inte- 
grated national whaling culture. 

The moratorium of course has led to job 
losses. There are serious constraints on the 
whalers’ ability to shift to other means of 
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earning a livelihood. Not only have incomes 
been reduced, but psychological and stress- 
related disorders have increased. Populations 
of most whaling towns are decreasing. Young 
ple leave for ever. Marketing networks 
ve been affected adversely. ing culture, 
including skilled hunting knowledge, ritual 
and religious knowledge, is being permanently 
lost. Local solidarity is breaking down. 
Japanese whalers feel that Western anti-whal- 
ing advocates have shifted their grounds just 
at the moment that the old arguments against 
whaling have lost their force. The authors in 
fact accuse Western critics of indulging in cul- 
tural imperialism, 1f not racism. * In their cam- 
paigns against whaling, animal rights groups 
carry on the dubious western tradition of forc- 
ing upon others the values which at any given 
moment happen to be in vogue at home.’ 
Many Japanese place these campaigns in the 
context of growing anti-Japanese sentiments. 
The authors plainly position themselves on the 
side of the Jaanas in what has become a 
highly politicized debate. 

Although written by anthropologists, this 
book should not be understood as an ethnog- 
raphy. It contains a good deal of ethnograph- 
ic, biographical and historical information and 
serves as a useful introduction to the topic of 
Japanese whaling. It makes, however, a partic- 
ular case within the modern world of environ- 
mental politics. Plainly the authors are aware 
of arguing an unpopular position. 


R. H BARNES 


JAMES R. CHAMBERLAIN (ed.): The 
Ram Khamhaeng controversy. 
Collected Papers. xxv, 565 pp. 
Bangkok: The Siam Society, 1991. 


The early history of the Tai is poorly 
known, but the Tat began to exert a major 
influence on South-East Asia by the thirteenth 
century. Since few sources shed light on Tai 
movements and socio-political institutions 
before the rise of Ayudhya, each contempo- 
rary inscription possesses t value 

The keystone of historical studies of early 
Tai society since their inception has been 
Inscription One, which most scholars assume 
was erected in 1292 by a ruler who referred to 
himself as Ram Khamhaeng. The inscription 
contains a wealth of information on the king- 
dom and depicts a semi-utopian situation of 
peace, pr ity, and harmony. Inscription 
One probably inspires as much emotion 
among the Thai as any historic artifact can in 
any nation. The sentimental aura around the 
inscription is increased by the fact that it was 
discovered by a princely monk, who later 
became King Rama IV, while visiting the old 
city of Sukhothai in 1833. 

Seldom does history come in such nice neat 

ckages. For this reason alone, one might be 
orgiven for s ing that something might 
be amiss. A i prince, M. C. Chand 
Chirayu Rajni, in 1976 speculated that the 
true date was in the late fourteenth century. 
Michael Vickery advanced a similar view two 

ears later. Later doubters include Piriya 
Krairiksh, an art historian. In 1988 he pro- 
posed the most revisionist view of all. that the 
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stone was carved by none other than King 
Rama IV between 1833 and 1855. 

The response from the Thai academic com- 
munity to this challenge seems to have been 
restrained and open-minded. Vickery (p. 414, 
п. 5а) praises the Thai willingness to consider 
his views. One of the more interesting aspects 
of the controversy is the lack of concern which 
Thai seem to feel regarding this challenge to 
one of the main pillars of their history. One is 
tempted to interpret this as an expression of 
traditional South-East Asian attitudes toward 
history: the image of the past is important, 
rather than the reality, and the image in turn 
depends on a number of factors. Written 
sources and dates are only peripheral to the 
generation of this image. 

This volume contains 16 articles relating to 
the debate over the authenticity of the stone. 
The volume is divided into three sections. In 
‘The beginning’, Vickery and Krairiksh 
advance their doubts, and A. V. N. Diller pre- 
sents a counter-view. Next appear eight papers 

resented at a panel, with Krairi and 
Vickery arrayed against W. J. Gedney, B. 
Gosling, R. A. O'Connor, B. J. Terwiel, Н. W. 
Woodward Jr., and D. K. Wyatt, who defend 
the standard interpretation of the stone. In 
* Additional pers" scholars respond to 
Vickery and Krairiksh, and Krairiksh has the 
last word reaffirming his revisionist view. 

The majority of the arguments have centred 
around historical linguistics and the extent to 
which Inscription One accurately reflects the 
phonetic relationship between written and 
spoken Sukhothai language in the late thir- 
teenth century. According to the standard 
interpretation, Ram Khamhaeng invented the 
Thai alphabet by adapting a Khmer script 
which had signs for voiced consonants, which 
would still have been found in the Sukhothai 
language. However, initial consonants at some 
time became devoiced in many Tai languages 
and also Mon-Khmer. The problem is that the 
process of devoicing did not occur simultane- 
ously in all language groups, and no firm date 
can be attached to the devoicing in any partic- 
ular sub-group of the Tai family. The com- 
plexity of the matter ıs compounded by the 
act that written language need not accurately 
reflect pronunciation 

One of Inscription One’s characteristics is 
that it has a completely consistent system for 
marking tones. According to Vickery, such a 
system was not used by any other inscription 
until the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 
after a long period of evolution. ‘ For the R 
tonemarking system to be rational and useful 
each tone marking would have had to indicate 
the same tone for each consonant series, a sit- 
uation which has not existed since at least the 
time of PSWT [Proto South Western Thai] 
2,000 years ago, if not much earlier. This 
alone is sufficient evidence that either RK is a 
fake or else the Thai script it exhibits was 
devised hundreds of years earlier' (Vickery, 

. 15). 

Р Dile, a historical linguist, argues in favour 
of the inscription's authenticity. He focuses on 
one pair of letters: kho’ khai and kho’ khuat, 
which are used very regularly in Inscription 
One, in contrast to other Sukhotha: inscrip- 
tions. Diller believes that the two sounds were 
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still in use in 1292, and were not merged into 
one until the fourteenth century. Furthermore, 
“Hf indeed faces 1-11 of this inscription were 
originally composed (as distinct from rewritten 
or recopied) by a significantly later faker who 
did not make the "ало" khuat sound 
distinction in natural speech [as Rama IV for 
example would not have done], then 1 hereby 
kiss that guru's feet as the paramount and 
ростон comparative Tai linguist’ (Diller, 
р. Ё 

In response to Diller's argument Vickery 
asserts that Inscription One is no more accu- 
rate in reproducing Proto-Tai than fourteenth 
century inscriptions, He believes three differ- 
ent signs in the Inscription One alphabet all 
represent the Aho’ khuat sound, one of which 
did not appear in other Sukhothai writing, but 
came into use only much later. 

Vickery is at pains to dissociate himself 
from Krairiksh's attribution of the inscription 
to Rama IV, noting that he had only sug- 
gested that the stone was carved at some point 
after 1400. This paper is marked by a subtle 
retreat to concentrating only on parts of the 
inscription which are 'faked', including the 
statement that Ram Khamhaeng invented the 
Thai alphabet, and that the Malay Peninsula 
was incorporated into the realm by conquest. 

Dr. Krairiksh advanced linguistic and his- 
torical arguments against the inscription's 
authenticity, but since his main field of exper- 
tise is art history, it is these arguments that 
deserve the closest attention. One problem he 
poses for the defenders is that Face H of the 
inscription refers to a tripura, literally meaning 
*triple fortification wall'. Such walls do en- 
circle Sukhothai, but the third enclosure is 
reliably dated to the late sixteenth century and 
thus could not have been mentioned in 1292. 

Krairisksh also cites what he regards as 
anachronistic references to religious monu- 
ments as evidence that Inscription One could 
not have been com in the thirteen cen- 
tury. For example, Krairiksh argues that lines 
2.23-2.27 refer to images which he assigns to 
the reign of Li Thai, two generations after 
Ram Khamhaeng (p. 92). However as Gosling 
notes, the inscription does not describe monu- 
ments or statuary in detail; identifications with 
archaeologically known sites or artifacts can- 
not be conclusive. 

Gosling, also an art historian, devotes part 
of her article to describing the three main 
kinds of religious monuments at Sukhothai: 
stupas, wihans and bots (congregational and 
ordination halls). Using what is basically a 
seriation approach, she tries to determine 
which monuments existed in the late thirteenth 
century. Inscription One mentions wihans and 
no bots or stupas; she argues that this situa- 
tion is probably an accurate representation of 
the situation in 1292, but that Rama IV could 
not have known this. 

There is something strange in her seriation 
method. Some data must exist besides an 
assumed chronological value of various traits 
to tie them to an evolutionary trend; seriation 
must have at least two fixed points datable 
some other method. This is not explicated. 
How many wihans are inscriptionally dated? 
Another odd aspect i$ her assumption that 
change is unilineal, in the direction of ever- 
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increasing complexity, whereas seriation almost 
always creates a bel or double lenticu- 
lar curve. It seems unlikely that Sukhothai sites 
just got bi and fancier, without a period of 
decline and decay at the end. 

Gosling expresses several sentiments which 
seem to be shared by a number of defenders of 
Inscription One: * t a terrible loss if his- 
torians decide that Ram  Khamhaeng's 
Sukhothai should be erased from the history 
books just because it does not conform to the 
model they have constructed from fourteenth- 
century data! ` (p. 242). In fact, the redating of 
Inscription One to a later period would not 
necessitate the rejection of a thirteenth-century 


kingdom in Sukhothai; only this written 
source for its character would be lost. Also, 
Krairiksh and Vickery do not reject 


Inscription One merely on the basis of four- 
teenth-century data. It seems there is more 
emotional attachment to Inscription One 
among foreign scholars than among Thais 
themselves. 

The most extraordinary contribution to the 
volume was submitted by W. J. Gedney. His 

rose is so extreme that at first one assumes 

e is writing with tongue firmly in cheek; as 
the article proceeds in the same vein through- 
out, and as one reads the responses to it, it 
appears that he was quite serious. Samples are: 
"it 15 amazing and disheartening to see how 
some of the scholars now questioning the 
authenticity of Inscription One have gotten 
the story во badly tangled up. What they offer 
us is a gross distortion of Thai linguistic his- 
tory ` (p. 203). On the question of Sukhothai's 
tone system resembling that of modern 
Bangko Tha: ‘This is carrying error and 
confusion to the point of lunacy, as if a 
demented entomologist were babbling about 
the resemblances betweeen a caterpillar and a 
butterfly which had metamorphosed... 
Krairiksh’s article is dismissed as * an exercise 
in scholarly sleight of hand from first to last’ 
(p.210). ‘Iconoclasm and revisionism іп 
scholarship are all very well, and have some- 
times led to t advances, but what we have 
here is nothing but flashy, misguided sensa- 
tionalism...a waste of everyone's time’ 
(р.22!), Sats both 

B. J. Terwiel struck a similar note, implying 
that Vickery and Krairiksh were after a * real 
* coup ”`. Vickery takes exception to this as 
* intellectual back-stabbing, quite out of place 
among students of history ' (p. 354). 

While it is refreshing to see scholars willing 
to take clear stances on controversial ques- 
tions, it is equally true that excessive emotion 
inhibits objective consideration of evidence. 
While I, too, am appalled at the frequency 
with which authors hich on to contrary atti- 
tudes precisely in order to attract attention, | 
do not see any evidence that such a motive 
existed in this case. The lodging of what seems 
an unjust charge of sensationalism here, and 
other similar outpourings, detract from the 
otherwise impressive claims of this article to 
represent a serious scholarly contribution to 
the debate. Indeed, this issue has polarized 
scholarship. Each contributor to this volume 
is very sure of his or her stance; no one 
confesses to uncertainty. 

Several authors (O'Connor, Woodward, 
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Dore, Wyatt) argue that nothing in Inscription 
One conflicts with what is known about the 
cultural and historical context of late thir- 
teenth-centu Sukhothai. However, none 
actually applies structural analysis to the text. 
Such analysis would turn on the style of the 
inscription, and what it was meant to convey 
to its audience. From a structural perspective, 
the inscription is genuine, no matter what its 
date; but the date is important in relation to 
context in trying to understand what the 
author was attempting. O'Connor hints at this 
but does not pursue it. 

Vickery in his panel paper takes Wyatt, 
author of a recent genera! history of Thailand, 
to task for writing * King-and-battle history *: 
‘Wyatt has refused to take account of 
advances in source criticism of the past 20 
yam (p. 339). However, one can note that 

ickery himself has remained focused on the 
same problem in his work on Cambodian and 
Thai chronicles: * to devote my research to the 


analysis of primary sources to determine what: 


portions of them merited inclusion in further 
synthesis as history’ (р. 337). This goal still 
betrays more of a concern with history as nar- 
rative than as structure. 

In fact Wyatt makes some interesting state- 
ments regarding the structure of Inscription 
One's contents. He begins with the question: 
why, if the author's goal was to record the 
inauguration of the stone throne, did he take 
80 lines to get there? His paper like 
O'Connor's flirts with a more innovative 


оао. 
pite the length of the book oe pages), 
there are still some, topics which are oy 
briefly dealt with, yet seem to hold m 
promise for the shedding of further light on 
this problem. One of these is the condition of 
the stone itself. According to one early 
twentieth-century author, there are no fewer 
than 99 places where the text is illegible. There 
are several different types of wear on the 
stone; weathering, scratches from poor treat- 
ment after removal from the ruins of 
Sukhothai, polishing from being used as a 
whetstone, and traces of ink and paint used by 
various researchers to make the letters more 
legible (Terwiel, p. 313-14). 

This type of evidence would seem to be use- 
ful for establishing the stone's authentiaty. 
Some damage was probably suffered after the 
stone arrived in Bangkok, but by using the 
kind of research normally applied to the study 
of wear and edge-d on stone tools, 
insight might be gained into the age of the 


carving. 

Another archaeological aspect which has 
not received any attention 18 the existence of 
similar stone slabs used as thrones in several 
parts of Indonesia and Burma. In Java these 
stones are usually known as watu gilang, liter- 
ally ‘shining stones’. A number of them still 
exist. Some date back to the tenth century; 
others are still in use, including the stone sla 
throne of the Sultans of Yogyakarta. Gordon 
Luce in his Phases of pre-Pagan Burma (1985) 
illustrates several exam of what he calls 
‘Buddhist megalithic thrones’ (e.g. pls. 11а, 
11b). The slab-throne from Sukhothai is not a 
unique artifact, but rather one of a large class. 
Further comparative might shed 
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some interesting light on the use of such 
throne-slabs in Thailand. 

A final point which is alluded to in passing 
by several authors, but which has been given 
no serious discussion, is the possibility that the 
present inscription is a copy, not of the nine- 
teenth century, but of some other date inter- 
mediate between the late thirteenth and the 
early nineteenth centuries. Wyatt notes that 
most experts agree that at least part if not all 
of Face IV was added at some undetermined 
date su uent to the carving of the first 
three faces (p. 440). Penth argues that one can- 
not assume that the stone was carved in the 
same year as the stone throne was erected, 
namely, 1292. He argues that lines 3.10-13 can 
be understood as meaning that the stone was 
carved in 1305-06 (p. 534). Prince Chand had 
argued that it was actually written in 1347-74, 
(Penth cannot understand why the erection of 
the throne should have some connexion with 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
the Yuan Dynasty in China. The obvious rea- 
son is that establishing relations with China, 
in the old tributary system, constituted diplo- 
matic recognition of Ram Khamhaeng as an 
independent ruler, autonomous in his own 
domains. This would have been of consider- 
able value to him in his competition with rival 
élites, which O'Connor depicts.) 

One attractive hypothesis is that the stone 
now in existence was in fact a copy of a now 
lost original document, carved and „perhaps 
edited after 1292. In this way traits of several 
different periods could have become inter- 
twined, producing the confused pattern which 
we see now. 

One of South-East Asia's most respected 
epigraphers was not included in this volume, 
but two articles on the controversy by Prasert 
na Марага have now appeared. (See 
L acd ron and historical studies, Bangkok: 

e Historical Socety, 1992, Appendix, 
pp.806-14 and 815-21). These authoritative 
comments dispel most of the remaining doubts 
over the inscription's early date. In addition to 
linguistic matters, na Nagara notes that an 
inscription from Chiangmai, dated 1581, and 
an Ayudhya-period chronicle also mention a 
tripura to refer to a single wall surrounding a 
site, 

On balance we may feel confident that the 
correct date for the inscription does fall into 
the earliest period of Tai history. Whether the 
true date is 1292 or a few years or even 
decades later is of secondary importance. The 
main problem now outstanding is to clarify 
the connexions between Faces I-III and Face 
IV, and to evaluate the possibility that the 
stone which we now possess 18 an old copy of 
an even earlier original. As a source for under- 
standing earliest Tai perceptions of themselves 
and their place in the world, however, the 
stone has undergone intense scrutiny and sur- 
vived with its reputation intact. 


JOHN N. MIKSIC 


ANDREW BEATTY: Society and 
exchange in Nias. (Oxford Studies 
in Social and Cultural Anthro- 
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pology.) xiv, 322pp., 8 plates. 
Clarendon Press, 1992. £40. 


Unlike previous studies of Nias, focusing 
upon religion, ritual and cosmology as a 
means of analysing society, Andrew Beatty’s 
work approaches the study of social organiza- 
tion through an analysis of exchange. He 
demonstrates that there are two systems of 
ceremonial exchange in o tion: comple- 
mentary and asymmetric. ile not ignoring 
the symbolic and religious aspects involved, he 
also highlights the pragmatic aspects of 
exchange and rank, using icular case his- 
tories to illustrate that the self-interests of 
individuals are as much at stake as the overall 
social order. Beatty's research (1986-88) was 
conducted in the village of Sifalagó in the 
Susua valley of Central Nias. Apart from 
being relatively uninfluenced by outsiders, the 
village 15 situated in one of the few areas 
where feasts of merit are still s . These 
feasts (ovasa) are central to Beatty's analysis, 
which contains possibly the most comprehen- 
sive description of the ovasa. 

The first part of the book deals with 
exchange in the marriage system, which is 
asymmetric and transitive. It 1s asymmetric in 
that an mdividual may not return a woman to 
a wife-giving group, though he is not obliged 
to marry a woman from a wife-giving group, 
ie. there is no prescription. It is transitive in 
that direct wife-givers (i.e. wife's agnates) and 
indirect wife-givers (i.c. wife's mother's, wife's 
mother's mother's ише etc.) are classed 
together, a rule which has important implica- 
tions in the distribution of bridewealth. The 
various structural implications of this system 
are considered. 

Beatty describes the sequence of events lead- 
ing up to a wedding, and discusses the 
exchange of prestations, and the sociological 
importance of these exchanges. He demon- 
strates that payments to the direct and indirect 
wife-givers are made in acknowledgement of a 
particular service or ritual action, or in repay- 
ment for whatever benefits flow from a given 
relationship. Only one prestation actually 
replaces the bride in her capacity as labourer. 
The subordinate and heavily exploited pos- 
tion of women is a crucial feature of the social 
and economic relationships of marnage 
alliance, the economic value of a hard-workin 
wife being explicitly recognized in brideweal 
prestations. 

In return for the bride's labour, and her life- 
giving attributes through reproduction, the 
wife-givers expect a husband who will be a 
generous and subordinate ally, and a future 
source of material income. Unlike many previ- 
ous accounts of exchange, Beatty shows how 
marriage payments are conceived, and how 
they put constraints on those involved. The 
meaning of the prestations is covered in detail, 
and they are set in their sociological context, 
demonstrating that the implicattons of each 
gift are carefully considered. 

The second part of the book demonstrates 
how political integration, both within and 
beyond the village, is achieved through 
exchange, using the ovasa, or feast of merit. 
Feasts may be linked to particular occasions, 
but as events in themselves they may be held 
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in order to win prestige and to obtain bless- 
ings. This is achieved by gift-giving. The status 
won by an individual through feasting consti- 
tutes a social rank, a publicly recognized posi- 
tion, te from the social divisions of 
chief, eker and villager. Anyone able to 
assemble the resources may hold an ovasa. 
Feasts are usually held when a man's debts 
mount to a certain point. Because Niasans 
regard all social relationships in terms of 
quantified exchanges, debts mount up in vari- 
ous ways, the financing of man’s bridewealth 
prestations for example. 

The host of an ovasa may provide only one- 
third of the pigs needed, which he will have 
collected or called in as previous loans. The 
remainder will be coll by drawing upon a 
multitude of relationships, some of which will 
become his debt. The proportion of resources 
derived from a man's various wife-takers will 
depend on the host's status; chiefs with a wide 
range of wife-takers may obtain up to two- 
thirds of the ovasa pigs in this way. Wife- 
takers will be sent solicitory gifts, and are 
ex to contribute in proportion to the 
solicitory gifts they have received over the 
years. Tributary contributions are demanded 
from individual wife-takers who may attend 
the feast as individuals, but wife-givers are 
invited as a group so that the host may pay 
them tribute and obtain their blessing. Beatty's 
description of the ovasa 1s largely based upon 
observation and informants' recollections, and 
the contrast between the historical and the 
present demonstrates both how the ovasa has 
changed and adapted to transformations in 
Nias society, and how it means different 
things to different generations. The curtail- 
ment of some of the ritual due to the influence 
of Christianity, for example, has led to a 
greater emphasis пров the actual exchanges 
than was former e case. 

The book concludes by considering the poli- 
tics of feasting and the relationship of the 
ovasa to social stratification, examining the 
relationship between gift exchange, status and 

wer. Beatty argues that although there is no 
ormal class of rulers, there is a de facto 
aggregation of power and status that is based 
on a number of factors including: the accrual 
of prestige through feasting, descent, superior 
resources in land and labour, and, formerly, 
also warfare. Chiefs maintain their position 
through the complex system of exchange, ser- 
vicing a network of affinal relationships and 
legitimizing their influence through feasting. 


SIAN JAY 


GORDON D. JENSEN and LUH KETUT 
SURYANI: The Balinese people: a 
reinvestigation of character. xvi, 
185 pp., 32 plates. Singapore, etc.: 
University of Oxford Press, 1992. 
£20. 

Fifty years ago anthropologists Margaret 
Mead and Gregory Bateson published the 
results of their research into Balinese personal- 
ity, entitled Balinese character: a photographic 
analysis. Bateson and Mead were Western aca- 
demics, using photographs in an innovative 
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and thus self-conscious way at a time when 
the idea of an isomorphic relationship between 
individual and culture were also new and 
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M has changed in thinking about 
anthropological approaches to culture and 
personality, and it is perhaps not so very diffi- 
‘cult for the latest team to investigate the 
Balinese to find fault with Bateson and 
Mead's pioneering study. Jensen and Suryani 
set about deconstructing the earlier conclu- 
sions about the Balinese with gusto, debunk- 
ing the notion that the Balinese reveal schizoid 
tendencies as a result of interruption durin 
nursing and other infantile experiences, whi 
also lead to the mother being viewed with an 
ambivalence which is expressed culturally in 
an identification between the mother and the 
fanged and terrifying dramatic character of 
Rangda. ] 

Bateson and Mead, are criticized on a num- 
ber of counts: for having flawed assumptions; 
for underestimating the impact of their pres- 
ence on behavioural reactions among the 
Balinese; for the gap which exists between 
their visual data and written conclusions; and 
for emphasizing a negative general view of 
Balinese character, in spite of the exceptions 
to this model which include their own close 
informants, interviewed here by Jensen and 
Suryani. The book's arguments are clear if 
somewhat pedestrian in style, and there are 
helpful summaries at the end of most chapters. 
The logical impulse behind the ordering of the 
chapters is less clear. After a general introduc- 
tion and an ethnographic chapter there follow 
five chapters which set out the critique of 
Bateson and Mead, and only in a final chapter 
do we have a summing up of the authors' own 
conclusions. These are presented rather as a 
statement of fact, and one misses the depth 
that a more discursive approach would have 
created. Indeed, the book would have been 
livelier, and perhaps less unambiguous, had 
the critique of Bateson and Mead been inter- 
woven with an account of the present authors’ 
methodological approaches and conclusions, 
instead of being divided into two very uneven- 
ly weighted sections. . 

While Bali continues to stimulate more than 
its fair share of monographs, this study 
demands attention by the fact of it having 
been written by a cross-cultural team: Jensen 
is American, Suryani is Balinese. Suryani thus 
claims privileged insight into the Balinese 
character: * а native researcher can better enter 
the world of the Balinese as they live it ' (p. 3). 
The intention is also that the Balinese teen 
selves should be able to understand the analy- 
sis. This does not necessarily mean that every 
aspect of the analysis will be ‘better’. 
Although early on in the book it seems that 
they intend to challenge Bateson and Mead's 
assertion that there ‘exists a single Balinese 
ethos in the mountains and on the plains 
(pp. 2-3), they end up endorsing this idea, and 
write about a general Balinese cultural per- 
sona. There is a problem in this generalized 
notion of character, and also in Suryani's 
presentation of having a privileged insight into 
it. Although she is frank about her own status 
and connexions to the family of the 
Klungkung palace, what is not made evident is 
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the extent to which her education and train- 
ing, not to mention her collaboration with an 
American rescarcher, impinge on her Balinese 
perception of Bali. The book cannot fail to 
ascinate anyone who is familiar, if not with 
Bateson and Mead's work at first hand, then 
with its manifestation in many of the stock-in- 
trade notions about Bali; the challenge to the 
notion that climax is lacking in Bali, and also 
their discussion of trust, will surely become 
vital references in future ethnographic 
accounts of Bali. But there is the possibilit 
that some readers might feel that, although 
Jensen and Suryani offer different conclusions 
about the Balinese character, they do not do 
so from such different premises as they might 
have promised. For instance, their approach 
to character may be interestingly compared 
with that of a non-Balinese researcher, U 
Wikan (reviewed in BSOAS, tv, 1, 1992: 
184—5); although criticisms are levelled at 
Wikan's conclusions, they do not question her 
most recent analysis of emotional control, 
which accords with their concept of ' emotion- 
al expressiveness ` (p. 112). While they attempt 
to identify the division of labour between 
Bateson and Mead, their own division is.less 
clear. 

In spite of the undoubted interest of this 
reappraisal of Bateson and Mead, one might 
question its timing: is this critique not too late, 
and have its authors not perhaps been unfair 
in choosing to ignore other previous critiques 
on theoretical and methodological grounds? 
During the past 50 years, both Western and 
Balinese scholarship has challenged the con- 
clusions of Bateson and Mead in ways which 
are more radical than this book. 


FELICIA HUGHES-FREELAND 


CORNELIS FASSEUR: The politics of 
colonial exploitation: Java, the 
Dutch and the cultivation system. 
Transl. from the Dutch by R. E. 
Elson and Ary Kraal. Ed. by R. E. 
Elson. (Studies on Southeast Asia.) 
266 рр. Ithaca (New York): 
Cornell University Southeast Asia 
Program, 1992. £60. 


This English edition of Cornelis Fasseur's 
1975 Dutch doctoral dissertation is warmly to 
be welcomed. It has long been required read- 
ing for scholars working on the cultivation 

tem, but it has remained unavailable for 
those without a knowledge of Dutch. The 
focus is on Dutch politics and administration 
in the 1840s and 15505, and Fasseur's central 
argument is that the cultivation system scarce- 
ly merited the name of a system. About the 
only generally valid statement which can be 
made about it is that the colonial state forced 
some people to cultivate certain crops, which 
were, at least in part, sold for the profit of the 
Dutch government in the Netherlands. The 
Dutch actually made a loss on quite a few 
crops, including su; before 1845, but the 
system was profitable overall, and chapters 3 
and 8 provide a useful survey of changes in 
government revenues and how they were spent 
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to the benefit of the Netherlands. The modali- 
ties of forced cultivation in Java differed to an 
astonishing degree, according to the crop, the 
area, and the period under consideration, and 
chapters 2 and 9 are especially useful in chart- 
ing these variations. Fasseur stresses that 
corvée labour on public works was demanded 
in addition to forced crop cultivation, and that 
land rent was almost always demanded sepa- 
rately from crop payments. Moreover, consid- 
erably more was paid out for crops than was 
collected in land rent, even if much of the 
money for crop payments stuck to the fingers 
of village heads and other rural notables. 
Private agricultura! production grew up along- 
side forced cultivation for the state, in spite of 
official reluctance to sanction such develop- 
ments. Entrepreneurs not only set up planta- 
tions on leased and privately owned lands, but 
also contracted with villages for the supply of 
crops. Fasseur shows that forced cultivation 
was already in crisis in the 1850s, in spite of 
the extremely prosperous condition of public 
finances. Abnormally high commodity prices 
on the world market served to mask stagnant 
output and increasing social strains, which 
were eventually to lead to the abolition of 
forced cultivation. Indeed, abolition is too 
stark a word, for Fasseur shows how progres- 
sive small reforms kept altering forced cultiva- 
tion in such a way as to bring it closer to free 
cultivation. 

For all his scepticism as to the workings of 
this so-called system, Fasseur does not ade- 
que discuss the counterfactual hypothesis 
that tch profits might have been even 
greater if the government had left the ts 
Tee to respond to market pressures. He seems 
to accept the highly dubious argument that 
Javanese village society was structured in such 
a way as to make ordinary market stimuli 
ineffective, even though he admits that free 
cultivation of coffee and sugar preceded the 
cultivation system and continued alongside it. 
Moreover, he does not place enough emphasis 
on the fact that the 1820s were a period of 
especially poor commodity prices on the world 
market, and that a lack of enthusiasm for 
export crops on the part of Javanese cultiva- 
tors was quite understandable. Prices rose dra- 
matically in the 1850s and 1860s, providing 
altogether new incentives for production. As 
Fasseur shows repeatedly, official compulsion 
did much to lower productivity in Java and 
was very expensive to administer. Simply reap- 
ing the dividends of high prices in the бот of 
export duties might have been more profitable 
for the Dutch state, while simultaneously spar- 
ing the Javanese the endless vexations of 
forced cultivation. In this connexion, Fasseur's 
discussion of the case study of tobacco cultiva- 
tion is somewhat unsatisfactory. The propo- 
nents of free cultivation at the time seized 
upon the tremendous contrast between heavy 
Bovernment losses in tobacco and the large 
profits of M bs entrepreneurs involved in 
this стор: asseur’s acceptance that so-called 
free cultivation may have involved some 
administrative pressure is unconvincing, and 
he fails to delve deeply enough into the work- 
ings of tobacco production. Furthermore, his 
casual reference to the ‘evils’ of cash 
advances made to tobacco cultivators reflects 
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a poor understanding of the mechanisms of 
rural credit, overly influenced by the preju- 
dices of Dutch administrators. 

This said, the discussion of tobacco is part 
of a welcome avoidance of the usual excessive 
emphasis on sugar, even if Fasseur only goes 
some way towards righting the imbalance in 
the literature. His tables show that 82% of 
ae profits came from coffee in 

840-59, and that this was by far the most 
widely cultivated of the ‘ government crops *. 
He also stresses the importance of indigo, even 
in the 1850s and 1860s when it was in decline. 
But ultimately he devotes most space to sugar, 
because sugar weighed heavily in total exports, 
involved in a great deal of private capital in 
sugar factories, and led to a set of particularly 
unsavoury scandals over the allocation of 
sugar factory contracts. 

The other weakness of much of the litera- 
ture is its narrow focus on the directly admin- 
istered regencies of Java, and here Fasseur is 
as guilty as the rest. The autonomous princi- 
palities in Java hardly feature in the book, in 
spite of Fasseur's recognition of the signifi- 
cance of a ‘private cultivation system” by 
entrepreneurs in league with Javanese ansto- 
crats, which was especially important for ın- 
digo. Fasseur leaves out forced coffee cultiva- 
tion in Minangkabau and Minahasa, as well 
as forced spice cultivation in Maluku, on the 
grounds that the Outer Islands were a finan- 
cial drain in this eue and that the system 
operated differently from the way in which it 
was applied in Java. These arguments are 
patently untenable, for he hrmself insists that 
the cultivation system was not a system at all, 
and that the forced cultivation of many crops 
on Java proved unprofitable for the govern- 
ment. Indeed, he acknowledges that forced 
coffee cultivation in Minangkabau was prof- 
itable, which makes his position even more 
contradictory. It would also have been useful 
to have had more than a passing mention of 
mining in Sumatra and Kalimantan in order 
to get a more rounded view of the East Indies 
economy. In particular, more information on 
the Bangka and Billiton tin mines would have 
been invaluable, given the surprising lack of 
studies on this important sector of the ec- 
onomy and their not insignificant impact on 
colonial finances. Fasseur also suggests that 
the rest of the Dutch colonial empire in the 
Caribbean and West Africa played a role in 
Dutch politics at this trme, especially Surinam, 
but he only considers these territories in - 
ing from the point of view of their fiscal 
deficits, making it hard to grasp the overall 
dynamics of the colonial question in the 
Netherlands. 

Finally, it is difficult not to feel a sense of 
regret that Professor Fasseur did not substan- 
tially rewrite his book. Much has been written 
on the cultivation system since 1975, and a 
Dutch thesis lends itself rather badly to the 
requirements of a non-Dutch audience. The 
concentration on the detailed intricacies of 
Dutch politics in certain chapters becomes 
tedious and hard to follow for the reader with 
no background knowledge of Dutch history. 
The organization of the chapters is also some- 
what confusing, and results in a fair amount 
of repetition. Foo much material 1s relegated 
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to the footnotes, although one can at least be 
thankful that they have not been printed as 
endnotes. The lack of an index is [исину 
unfortunate, and more maps would have been 
helpful.’ This said, Professor Fasseur has con- 
tributed a new preface, the bibliography has 
been brought up to date, and the notes con- 
tain occasional up-dating by the editor. And 
whatever the drawbacks and problems with 
this book, it is undoubtedly a key text in the 
field. Certainly, no library with a serious inter- 
est in South East Asia should be without it. 


W. G. CLARENCE-SMITH 


PETER CAREY (ed.) The British in 
Java, 1811—1816: а Javanese 
account, With a foreword by John 
Villiers. (Oriental Documents, X.) 
xxii, 611 pp. Published for the 
British Academy by Oxford 
University Press, 1992. £40. 


This is a superb work of scholarship which 
makes available one of the most interesting of 
Javanese verse chronicles (babad). There has 
been considerable but not always well- 
informed argument about Javanese chronicles, 
much of which implicitly rests upon two falla- 
cious assumptions: (1) that all Javanese chron- 
icles are more or less like each other and (ii) 
that the Meinsma Babad Tanah Jawi, first 
published in 1874, then translated into Dutch 
in 1941 and republished in 1987, is a reason- 
able basis upon which to judge all babads. 
These ideas rest on both ignorance of the sig- 
nificant variety of chronicles and an underesti- 
mation of the importance of the fact that the 
Meinsma text was a prose abridgement of a 
verse chronicle to be used for teaching the 
Javanese language, not, in fact, a representa- 
ue example of Juvanese verse chronicles at 
all. 

Peter Carey made an important contribu- 
tion to this field when in 1981 he published 
Babad Dipanagara, a Surakarta account of the 
outbreak of the Java War in 1825 which was 
written at the time. He provided the Javanese 
text and translations into both English and 
Malay. Carey did not engage in speculation 
about Javanese chronicles in general on the 
basis of this single source—he is far too good 
a historian to do that —but he made an impor- 
tant contribution to the debate with his copi- 
ous scholarly notes. These demonstrated that 
a critical historian armed with a range of 
sources could find a Javanese chronicle to be 
invaluable to his or her work. 

This new volume on the British їп Java pro- 
vides another and; in a sense, even more excit- 
ing source. In this case, the author of the MS 
as well as 1ts date of composition are known, 
so that one can relate the contents of the 
babad to its origins with some confidence The 
author was Prince Panular (c. 1772-1826) who 
here recorded the events surrounding the 
British conquest of the court of Yogyakarta in 
1812. Panular's character comes through won- 
derfully: knowledgeable on the ways of the 
court and its leading characters, an aficionado 
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of refined art forms, and rather inclined to 
special pleading on his own behalf. 

Again Carey provides voluminous notes to 
the text—643 of them covering 129 pages— 
which not only greatly illuminate the text but 
are themselves works of profound scholarship 
and repositories of detailed information whic 
all scholars of Javanese culture will find valu- 
able. Indeed, the abiding impression this vol- 
ume makes on every page is of the depth of 
Peter Carey's learning. 

Some readers may be disappointed at the 
absence of an integral English translation of 
the text. Here one ts given a transliteration of 
the Javanese text based mainly on British 
Library Add. MS 12330, with reference where 
appropriate to another version in Leiden cod 
or. 2045. The text is preceded by a detailed 
English synopsis (pp. 67-203). The text is very 
lengthy, occupying 195 pp. of double columns, 
at a guess something like 18,000 lines of verse. 
To have translated this line-by-line would 
have been a huge task. Instead, non-specialists 
have an authoritative synopsis to read. For 
specialists the synopsis is an invaluable way of 
surveying the text and a guide to passages 
which they may wish to study more closely. 

Carey's introduction to this volume is most 
illuminating. It discusses the MS and other 
Javanese accounts of the period, the author 
and his context, and the historical importance 
of the babad. He comments upon ' the babad's 
main theme of a family’s attempt to con- 
solidate a position of influence at court... it 
was always conceived as a vehicle for project- 
ing the prince's intensely personal interpreta- 
tion of affairs and assuaging his frequently 
wounded amour prone ` (р. 8). 

It is impossible in a review to give an 
impression of the treasures to be found in the 
babad and in Carey’s discussion of it. These 
riches are made accessible by a wonderfully 
detatled index (pp. 563-611). The book is also 
provided with superb plates and excellent 
maps. 
It 1s difficult to find anything significant to 
fault in this volume, although of course there 
are the inevitable slips. One finds * bowlder- 
ised’ for bowdlerised (pp. 3, 415), air laden 
with gunpowder when gunsmoke is meant 
(р. 14), a ‘logical’ for a local repertoire 
(p. 26), * intercedes ° for pleads or per (p. 167) 
and 'Buléléng' for Buleleng (рр. 183, 511). 
On p. 498 (п. 1o») the kris Nagasiluman seems 
to be confused with Sangkélat. The identifica- 
tion of the temple depicted on p. 22 as Candhi 
Sewu may be open to debate; ıt looks more 
like Candhi Sari or Plaosan to this reviewer. A 
few typographical errors appear to have sur- 
vived in the bibliography despite generally 
meticulous proofreading (* Jaakarta ' on p. 548 
and * Geschiekundige ' on p. 552). Finally, in a 
book which is finely printed on good paper, it 
was disappointing to find printing flaws which 
have obliterated words on pp. 380 and 406 of 
the review copy. 

One feels ram to point out any flaws at 
all in a work of such distinction. This volume 
is essential for any scholar of Javanese culture 
or Indonesian history. Dr. Carey, the British 
Academy and Oxford University Press all 
deserve congratulation. 

M. C. RICKLEFS 
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ANNABEL ТЕН GALLOP апа 
BERNARD ARPS: Golden letters: 
writing traditions of Indonesia/ 
Surat emas: budaya tulis di 
Indonesia. 152 pp. London: The 
British Library; Jakarta: Yayasan 
Lontar, 1991. £20. 


This is a catalogue of a travelling photo- 
graphic exhibition of royal Indonesian letters 
and manuscripts from British collections. 
Included m the exhibition at Jakarta, and at the 
Kraton Ngay Hadiningrat, Yogya- 
karta in September 1991 were 25 original manu- 
Scripts from the British Library. Later in the 
year, the photographic exhibition was shown in 
several о! Indonesian locations. The descrip- 
tive text is given in both English and 
Indonesian, while the texts of the royal letters in 
Malay are transliterated into the Roman script, 
and those in Javanese are also transliterated 
and accompanied by Indonesian translations. 

Both the exhibition and the catalogue repre- 
sent a number of triumphs: first of all the 
idea, of bringing together from English collec- 
tions, tacular examples of Indonesian 
letter-writing for display in Indonesia; sec- 
ondly the securing of both official and govern- 
ment support and commercial patronage for 
the idea to be put into effect, thirdly in mak- 
ing known and providing a permanent record 
of the splendour and importance of the Malay 
and Indonesian manuscript collections in 
Great Britain, already succinctly described in 
M. C. Ricklefs and P. Voorhoeve: Indonesian 
manuscripts in Great Britain (Oxford, 1977). 
The spirited enthusiasm and dedication which 
the work entailed is evident in Miss Gallop's 
account of the preparation for the exhibition 
and its subsequent display in Indonesia which 
she gives in the British. Library Oriental and 
India Office Collections Newsletter 41, 
Winter/Spring, 1991-92, with which the cata- 
logue should be read. 

Of the 91 items described, about half were 
from the British Library, the others from the 
Bodleian, Cambridge University Library, John 
Rylands Library, the Public Record Office, the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. The first рен 
consists of Malay royal letters from 1602 to 
1826, including several addressed to Sir 
Stamford Raffles, and concludes with a sec- 
tion on envelopes seals and other adjuncts of 
letter-writing. This ıs followed by a second 
[ш on Malay literary manuscripts, including 
ocal histories and Islamic texts, and also 
Archbishops Laud's copy of the Hikayat Seri 
Rama (Bodleian Ms Laud Or. 291), with the 
owner's inscription of A.D. 1633. No mention, 
however, is made of the published edition of 
this manuscript, edited by W. G. Shellabear 
(Journal of the Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Soclety, no. 70, Singapore, 1917). The items 
from Java and Madura, and from Bali and 
Lombok are described by B. Arps, and include 
illuminated historical texts from the collection 
of John Crawfurd, acquired during his time as 
British Resident in Yogyakarta, and illustrated 
romances, all on paper, as well as palm leaf 
manuscripts, some of these from Bali having 
incised illustrations. Finally there are sections 
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describing Bugis and Makassarese manuscripts 
from South Sulawesi, and Batak bark books 
from North Sumatra. 

The exhibition demonstrates the interest and 
importance of the collections of Indonesian 
manuscripts in Great Britain, in many cases 
differing in content from those in the 
Netherlands and Jakarta. A substantial num- 
ber derive from Raffles and his associates 
from the time of the British occupation of 
Java, 1811—16, and explain the largely epistol- 
ary and historical character of the present 
exhibition. Each descriptive entry is accom- 
panied by a coloured photograph, and the 
clarity and chromatic quality of these is good. 
Some of the reproductions, however, are 
rather small, so that reading the texts in the 
original scripts is difficult, the emphasis being 
rather on the sumptuous and decorative quali- 
ty of the items. It is a pity that there are no 
transcriptions of the Sulawesi and Batak man- 
uscripts, пог any деѕстіриоп of the specialized 
ka-ga-nga scripts from these two regions. 

There is a useful introduction on British col- 
lectors and collections (pp. 16-29), with iljus- 
trations; this is complemented by short biogra- 
phies of 12 collectors (pp. 123-6). Among the 
most beautiful items flustrated is the illumi- 
nated letter from Sultan Iskandar Muda of 
Aceh to King James I, 1615, which is a single 
Sheet, three feet long, with gilt flowered 
borders, a decorated head, and Malay text in 
beautiful but restrained jawi handwriting 
(Bodleian MS Laud Or. Rolls b.1). This 1s 
complemented by a letter from King James I 
to an unnamed oriental ruler, 1609, requesting 

ission for the setting up of a factory Ь 
ir Harry Middleton, one of a stock of suc 
letters to which the name of the ruler could be 
added as appropriate. Other especially fine 
manuscripts include a copy of the Bustan-as 
Salatin, the first opening with richly decorated 
borders (Royal Asiatic Society, Raffles Malay 
42), and the even more elaborate Old Javanese 
Ramdyana (RAS Raffles Java 4). Two splen- 
did items from Bal: include a letter inscribed 
on a leaf of gold from the rulers of Badung 
and Mengwi to the Governor of Semarang in 
1768 (Bntish Library, Egerton 765), and the 
modern palm leaf manuscript illustrated in 
traditional style of the Bagus Umbara, a Panji 
tale (BL Or 12579). This last shows the diffi- 
culty of small-scale reproductions of palm leaf 
manuscripts. However, there is the excellent 
facsimile, edited by Christiaan Hooykaas, and 
published by the British Museum in 1968, to 
which recourse most certainly should be made. 
For the study of the texts in Jawi, Javanese 
and other scripts, a portfolio of actual size or 
at least fairly large reproductions would be 
desirable. That this can be done in a modest 
but effective way is demonstrated by the illus- 
trations from British Library manuscripts in 
R. F. Hosking and С. M. Meredith-Owens: 4 
handbook of Asian scripts (British Musuem, 

1966). 

Both Miss Gallop and Dr. Arps are to be 
congratulated on this fine catalogue, which 
will not only remain ah attractive record of an 
outstandin 5 successful exhibition, but will 
also y assist scholarly access to and 
appreciation of the items described. 

Q. E. MARRISON 
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HENRY BROWNRIGG: Betel cutters 
from the Samuel Eilenberg Collec- 
tion. 135 pp. London: Thames and 
Hudson. 1992. £20. 


The fine photography and entertaining text 
of this book prompt one to stop and look at 
the artistry of betel paraphernalia. The 178 
cutters illustrated in the colour plates repre- 
sent less than a quarter of the Eilenberg 
Collection, currently in search of permanent 
exhibition space. Having visited the exhibition 
last year while it was on display at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and preferred 
the poster to the real objects, I react similar] 
to the book. the objects are enhanced through 
well-lit colour photography. The neutral gray 
background of the plates sets off the lustre of 
the metals so that the eye is encouraged to 
linger over the extraordinary range of forms. 
Altho the cutters are grou geographi- 
cally, they are organized by type within these 
divisions. The selection from India 1s the most 
numerous as this region represents the largest 
area of betel chewing, and a varied one. India 
and Sri Lanka produce cutters in iron, brass 
and sometimes silver, whereas those from 
South-East Asia are generally iron (p. 43). 
Oddly, Burma is not grou as part of 
South-East Asia in the text descriptions—and 
illustrated cutters from Burma are both steel 
and iron. 

The plates show cutters from India (nos. 
1-78), Sri Lanka (nos. 79-96), South China 
(nos. 97-100), Burma (nos. 101-10), Thailand 
and Malaysia (nos. 112-21), Sumatra (nos. 
122-30), Madura (поз. 131—5), Java (nos. 
136-64), Bali and Lombok (nos. 165-87). The 
Javanese cutters include depictions of nagas, 
birds, horses, stags, parrots, wayang kulit fig- 
ures of Arjuna and Semar, and other unidenti- 
fied human subjects. They range in size from a 
modest 114 mm., perhaps for ladies’ use, to a 
373 mm. iron stag sheathed in silver repoussé 
(no. 154, р. 110). Even the stag's antlers are 
bound in silver strips and sheathed at the tips. 
The stag cutter is from the north coast, an 
area whose style is distinguished from central 
and east Javanese cutters (p. 47). Cutters from 
some of the other regions are even larger, 
while in the section following the cutters, a 
selection of 12 miniatures from India, Sri 
Lanka and Java are shown. These are non- 
utilitarian, and may be given as a wedding 
gift. At the back of the book are a few com- 
plete betel sets, some pounders, lime pots, a 
silver-gilt Malaysian sleeve to hold betel leaves, 
and two knives. Unfortunately, none of these 
last objects is accompanied by dimensions. 

The book is interspe with old pho- 
tographs, details of betel chewing in Indian 
minatures and a Javanese wayang Peber panel. 
While credit is given for the photographs in 
the introduction, dates would Pave wel- 
come, as well as dimensions for the paintings. 
The text describes the history and main spread 
of betel chewing, from Madagascar to New 
Guinea, and north to China. The range of 
implements 13 described, followed by a fuller 
discussion of the cutters. There is no index, 
but the text is brief, clearly set out, and full of 
anecdotal details. 
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We learn, for instance, that the distribution 
of cutters is fairly well restricted to areas 
where the areca nut is eaten hard as part of 
the betel quid. This zone approximates areas 
of Indian cultura] influence. Other betel- 
chewing jons, such as China and the 
Pacific, tend to use a soft nut which can be cut 
with a knife (р. 14). Although the quid 
includes areca nut, betel leaf, and lime paste as 
standard ingredients, additions are said to 
range from musk, to cloves, to edible silver 
leaf (p. 21). After these sections on the distrib- 
ution of betel chewing and the composition of 
the quid, the author describes the physical 
effects of chewing; the origin of the practice 
and the words used to refer to it; ceremonial 
and social uses including courtly and wedding 
practices, as a love potion and as a vehicle for 
poison. This is followed by a brief list of betel 
paraphernalia, and variations in different 
areas. The rest of the book is devoted to cut- 
ters, their history and range, and then the 
colour plates, The bibliography at the back 
offers over thirty references. 

Betel chewing is, or was, a common feature 
of daily life in many parts of the world, yet 
little writing has been devoted exclusively to 
it. The catalogue does not claim to be com- 
plete—for example, it would have been wel- 
come if these elaborate cutters had been con- 
trasted with the simple beauty of, say, a Batak 
bamboo lime box. It is none the less a pleasure 
to look at and a welcome addition to the 
literature. 


ELIZABETH MOORE 


PONNA WIGNARAJA, AKMAL 
HussAIN, HarsH SETHI and 
GANESHAN WIGNARAJA: Parti- 
cipatory development: learning from 
South Asia. xii, 374 pp. Tokyo: 
United Nations University Press; 
Karachi: Oxford University Press, 
1991 [pub. 1992]. £19.50. 


This book is the culmination of the Asian 
Perspectives Project of the United Nations 
University and is co-authored by four aca- 
demics. As the jacket blurb explains ‘ it 1s felt 
that a people-centred development strategy 
can help reverse much of the imbalances and 
contradictions created by past development 

olicies. The authors have pointed to the need 
for new forms of accumulation, and have indi- 
cated that icipatory development at the 
micro level reflects a new approach to 
resource mobilization and resource use, and 
can be an economically viable and cost- 
effective approach to po alleviation.” 
Nothing very new in that. Indeed, time and 

in the book hints at some new perspective 
(the expression * paradigmatic shift’ is used), 
but delivers little. The ground that is covered 
here has largely been covered elsewhere, and 
invariably wita more rigour and panache, 

Ganes M dope analysis of the ex- 

ience of the t-Asian NICs, for example, 
1s no more than a rehash. Although some ana- 
lysts—perhaps a decade ag id assign a 
minimal role to the state in the success story 
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of the ‘four dragons’, few, if any, would do 
30 today. arhe -atenton has [шл to 
ocus upon the ity and type of interven- 
tion. So, to highlight such issues and use them 
as a club with which to beat neo-classical 
economists scarcely does justice to the work of 
the last ten years. 

Rather than writing the book as a team, the 
four authors have tackled chapters individu- 
ally, linking sections by writing short introduc- 
tory pieces. None the the book still reads 
more like an edited than a co-authored vol- 
ume. There is no discernible flow of argument 
running through the book, and it scarcely 
resents an integrated study. For example, the 
first chapters simply review the * inadequacies’ 
of mainstream macro-economic theory with- 
out linking this in any significant way to the 
later discussion of participatory development. 
Indeed, the first reference to participatory 
development—ostensibly the focus of the 
study—appears on page 173, over half-way 
through the book. Sentences like: * Today, as 
we stand amidst the global economic and eco- 
logical crisis, 1t is evident that twentieth cen- 
tury mainstream economics needs to be tran- 
scended by a new economics of the twenty- 
first century’ (p. 77) sound grandiloquent but 
there is little attempt to dissect the attributes 
of the crisis, or to show how the ‘ new” eco- 
nomics will help, or indeed what constitutes 
the * new’ economics. 

As a series of individually authored chap- 
ters, the contributions are distinctly mixed, 
ranging from rambling accounts to tighter 
ana ү. When an academic writes that ' the 
secular homogenization principles of the mod- 
ern state have come into serious disrepute, 
both because of the cynical manipulation of 
the different symbolisms the different 
regimes, and because they violate the urge for 
autonomous and distinct cohesions' (p. 93), 
then it is easy to wonder whether even the 
author knows what he means, let alone the 
reader. Similarly. terms like * civilizational tex- 
ture’ are ly likely to make the book 
accessible to anyone beyond a small circle of 
the initiated. 

Ponna Wignaraja's chapter * Towards praxis 
and icipatory development’ makes some 
useful points, but the style is such that the 
message is often lost amidst the verbiage. For 
example, 1 think I know what the author 
means when he writes ‘ Research needs to be 
rooted in the process of a community actualiz- 
ing its potential; it must be socially actionable, 
transformational in character, and ultimately 
enhance social fife’ (p.204), but surely it 
could have been expressed more transparently? 
In contrast, the contribution by Tilakaratna 
(who, strangely, is not a co-author), * The role 
of the animator', is a model of clarity— 
barring the use of such terms as the * problem- 
ization of reality’. In it, the author sketches 
out the establishment of a participatory 
process in research and development and the 
difficulties of creating a truly participatory 
process. Tilakaratna notes, for атр, the 
end for ‘external animators’ in 
Bangladesh to see themselves (and be seen) as 
leaders and to take decisions without consulta- 
tion with the people. This chapter represents 
one of the few which questions critically some 
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of the assumptions that underlie a participa- 
tory approach to development. 

The k has a handful of stimulating and 
perceptive sections, but regrettably, overall, it 
is disjointed, poorly written, poorly proofed 
and has little new to say about participatory 
development. What is particularly disappoint- 
ing, is that there are lessons to be learnt from 

rticipatory b re in South Asia. But this 

ok, i fear, will do little to get the message 
across. 


JONATHAN RIGG 


Отто Cung. DAHL: Migration from 
Kalimantan to Madagascar. 
(Instituttet for Sammenlignende 
Kulturforskning. Serie B, Skrifter 
LXXXII.) 144 pp., 4 maps. Tøyen: 
Norwegian University Press, 1991. 


Otto Christian Dahl is a pioneer among 
those more linguistically inclined historians 
and archaeologists puzzling on that well- 
known eni which is the story of the 
peopling of Madagascar. A missionary, who 
irst visited Madagascar as long ago as 1929, 
Dahl subsequently went on to an 
acknowledged scholar іп the field of 
Austronesian linguistics. His original and still 
much-quoted study Malgache et m : une 
с aison linguistique was first published in 
1951. It showed that the nearest cognate 
tongue then analysed to Malagasy, the island's 
lan , was Ma'anyan as spoken in 
Kalimantan on the other side of the Indian 
Ocean. The Austronesian affiliations of 
had long been recognized, but this 
was the first detailed linguistic comparison. It 
seemed to suggest an important link between 
the two communities. Moreover Dahl went on 
to date a supposed migration to Madagascar 
to a period around А.р. 400. 


The pee study reviews this evidence 
especially in the light of the recently published 
work of K. A. Adelaar. Adelaar's principal 


revisions are in terms of the unadulterated 
purity of the link to Ma'anyan and in the date 
of the supposed migration. In particular the 
discovery of a number of terms derived from 
Sanskrit lead to discussions of an influence 
from the kingdom of Srivijaya in southern 
Sumatra. Adelaar further assumes that the 
tantalizing linguistic (and we might add cul- 
tural) evidence for an Arabian strain in 
Malagasy might be explained if the main 
migration were delayed until the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries when Srivijaya was con- 
verted to Islam. 

For those of us focused on Madagascar, 
Dahl’s latest discussion of these possible scen- 
arios makes interesting reading. Linguistic 
studies have an intriguing forensic element to 
them—they allow a reconstruction of events 
by means of what looks like hard evidence. 
Loanwords unearthed in different languages 
do at least need to be explained, if not 1n one 
way then in another. They are unhkey to be 
there by independent invention; and they are 
harder evidence, certainly, than isolated cul- 
tural features whose comparison out of con- 
text led to some of the wilder speculative 
games played out in the diffusionist era. 
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Yet in the end loanwords on their own are 
not enough, and too exclusive a concentration 
on this evidence does inevitably lead to con- 
siderable oversimplification of the cultural 
processes involved. Dahl is aware of this; yet 
the simplifying tendency is there. The com- 
plexities of both Indonesian and Malagasy 
cultural development are reduced to a number 
of questionable statements. Firstly, and most 
unportantly, Malagasy culture is of course 
extremely varied in its cultural patterns, for all 
that its linguistic diversity is limited. To derive 
it from a limited number of migrations sup- 
posedly taking place in a relatively direct man- 
her is surely too ambitious an expectation. Yet 
something of the sort is implicit in Dahl’s 
text—diversification, he comes close to saying, 
took place after migration. Thus, on funerary 
rites as between Kalimantan, Lom and 
Madagascar, we have: ‘The differences in 
details, not only between the three countries 
but also within Madagascar, must be due to 
development after the separation. The accord- 
ance must be due to a common inheri- 
tance...’ (p. 81). Yet in Madagascar there are 
a large variety of practices, some involving 
second burial, some not; some involving atten- 
tion to the separation of flesh from bone, 
many not. It is true that funerals are always in 
some sense double, even if the secondary stage 
is only the erection of some kind of memorial. 
But then, ever since Mauss wrote his famous 
study of death, the tendency towards double 
funerary events has been seen as a common 
feature of such rituals everywhere and not a 
specific inheritance of the Austronesian world, 

In one case where significant divergence 18 
evident, that of Vezo who bury their dead 
with the heads to the west unlike other 
Malagasy, this is not' seen as post-migration 
divergence but an inhentance from a maritime 
tradition among Austronesians. Why could it 
not just be that as a culture depending on the 
sea and its products they bury their dead with 
their heads facing the sea? They live after all 
along the western coast of Mada A 

Equally, the complex maritime links of 
Austronesia pose a major problem. The affini- 
ties of Ma'anyan with Malagasy are undeni- 
ably substantial. Yet to derive one from the 
other is bound to seem like tunnel vision 
unless a satisfactory discussion of the linguistic 
history of the Austronesian area can be 
advanced. A short book such as this has not 
the scope for such reassurances. However, 
without them, it is hard for those informed 
mainly about the Malagasy end of the story 
not to feel uncomfortable about the link to 
Ma'anyan. This is a language spoken in the 
interior of Kalimantan. Dahl discusses how an 
essentially inland population could have been 
transported the vast distances involved to 
Mada . But what is not discussed in 
detail is whether Ma’anyan, with its increased 
remoteness from the currents of Indonesian 
cultural mingling is not, like Malagasy per- 
haps, a remnant of a once less diversified jane 

group. In that case any specific attempt 
to derive one from the other, and posit solu- 
tions to the geographical problems that arise, 
would be unnecessary. 

In short the evidence presented іп Dahl's 
revision of his earlier k continues to 
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intrigue. In my own view, however, the 
answers to the question raised about the 
mechanics of the populating of Madagascar 
are the substantive issues that remain. And 
their solution has less to do with what is hap- 

ning at cither end of the cultural and 
istorical spectrum than with what happened 
in between. 


JOHN MACK 


JOSEPH VAN DE Loo: Guji Oromo cul- 

ture in southern Ethiopia: religious 
capabilities in rituals and songs. 
(Collectanea Instituti Anthropos, 
vol. 39.) 357 pp., 16 plates. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 1991. 
DM 78. 


This is an unusual book. It is a detailed 
ethnography of Guji ritual and presents a 
wealth of data in the form of transcriptions 
and translations of ritual songs: out of a total 
of 360 pages, about a half consist of song texts 
and their translations. There is a 15-page glos- 
sary—mainly of nouns—and 51 photographs. 
Most of the коре одо poetry is usually 
presented in the form of singing or chanting— 
represent * traditional ' res, but the book 
also includes a collection of contemporary 
pentecostal songs, the product of recent mis- 
sionary activity in the area. The present collec- 
tion is the largest of its kind published since 
Enrico Cerulli's The foik-literature of the Galla 
of southern Abyssinia (1922). Dr. Van de Loo's 
assistant and informant, Mr Bilow Kola of 
the Mati Guji, has contributed to the tran- 
scription as well as to the interpretation of the 


songs. 

Most Oromo live in Ethiopia, with a few 
hundred thousand spread over Northern 
Kenya. The Ethiopian government has never 
published any figures for the number of 
Oromo speakers, but it is commonly estimated 
that they constitute between a third and a half 
of the country’s population of some 50 mil- 
lion; about a million would call themselves 
Guji. There are many dialects, but people 
from different parts of the vast Oromo terri- 
tory can understand each other without diffi- 
culty. This makes the Oromo language one of 
the most widely spoken in Africa. Yet it is not 
a written language. As the ruling nationalist 
élite has insisted that Amharic must be the 
‘national’ language of Ethiopia, Oromo has 
been banned from all public contexts, and to 
write or print Oromo texts was, until recently, 
forbidden. The military junta that replaced the 
emperor made some token concessions and 
allowed, in principle, the printing of Oromo 
texts, provided they were written in the 
Amharic script: using the Latin alphabet was 
regarded as a subversive political activity. 

is, therefore, no generally agreed 
standard dialect and no standard for writing 
and spelling Oromo. Cerulli, for example, 
explicitly stated that his main informant spoke 
a Macha dialect and that his transcription re 
resents this dialect. The recently published dic- 
tionaries by Gragg (1982) and Tilahun Gamta 
(1990) both use different principles of spelling. 
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The texts in the present volume are in the Guji 
dialect and the system of transcription and 
spelling used by Bilow Kola and Van de Loo 
represents yet another variant. [t seems to me, 
however, to be both accurate and clear. 

Cerulli worked in his office in Naples 
together with his informant, an ex-soldier in 
the Italian colonial army, and painstakingly 
turned the latter's dictation into written texts. 
When small and handy tape-recorders became 
available in the nineteen sixties, this revolu- 
tionized the anthropologist's ability to docu- 
ment observations in the field. Yet this 
increased capacity to record oral performance, 
from the writing down of dictation to tape- 
recording, does not seem to have entailed any 
radical change in the writing of ethnographic 
texts. There been a critical examination of 
the conventions of writing, but no conspicuous 
increase in the presentation of transcriptions 
of narratives and chants, of what we may call 

try, in anthropological texts. The reason 
or this may be that the problems involved are 
considerable, both in collection and in presen- 
tation, that is, in the editing and explication of 
this kind of cultural data. Br. Van de Loo has 
dealt admirably with many of these problems. 
The presentation of the poems is em ed in 
a detailed and penetrating analysis of Guji cul- 
ture in such a way that the poetic and the 
ethnographic interact and give meaning to 
other. The depth and substance of the 
ethnography makes it possible to present the 
song texts in a way that does not obscure their 
poetic qualities: the poems are simply present- 
ed together with a strar н tented 
and with a minimum of explanatory footnotes 
and detailed. explications textes. Thus, for 
Oromo readers, the aesthetic experience of 
reading is not disturbed by a multitude of 
footnotes, and for non-Oromo speakers a 
close reading of the translations may deepen 
the appreciation of the ethnographic text: a 
non-Oromo reader is also invited to engage in 
interpretation. The book is not written exclu- 
sively for academic readers; it is also written in 
the hope ' that it will give the Сиј and other 
Oromo the pleasure and pnde of committing 
to future generations a part of their culture 
and encourage them to reflect on their sym- 
bols and system of values ' (p. 334). 

As is indicated in the title of the book, the 
purpose of the study is to explore Pon 
capabilities in rituals and songs: thus the focus 
is on ritual and symbolism. The book begins 
with a chapter on Gada, the complex ritual 
age and generation system of the Oromo, and 
the text and translation of selected songs and 
prayers are ted. These are followed by 
chapters on kinship and Voce ely aria of 
time and subsistence activities. 


pentecostal son 
explication of Guji concepts and thought, so 
that the song texts are always presented in an 
ethnographic context with which they 
resonate. | would have liked, however, to 
learn more about the circumstances of the 
field-work and the recording of the songs. 
Paul Baxter has contributed a preface with 
a thought-provoking note on Oromo oral 
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poetry, where he, iter alia, calls attention to 
ow the Oromo delight in juggling with verbal 
complexities and in the use of allusion, rhyme 
and alliteration, i.e. in playing with sound and 
meaning. 

This substantive study is of great interest 
not only for students of Oromo culture; its 
wider relevance is, I think, in the way the 
author deals with some of the inherently diffi- 
cult problems in the study of oral performance 
ала verbal arts, as well as in the translation of 

ture. 


JAN HULTIN 


JOHN LAMPHEAR: The scattering 
time: Turkana responses to colonial 
Rule. (Oxford Studies in African 
Affairs.) xxiii, 308 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1992. £40. 


The author of this work established his rep- 
utation as a historian in an earlier volume on 
The traditional history of the Jie of Uganda 
(Oxford, 1976). This brought a new dimension 
to our understanding of the pre-colonial his- 
tory of pastoralists in East Africa, ашын 
the relevance of clanship, of complex age ап 
generation systems, and tracing the time-depth 
of oral tradition as far back as the seventeenth 
century. It was an inspiring work and has 
become an established classic for subsequent 
historians in the wider region of pastoralism. 
Inevitably, one is led to compare the present 
work on the Turkana with the earlier work on 
the Jie. The Turkana have a tradition of 
descent from Jie and the author has a reputa- 
tion to live up to. 

From the outset, this work does not attempt 
to emulate the earlier volume, but to comple- 
ment it in a variety of ways. It is not simply 
that the focus has shifted to another group, 
but also that it 1s on the establishment of col- 
onial rule. One is led to accept reluctantly that 
the earlier history of the Turkana was ade- 
quately covered in the first volume and that it 
is their more recent history that needs tidying 
up. Without doubt, this is a tidy piece of 
work, with an easy and yet precise style, deal- 
ing with each topic lucidly as the tale unfolds. 
The work covers a period where early records 
and writings are compared with oral testi- 
monies collected in 1976 from older Turkana: 
participants in the wars of this period and also 
the sons of some of the most prominent lead- 
ers of the time. Systematically, British views 
between about the 1880s and 1920s are com- 

red with Turkana commentaries, question- 
ing the record and attempting some assess- 
ment of the development of events leading 
towards colonial rule. 

At that time, the Turkana formed a buffer 
zone between colonial powers, notably British 

rotectorates of Uganda and of East Africa 

Kenya) and the expansive empire of 

Ethiopia. The British did not particularly want 

the arid area occupied by the Turkana, but 
ord to kt 


they could not a the Ethiopians 
advance through this area, introducing fire- 
arms to the Turkana, for this would (and 


indeed for a time did) shift the real frontier 
southwards and bring the notion of * protec- 
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torate’ and the possibility of colonizing these 
southern areas into question. The shifting 
frontiers with Ethiopia and between the two 
protectorates around this marginal area are in 
themselves a buffer zone of history that is 
comprehensively covered in this work. Added 
to this, one has a useful analysis of the pos: 
tion of semi-autonomous Ethiopian warlords 
intruding into the Turkana area from the 
north and their relationship to the state based 
in Addis Ababa, and above all, a comprehen- 
sive selection of Turkana assessments on all 
fronts during this transitional period. 

Altogether, one feels that the author has 
added significantly to his contribution to the 
history of the area by not attempting to emu- 
late his earlier work, but branching out 
instead to a new set of problems and Facing 
the challenge of a more contemporary history. 
One of the strengths of the earlier work was 
his grasp of the Jie social system and his 
analysis added to anthropological understand- 
ing in establishing more firmly the relevance 
of clan and generation to Jie society as a 
whole. In the present volume, he has again 
added to our understanding of Turkana so- 
ciety in showing that they were not simply a 
fragmented form of Jie, dis in loose net- 
works of independent family units over a vast 
area of semt-desert. They were mobilized 
around war leaders working in alliance with 
influential diviners whose power appears to 
have been comparable to the Masai prophets 
further south. Indeed, because the Turkana 
retained their independence for a lon 
period, one is given an unusually detai 
account of the power, personality and reputa- 
tion of these diviners and war leaders. Success 
was all important for the Bid nage and con- 
tinuing success of these leaders. They emi 
as the Big Men of this account, just as the 
early administrators on the British side emerge 
as warlords in their own right. 

In this vein, the second volume adopts a 
rather different approach. The earlier account 
of the Jie fi on oral traditions which 
merged into Jie society as experienced by the 
author, and it is memorable essentially as a 
social history. The present account of the 
Turkana tells us more about the personalities 
on both sides than about the Turkana social 
system, and it provides a more personalized 
history of heroic epics and tragedies. As such 
it seems geared towards a different kind of 
readership beyond those with a specific inter- 
est in this area. The author's stated aim is to 
reintroduce the importance of military events 
and strategies into the interpretation of his- 
tory; not because wars are necessarily central 
to history, but because they are relevant and 

ially in this region. Yet in seeking to raise 
the level of his analysis to consider this issue 
in the conclusion, discussion is inconclu- 
sive and his attempt to address the literature 
on this topic loses direction and reverts to a 
recapitulation of earlier episodes in the pacifi- 
cation of Turkana. There is, for instance, no 
analysis of the precise relationship between 
Turkana war leaders and diviners. The 
assumption that these only became prominent 
at the time of colonial intervention appears 
unsupported, and one would have liked a 
fuller consideration of the extent to which they 
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were a product of Turkana society and not 
just of the times in which they lived. 

A second reservation on this work concerns 
the author’s implicit bias towards the Turkana 
point of view. This is understandable, given 
that he has associated so closely with them 
and their voice needs to be heard in the litera- 
ture. However, this also implies that his judge- 
ment concerning the balance of conflicting 
views is open to question. Repeatedly, for 
instance, he cites the prophecies of Turkana 
diviners being fulfilled by events (pp.91, 93, 
100, 216, 228, 243, 262). But surely by 1976, 
such claims should be taken as statements 
expressing the reputation of earlier diviners 
and confidence placed in them, rather than as 
accurate evidence for the historical record. 
Again, his criticism of the British for introduc- 
ing ‘total war’ into the subjugation of 
Turkana in contrast to the Ethiopians who 
were moderate in their demands is liable to 
distortion. Having been subjugated by the 
British at ‘the scattering time’, one would 
expect Turkana criticism to be levelled in their 
direction, and at the critical time of the 
attempts to settle the Turkana problem, in 
1915 and 1918, the British themselves were 
involved in a total war. At this time, the 
Ethiopians were flirting with the Ottoman and 
hence German cause, and in arming the 
Turkana, the Ethiopians were effectively 
thrusting them into the wider theatre of a 
world war. The Turkana threat became part of 
a larger problem, and the British responded by 
шеп the strongest force available in a 
logistically bizarre setting to which the 
Turkana at least were well adapted. In tune 
with the tone of this work, the subsequent 
accommodation between the British and 
Turkana is credited to the individual efforts of 
one inspired (non-British) administrator with 
no consideration for the post-world-war cli- 
mate within which he operated. 

Again, the author criticizes the British for 
using levies from other Kenya tribes in their 
reprisals against the Turkana. It is the levies 
Who repeatedly are blamed for needlessly 
killing innocent Turkana and for benefiting 
from massive confiscations of cattle. 1t may 
well be that the British were over-indulgent to 
the peoples they were pledged to protect, and 
certainly the use of levies was curtailed once 
the situation was under control. Yet a glance 
at the oral traditions of some of these other 
peoples and at the historical record suggests 
that any fault may lie on all sides. As the 
author notes, e Turkana persistently 
adopted an expansionist po icy. intruding on 
peoples to the south, raiding their stock and 
expanding into their lands, even before the 
arrival of the British who were pledged to pro- 
tect them. Oral traditions of the Samburu and 
Masai seem to suggest that it was the Turkana 
who indulged in total war, ignorant of the 
conventions that the southerners shared with 
their traditional enemies such as the Oromo 
and Kalenjin, which protected certain cate- 

ories of people and limited the scope of war- 
are. From the south, it was the Turkana 
(more than the British) who were seen as the 
major threat to their existence, and levies sup- 
ported by the British are remembered as 
restoring a certain status quo. The author, at 
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least, has established that the Turkana have a 
point of view, but the wider material suggests 
that even ' total war’ has a certain relative sig- 
nificance. Nevertheless, to the extent that the 
fairness of the historical record here might be 
questioned, the Turkana voice is heard in this 
work, and to this extent there is a greater mea- 
sure of fairness all round. 


PAUL SPENCER 


SELENA AXELROD WINSNES (ed. and 
tr.): Letters on West Africa and the 
slave trade: Paul Erdmann Isert's 
Journey to Guinea and the Carib- 
bean Islands in Columbia (1788). 
(Union Académique Internationale 
Fontes Historiae Africanae. Series 
Varia, vil.) x, 278 pp. Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University 
Press for the British Academy, 
1992. £30. 


Paul Erdmann Isert was a Brandenburger 
who was appointed chief surgeon (at the age 
of 28) to the Danish settlements in West 
Africa. Arriving on the coast in 1783, his ini- 
tial * tour' lasted for three years during which 
time he travelled widely and always obser- 
vantly on foot in what is today southern 
Ghana; he also visited Whydah. In October 
1786 he took a ship bound for Copenhagen 
via the Caribbean. During that passage he 
began fully to understand the horrors of the 
slave trade with which his career had been so 
intimately involved. He experienced the des- 
perate frenzy of a slave revolt on shipboard 
and was seriously injured in the course of it. 
In the Caribbean he witnessed the gross indig- 
nities of a slave auction and the brute realities 
of field labour. 

His scientific curiosity—he was a serious 
botanist—which had first led him to seek 
employment in West Africa was accompanied 
by a енер clearly informed by reading 
and admiring Rousseau. In revolt against the 
prec and moral vileness of the slave trade 

now devised a plan whereby he and others 
would take to Africa both the crops and the 
agricultural techniques which had made the 
slave colonies in the Americas prosper. 
Africans would then go to work as free 
labourers on the resulting plantations thus 
making the slave trade unnecessary. He was 
supported by the Danish state in this venture 
and in November 1788 arrived back on the 
Gold Coast, Eventually he and his party 
established their project in Akuapem to the 
north of Accra. By January 1789 he had died; 
his wife died a month later just a week and a 
day after giving birth to a child who followed 
her father and mother to the grave in March. 
The settlement barely outlived the tragic 
deaths of the Isert family. 

Isert’s work is best known to historians for 
its remarkable account of the slave mutin 
which many of us have used as an unmatched, 
vivid tness piece of reportage. But there 
is much more to his work than this incident. 
The book is in fact a compilation of 12 long 
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and scholarly letters dating from his arrival at 
Christiansborg (modern Accra) in November 
1783 to the final letter sent from Martinique in 
1787. While it is not entirely certain whether 
they were actually sent as letters or whether he 
used the epistolary form as a literary device, 
the editor argues that the assumption of like- 
mindedness in the reader suggests that these 
were real letters. At any event, Isert was an 
unusually geod, rational observer who always 
wanted to w why. From his first moments 
in West Africa it is clear that his enthusiasms 
were to be as much ethnographic as botanical. 
But his letters have no trace of that chilly, tax- 
onomic distance that can masquerade as 
objectivity. From his arrival he makes it clear 
that he positively liked Africans; he found 
their ways of life interesting rather than engag- 
ingly quaint, recognized the practical relevance 
of their science and technologies and the 
underlying rationality of much that 
bizarre to an outsider. And he did so without 
any trace of sentimentality or condescension. 
en he saw things he disliked, he said so. 
Not the least of his dislikes was the depraved 
European company he was forced to endure 
both in West Africa and in the Caribbean 
which he compares unfavourably with African 
society. But his anger as well as his important 
observations are leavened with a lively and 
particular sense of humour which additionally 
suggests that these were real letters written to 
real people. That all his humanity survived his 
near death during the mutiny and, if anything, 
more passionate, speaks volumes for 
the author. 

He has been served excellently by his trans- 
lator and editor. Although French translations 
of the Danish translation have been available, 
this edition 1s the first scholarly edition that 
has worked on the original and apparently 
seriously dyslexic German text. As well as 
saving her readers from the worst of lsert's 
stylistic ineptness, the editor also provides an 
economic and overly modest introduction 
which sets the text well. Her sometimes daz- 
zlingly recondite footnotes clearly draw atten- 
tion to comparative reading as well as wrestle 
with some of the more obscure meanings of 
words or described activities. No less helpfully 
she adds five appendices of her own; one of 
these glossses isert's use of measurements; 
another spells out Isert's somewhat PET 
pinion whose establishment ended his 
ife rather than the slave trade. 

Any scholar interested in the West African 
slave trade and especially anyone interested in 
the ethnography of the southern Gold Coast 
m the late eighteenth century will find this 
beautifully produced volume of continuing 
value. Fontes Historiae Africanae deserve 

raise as well as the editor. In five years they 

ve enriched the lives of students of West 
Africa with two accessible and scholarly edi- 
tions—Pieter de Marees's seventeenth-century 
account of the Gold Coast and this present 
volume-—both of which are admirable. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


PAUL NEWMAN: Nominal and verbal 
plurality in Chadic. (Publications in 
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African Languages and Lin- base formations’, ibid., 199-233) to relate 
guistics, 12.) xii, 164pp. Dor- nominal and verbal plural markers in Chadic, 


drecht: Foris Publications. 1990. 
Guilders 75, $45.50. 


This valuable book represents the culmina- 
tion of years of ongoing research by Newman 
(P. N.), and is the first comprehensive study of 
derivational and inflectional plural formations 
in the Chadic (атсаз) language family 
with peer ocus on Hausa. Nominal and 
verbal plurality is considered from both a syn- 
chronic and historical (Proto-Chadic = PO 
viewpoint, and comparisons are drawn with 
other Afroasiatic (= AA) languages. Nontinal 
and verbal plurality in Chadic (NVPC) contains 
a rich and extensively referenced corpus of 
data and offers some challenging and imagina- 
tive ideas—thoughtfully summarized at the 
end of each chapter—which should stimulate 
further work on what is a thriving research 
front. As a result, NVPC will prove worth- 
while to Chadic/AA specialists as well as more 
general lustorical/comparative linguists. 

Following an introductory chapter, in ch. ii 
P. N. takes a close look at the complex prob- 
lem of noun plural formation (Hausa has on 
the surface about 40 distinct morphological 
patterns). P.N. reconstructs four high- 
confidence plural suffixes for PC—*-aki, *-i, 
*-n- and *-ai/*ay—the last two illustrating 
widespread AA plural markers, but observes 
that, contrary to AA expectations, the status 
of the so-called ‘internal-a’ plurals іп AA 
remains far from settled. He also offers a plau- 
sible explanation for the unusual morpheme 
-da- which appears in some plural deictics in 
Hausa, e.g. wa-da-n-su ‘some (pl.) `, wa-dà-n- 
nán/cán * these/those `, 8 ting that they are 
possibly reflexes of a Chadic pluralizer *-d (1). 
One Hausa plural formation P.N. could have 
included in his final -ai class (p. 32) is the elab- 
orate but still synchronically productive rule 
involving stem-reduplication, -da- infixation 
and -ai suffixation, e.g  fiffikée/fikdafikai 
twing’, bám/bümdabümai * bomb '". Two cate- 
gories of demvative morphological reduplica- 
tion which should also have been covered 
somewhere, eperially in a book which 
describes so-called * pluractional' formations 
in such admirable detail (see below), are as 
follows: (1) plural deverbal statives indicating 
a continuous series or plurality of actions, e.g 


sdace-sdace ‘thefts’ (<sdataa — 'steal"), 
tàmbàye-tàmbdye ‘questioning (persistent) ” 
(< tdmba “ask, question’); (2) intensive 


adjectival formations built on * abstract nouns 
of sensory quality’, e.g. Ad&farfaa ' very 
strong ' (< £arfli * strength `), tsdttsauraa ‘ very 
hard/tight/strict’ (< tsaurii ‘hardness, tight- 
ness `) etc. 

In ch. iii, P. N. draws an im 
tion between inflectional plurai-concord verbs 
and derivational ‘pluractional’ verbs in 
Chadic (= verbs denoting a plurality of actions 
and widely attested throughout їс). He 
concludes that, despite earlier attempts 
Frajzyngier (1977, ' The plural in Chadic’, 
Papers in Chadic tics, (ed.) Paul 
Newman and Roxana Ma Newman, Leiden: 
Afrika-Studiecentrum, 37-56) and Wolff 
( Patterns in Chadic (and Afroasiatic?) verb 


rtant distinc- 


none of the above *-aki, *-i, *-n-noun plura- 
lizers in fact served additionally to encode plu- 
ractionals. Also, that prefixal reduplication, a 
common feature of pluractional formations, 
did not figure in noun pluralization. (More 
recently, Wolff (‘ Proto-Chadic determiners 
and nominal plurals in Hausa’, Studia 
Chadica et Hamito-Semitica, ed. by Dymitr 
Ibriszimow, Frankfurt: University of 
Frankfurt [in press]) has proposed that these 
same pluralizers are relatable to PC definite 
determiners.) 

Chapter iv follows up the wide-ranging sur- 
vey in ch. iii and presents an in-depth profile 
of pluractional verb morphology in two illus- 
trative case studies—Hausa and Ngizim. P. N. 
demonstrates that the Hausa pluractional-for- 
mation rule is not sensitive to the verb-initial 
syllable (the standard analysis), but to the seg- 
mental sequence CVC-, which does not neces- 
sarily coincide with a given syllable. He then 
observes that the rule which geminates of 
the reduplicative C, V Cy- prefix, e.g. b аа 
< Бирда * beat’, is ually becoming mor- 
phologized as C,V,G- (where G = geminate). 
This insight has the additional advantage of 
accounting for the otherwise mexplicable sur- 
face form of pluractional monosyllabic verbs 
which have a inate despite the fact that 
they have no Ce cicci < ci ‘eat’. P. N. 
also considers a wide range of non-productive 
* frozen ' Hausa pluractionals whose presumed 
simplex verbal roots are no lon attested, 
and shows that trisyllabic frozen pluractionals, 
e. bàkaa ‘roast’, are characterized by 
two-syllable copying to the right, in contrast 
to the (above) prefixal CVC- pattern. 

In ch. v, P. N. examines * plural verbs" in 
Chadic, i.e. inflected subject-concord stems 
Unlike the derivationally derived pluraction- 
als, plural verb stems are relatively rare in 
Chadic, which is problematical in view of the 
fact that plural verb stems are probably recon- 
structable for PC and also P-AA. Generalizing 
to AA, P. N. concludes that P-AA verbs were 
conjugated for person-number not just by 
means of pronominal prefixes, but that the 
2nd and 3rd persons plural were additionally 
marked with a suffix *-(V)n (= PC *-(a)n). 

Chapter vi is devoted to a study of the mor- 
phological coding of plural imperatives in 
Chadic. P. N. tentatively reconstructs *-i/-a as 
the sg./pl. markers, in line with the -/-a oppo- 
sition attested in Cushitic, and proposes that 
the widespread -n suffix is simply a verb plural 
agreement marker. There are two matters 
which require comment—one empirical, one 
interpretive. The final -i verbal forms Р. №. 
cites as examples of sg/pl. mperatives in 
Guruntum (p. 121) are in reality no more than 
the basic fxi fom of the set of Ё 
(poly)verbs in question (see Jaggar, African 

ges and Cultures 10), 1988, 172 fF); 
Guruntum does, however, have a special plural 
imperative formation marked by final -ay and 
all Hi tones, e.g. pan-ag ‘take (it)!* (< pani 
‘take, carry, pick up ^), sheer-an ' get up (and 
leave)!” (< shéeri * get up (and leave) "), itself 
probably cognate with the widespread plural 
imperative suffix which P. N. (p. 129) recon- 
structs as *-unu (cf. the suffix -an in Saya, a 
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language in the same (West Chadic-B) group 
as Guruntum). P. N. (p. 127) also discusses the 
common West Chadic -/-a sg/pl. imperative 
pattern, and correctly identifies instances of 
the sg. -/ marker in Hausa, though its occur- 
rence is not in fact restricted to Grade 2 and 
trisyllabic Grade 3 verbs as P. N. claims, cf. 
kwüdnci tàashi ‘ gradually, in tme’ (ht: lie 
down, get up and leavel, < Grade 1 Awdntaa 
tlie down’), Бдгі ‘stop (it {< barii * stop, 
allow "). P. N. goes on to hypothesize that a 
ble reflex of the *-a plural marker is to be 
ound in Grade 2 pre-pronoun imperatives like 
sdyát-ta ‘buy itl’, Ad?bds-su ‘shoot theml’, 
with gemination of the initial consonant of the 
direct object pronoun clitic ta, su, etc. This is 
an interesting proposal, but it fails to explain 
the ongin of the geminate and also ignores the 
existence of other alternants—ddukd?-ta = 
ddukda-ta * take it! ' (< Grade 2 daukda ‘ take, 
carry ")—which are the more likely source of 
these geminate forms The -final form in 
daukaf-ta is a natural and independently- 
motivated candidate for the geminate C 
(though the identity of the original coronal 
obstruent underlying the stem-final -f itself. 
remains unknown), cf. mootds-sd < and = 
mootà?-sà = ' his car’; nor can the aa-final 
variant іп ddukda-ta be ruled out, with assimi- 
lation and gemination of the verb-final /a/ 
coda to the following abutting consonant, cf. 
cli ma = cim тд ‘ overtake’, ii тд = un тд 
‘control, handle’. The -aa form itself. could 
of course be a reflex of P. N 's *-a proto-form, 
and is recorded by both Bargery (4 Hausa- 
English dictionary, London, 1934, p. xxxviii), 
and Abraham (Dictionary of the Hausa lan- 
guage, London, 1962, p. xx). What is clear is 
that we need a lot more information on the 
idiolectal and dialectal distribution of these 
oorly-understood but intriguing imperative 
orms before we are in a position to work out 
their analysis with any confidence. 
NVPC has been meticulously edited, and is 
a model of conciseness and clarity, though I 
have one relatively minor quibble—the deci- 
sion to use endnotes instead of footnotes can 
be an irritant because the reader is obliged to 
flick back and forth to locate them. Overall, 
however, NVPC represents the product of the 
sort of careful, well-researched and stimulating 
scholarship that we have come to expect from 
Newman. | highly recommend his book to 
generalists and specialists alike. 


PHILIP J. JAGGAR 


PETER MARK: The wild bull and the 
sacred forest: form, meaning and 
change in Senegambian initiation 
masks. xv, 170 pp. Cambridge, 
ete.: Cambridge University Press. 
1992. £35, $64.95. 


This book is not only a study of initiation 
masks and headdresses used predominantly 
among the Jola (Diola in French) of the 
Casamance, but a wide-ranging meditation 
inspired by a mask that leads its author into 
an exploration of three centuries of African 
and European history. The book delivers more 
than its title suggests. 
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The headgear, which is excellently and copi- 
ously illustrated, comes in three forms. Two 
types of mask cover the entire face: the ejumba 
—a cylindrical, woven, pointed cone with 
tubular eyes surmounted by animal horns, and 
the kebul—a horizontal mask, shaped more 
like a cow's skull, and also surmounted by 
horns. Although they receive less attention, 
the study also touches upon a category of 
horned caps called uskoi. All three types may 
be worn by some or all male initiates at cere- 
monies called bukut, held only once each gen- 
eration as a ritual passage into full adulthood. 
Recently (how recently and to what extent 
varies between areas) the full face masks have 
been disappearing in favour of caps in public 
displays, and the remaining masks have appar- 
ently become more occluded. Why this should 
be so is only one of the questions Mark 
addresses. 

Much of Mark's essay consists of an 
enthralling piece of sleuthing that takes place, 
not in Senegambia, but in the collections of 
European museums. The pursuit has a mildly 
obsessive character to which the author ha 
pily admits in his preface, and the figure of the 
eccentnc — American academic shuttling 
between dusty storerooms and archives in 
search of a single type of African mask, or a 
record of someone having seen or collected 
one, is irresistably reminiscent of numerous 
fictional stereotypes. But the outcome of the 
search 1s rewarding, allowing Mark to docu- 
ment a relatively unvarying style of ejumba 
from examples he shows—as convincingly as 
one can now expect—to have been in collec- 
tions in pre-revolutionary France and else- 
where in Europe dumng the nineteenth 
century. 

Having shown the longevity of the ejanba 
mask, and suggested the relative novelty of the 
usikoi cap, Mark relates these to Sen bian 
history and ethnicity. One of his main argu- 
ments concerns the fluidity of ethnic and other 
identities among the peoples of the 
Casamance. Few ethnographers of Africa 
would find much new in the general case, but 
the art history establishment might need to 
hear it reiterated so forcefully. The histoncal 
reconstructions he suggests use masks, and the 
ejumba in particular, as a peg on which to 
hang a more general discussion of population 
movements within the Casamance and from 
Mandinka-influenced northern areas. While 
his conclusions seem lucid, their proper assess- 
ment would involve a highly specialist regional 
knowledge to which 1 cannot pretend. 

Mark's comments on the relations between 
Islam and Jola masks address a wider audi- 
ence. He convincingly demonstrates that 
Qur'ünic charms were used on Jola-type masks 
by the middle of the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, but without accompanying 
Islamization. From roughly, the 1930s the 
decline of masking (in favour of caps) com- 
cided ın some areas with Islamization. Most 
recently, Casamance separatism, and Jola 
identity seen as a part of this, have led to a 
new emphasis on ‘traditional’ religion and, 
judging from the relative maturity of many 
Jola taking part in public Islamic worship, a 
possible retreat from Islam of some Jola. As 

е remarks, Islamization has been better docu- 
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mented than ‘de-Islamization’ in the litera- 
ture, 
Mark’s anthropological account of the 
social functions and meanings of masks are, 
apparently, not based on intensive participa- 
tory field-work in Jola cults. (From this vol- 
ume, although he may tell us elsewhere, it is 
not entirely clear in what field-work consisted 
—although it occupied twénty years.) The 
реше suggestions he makes about the sym- 

olism of individual elements of the masks fail 
to cohere as a portrait of way of thinking 
about the human condition as Jola experience 
it. Cattle horns evoke cattle as a measure of 
wealth, and bulls are symbols of strength: 
physical strength, the power to attacks of 
witches, and sexual virility. Red arbus seeds 
are attached to the masks because red is asso- 
ciated with protection against malevolent spir- 
itual forces, and red and black are repo to 
be a ‘central color duality in Jola ritual life’ 
(p.97). No ethnographer of Africa would 


expect anything else, but the African red- ' 


black-white colour triad has been notoriously 
resistant to simple reduction as Victor Turner, 
to whom there 18 a reference, demonstrated at 
length. Cowry shells are vaguely related to 
ideas of fertility without re-marking the com- 
mon analogy drawn between their shape and 
women's genitalia. 

Although the rarity of kebul masks might 
preclude a direct line of questioning, it would 

interesting to know if other features of Jola 
ritual s some sense for the striking way 
in which the shape of kebu/ masks is analo- 
gous to cattle skulls and that of ejumba masks 
to human skulls. A more general contrast 
between round and elongated shapes might 
indicate that kebul is properly speaking a 
cattle mask (even a bushcow mask, and thus 
representative. of the forest creatures with 
elongated skulls in eral—see Patrick R. 
McNaughton * From Mande Komo to Jukun 
Akuma ', Africa Arts, xxx, 2, 1992, 76-85, 
99-100, for a pan-West-African approach to 
the distribution of such masks), while the 
ejumba is a complex combination of human 
skull shape and animal horns. The ambiguous 
“part апта! and part human ' shape of this 
mask is explained away as appropriate to the 
liminal status of initiates (p. 94), but this is a 
very general purpose explanation applied to a 
specific assemblage. 1t cannot explain why, for 
instance, antelope horns rather than cattle 
horns arc found on some collected examples. 
Initiation masks, examined apart from initia- 
tion ritual, or from more general consideration 
of cosmology and conceptions of personhood, 
can take us only so far. 

This is an intriguing study that, to remain 
with bovine imagery, happily tramples bound- 
aries between history, art history, contempo- 
rary pins and anthropology—with pre- 
dictab Tnm the specialists—but to the 
benefit o all. 


RICHARD FARDON 


ANDREW АРТЕК: Black critics and 
kings: the hermeneutics of power in 
Yoruba society. xvii, 280 pp., 16 
plates. Chicago and London: 
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University of Chicago Press, 1992. 
£14.25, $20.75. 


If anyone doubted that Yoruba studies are 
not quite like other West African studies, the 
book under review might provide the evidence 
to convince them. Some of the accentuated 
features of Yoruba studies may be precursors 
of developments to occur in other ethnic 
studies, others are likely to be more permanent 
particularities. The foundational texts of 

oruba studies were Yoruba-authored so that, 
albeit in a far from straightforward sense, 
Yoruba can be said to have initiated their own 
wntten historiography and established many 
of its presuppositions; no later colonial text 
achieved an overriding authority on Yoruba 
history in the way that was common else- 
where. This factor along with the scale, var- 
iety, and complexity of Yoruba politics, meant 
that Yoruba society did not yield to the socio- 
logical models of mid-century anthropology in 
the way other West African societies at least 
could appear to. 

Yoruba studies have subsequently been for- 
tunate in their historians, anthropologists, 
creative artists and literary critics (both indige- 
nous and outsiders). The result has been a vig- 
orous and ongoing debate over the character 
of Yoruba politics, religion, artistry, person- 
hood and almost anything else one cares to 
think about. Ethnographic authority, authen- 
ticity, historicity and so forth have open 
to challenge from the outset. And this contest 
has been made more pressing by the exemp- 
lary position (almost hegemony) Yoruba have 
in African diaspora studies, particularly in 
relation to New and Old World religions. 
Quite how many other factors should be 
entered into this equation is o to debate; 
but the sheer size of Yoruba bibliography is a 
solidly factual consequence of circumstances 
that include those enumerated. The liar 

ition of the Yoruba in Federal Nigeria: a 
arge, vocal, influential, sometimes wealthy 
ethnic group—yet, in the final analysis, power- 
less to affect the destiny of Nigeria alone— 
seems to have much to do with the brilliant 
and somewhat embattled position of Yoruba 
intelligentsia. Since the 1980s—at the very 
least—Yoruba studies have demanded from 
outsiders, and often received, a high degree of 
linguistic competence, bibliographic expertise 
and ethnographic and historical research. 
J. D. Y. Peel, Henry and М Drewal, 
Karin Barber, Christopher Waterman and 
Sandra Barnes (to mention only a few outsider 
names) have made contributions to Yoruba 
studies that evince great subtlety of interpreta- 


tion and language grasp 


These particularities explain the reticence an 
ethnographer of a less well-researched area of 
West Africa feels on every entry to the some- 
what hermetic world of Yoruba studies. In 
certain respects, Yoruba studies are unique; 
only Akan studies, at least in the anglophone 
world, come close to a matching scale, breadth 
and icipation. In other ways, the more 

ipheral West Africanist cannot help but feel 

is own area could develop a similar literature 
if there was a similar concentration of concern 
and expertise by insiders and outsiders alike. 

Apter's text evinces many of the features I 
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have itemized: it addresses debates well estab- 
lished within Yoruba studies, it incorporates 
New World perspectives, uses evidence from 
closely translated oral literature in so doing, 
and moves easily between nineteenth-century 
Yoruba history and elections held a decade 
ago. 

The book is in three , each of three 
chapters. The first, and most convincing, 
History and politics, begins by proposing a 
model of Yoruba historiography which 
stresses the political aspects of claims to ori- 
gins, Clans, offices, rituals, myths and so forth 
can be read as exploiting either Ife-centric ог 
Oyo-centric accounts. Ife is envisaged as the 
most ancient of Yoruba religious centres; Oyo 
was the empire which eclipsed Ife, and the col- 
lapse of which precipitated the Yoruba civil 
wars. Antinomy between these two versions 
assures that there is always a contestatory 
voice within any Yoruba polity to which a 
rival version of the past (often preserved in rit- 
ual) is available. Through this analysis, Apter 
introduces notions of contestation, resistance 
and polyvocality that are crucial to his argu- 
ment. elegant analysis of the first chapter 
is developed in a detailed case study of the 
foundation of Ayede in the second chapter 
and a study of local history and politics in the 
third, which seeks to add a hermeneutic per- 
spective to M. G. Smith's otherwise (and 
intentionally) culture-free model of corporate 
structure. 

The hermeneutic side of the analysis comes 
to the fore in the second part of the book. 
This begins with an analysis of the Yemoja 
festival which distinguishes its publicly sanc- 
tioned interpretations from deeper and more 
subversive knowledge restricted to initiates. A 
second chapter on ritual texts draws heavily 
upon Karin Barber's powerful readings of 

oruba genres of oral literature to emphasize 
how the clustered units and thematic drift 
typical of ritual speech enable a variety of in- 
terpretations to be made coherent in practice. 
At this point textual analysis begins to join the 
theory of cultural resistance (especially as 
espoused by John and Jean Comaroff). 

Part Three starts with a chapter on the 
impact of colonialism and Christianity upon 
the orisa of Ayede (somewhat unnecessarily 
entitled the ‘Genius of “ Paganism " "). This 
analysis is generalized and brief, and in the 
course of it the cults (and Christianity) 
become reified in a way the earlier chapters 
have resisted. More detailed analysis appears 
in the following chapter, a close reading of 
violence accompanying rigged elections in 
Ondo State in 1983, which is concerned to elu- 
cidate the ' rationality ' of Yoruba protest. 

The last substantive chapter rushes hastily 
to conflate and essentialize much that has 
been сиу distinguished and deconstructed 
previously. Yoruba religion is allied to Yoruba 
critical practice, which 1s then seen as counter- 
hegemonic, typical of black textual practice 
and, most surprising, exemplified in the 
writings of the nineteenth-century ‘ Yoruba’ 
missionaries Bishop Samuel Ajayi Crowther 
and the Reverend Samuel Johnson. The 
writings of both are held to contain deep dis- 
courses which subvert their apparent 
Christianity and Victorian English attitudes. 
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The reading is supported by some speci 
pleading involving Crowther’s ‘profound 
understanding of “ traditional " wisdom’ and 
unintending action on the existential grounds 
of Yoruba personhood. Our author seems to 
anticipate some critical resistance to his read- 
ing: ‘I do not mean to suggest that Crowther 
was a closet pagan in clerical drag" (p. 198). 
Despite the ‘ kind reader ' entreaties, this read- 
er is unconvinced that Apter’s reading is not 
anachronistic and can find no evidence from 
Apter's account that the deep features of 
Crowther's text lie any further from the sur- 
face than do its purportedly superficial charac- 
teristics. If any deep reading seems compelling 
it might be that, on the evidence of the rup- 
ture in Apter's own previously high academic 
style (evidenced in the quote above) he feels a 
certain misgiving himself. 

The pattern of influences on the text seems 
to recapitulate developments of the last few 
decades: the mid-century ‘ British’ anthropo- 
logical theorizing at the outset gives place to 
studies of oral literature, theories of cultural 
resistance and finally, black literature. In con- 
sequence, an analysis that begins as a careful 
study of a particúlar Yoruba community ends 
by entering an undifferentiated, and undialec- 
tical, Yoruba instance into a contem fary 
debate. Apter has attempted the difficult tas 
of pleasing a number of readerships simul- 
taneously; his book deserves to be widely and 
closely read and debated, and Chicago 
University Press has encouraged this likeli- 
hood by issuing an affordable and atttractive 
paperback. This reviewer will return gratefully 
to the ethnography and analysis of the first 
two parts of the book whatever his misgivings 
about its last third. 


RICHARD FARDON 


JOHN W. BURTON: An introduction to 
Evans-Pritchard. (Studia Instituti 
Anthropos, vol 45) 177 pp. 
Fribourg, Suisse: Editions Univer- 
sitaires, 1992. SFr. 38. 


John Burton foresees hazards in his foray 
into the biography of Evans-Pritchard; so 
many interests are vested in E.-P.'s status: the 
character of E.-P. himself, his ition within 
anthropological modernism of the twentieth 
century, as well as contemporary definitions of 
some British and American schools of anthro- 
pology. On the face of it, Burton's contribu- 
tion has been conceived modestly—as his title 
suggests. The central and longest chapter, 
* повтарһу and interpretation’ (ch. iii), 
consists of a seventy-page bibliography of 
Evans-Pritchard’s works annotated to reveal 
both the extent of his ethnographic writings 
and the development of his thought on a 
decade by decade basis. Burton carefully 
charts the stages of the celebrated shifts in 
E.-P.’s thought from being a fellow traveller 
with functionalists, like Malinowski and 
Radcliffe-Brown, to an independent stance on 
the status of anthropology as a discipline, like 
history, concerned with translation and inter- 
pretation. 

Burton does have axes to grind. He ex- 
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plicitly addresses his book to American under- 
graduate and neophyte graduate students, to 
whom he has cutting things to say about the 
status of contemporary American anthro- 
pology: its attribution of interpretive anthro- 
pology to Geertz's inspiration, its abandon- 
ment of field-work for the library, its 
over-emphasis on reflexivity, and its lazily 
conceived ideas of the relation between 
anthropology and colonialism—specifically the 
notion that E.-P, was a supporter of colonial- 
ism, whether in its British or Italian varieties, 
Burton's арргоасһ to these issues ically 
consists either in staunch rebuttal of recent 
trends in Anthropological thought or else in 
the suggestion that anything worthwhile in 
them was foreshadowed in E.-P.'s writings. 
The main competitor to Burton’s account of 
E.-P. is Mary Douglas’s controversial Fontana 
Modern Masters volume (Edward Evans- 


Pritchard, 1980). Burton is generous to 
Douglas's book, pointing to her * insights and 
personal knowledge’ of E.-P. and the rather 


unfair nature of some of the criticism her 
book attracted. But his purpose, unlike her's, 
is not to distill a guiding theoretical thread 
that consistently informs  E.-P.'s work. 
Instead, he describes E.-P.'s consciousness of 
the challenges of ethnography unfolding bio- 
graphically in relation to his ethnographic 
researches, his practice їп writing about these, 
and his religious, personal and ethical values. 

Without being revelatory Burton puts more 

nal material on record than Douglas: 

-P.'s motivation in sending some salacious 
pieces of reportage to American Anthro- 
pologist, his deteriorating relations, partly 
after their deaths, with Malinowski (E.-P. was 
among the first generation of Malinowski's 
students), with Seligman (the sponsor of his 
Sudanese research), and with Radcliffe-Brown 
(whom he succeeded as Oxford professor). As 
a fellow researcher among Nilotic peoples, 
Burton is particularly perceptive about the 
general circumstances of E.-P.’s Nuer field- 
work, and the specific Imitations of his per- 
spective due to his never having lived in a 
cattle camp during rainy season. Azande 
field-work is cunously absent from Burton's 
account, although he is perspicacious about 
the circumstances under which concern with 
Nuer religion effectively displaced writing 
about Azande dung the early period of 
E.-P.'s occupancy of the Oxford chair. 

If Burton does at times strike the pose of a 
man completely out of sorts with his times, 
claiming either that there is nothing new under 
the sun or that new is inevitably worse, his 
grumpiness does come as a refreshing correc- 
tive to too much shock of the new. Burton's 
proposition that modern British anthropology 

rgely em from the work of E.-P. and 
the Oxford Institute of Social Anthropology 
after World War II seems irrefutable simply in 
terms of the number of staff Oxford supplied 
to other university departments. Whether the 
same judgement can be made of American 
anthropology of the period, or of contempo- 
rary anthropology in the English-writing 
world is more controversial. 

Whether his book will have the impact upon 
American anthropology, and especially on its 
younger students, that Burton hopes is also 
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debatable. Burton's prose is succinct and clear, 
which is as well given the typographic and 
spelling errors his publishers have scattered 
around the text (a correction slip is urgently 
required); his index is less than adequate, as I 
found trying to re-check information for this 
review. More importantly, the status of 
anthropology in the English-writing world has 
become too pluralized to be addressed as con- 
stituencies labelled British or American, func- 
tional or translational, scientific or humane, 
and so on. An audience which sees fi enta- 
tion and loss of direction in this will seize 
upon Burton's framing of the message to sup- 
port its case; a readership which envisages dis- 
ciplinary anthropology to be involved in 
redirection 1n changing times, while teful 
for the careful statement of the chronology of 
E.-P.’s writings and cautioned against the 
shock of the new, will be resistant to a confla- 
tion of E.-P.’s problems with our own. In 
either case, Burton’s synthests of sources will 
be a lasting contribution to a * life and times ° 
contextualization of Evans-Pritchard. 


RICHARD FARDON 


DaviD  CHipESTER: Religions of 
South Africa. (Library of Religious 
Beliefs and Practices.) xvi, 286 pp. 
London and New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1992. £13.99. 


In many ways this is a very useful, introduc- 
tory text. The author, an Associate Professor 
at the University of Cape Town, adopts an 
historical approach, deftly setting the array of 
varied religions in the context of the general 
history of South Africa. Beginning with a brief 
survey of the main features of indigenous 
Southern African religions, two chapters then 
consider the impact of Christian missions and 
the Protestant churches which have developed 
from them. In another, he describes the 
Pond aa or Spint churches which were 
developed almost entirely by African 
Christians. Having thus covered the bulk of 
both the white and black populations, he 
looks at Catholics, Jews, Muslims and Hindus 
in a chapter on religious pluralism, which 
many readers may find to be the most novel in 
its approach. There is a lively account of Islam 
in South Africa, though it 13 astonishing to 
read that in the 1860s the Ottoman Empire 
was ‘then under British rule’ (p. 163)! In the 
final two chapters, he examines the role of 
religion in the construction and legitimation of 
the apartheid state and in the liberation move- 
ments. 

The study is distinguished by its clear, 
coherent analysis of the social role and signifi- 
cance of these different religions, based on a 
very wide reading of the recent, voluminous 
literature which covers this broad field. 
Throughout, the author seeks to convey a 
sense of historical change and development 
within the various traditions, relating this to 
the broader patterns of social and political 
developments. Yet one questions whether the 
history of religions can be reduced to a study 
of their social significance within a broadly 
materialist framework. In a revealing remark, 
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the author firmly links what is ‘real’ to its 
‘material base’ (р. 188). As a result, а whole 
dimension of the subject is neglected. Though 
impressive on religion and social change, the 
book is very thin on the phenomenology of 
the various religious traditions with which it 
deals. There is very little on the developments 
in worship, prayer, preaching and spirituality, 
on the cross-fertilizations and cumulative 
impact of religious symbols and concepts. A 

uctionism which neglects the internal 
dynamics of the histories of these religions and 
the developing dialogue between them ends up 
by undermining, or at least gravely weakening, 
the whole analysis. Thus the final chapter on 
liberation traces theological developments 
almost exclusively in relation to socio-political 
events. The motivations, insights and sacri- 
fices, both individual and communal, arising 
from the experiences and practices of the vari- 
ous religions which have contributed to the 
ground swell for liberation are largely ignored, 
and the relevance of these theologies for the 
future of South Africa is therefore in many 
ways belittled and dismissed. 


RICHARD GRAY 


ALAN BARNARD: Hunters and herders 
of southern Africa: a comparative 
ethnography of the Khoisan peoples. 
(Cambridge Studies in Social and 
Cultural Anthropology, 85.) xxv, 
349 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1992. £40. 
$74.95 (paper £13.95, $19.95). 


As far as | am aware, the book under 
review is the first comprehensive work on the 
Khoisan peoples of southern Africa. Previous 
works have mainly focused on specific groups 
of Khoisan, and the IKung bushmen of central 
Botswana in particular have been studied in 
greater depth than most other groups. In the 
present study, Barnard presents the full array 
of Khoisan peoples, both the permanent 
groups and those formed for limited periods, 
as the situation demands. The thoroughness 
and detail make Barnard's book something 
much more than a mere ethnography. 
Apparently the culmination of many years of 
study of the Khoisan by the author, it brings 
together material that has been cross-checked 
over the years by the many scholars who have 
reviewed parts of it. Yet the structure and flow 
of ideas give the impression that 1t was written 
in one unbroken effort and as a single whole. 
No other work has succeeded in bringing 
together all the known groups of the Khoisan 
peoples in such a systematic manner, showing 
their historical, linguistic and cultural links as 
well as their diversities. 

makes it clear that whereas earlier 
Scholars have tended to look at the Khoisan 
as if were one tribe, it has lately become 
stan to consider them as an amalgam of 
different peoples; irrespective of whether they 
live together or not. He shows that the differ- 
ences between the Khoisan groups relate to 
language as well as to genetic and physico- 
logical features. Besides dealing with these 
differences, Barnard also provides for each 
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group an elaborate ethnography which 
embraces the origins as well as the life-style of 
the group, its social structure, its organization 
for economic survival, and the norms and 
social values it upholds. It is one of the book’s 
strengths that while subjects the 
ey to in-depth analysis, he also goes to 
t lengths to highlight the similarities 
tween the various ups, so illuminating 
the basic structures that make all of them 
Khoisan. 

The application of this methodology, based 
on Schapera's The Khoisan peoples of southern 
Africa (1930) and Kupers Wives for cattle 
(1982), leads Barnard to make a claim which 
will surprise many readers, namely, that even 
the Damara people are actually Khoisan. 
While this view may not find favour with all 
readers, the soundness of the methodology 
which leads Barnard to this conclusion is 
unquestionable. 

It is interesting to note that the author 
makes this assertion in the context of an issue 
that dominates current debate on the Khoisan: 
that is, are the Khoisan peoples a discrete 
entity? The inclusion of the Damara enables 
Barnard to demonstrate on the basis of 
thoroughly documented and well referenced 

that the Khoisan grouping is wider 

than we have hitherto recognized. His accep- 
tance of Schapera's argument that there is no 
үре Bushman is an early indication of the 
irection of his argument, but he grounds 
himself firmly in his methodology on this 
uestion. By including religion in the elements 
that need to be considered in the defimtion of 
Khoisan Barnard exposes the narrowness of 


‘previous perceptions of these people. In par- 


ticular he challenges the view that some 
Khoisan (the Nharo) are ' Acculturated * while 
others are * pure’ (p. 13). For Barnard, quite 
nghtly, what makes a Khoisan is the sum total 
of a way of life, not merely ethnicity, or any 
other factor taken singly. It is a pity therefore 
that he has not sufficiently justified his prefer- 
ence for the term ‘Bushman’ over others 
which he sees as derogatory. Given that he has 
worked so long in this part of the world, 
Barnard could not fail to be aware that the 
term has derogatory connotations in southern 
Africa, and his reasons for retaining it should 
perhaps have been made clearer. 

The book is rather heavily loaded with tech- 
nical terminology and Khoisan terms, which 
may be an obstacle to some readers, especially 
policy-makers concerned to understand the 
social organization of the various Khoisan 
groups with a view to evolving a policy on 
their future development. Having said this, it 
must of course be recognized that Barnard is 
writing mainly for his fellow anthropologists, 
tho it would be a pity if the technicalities 
deterred more general readers. 

All of which leads to a comment on the 
timeliness of the book under review. It could 
not have appeared at a more o росце 
moment for the peoples of southern A rica. In 
Botswana and Namibia the question of the 
Basawara is currently being hotly debated. In 
1970 South Africa created a Bushman home- 
land in Namibia in an attempt to grant land 
rights to the Bushmen of that country, but the 
whole question of whether the Khoisan people 
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have any notion of territoriality it still far 
from resolved. Questions are being asked as to 
how best to deal with the Khoisan in the 
development sphere. Before the appearance of 
this book, the most urgent need seemed to be 
for a dévelo strategy aimed at sedenta- 
rizing the Khoisan. Barnard’s work now 
points to crucial fact: that our understanding 
of these peoples is not es comprehensive 
enough to enable us to make viable and long- 
lasting development plans for them. 

Because of its detailed and comprehensive 
nature, this book should be used extensivel 
by both scholars of the Khoisan peoples in all 
disciplines as well as by government and other 
agencies working for their welfare. It undoubt- 
edly makes a great contribution to our under- 
standing of the Khoisan and their cosmology, 
and indeed will serve as a reference book on 
the subject for a long time to come. 


1. N. MAZONDE 


JEAN KENNEDY: New currents, 
ancient rivers: contemporary 
African artists in a generation of 

ge. 204 pp. Washington and 
London: Smithsonian Institution 
Press, 1992. $49.95. 


It is some two years ago that John Povey 
(1929-92), editor of African Arts, asked 
* What are we going to do about contem 
rary Afncan art?’ It was not an ironical 
query, but rather signalled a serious and some- 
what disturbing recognition of his anxieties in 
the face of the challenge posed by modern art 
by Africans. He assumed that his concerns 
were shared with those of the Western African 
art establishment: academics, curators and col- 
lectors, including his expatriate African col- 
зше: Reacting to attitudes which he typi- 
fi as either ‘indifferent dismissal’ or 
‘patronizing praise’, Povey suggested that, 
* As a profession we ought to begin to develop 
some kind of conceptualization of what we 
expect from Africa and its artists, as the tradi- 
tion, and the traditional art with which it is 
associated, disintegrates and adapts ` (African 
Arts, 10, 1990, 1-10). 

Whether they are art historians or anthro- 
pologists, it is difficult for most scholars to 
acknowledge forms of art that do not fit into 
their received categories or defined cultural 
boundaries. In fact, until the mud-eighties 
there were only two general texts: Ulli Beier 
Contemporary art in Africa (1968) and 
Marshall Mount African art: the years since 
1920 (1973). A third work that combines the 
virtues of both, Kojo Fosu Twentieth century 
art of Africa (1986), is unobtainable in the 
UK. To complicate matters further, since the 
late eighties, there has been a sea-change in 
the real world of art in the shape of the New 
Internationalism with its seeming acceptance 
of contemporary African art, evidenced by an 
increase in exhibitions and the surrounding 
discourse. 

The arrival of Jean Kennedy’s culminating 
work was thus awaited with great anticipation. 
Through her experiences with African artists 
in Nigeria and the USA, Kennedy (1919-91) 
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was considered to be uniquely qualified to pre- 
sent Africa’s ‘modern renaissance’. On the 
book’s dust jacket, Povey proclaims it as ‘a 
remarkably useful and intelligent survey of the 
field’, praise matched m two prefaces by 
senior art historians, 

As a curator, teacher and researcher, Jean 
Kennedy was more of a participating observer 
than an academic. In her words, * This book is 
my effort to share my experience of the excite- 
ment and beauty of the continents creative 
energy, not to comprehensively chronicle the 
history of contempo artists in sub-Saharan 
Africa ...to discuss [I have] grouped them by 
country or area in order to refer to their 
specific historical influences.” Her overall 
purpose is to show how ' Today's African art, 
ike the river that never rests, runs it course 
with new energy and vision.’ Despite a 
metaphor that is nowadays inappropriate for 
most of Africa, Kennedy conveys her under- 
standing of the circumstances which generate 
the new arts, focusing upon the first genera- 
tion of change: 1960-80. 

The book is composed of 14 chapters in six 
sections. Section I (two chapters), ' Defining 
the spirit’, provides the conceptual frame- 
work. It discusses contemporary art in relation 
to tradition and synthesis and in association 
with literature in order to emphasize the inter- 
relationship between African forms of expres- 
sion. All the other section topics combine 
theme and geography, to demonstrate the 
author's thesis that * Charactenstically distinct 
artists have developed in six countries: 
Nigeria, Senegal, Sudan, Ethiopia, Zimbabwe, 
South Africa '. 

Section 111 (two chapters), ‘Crescent in the 
hand ', concerns the effects of Islam upon the 
artistic ne of Senegal and the Sudan. 
Section 1V (one chapter), ‘Wax and Gold’, 
deals with the transformation of particular 
Amhara traditions by Ethiopian artists. 
Section VI (one chapter), * Testament ` shows 
how political struggle influences certain South 
African artısts. These chapters provide helpful 
introductions, although that on Senegal is out 
of date {see F. Axt and M. B. Sy, Anthology of 
contemporar A hg arts in Senegal, Frankfurt 
am Main, , and I. Ebong, in S. Vogel, 
Africa explores 20th century African art, New 
York, 1991). Further, it should be noted that 
most of the artists cited for Sudan, Ethiopia 
and South Africa are expatriates in the USA 
or the UK. Kennedy discusses this, but she 
does not consider its significance for her unit 
of analysis, which is their mother countries. 

A long Section II, * Responding to the chal- 
lenge `, representing over a third of the text 
and of the artists discussed, gives four chap- 
ters to Nigeria and uses another to 'sweep" 
along the West African coast. Nigeria's plural 
story is organized around the kind and egres 
of artistic response to traditions and according 
to whether the art-learning is formal or infor- 
mal. Kennedy defines the range of artistic 
practice, com the development of several 
artists, descri ongoing debates, and relates 
art to political-economic circumstances. With 
this level of detail and explication, a satisfac- 
tory picture emerges which the author rein- 
forces by supplementing her research method, 
the interview, with a variety of other sources. 
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This is the best section by far, and s 

that Kennedy simply lacked the material to 
treat other nations as sensitively as her 
beloved second country. This is exemplified by 
references to the effects of civil war upon con- 
temporary art, which she discusses for Nigeria 
and Ethiopia, but brushes off for Zimbabwe 
as 'pre-independence tensions’ (р. 167), and 
does not even acknowledge for the Sudan, 
Mozambique, Uganda et al. 

Finally, Section V (three chapters) is prob- 
lematic tor several reasons. It groups together 
all of middle Africa from the tral African 
Republic to Kenya and Mozambique, thus 
collapsing huge historical complexes that have 
little in common with each other. The unspe- 
cific theme * Creators of myth ° does little to 
define this area, specifically where the domi- 
nant tradition is transhumant pastoralism. 
There is much misinformation, most of which 
could have been avoided by checking the 
available written sources (Amok: 1981, 
Miller: 1975, Trowell: 1937, 1947, 1957; 
National Museums of Kenya, National 
Gallery of Zimbabwe). Finally, ending in the 
mid-seventies, Section V is more dated than 
the rest; this is especially annoying for 
Zimbabwe. In fact Kennedy offers a ишпей 
view of that country’s contemporary art, 
which was and still is variegated. That two of 
these three short chapters are devoted to 
Zimbabwean art indicates her awareness of its 
significance; if only she had been able to inter- 
view the artists. 

For a significant art history, some editorial 
matters are particularly frustrating. With 
regard to the photographs, few are in colour, 
while those in black and white are very small; 
and they are not numbered. Frequent refer- 
ence is made to innovative works without 
illustrations. Also, there are several. lists of 
artists’ names with no other information. A 
future edition would benefit from the insertion 
of the former and deletion of the latter. 

Though it does not quite live up to its wel- 
come, New currents, ancient rivers is a helpful 
resource for the first generation of contem- 
porary artists in Africa. It is a descriptive 
account rather than a conceptual analysis, but 
it does complement and extend earlier texts 
used at undergraduate level This is Jean 
Kennedy’s praise song to pluralism, that of 
first-world confluence rather than third-world 
fragmentation. 


ELSBETH COURT 


PAUL STOLLER: The cinematic griot: 
the ethnography of Jean Rouch. 
xvii, 247pp. Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1992. £31.95, 
$45.95 (paper £13.50, $19.50). 


Though we already have two collections of 
articles on the work of Jean Rouch—those 
edited by Mick Eaton arb pein etka 
—cinema: the films of Jean Rouch, 1979) and 
René Prédal (Jean Rouch: wn griot gaulois, 
1982)—this study by Paul Stoller offers a new 
and extremely useful perspective. Like Rouch, 
Stoller is an ethnographer who has made 
many research trips to Niger, where indeed the 
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Songhay know him as ‘ Rouch'zo' or * son of 
Rouch'. In The cinematic griot he ignores 
Rouch's work in Europe, such as the fascinat- 
ing Chronique d'un été, and he has compara- 
tively little to say about the issues raised for 
film theory by Rouch's particular mixture of 
documentary and fictional elements. Here the 
specifically cinematic qualities of the films are 
largely ignored, and the published screen-plays 
of Chronique d'un été, La chasse au lion à l'arc, 
Petit д petit, and Moi un noir are not even 
listed in Rouch's bibliography. Instead, Stoller 
looks at Rouch's life's work as an ethno- 
втарһег among the Dogon of Mali and, 
especially, the Songhay of Niger. The latter 
regard Rouch as a griot, a role which Stoller 
defines as being ' above all a bard, a n 
who sings praises to the ancestors, to the life 
of the past The griot is also the custodian of a 
society's traditions, the one who maintains and 
reinforces the links between present and past ". 

Stoller devotes Part 1 of his book to the 
foundations of Rouch's ethnography, singling 
out the influence of Marcel Griaule, who 
advocated a multicultural, team approach to a 
single society over a long period of time. 
Precise documentation and long-term field 
research were seen by Griaule as the key to 
success, and Stoller shows that these are the 
underlying characteristics of Rouch's pub- 
lished work. In his interviews and articles deal- 
ing with his film making Rouch has always 
underplayed his academic writings. But Stoller 
draws attention to the solid qualities of 
Rouch's three major publications, all of which 
contain a wealth of precise information and 
Observation: Contribution à l'histoire des 
Songhay (1953), Migrations au Ghana (1953) 
and, especially, La religion et la magie 
Songhay (1960). based on his doctorat d'état. 

Part 2, dealing with Rouch's film work, is 
similarly structured, but the effect is perhaps 
less convincing. Robert Flaherty and Dziga- 
Vertov are certainly influences on Rouch's 
approach to film, but they do not have the 
weight of authority exercised by Gnaule. 
Rouch's film making is too free, personal and 
idiosyncratic to be said to be 'shaped" 
their approaches. Significantly, the films whi 
Stoller picks out for detailed discussion—those 
dealing with Songhay magic (Les magiciens de 
Wanzerbe, La chasse au lion à l'arc), on migra- 
tion (Jaguar), on possession (Les maítres fous, 
Les tambours d'avant: Тиги et bitti), and the 
series on Dogon ceremonies—teflect closely 
the concerns of Rouch's academic work, but 

resent only a part of his film output as a 
whole. 

With this minor reservation, Stoller's work 
has enormous value for those of us approach- 
ing Jean Rouch from a knowledge of, and a 
concern with, his film work. It fills in a great 
deal of very important detail about those 
ethnographic roots of Rouch's approach, 
about which he himself has been so reluctant 
to speak in the past thirty years. Rouch’s 
work will always be controversial. But Stoller 
offers а key to a re-reading of the films 
(including those he ignores) through his con- 
cept of * разара ethnography '. Obser- 
vation an orough knowledge form a neces- 
sary starting ens but something more is 
required, for film making as for ethnography. 
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A rethinking of Rouch’s view of the role of 
the documentary film maker could well start 
with a phrase from Rouch's preface to La reli- 

юп et magie Songhay which Stoller quotes: 

When the moment comes that the observer 
becomes a simple spectator among other spec- 
tators, when the moment comes that he speaks 
.and understands the language sufficiently to 


know what is being said and to respond to it 
sometimes, he participates just like his neigh- 
bours.’ А substitution of ' participato: 
making’ for the conventional notion of ciné- 
ma-vérité could well allow a reworking of the 
tangled relationship of truth and fiction in 
Rouch’s work. 
ROY ARMES 


SHORT NOTICES 


JEAN-MARIE DuRAND (ed.): Florile- 

ium marianum: receuil d'études en 
"honneur de Michel Fleury. 
(Mémoires de NABU, 1./Supplé- 
ment à NABU, no. 4, 1991.) 
160 pp. Paris: Société pour l'Etude 
а а Апсіеп, 1992. 
г. 150. 


This slim paper-bound volume honours 
M. Michel Fleury, vice-president of the 
Commission du Vieux-Paris, who gave shelter, 
under the roof of the Hôtel de Chalon- 
Luxembourg, to the tablets of Mari and their 
custodians on their removal in 1982 from the 
cellars of the Collége de France. The Mari 
team and their associates now reward him 
with thirteen articles on Mari tablets. 

Marco Bonechi writes on ‘ Relations ami- 
cales syro-palestiniennes Mari et Hasor au 
хуше siècle ау. J.C.*, and presents the latest 
documentation not only for the Canaanite 
city, but for a place Hasor in the region of 
Saggarütum as well, Amalia Catagnoti pub- 
lishes four tablets which shed light on the 
Syrian town Tubd, seat of a cult of the god- 
dess Ištar (‘Le royaume de Tuba et ses 
cultes °). Dominique Charpin, ' Les champi- 
ons, la meule et le fleuve ', offers a big text 
listing parcels of land at Puzurrán redeemed 
by Yabdun-Ltm from the ruler of Esnunna for 
three talents of silver. A most interesting detail 
is provided by the inclusion of the history of a 
dispute over one of these plots, which was 
resolved by means of an unusual river 
ordeal—carrying a millstone over a river— 
undertaken not by the disputants, but vicari- 
ously, by nominees in their service. 

Jean-Marie Durand discusses evidence for 
political intrigue in the last years of Zimri-Lim 
C Espionnage et guerre froide: la fin de 
Mart"). Jesper Eidem, * Un “ présent honori- 
fique " ', edits a letter of Il-rabi, among whose 
problems ís a disappearing table. A letter of 
the senior official Ibal-pi-El, which recounts 
how an informant on a local official's dis- 
loyalty is tricked into divulging his vieni d 
within the hearing of hidden witnesses, is pu 


lished by Michael Ghouti (* Témoins derriére 
la porte"). Brigitte Groneberg, in a paper 
entitled * Le golfe arabo-persique, vu depuis 
Mari’, collects the documentation in the Mari 
archives for the place Tilmun. A letter pre- 
sented by Francis Joannès, ' La femme sous la 
paille", describes the troubles of the hard 
done-by Altiš-qallu, chief among them an 
entertaining episode in which he hides a slave- 
woman under straw and then spirits her out of 
the village before dawn. Another letter, edited 
by Bertrand Lafont, 'Nuit dramatique à 
Mari ^, ıs written by one Sümü-Hadü, who 
also feels sorry for himself, stricken as he is by 
a lingering iliness. He relates how, despite his 
affliction, but clearly with great suffering, he 
has spent the previous mght supervising 
repairs to a burst canal dyke. 

Brigitte Lion discusses viticulture in * Vignes 
au royaume de Marı’. Pierre Marello pub- 
lishes a wonderfully reproachful letter in 
which the writer, the hardy Benjaminite chief 
Hammr-istamar, contrasts his own derring-do 
(he has had as many lives as Dumuzi) with the 
idle existence of his effete contemporary, the 
stay-at-home sheikh YasmahAddu (* Ме 
nomade’). A letter of Yassi-Dagan, who has 
been instructed by his royal master to sell a 

iece of rock-crystal (dus), but not too cheap- 
i introduces Cécile Michel’s discussion of 
this precious stone at Mari (* Les " diamants ” 
du roi de Mari"). The last article, * Parade 
militaire dans les jardins de Babylone ', is b 
Pierre Villard, who edits a long letter of Ibal- 
pi-El in which the great man reports on the 
arrival in Babylon of auxiliary troops from 
Mari. 

Altogether 33 texts are published in this 
book, most for the first time, and most com- 
plete with cuneiform copy. But this is not just 
a collection. of text editions. The personal 
knowledge of the team members and the files 
at their disposal enable each contributor to 
place these texts in context, and every article 
concludes with full discussion and commen- 
tary. The Mari team have once again demon- 
strated what an extraordi resource their 
archives are, and what marvellous results their 
concerted efforts can yield. 

А. R. GEORGE 


SHORT NOTICES 


I. R. NETTON: Muslim Neoplatonists: 


an introduction to the thought of 


the Brethren of Purity. (Islamic 
Surveys, 19. xi, 146 pp. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1991. £12.95. 


Edinburgh University Press have done good 
service in providing readable books at reason- 
able prices on a wide range of topics in 
Arabic-Islamic studies, in their series ‘ Islamic 
Surveys’. By bringing out lan Netton's book 
in paperback (first оре їп hardback by 
George Allen and Unwin in 1982), they have 
continued this tradition. Muslim Neoplatonists 
provides the most accessible approach to the 
tenth-century collection of fifty odd short 
treaties known as the Epistles of the Brethren 
of Purity (Ваза Ikhwan al-Safa). While 
other scholars have edited or translated por- 
tions of the collection (Marquet, Diwald), or 
provided a summary of the whole collection 
(Bausani), Netton instead, chosen to 
examine the patterns of thought which inter- 
weave throughout the Epistles. He has done 
this by taking individual strands—Pytha- 
goreanism, Platonism, Christianity, Judaism, 
ndian fable literature, etc.—and unravelling 
them. This approach is valid in that the 
Ikhwin themselves were wildly eclectic in their 
beliefs and attempted to integrate very differ- 
ent traditions of thought. Netton rejects a 
common belief that they were Ismāʻffis and 
prefers to see them as * Neoplatonic teachers 
intent on, and infatuated with, the propaga- 
tion of a doctrine of purity, achieved through 
asceticism, self-denial, and righteous living, as 
a passport for entry to the Islamic Heaven’ 
(p. 108). One may regret that a new printing 
with a new publisher was not as an 
opportunity to correct some missprints (e.g., 
p.23, line 13, Mutlaq for Muļlaq, p.29, 
line-15, Auhud for hudūd, p.49, line-14, 
* worldy ' for * worldly), and that no further 
bibliography was ad to the first printing. 
However, the value of the book lies in its 
broad introductory nature, and it is no bad 
thing if it ерте scholars (as it will) to go 
further into the knotty problems of Islamic 
heterodoxy. 


CHARLES BURNETT 


HEINZ HALM: Shiism. [Transl. from 
the German by Janet Watson.] 
(Islamic Surveys, 5.) [v], 218 pp. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1992. £25. 


As is usual with volumes in this series, 
Professor Halm's book is a very useful and 
informative handbook, which it is good to 
have available in English. It has been translat- 
ed from a German original of 1987, but as the 
editor points out, some additional material has 
been added to bring the book up to date with 
recent events; and the bibliographies also con- 
tain publications which appeared in 1987 and 
after. The book does not supersede Moojan 
Momen’s An introduction to Shi'i Islam ( 1985), 
which is fuller on what it deals with as well as 
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rather more readable. But it has the consider- 
able advantage that whereas Momen confined 
himself almost exclusively to the Twelvers, 
Haim also includes chapters (albeit short ones) 
on the other varieties of Shr'ism: * The extreme 


Shia’ (Ahli Haqq, 'Alawis, etc), ‘The 
Isma'tlyya or Sevener Shia’, and ‘The 
Zaydiyya ' 


y far the longest chapter, reasonably 
enough, is on the Twelvers, and this contains 
much of value and interest, such as a dis- 
cussion (pp.94—7) of the * proto-Khomeini ' 
views noted by Chardin im Isfahfin in the 
1660s. The information provided is generally 
reliable, though there are inevitably a few 
slips, e.g. the aspen of Chinggisid descent 
to Tamerlane (р. /1). A particularly helpful 
feature is that every section-has a biblio ph- 
ical note, always of secondary works and often 

of primary sources in translation. These 
are well chosen. One of the few criticisms 1 
would make of this edition is that more care 
might have been taken to ensure that English 
versions of publications, where they exist, are 
what are listed: e.g. a reference to the English 
version of Amir Paheri's study of Khomeini, 
The Spirit of Allah, ought to have taken the 
place of the German translation. 


D. О. MORGAN 


S. SHAMI, L. TAMINIAN, S. Morsy, 
Z. B. EL-BAKRI and E. KAMEIR: 
Women in Arab society: work pat- 
terns and gender relations in Egypt, 
Jordan and Sudan. (Berg/UNESCO 
Comparative Studies.) xix, 217 pp. 
Providence, R.I. and Oxford: Be 
Publishers Ltd., 1990 [pub. 1991]. 
£22.50. 


Women in Arab society presents three 
extended papers whose collective focus, and 
comparability, is admirably clear The volume 
derives from a meeting of the UNESCO 
Regional Working Group on Women's 
Participation in Public Life in the Arab States 
Region held in 1986 at the University of 
Yarmouk. The brief of the meeting was to 
assess the current state of social scientific 
research on women of the region at the end of 
the United Nations’ Decade for Women 
(1975-85) and to consider priorities for the 
future. The detailed case studies of this vol- 
ume illustrate how informative a disciplined 
approach can be. The studies are carefully 
located: both the Jordaman (S. Shami and 
L. Taminian) and Sudanese (Z. El Bakri and 
E. Kameir) eihnographies compare changing 

tterns in the sexual division of labour an 

ousehold organization and among the rural 
poor and squatters, while S. Morsy 
offers an historical comparison of the same 
issues in the two Nile Delta villages, one stud- 
ted in the 1970s and the other in the early 
1980s. And there is a comparable methodo- 
logical sophistication about these three сар, 
ters: Shami and Taminian also include a useful 
annotated bibhography of studies of women in 
Jordan; Morsy provides an excellent introduc- 
tion to the theoretical considerations relevant 
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to studies of women, work and gender ideo- 
logies, while El-Bakri’s and Kameir's paper 
particularly concerns itself with the difficulties 
of treating women's political participation as 
separate from other aspects of daily life. The 
central focus of each study 1s on the ways in 
which national policies and international eco- 
nomic processes (including the move from 
subsistance to cash-cropping and migration 
associated with the regional petro-economy) 
have led to changes in the division of labour 
within the household and increased household 
dependence on cash incomes, whether in agri- 
culture, from men's labour migration or from 
women joining the waged labour force. It is 
clear from these studies that movement into a 
cash economy and increasing consumerism, 
far from necessarily improving women's lot, 
can actually worsen it. Two papers from the 
Keddie and Baron (ed.) volume, (reviewed 
above, p.370) also investigate economic 
change and women's empowerment: they 
could profitably be read with the papers in 
Shami et al. Thus, D. Quataert a that 
women’s increasing participation in the formal 
manufacturing economy in Turkey in the nine- 
teenth century did not afford women increased 
domestic power, while as Friedl's paper on 
rural Iran demonstrates, men's out-migration 
and changes in the agricultural economy can 
lead to a devaluing or feminization of subsis- 
tence activities. 


М. LINDISFARNE-TAPPER 


SCHUYLER JONES (comp.): 
Afghanistan, (World Biblio- 
graphical Series, Vol. 135.) xxv, 
279 pp. Oxford, Santa Barbara 
and Denver, Clio Press, 1992. 
£43.95, 

This new bibliography in a familiar series 
lists with comments 1,014 items on 
Afghanistan arranged under many subject 
headings. Most of the items included are 
works in the English language with a few in 
French, German and Swedish, but only one 
that I noticed in Russian and none in Persian. 
Books and articles are included but the articles 
are chosen from a very limited range of peri- 
odicals. The comments are often useful but 
some of the value judgements are question- 
able. To suggest that Sir Percy Sykes’s history 
of Afghanistan is ibly the best history of 
Afghanistan available in any language certain- 
у overlooks the claims of the unmentioned 

oviet history, V. M. Masson and V. A. 
Romodin, J/storiya Afganistana, 2 vols., 
Moscow 1964-65. Some comments, for exam- 
ple, that on G. J. Alder's account of the dis- 
cussions and negotiations which led to the 
drawing of Afghanistan's northern frontier 
(No. 338), hardly convey a just notion of the 
contents of the book. And there are many 
obvious omissions, especially of biographies 
which contain m information about 
Afghanistan. Interesting inclusions are sections 
on children's books and fiction but these sec- 
tions are very brief. 

Students working primarily in English will 
find this book a useful starting point in their 
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search for material relating to Afghanistan, 
but if their interest in Afghanistan is a close 
one they will need to move on to a more sub- 
stantial bibliography such as that compiled by 
Keith McLachlan and William Whittaker, A 
bibliography of Afghanistan, 1983, which lists 
7,500 items without annotation. 


M.E.Y. 


ROBERT L. BROWN (ed.) Ganesh: 
studies of an Asian God. (SUNY 
Series in Tantric Studies.) xii, 
358pp., Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 
1991. $59.50 (paper $19.95). 


This is an interesting assemblage of papers 
on the theme of Ganega or Ganapati, the 
popular elephant-headed god. It suffers a little 
rom being the product of a panel of the 
Association of Asian Studies meeting in 
Washington in 1984, the year before Paul B. 
Courtright’s Ganesa (Oxford, 1986; reviewed 
in BSOAS, Li, 2, 1988, 359-60), appeared, and 
which the various authors have been red 
to mentioning in numerous appended foot- 
notes and afterthoughts. Nevertheless the 
main value of this collection lies in those 
articles devoted to the spread of the worship 
and iconography of Ganega outside the Indian 
subcontinent and therefore outside 
Courtright's remit. 

Robert L. Brown on ' Ganega in Southeast 
Asian art’ gives a most detailed account of 
Ganega iconography in mainland South-East 
Asia and Indonesia, illustrated by 33 photo- 

phs. Christopher Wilkinson writes on the 
antric Сапеќа of Tibetan Buddhism, giving 
translations of 15 canonical texts. Lewis R. 
Lancaster has a brief article on * Ganega in 
China ` and James H. Sanford a much longer 
one on ‘Literary as of Japan's Dual- 
Ganeáa cult’. All of this is quite new, to me at 
least, and together with the editor's introduc- 
tion and another seven papers on more fam- 
Шаг aspects of the Indian Ganega makes this 
publication a most worthwhile addition to the 
studies of a fascinating Hindu deity. 


1. M. P. RAESIDE 


JEAN DELOCHE (tr.):Wendel’s mem- 
oirs on the origin, growth and pre- 
sent state of Jat power in 
Hindustan (1768). Translated by 
James Walker. (Publications du 
Département de Sciences Sociales, 
1.) xxviii, 154pp., map. Pondi- 
cherry: Institut Frangais de Pondi- 
chéry, 1991. 


This is a translation from French of the 
major Jat section of Frangois-Xavier Wendel's 
Mémoires on the Jats, Pathans and Sikhs, 
edited and published by Jean Deloche in 
1979 from the Orme manuscripts in the India 
Office Library and Records (Publications de 
l'Ecole Francaise d'Extréme-Orient, cxx). 
Wendel knew the Jats much better than he did 
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the Sikhs and Pathans, having served Jawahar 
Singh of Bharatpur in 1768, the date at which 
he wrote these despatches for the edification 
of Brigadier-General Richard — Smith, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bengal army from 
1767 to 1770, but probably more celebrated as 
‘that most vulgar of nabobs' and a prime 
mover in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. Deloche's original introduction is 
translated with slight modifications due to the 
removal of the Sikh and Pathan sections and 
with a few additions such as the remark on 
p.xviii that * the translator has endeavoured 
to retain the distinctive traits of the original 
text, its protracted rhythm, its long and capa- 
cious sentences marked by successions of sub- 
ordinate clauses at times wearying for the 
reader, and quite often characteristic of the 
prose of the eighteenth century `. In fact the 
translation does go with a kind of antique 
swing—an attempt that 1 would be the last to 
decry, having tried to do something similar in 
the translation from Marathi of Bhausáhebünci 
bakhara in The decade of Panipat. All the 
same the translator has also perpetuated a 
considerable number of weird Gallicisms to 
add to the general confusion of Father 
Wendel's prose. For instance оп p. 22 we find: 


* it is usage in the Jat government still in our 
times to consign the secret of their treasures 
to the tenebrae of the depths [aux ténébres 
des abymes]. .. It is claimed moreover that 
one kills without anyone's knowledge those 
who were employed to bury this, as it were, 
omniscient world idol [cette idole toute puis- 
sante du monde] '. 


There are similar oddities in the translation 
of Deloche's introduction, but none the less 
one must welcome the English version of a 
classic text written in a language which is 
unfortunately known to few Indian scholars. 


1. M. P RAESIDE 


MICHAEL COULSON (tr.: Sakuntalà 
by Kalidasa. With the story of 
Sakuntala from the Mahabharata, 
transl. by Peter Khoroche; Sakun- 
tala, Abanindranath Tagore, transl. 
by William Radice and) Sakuntalà, 
a tale retold in Pahari miniatures, 
by Daljeet Khare. xv, 150 pp., 12 
plates. London: Folio лау. 
1992. £25.95. 


This luxuriously bound volume from the 
Folio Society reprints Michael Coulson's fine 
1982 Penguin translation of Kdlidasa’s fourth- 
century Sanskrit play, illustrated by seven of 
the 54 Pahari miniatures on the theme 
паше by the National Museum, New 

hi, in 1989. To these are added Peter 
Khoroche’s translation of the earlier 
Mahabharata version of the legend and one b 
William Radice of the story retold in B&ngali 
for children by Abanindranath Tagore in 
1895. In an introduction to the whole Radice 
explores the interrelations and contrasts 
between ancient epic myth, classic play and 
children’s folk tale, principally in terms of 
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their repercussions on the nineteenth-century 
European Romantic sensibility. To these ele- 
ments are added a brief but perceptive com- 
mentary by Daljeet Khare on the background 
and immediate history of the beautifully 
reproduced Pahari miniatures. 

ISABEL KENRICK 


HisAO INAGAKI: A glossary of Zen 
terms. xx, 530pp.; 3 foldout 
charts. Kyoto: Nagata Bunshódó, 
1991. ¥3,800. 


Any reader of this Bulletin whose memory 
stretches back to the time when Inagaki Hisao 
lectured at the School will be well aware of his 
keen interest in the colloquial Chinese lan- 
guage of Zen texts as shown in his reviews of 
translations published during that period. The 
work under review is the product of more 
recent years, and reflects his current firsthand 
access to contemporary Japanese research in 
this area. The listings Iriya (ie. Yoshitaka), 
Ishii (Shüdó) and Yanagida (Seizan) in the 
table of abbreviations (p. xiii) rantee that 
the scholarship drawn upon is of the very best, 
and there is also every evidence of care and 
effort expended in the fluency of the English 
translations given. This (by Japanese stan- 
dards) attractively-priced volume is thus well 
worth consulting, even though the range of 
texts drawn upon is largely confined to those 
classics translated into modern Japanese in 
recent years, and we are therefore presented 
with a somewhat limited number (c. 5,500) of 
entries only in the Japanese readings of the 
Chinese terms involved. Given that even non- 
beginners will find it a useful complement to 
the much larger, but still somewhat conserva- 
tively sectanan Japanese-lan Zengaku 
Daijiten, one hopes that it will prove possible 
to produce a second edition with a Chinese 
character index in the not too distant future. 


T. H. BARRETT 


JAQUELINE M. PiPER: Bamboo and 
rattan. traditional uses and beliefs. 
(Images of Asia.) xi, 88pp. 
Singapore: Oxford University 
Press, 1992. £8.95. 


The traditional material culture of South- 
East Asia is extraordinarily complex, not least 
because the peoples of this region make a vast 
array of artefacts from canes and other fibres. 
Bamboo and its inseparable handmaiden, rat- 
tan, are used in house and bridge construc- 
tion, basketry, lacquer ware and musical 
instruments. Together, the canes provide agri- 
cultural tools, hunting and fishing equipment, 
as well as jewellery and toys. Bamboo is also 
used as a source of food and medicine, and is 
often included in festivals which mark changes 
in the life-cycle and in dealings with the spirit 
world. This excellent book contains a t 
deal of sociological, technical and ethno- 
botanical information, and should be of inter- 
est to both specialist and general readers, par- 
ticularly curators and collectors. 

MICHAEL HITCHCOCK 
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ROGAYAH НАЛ Мр. YASIN et al. 
(comp.) Katalog koleksi Melayu 
Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia. 
953 рр, 12 plates. Bangi, 
Malaysia: Penerbit Universiti 
Kebangsaan Malaysia, 1990. 


This heavy tome, which was published on 
the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of 
the National University of Malaysia, fulfils 
two roles: (1) it gives access to the consider- 
able collections of its still young library, and 
(2) it stands as a proud record of achievement. 
Not restricted exclusively to material in 
Malay, the catalogue lists the University's 
holdings with regard to Malay studies in the 
broadest sense, dealing with the ‘Malay ’- 
speaking peoples of South-East Asia and cov- 
ering all fields of the humanities and social sci- 
ences. Islam, History and Politics, Culture, the 
Arts, Anthropology and Sociology, Education, 
Economics, w, Language, Literature are 
presented here. 

The catalogue lists books as well as micro- 
films. It is strongest when it comes to material 
їп the Malay language and special attention 
should be drawn to the Library's outstanding 
collection of literature in Chinese-Malay 
which is listed here in full. While one has to 
get used to the catalogue’s arrangement of 
names and titles, taking account of various 
and differing conventions, and while the 
absence of a comprehensive list of author's 
names makes searching tedious at times, the 
arrangement by subject has its own compensa- 
tions. In all this is a useful and handy refer- 
ence for anyone interested in the holdings of 
the Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia. 


E. U. KRATZ 


SUZY BERNUS and PATRICE CRESSIER 
(ed.): La région d'In Gall-Tegidda- 
n-Tesemt (Niger). Programme 
Archéologique | d'Urgence 1977- 
1981. Vol. 1v: Azelik-Takadda et 
l'implémentation sédentaire médie- 
vale. (Etudes Nigériennes, no. 51.) 
390 pp., map [in-end pocket]. 

EDMOND  BERNUS and NICOLE 
ECHARD: Idem. Vol. v: Les popula- 
tions actuelles. (Etudes Nigérien- 
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nes, no. 52.) 108рр. Niamey: 
Institut de Recherches en Sciences 
Humaines, 1992. 


Both of these important books, and the 
latter will have a more general а 1 for 
Africanists and anthropologists, are likely to 
be among the last from amongst the surv 
and reports that have been carried out by 
Edmond Bernus, the late Suzanne Bernus, and 
their colleagues, both French and Nigérien, in 
the desert regions of Azawagh and parts of 
Ayar. Volume iv is a unique contribution to 
the locating, surveying, excavating and corre- 
lating of the not inconsiderable Islamic sites in 
this region, foremost amongst them being the 
famous site of Azelik-Takadda. The historical 
importance of these discoveries 1s assessed and 
explained іп the concluding chapter 
(pp. 357-71). This volume, together with pre- 
vious volumes in the same series, has possibly 
equalled the extensive research carried out in 
the archaeologically rich areas of eastern 
Mauritania. A number of interesting similari- 
ties and connexions between the two regions 
have emerged. The intervening sites of 
Northern Mali have as yet to be surveyed and 
excavated in a similar manner, and this vol- 
ume sets out methods, standards and guide- 
lines for the publication of mosque plans and 
the recording of epitaphs in Arabic script 
which will be of great help to those who 
engage in such future research, even though 
that day may be in the remote future. 

The shorter volume here is an excellent 
introduction to the life and culture of the 
region's inhabitants, principally Tuareg. The 
first part, by Nicole Echard, is concerned with 
the techniques, social organization and the his- 
tory of the metal-working communities of In 
Gall and Takadda, whereas the latter half of 
the book contains a survey of the present 
nomadic populations (prior to the recent trou- 
bles) and a close study of the Kel Fadey. As a 
group they have been somewhat neglected, 
although back in 1926, in his People of the 
veil, Francis Rennell Rodd (see pp. 399—400) 
drew attention to the more recent stock that 
they represent and to their historical links with 
Southern Libya, as distinct from the Ifadeyen. 
Edmond Bemus ially concentrates upon 
their wars at the end of the nineteenth century 
and the exploits of their hero, EI Kabus. 
Volume v should be in the library of all who 
take an interest in Tuareg studies. 

H.T.N. 
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